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PREFACE. 


Tuk  Letters,  Essays,  and  Ttioiiglits,  embraced  in  this  Volume, 
on  the  aims  and  methods  of  education,  the  relative  value  of  sci- 
ences, and  the  right  ordering  of  life,  were  actually  addressed  hy 
men  eminent  in  literature  and  affairs,  to  young  persons  in  whose 
well-being  and  well-doing  they  were  deeply  interested.  They  were 
first  issued  in  the  chapter  or  article  form  in  which  they  here  ap- 
pear, in  successive  numbers  of  the  American  .Tournal  of  Education, 
to  give  variety,  and  the  personal  application  of  principles,  to  the  more 
elaborate  expositions  of  national  systems  and  institutions  to  which 
that  periodical  was  devoted.  Although  these  chapters  do  not 
cover  the  whole  field  of  youthful  culture,  or  all  the  aids,  motives, 
and  dangers  of  a scholarly  and  public  career,  and  include  a few 
sheaves  only  from  the  golden  harvest  of  recent  .\merican  didactic 
and  pedagogical  literature,  they  constitute  a convenient  and  valim- 
hlo  manual  of  Student  Life.  The  light  which  they  shed,  like  that 
which  Virtue  cast  on  the  ili\crging  paths  of  Hercules,  neither  leads 
to  bewilder  or  d.azzlc,  to  blind,  and  the  advice  which  they  drop  is 
kindred  to  that  which  Wisdom  of  old  uttcreth  in  the  street, 
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WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 


It  has  been  held  that  eixteatUm,  according  to  its  etymology,  means  a 
drawing  out  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  not  a mere  accumulation  of 
things  in  the  memory ; and  this  is  probably  substantially  true ; but  yet 
the  etymology  of  education  is  not,  directly  at  least,  educere,  but  tdueare. 
Again,  education  has  been  distinguished  from  information  ; which  may 
well  be  done,  as  the  word  information  is  now  used;  but  yet  the  word 
informare,  at  first,  implied  as  fundamental  an  operation  on  the  mind  as 
educare;  the  forming  and  giving  a defined  form  and  scheme  to  a mere 
rude  susceptibility  of  thought  in  the  human  mind.  Again,  we  use  the 
term  learn,  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  scholar.  (Thus  we  have,  Psalm 
cxix.  66  and  71,  Learn  me  true  underetanding  and  knowledge;  and  1 
will  learn  thy  lawe.)  But  the  German  distinguishes  these  two  aspects 
of  the  same  fundamental  notion  by  different  forms — lehren  and  lernm  ; 
and  in  a more  exact  stage  of  English,  one  of  these  is  replaced  by  another 
word,  to  teach;  which,  though  it  is  not  the  representative  of  a word  used 
in  this  sense  in  German,  is  connected  with  the  German  verb  teigen,  to 
show,  and  zeichen,  a sign  or  mark;  and  thus  directs  us  to  the  French 
and  other  daughters  of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  the  same  notion  is 
expressed  by  eneeigner,  ineegnare,  eneenar;  which  come  from  the  Latin 
intignire,  and  are  connected  with  eignum.  • tV.  W qewell. 

Education  is  the  process  of  making  individual  men  participators  in  the 
best  attainments  of  the  human  mind  in  general ; namely,  in  that  which 
is  most  rational,  true,  beautiful,  and  good  . . . the  several  steps  by  which 
man  is  admitted,  from  the  sphere  of  his  narrow  individuality,  into  the 
great  sphere  of  humanity ; by  which,  from  being  merely  a conscious  ani- 
mal, bo  becomes  conscious  of  rationality ; by  which,  from  being  merely  a 
creature  of  sense,  he  becomes  a creature  of  intellect ; by  which,  fi'om  be- 
ing merely  a seeker  of  pleasurable  sensations,  ho  becomes  an  admirer  of 
what  is  beautiful ; by  which,  from  being  merely  the  slave  of  impulse,  be 
becomes  a reverencer  of  what  is  right  and  good.  W.  Whewkll. 

What  is  a man 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ? — a beast,  no  more. 

Sore,  He  that  made  us  with  such  largo  discourse. 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To  rust  in  us  unused.  bHAXSFxaBa. 
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APHORISMS  ON  EDUCATION. 


In  the  bringing  up  of  youtli,  there  arc  three  special  points — truth  of 
religion,  honesty  of  living,  and  right  order  in  learning.  In  which  three 
ways,  I pray  God  my  poor  children  may  walk. 

Ascuam.  Prrfact  to  Schoolmasler. 

Many  examples  may  be  put  of  the  force  of  castom,  both  upon  mind 
and  body ; therefore,  since  custom  is  the  principal  magistnite  of  man’s 
life,  let  men  by  all  means  endeavor  to  obtain  good  customs.  Certainly, 
custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  beginneth  in  young  years ; this  we  call 
education,  which  is,  in  elTect,  but  an  early  custom.  So  we  see  in  lan- 
guage.s,  the  tone  is  more  pliant  to  all  expressions  and  sound.s,  the  joints 
are  more  sup|>le  to  all  feats  of  activity  and  motions  in  youth  than  after- 
wards ; for  it  is  true,  the  late  learners  can  not  so  well  take  up  the  ply, 
except  it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suOered  themselves  to  tix,  but 
have  kej't  themselves  open  and  prepared  to  receive  continual  ainend- 
ment,  which  is  exceerling  rare : but  the  force  of  custom,  copulate  and 
conjoined,  and  collegiate,  is  far  greater  ; for  there  example  teacheth,  com- 
pany coiufortelh,  emulation  cpiickeneth,  glor}'  raiseth  ; so  as  in  such 
places  the  force  of  custom  is  in  his  exalhition. 

Loud  Bacon.  Enmyx.  Cuolom  and  Education. 

I call  a complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a man  to  per- 
form justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private 
and  public,  of  peace  and  war  . . . inflamed  with  a study  of  learning,  atid 
the  admiration  of  virtue;  stirred  up  with  high  hoj>e.s  of  living  to  be  bravo 
men,  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  famous  to  all  ages. 

Jous  Milton. 

The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents,  by  regain- 
ing to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate 
him,  to  be  like  him,  ns  we  may  the  nearest,  by  po.s-scssing  our  souls  of 
true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up 
the  highest  perfection.  . John  Milton. 

First,  there  must  precede  a way  how  to  discern  the  natural  inclina- 
tions and  capacities  of  children.  Secondly,  next  must  ensue  the  culture 
and  furnishment  of  the  mind.  Thirdly,  the  molding  of  behavior  and 
decent  forms.  Fourthly,  the  tempering  of  alfections.  Fifthly,  the  (piick- 
ening  and  exciting  of  ob.servations  and  practical  judgment.  Sixthly,  and 
the  last  in  order,  but  the  principal  in  value,  being  that  which  mn.=t  knit 
and  consolidate  all  the  rest,  is  the  timely  instilling  of  conscientious  prin- 
ciples and  seeds  of  religion.  Sm  IIenbv  Walton. 

How  great  soever  a genius  may  be,  and  how  much  soever  he  may  ac- 
Huirc  new  light  and  heat,  as  he  proceeds  in  his  rapid  course,  certain  it  is, 
that  he  will  never  shine  in  his  full  luster,  nor  shed  the  full  influence  he 
IS  capable  of,  unless  to  bis  own  experience  he  adds  of  other  men  and 
other  ages.  BoLiNOBRoag. 
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Wc  arc  bom  under  a law  : it  is  our  wisdom  to  find  it  out,  and  our 
safety  to  comply  with  it  Db.  IVuiciicoit 

Since  the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law  upon 
tlie  world,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice,  and  their 
labor  hath  been  to  do  his  will.  “ He  ma<le  a law  for  the  rain  he  gave 
his  “decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  hLs  command- 
ment” Now,  if  nature  should  intennit  her  course,  and  leave  altogether, 
though  it  were  for  a while,  the  observation  of  her  own  laws,  if  these 
principal  and  mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof  all  things  in  this 
lower  world  are  made,  should  lose  the  qualities  which  they  now  have  ; 
if  the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch  erected  over  our  heads,  should  loosen 
and  dissolve  itself ; if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  mo- 
tions, and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  thcm.selves  any  way  as  it  may 
happen  ; if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now,  as  a giant  Joth 
run  his  unwearied  course,  should,  as  it  were,  through  a languishing 
faintness,  begin  to  stand,  and  to  rc.st  him.sclfj  if  the  moon  should  wander 
from  her  beaten  way,  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves 
by  disordered  and  confused  mi.vturc,  the  winds  breathe  out  their  lost 
gasp,  the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defeated  of  her  heavenly  in- 
fluence, the  fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as  children  at  the  withered 
breasts  of  their  mother  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief;  what  would 
become  of  man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve  ? See  we 
not  plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is  the  stay 
of  the  whole  world. 

Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  scat  is  the  bo- 
som of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  ; all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  e.xcmptcd  from  her  power ; both  angchs,  and  men,  and 
creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and  man- 
ner, yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admii^ng  her  as  the  mother  of  their 
peace  and  joy.  Kichard  Hooker. 

The  knowledge  of  Languages,  Sciences,  Historie.s  &c.,  is  not  innate  to 
us ; it  doth  not  of  itself  spring  in  our  minds ; it  is  not  any  ways  incident 
by  chance,  or  infused  by  grace  (except  rarely  by  miracle) ; common  ob- 
servation doth  not  produce  it ; it  can  not  be  purchased  at  any  rate,  except 
by  that  for  which,  it  was  said  of  old,  the  gods  sell  all  things,  that  is,  for 
pains;  without  which  the  best  wit  and  the  greatest  capacity  may  not  ren-  | 
dcr  a man  learned,  as  the  best  soil  will  not  yield  good  fruit  or  grain,  if  | 
they  be  not  planted  nor  sown  therein.  Br>Habrow.  ' 

Powers  act  but  weakly  and  irregularly  till  they  arc  hightened  and 
perfected  by  their  habits.  Dr.  South. 

As  this  life  is  a preparation  for  eternity,  so  is  education  a preparation 
for  this  life ; and  that  education  alone  is  valuable  which  answers  these 
great  primary  objects.  Bisuop  Short. 
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Forasmuch  as  all  knowledge  beginneth  from  experience,  therefore  also 
now  experience  U the  beginning  of  new  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of 
experience  the  beginning  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  Whatsoever, 
therefore,  happeneth  new  to  a man,  giveth  him  matter  of  hope  of  know- 
ing somewhat  that  he  knew  not  before.  And  this  hope  and  expectation 
of  future  knowledge  from  any  thing  that  happeneth  new  and  strange,  is 
that  passion  which  we  commonly  call  admiration  ; and  the  .same  consid- 
ered as  appetite,  is  called  curiosity  ; which  is  appetite  of  knowledge.  * * 
And  from  this  beginning  is  derived  all  philosophy,  as  astronomy  from 
the  admiration  of  the  course  of  heaven;  natund  philosophy  from  the 
strange  elfects  of  the  elements  and  other  bodies.  And  from  the  degrees 
of  curiosity,  proceed  also  the  degrees  of  knowledge  among  men. 

Tuoras  Hobbes. 

A sound  mind  in  a sound  body,  is  a short  but  full  description  of  a 
happy  state  in  this  world. 

Of  all  the  men  wc  meet  with,  nine  parts  often  arc  what  they  arc,  good 
or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their  education.  It  is  that  which  makes  the 
great  ditfercnco  in  mankind.  The  little,  or  almost  insensible,  im[ires- 
sions  on  our  tender ^nfuncies,  have  very  important  and  lasting  conse- 
quences ; and  there  it  is,  as  in  the  fountains  of  some  rivers  where  a 
gentle  application  of  the  hand  turns  the  flexible  waters  in  channels,  that 
make  them  take  quite  contrary  courses  ; and  by  this  little  direction, 
given  them  at  first,  in  the  source,  they  receive  dilfercnt  tendencies,  and 
arrive  at  least  at  very  remote  and  distant  places. 

That  which  every  gentleman,  that  takes  any  care  of  his  education,  de- 
sires for  his  son,  is  contained  in  these  four  things : Virtue,  Wi.sdom, 
Gootl-breeding  and  Learning.  I place  virtue  as  the  first  and  most  neces- 
sary of  these  endowments  that  belong  to  a man  or  a gentleman,  as  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  make  him  valued  and  beloved  by  others,  acceptable  or 
tolerable  to  himself.  Without  that,  I think,  he  will  be  happy  neither  in 
this  nor  the  other  world.  • 

It  is  virtue,  direct  virtue,  which  is  the  head  and  valuable  part  to  bo 
aimed  at  in  education.  All  other  considerations  and  accomplishments 
should  give  way,  and  be  postponed,  to  this.  This  is  the  solid  and  sub- 
stantial good,  which  tutors  should  not  only  read  lectures,  and  talk  of; 
but  the  labor  and  art  of  education  should  furnish  the  mind  with,  and 
fasten  there,  and  never  cease  till  the  young  man  had  a true  relish  of  it, 
and  placed  his  strength,  his  glory,  and  his  pleasure  in  it 

As  the  strength  of  the  body  lies  chiefly  in  being  able  to  endure  hard- 
ships, so  als^  does  that  of  the  mind.  And  the  great  principle  and  foun- 
dation of  all  virtue  and  worth  lies  in  this,  that  a man  is  able  to  deny 
himself  his  own  desires,  cross  his  own  inclinations,  and  purely  follow 
what  reason  directs  as  best,  though  the  appetite  lean  the  other  way. 

John  Locke.  Thoughtt  on  Education. 

Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind. 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined.  Popr. 
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Dr.  Johnson  and  I [Boswell]  took  a sculler  at  the  Temple  Stairs,  and 
set  out  for  Greenwich.  I asked  him  if  he  really  thought  a knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  an  essential  requisite  to  a good  education. 
Johnson. — “ Most  certainly,  sir ; for  those  who  know  them  hare  a very 
great  advantage  over  those  who  do  not  Nay,  sir,  it  is  wonderful  what 
a difference  learning  makes  upon  people,  even  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  much  connected  with  it”  And  yet, 
said  I,  people  go  through  the  world  very  well,  and  carry  on  the  business 
of  life  to  good  advantage  without  learning.  Johnson. — “ Why,  sir,  that 
may  be  true  in  cases  where  learning  can  not  possibly  bo  of  any  use ; for 
instance,  this  boy  rows  us  as  well  without  learning  as  if  he  could  sing 
the  song  of  Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts,  who  were  the  first  sailors."  He 
then  called  to  the  boy,  “ What  would  you  give  my  lad  to  know  about 
the  Argonauts?”  “Sir,”  said  the  boy,  “I  would  give  what  I have.” 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  his  answer,  and  we  gave  him  a double 
fare.  Dr.  Johnson  then  turning  to  me,  “Sir,”  said  he  "a  desire  of 
knowledge  is  the  natural  feeling  of  mankind ; and  every  human  being, 
whose  mind  is  not  debauched,  will  be  willing  to  give  all  that  he  has  to 
get  knowledge.”  On.  Joiixsos.  BoticelVt  Life, 

If  you  love  learning  you  will  have  learning.  Greek  Proverb. 

Whether  we  provide  for  action  or  conversation,  whether  we  wish  to 
be  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral  knowl- 
edge of  right  and  wrong ; the  next  is  an  acquaintance  witli  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  with  these  examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody 
truth,  and  prove  by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opiniona 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  school,  that  supply  most 
axioms  or  prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth  and  most  materials 
for  conversation ; and  these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poets,  orators, 
and  historians.  Dr.  Jodnson.  Life  of  Milton. 

Education  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  may  comprehend 
every  preparation  that  is  made  in  our  youth  for  the  sequel  of  our  lives ; 
and  in  this  sense  I use  it  Some  such  preparation  is  ncccssaiy  for  all 
conditions,  because  without  it  they  must  be  miserable,  and  probably  will 
be  vicious,  when  they  grow  up,  cither  from  the  want  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, or  from  want  of  rational  and  inoffensive  occupation.  In  civil- 
ized life,  every  thing  is  effected  by  art  and  skill.  Whence,  a person  who 
is  provided  with  neither  (and  neither  can  be  acquired  without  excrciso 
and  instruction)  will  be  useless ; and  he  that  is  useles.s,  will  generally  be 
at  the  same  time  mischievous  to  the  community.  So  that  to  send  an  un- 
educated child  into  the  world,  is  injurious  to  the  rest  of  mankind : it  is 
little  better  than  to  turn  out  a mad  dog  or  a wild  beast  into  the  streets. 

Paiet. 

The  primary  principle  of  education  is  the  determination  of  the  pupil  to 
self-activity — the  doing  nothing  for  him  which  he  is  able  to  do  for 
himself  ...  Sir  Woliax  Hamilton.  Lecture  on  Metaphyeiee. 
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I consider  a human  soul  without  education  like  marble  in  the  quarrj, 
which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties,  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher 
fetches  out  the  colors,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  orna- 
mental cloud,  spot,  and  vein,  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it. 

Education,  after  the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a noble  mind, 
draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  perfection,  which,  without  such 
helps,  are  never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allusion  so  soon  upon 
him,  1 shall  make  use  of  the  same  instance  to  illustrate  the  force  of  edu- 
cation, which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  substantial 
forms,  when  he  tells  us  that  a statue  lies  hid  in  a block  of  marble ; and 
that  the  art  of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  superfluous  matter,  and  re- 
moves the  rubbish.  The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  and  the  sculptor  only 
finds, it  >Vhat  sculpture  is  to  the  block  of  marble,  education  is  to  a hu- 
man soul.  The  philosopher,  the  saint  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good  or 
the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a plebeian,  w hich  a 
proper  education  might  have  disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  light  * • 
Those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a more  liberal  education,  rise  above 
one  another  by  several  different  degrees  of  perfection.  For  to  return  to 
our  statue  in  the  rtock  of  marble,  we  sec  it  sometimes  only  begun  to  bo 
chipped,  sometimes  rough  hewn,  and  but  just  sketched  into  a human 
figure  ; sometimes  we  see  the  man  appearing  di.stinctly  in  all  his  limbs 
and  features ; sometimes  we  find  the  figure  wrought  up  to  great  elegancy, 
but  seldom  meet  with  any  to  which  the  hand  of  a Phidias  or  a Praxiletes 
could  not  give  several  nice  touches  and  finishings. 

JosEi-ii  Addisox. 

Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  common  notion  of  instruction ; as 
if  science  were  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  like  water  into  a cistern,  that 
passively  waits  to  receive  all  that  comes.  The  growth  of  knowledge  re- 
sembles the  growth  of  fruit:  however  external  causes  may  in  some 
degree  cooperate,  it  is  the  internal  vigor  and  virtue  of  the  tree  that  must 
ripen  the  juices  to  their  Just  maturity.  James  Habbis.  Hermai. 

Homan  ercature.s,  from  the  constitution  of  tlieir  nature,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  arc  placed,  can  not  but  acquire  habits  during 
tlicir  childhood,  by  the  impressions  which  arc  given  them  and  their  own 
customary  actions ; and  long  before  they  arrive  at  mature  age  these 
habits  form  a general  settled  character.  And  the  observation  of  the 
text — “Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and  when  he  is  old 
ho  will  not  depart  from  it  ” — that  the  most  early  habits  are  generally  the 
most  lasting,  is  likewise  every  one’s  observation. 

Bisdof  Butler. 

Organic  structure,  temperament,  things  affecting  the  senses  or  bodily 
functions,  are  as  closely  linked  with  a right  play  of  the  faculties,  as  the 
material  and  condition  of  an  instrument  of  music  with  that  wonderful 
result  called  melody.  W.  B.  Clclow. 
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The  genenl  principles  of  education  arc  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  in 
all  ages,  and  at  all  times.  They  are  fixed  unalterably  in  the  natural  and 
moral  constitution  of  man.  They  are  to  be  found  in  our  atfections 
and  passions,  some  of  which  must  be  controlled  and  some  cherished  in 
every  state  of  manners,  and  under  every  form  of  .society.  From  the  right 
apprehensions  of  them,  nc  discover  “the  way  in  which  a child  ought  to 
go,”  and  by  tire  right  use  of  them  ” when  he  is  young,”  we  shall  qualify 
him,  “ when  old,"  for  not  departing  from  it 

In  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  species,  much  is  efiected  by  author- 
ity of  legal  restraint,  and  much  by  public  instruction  from  the  pulpit 
Rut  erlucation,  in  its  large  and  proper  sense,  [of  not  merely  the  inculca- 
tion of  moral  precepts  and  religious  doctrine,  but  a system  of  disiripline 
applied  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  young  persons,]  may  boast  even  of  su- 
perior usefulness.  It  comes  home  directly  to  “ the  bosOms  and  business 
of”  young  persons,  it  rectifies  every  principle  and  controls  every  action  ; 
it  prevents  their  attention  from  being  relaxed  by  amusement,  dissipated 
by  levity,  or  overwhelmed  by  vice ; it  preserves  them  from  falling  a prey 
to  the  wicked  examples  of  the  world  when  they  are  in  company,  and  from 
becoming  slaves  to  their  own  turbulent  appetites  when  they  are  in  soli- 
tude. It  is  not  occasional  or  desultory  in  its  operation  ; on  the  contrary, 
it  heaps  “line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept^  it  binds  the  com- 
mands of  religion,  for  a “ sign  upon  the  hands  of  young  men,  and  front- 
lets  between  their  eyes ;”  it  is  calculated  to  purify  their  desires  and  to 
regulate  their  conduct,  when  they  " sit  in  the  house,  and  when  they  walk 
in  the  way when  they  " lie  down  in  peace  to  take  their  rest,"  and  when 
tliey  " rise  up  " to  “ go  forth  to  their  labor."  Da.  I’akb. 

IVh.at  is  the  education  of  the  generality  of  the  world  f Reading  a par- 
cel of  books?  No.  Restraint  of  discipline,  emulation,  examples  of  virtue 
and  justice,  form  the  education  of  the  world.  Eouixu  Bckke. 


The  heart  of  a nation  comes  by  priests,  hj-  lawyers,  by  philosophers, 
by  schools,  by  education,  by  the  nurse’s  care,  the  mother’s  anxiety,  the 
father’s  severe  brow.  It  comes  by  letters,  by  silence,  by  every  art,  by 
sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry ; by  the  song  on  war,  on  peace,  on  do- 
mestic virtue,  on  a beloved  and  magnanimous  king ; by  the  Iliad,  by  the 
Odyssey,  by  tragedy,  by  comedy.  It  comes  by  sympathy,  by  love,  by 
the  marriage  union,  by  friendship,  generosity,  meekne.ss,  temperance; 
by  virtue  and  example  of  virtu?.  It  comes  by  sentiments  of  ehivalry,  by 
romance,  by  music,  by  decorations  and  magnificence  of  buildings ; by  the 
culture  of  the  body,  by  comfortable  clothing,  by  fashions  in  dress,  by 
luxury  and  commerce.  It  comes  by  the  severity,  the  melancholy,  the 
benignity  of  countenance ; by  rules  of  politeness,  ceremonies,  formalities, 
solemnities.  It  comes  by  rights  attendant  on  law,  by  religion,  by  tbe 


oath  of  office,  by  the  venerable  assembly,  by  the  judge’s  procession  and 
truropots,  by  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  crimes,  by  public  fasts, 
public  prayer,  by  meditation,  by  the  Bible,  by  the  consecration  of 
churches,  by  the  sacred  Ifestieal,  by  the  cathedral’s  gloom  and  choir. 
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Paor.  Rahsdin. 
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Education  maybe  compared  to  the  grafting  of  a tree.  Every  gardener 
knows  that  the  younger  the  wilding-stock  that  is  to  be  grafted  is,  the 
easier  and  the  more  cfTcctual  is  the  operation,  because,  then,  one  scion 
put  on  Just  above  the  root,  will  become  tllb  main  stem  of  the  tree,  and  all 
the  branches  it  puts  forth  will  be  of  the  right  sort.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  a tree  is  to  be  grafted  at  a considerable  age,  (which  may  be  very 
successfully  done,)  you  have  to  put  on  twenty  or  thirty  grafts  on  iho 
several  branches;  and  afterwards  you  will  have  to  be  watching,  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  wilding  shoots  which  the  stock  will  be  putting  forth, 
and  pruning  them  off  And  even  so,  one  whoso  character  is  to  be  re- 
formed at  mature  age,  will  find  it  necessary  not  merely  to  implant  a right 
principle  once  for  all,  but  also  to  bestow  a distinct  attention  on  the  cor- 
rection of  this,  that,  and  the  other  bad  habit 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  education  resembles'the  grafting  of  a 
tree  in  this  point,  also,  that  there  must  be  some  affinity  between  the  stock 
and  the  graft,  though  a very  important  practical  difference  may  c.xist ; 
for  example,  between  a worthlc.ss  crab  and  a fine  apple.  Even  so,  the 
new  nature,  a.s  it  may  be  called,  superinduced  by  education,  must  always 
retain  some  relation  to  the  original  one,  though  differing  in  most  impor- 
tant points.  You  can  not,  by  any  kind  of  artificial  training,  make  any 
thing  of  any  one,  and  obliterate  all  trace  of  tbc  natural  character.  Those 
who  hold  that  this  is  possible,  and  attempt  to  effect  it,  resemble  Virgil, 
who  (whether  in  ignorance  or,  as  some  think,  by  way  of  poetical  license) 
talks  of  grafting  an  oak  on  an  elm  ; glandaque  nuafregere  tub  ulmis. 

AitciiBtsuor  WiiATELT.  Annotationt  on  Bacon  » E»ay>. 

What  a man  has  learnt  is  of  importance,  but  what  he  is,  what  he  can 
do,  what  he  will  become,  are  more  significant  things.  Finally,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  to  make  education  a great  work,  wo  must  have  the  edu- 
cators great;  that  book  learning  is  mainly  good,  as  it  gives  us  a chance 
of  coming  into  the  company  of  greater  and  better  minds  than  the  average 
of  men  around  us;  and  that  individual  greatness  and  goodness  are  the 
things  to  be  aimed  at,  rather  than  the  successful  cultivation  of  those  tal- 
ents which  go  to  form  some  eminent  membership  of  society.  Each  man 
is  a drama  in  himself : has  to  play  all  the  parts  in  it ; is  to  be  king  and 
rebel,  successful  and  vanquished,  ficc  and  slave ; and  needs  a bringing 
up  fit  for  the  universal  creature  tlut  he  is. 

A.  Helps.  Friend*  in  Council. 

Education  is  the  placing  of  the  growing  human  creature  in  such  cir- 
cumstances of  direction  and  restraint,  as  shall  make  the  most  of  him,  or 
enable  him  to  make  the  most  of  himself.  Joirx  Ghote. 

A liberal  education  is  an  education  in  which  the  individual  is  cultiva- 
ted, not  as  an  instrument  towards  some  ulterior  end,  but  os  an  end  unto 
himself  alone ; in  other  words,  an  education  in  which  his  absolute  per- 
fection as  a man,  and  not  merely  his  relative  dexterity  as  a professional 
man,  is  the  scope  immediately  in  view.  Siu  Wiluar  Hamilton. 
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Education  docs  not  commence  with  the  alphabet;  it  begins  with  a 
mother's  look,  with  a father's  nod  of  approbation,  or  sign  of  reproof ; with 
a sister's  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand ; a brother's  noble  act  of  forbear- 
ance ; with  handful  of  flowers  in  green  dells,  or  hills,  and  daisy  mcadoH  s ; 
with  birdsnest  admired,  but  not  touched  ; with  creeping  ants  and  almost 
imperceptible  emmets;  with  humming  bees,  and  glass  beehives;  with 
pleasant  walks  in  shady  lands,  and  with  thoughts  devoted,  in  sweet  and 
kindly  tones  and  words,  to  nature,  to  beauty,  to  acts  of  benevolence,  to 
deeds  of  virtue,  and  to  the  source  of  all  good — to  Qod  himself. 

Db.  Ramsden. 

He  [man]  would  look  round  upon  the  world  without,  and  the  thought 
would  arise  in  his  mind — “ Where  am  1 1"  He  would  contemplate  him- 
self, his  form  so  curious,  his  feelings  so  strange  and  various ; he  would 
ask — “ What  Am  I?"  Then  reflection  would  begin  to  stir  within  him, 
and  reviewing  the  world  without  and  within,  and  pondering  upon  tho 
mystery  of  existence,  he  would  exclaim — “ Why  am  I ?"  And  the  re- 
plies to  these  three  questions  compose  the  entire  circle  of  human  ktiowl 
edge,  developed  in  its  natural  order. 

W,  Cox.  The  Advocate,  hie  TVoininp, 

I believe,  that  what  it  is  most  honorable  to  know,  it  is  also  most  profit- 
able to  learn  ; and  that  the  science  which  it  is  the  highest  power  to  pos- 
sess, it  is  also  the  best  exercise  to  acquire. 

And  if  this  be  so,  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  the  material  of 
education,  becomes  singularly  simplified.  It  might  be  matter  of  dispute 
what  processes  have  the  greatest  effect  in  developing  the  intellect ; but  it 
can  hardly  be  disputed  what  facts  it  is  most  advisable  that  a man  enter- 
ing into  life  should  accurately  know. 

I believe,  in  brief,  that  he  ought  to  know  three  things : 

First  Where  he  is. 

Secondly.  Where  he  is  going. 

Thirdly.  What  he  had  best  do  under  those  circumstances. 

First  Where  he  is. — That  is  to  say,  what  sort  of  a world  he  has  got 
into  ; how  large  it  is ; what  kind  of  creatures  live  in  it,  and  how  ; what 
it  is  made  of,  and  what  may  be  made  of  it 

Secondly.  Where  ho  is  going. — That  is  to  say,  what  chances  or  re- 
ports there  are  of  any  other  world-  besides  this ; what  seems  to  be  tho 
nature  of  that  other  world ; and  whether,  for  information  respecting  it, 
he  had  better  consult  the  Bible,  Koran,  or  Council  of  Trent 

Thirdly.  What  he  had  be.st  do  under  those  circumstances. — That  is 
to  say,  what  kind  of  faculties  ho  possesses ; what  are  the  present  state 
and  wants  of  mankind ; what  is  his  place  in  society ; and  what  are  the 
readiest  means  in  his  power  of  attaining  happiness  and  diffusing  it  The 
man  who  knows  these  things,  and  who  has  had  his  will  so  subdued  in 
the  learning  them,  that  ho  is  ready  to  do  what  he  knows  he  ought,  I 
^ould  call  educated ; and  the  roan  who  knows  them  not,  uneducated, 
though  he  could  talk  all  the  tongues  of  BabcL  Rcsaix. 
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Education  does  not  mean  merely  reading  and  writing,  nor  any  degree, 
however  considerable,  of  mere  intellectual  instruction.  It  is,  in  its  larg- 
est sense,  a process  which  extends  from  the  commencement  to  tlie  ter- 
mination of  existence,  A child  comes  into  the  world,  and  at  once  his 
education  begins.  OAen  at  his  birth  the  seeds  of  disease  or  deformity 
are  sown  in  his  constitution — and  while  he  hangs  at  his  mother's  breast, 
he  is  imbibing  impressions  which  will  remain  with  him  through  life. 
During  the  first  period  of  infancy,  the  physical  frame  expands  and 
strengthens ; but  its  delicate  structure  is  influenced  for  good  or  evil  by 
all  surrounding  circumstances — cleanliness,  light,  air,  food,  warmth. 
Dy  and  by,  the  young  being  within  shows  itself  more.  The  senses  be- 
come quicker.  The  desires  and  affections  assume  a more  definite  sha]>e. 
Every  object  which  gives  a sensation  ; every  desire  gratified  or  denied  ; 
every  act,  word,  or  look  of  affection  or  of  unkindncs.s,  has  its  elfect, 
sometimes  slight  and  imperceptible,  .sometimes  obvious  and  permanent, 
in  building  up  the  human  being  ; or,  rather,  in  determining  the  direction 
in  which  it  will  shoot  up  and  unfold  itself.  Through  the  ditferent  states 
of  the  infant,  the  child,  the  boy,  the  youth,  the  man,  the  development  of 
his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  goes  on,  the  various  circum- 
stances of  his  condition  inci'ssantly  acting  upon  him — the  hcalthfulness 
or  unhealthfulness  of  the  air  he  breathes ; the  kind,  and  the  sulfiuiency 
of  his  food  and  clothing ; the  degree  in  which  his  physical  powers  are 
exerted  ; the  freedom  with  which  his  senses  are  allowed  or  encouraged 
to  exercise  themselves  upon  external  objects;  the  extent  to  which  his 
faculties  of  remembering,  comparing,  reasoning,  are  tasked ; the  sounds 
and  sights  of  home;  the  moral  example  of  parents;  the  discipline  of 
school ; the  nature  and  degree  of  hts  studies,  rewards  and  punishments ; 
the  personal  qualities  of  his  companions;  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
the  society,  juvenile  and  advanced,  in  which  he  moves ; and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  public  institutions  under  which  he  lives.  The  successive  oper- 
ation of  all  these  circumstances  upon  a human  being  from  earliest 
chiUlhood,  constitutes  his  education ; — an  education  which  does  not  ter- 
minate with  the  arrival  of  manhood,  but  continues  through  life, — which 
is  itself,  upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  revelation  and  reason,  a state 
of  probation  or  education  for  a subsequent  and  more  glorious  existence. 

John  Lalor.  Prize  Eeaay. 


The  appropriate  and  attainable  ends  of  a good  education  are  the  posses- 
sion of  gentle  and  kindly  sympathies;  the  sense  of  self-respect  and  of  the 
respect  of  fellow-men  ; the  free  exercises  of  the  intellectual  faculties ; the 
gratification  of  a curiasity  that  “ grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,”  and  yet 
finds  food  forever ; the  power  of  regulating  the  habits  and  the  business 
of  life,  so  as  to  extract  the  greatest  possible  portion  of  comfort  oat  of 
small  means;  the  refining  and  tranquilizing  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art,  and  the  kindred  perception  of  the  beauty  and  nobility 
of  virtue ; the  strengthening  consciousness  of  duty  fulfilled,  and,  to 
crown  all,  the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.” 


Sarab  Aesnx. 
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The  most  essential  objects  of  education  are  the  two  following— hrst,  to 
cultivate  all  the  various  principles  of  our  nature,  both  speculative  and  ac- 
tive, in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  perfection  of 
which  they  are  susceptible ; and,  secondly,  by  watching  over  the  impres- 
sions and  associations  which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  secure  it 
against  the  induence  of  prevailing  errors,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  engage 
its  prepossessions  on  the  side  of  truth. 

To  watch  over  the  associations  which  they  form  in  infancy ; to  give 
them  early  habits  of  mental  activity  ; to  rouse  their  curiosity,  and  direct 
it  to  proper  objects;  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  invention ; to  culti- 
vate in  their  minds  a turn  for  speculation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
tlieir  attention  alive  to  the  objects  around  them ; to  awaken  their  sensi- 
bilities to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a relish  for 
intellectual  enjoyment — these  form  but  a part  of  the  business  of  educa- 
tion. Dcoald  Stewart. 

Education  is  that  noble  art  which  has  the  charge  of  training  the  igno- 
rance and  imbecility  of  infancy  into  all  the  virtue,  and  power,  and  wisdom 
of  mature  manhood — of  forming,  of  a creature,  the  frailest  and  feeblest 
which  heaven  has  made,  the  intelligent  and  fearless  sovereign  of  the 
whole  animated  creation,  the  interpreter  and  adorer,  and  almost  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Divinity.  Tbomas  Brown. 

Education  is  a process  calculated  to  qualify  man  to  think,  feel,  and  act 
in  a manner  most  productive  of  happiness.  It  possesses  throe  essen- 
tials— Orst,  by  early  exercise  to  improve  the  powers  and  faculties,  bodily 
and  mental ; secondly,  to  impart  a knowledge  of  the  nature  and  purposes 
of  these  powers  and  faculties ; and,  thirdly,  to  convey  as  extensive  a 
knowledge  as  possible  of  the  nature  of  external  beings  and  things,  and 
the  relation  of  these  to  the  bum^  constitution.  J.  SafPscN. 

The  paramount  end  of  liberal  study  is  the  development  of  the  student’s 
mind,  and  knowledge  is  principally  useful  as  a means  of  determining  the 
faculties  to  that  exercise  through  which  this  development  is  accomplished. 
Self-activity  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  improvement;  and  educa- 
tion is  only  education — that  is,  accomplishes  its  purposes,  only  by  afford: 
ing  objects  and  supplying  incitements  to  this  spontaneous  exertion. 
Strictly  speaking,  every  man  must  educate  himself 

Sir  William  UAMaroR.  Uetaphytiu. 

The  great  result  of  schooling  is  a mind  with  just  vision  to  discern, 
with  free  force  to  do ; the  grand  schoolmaster  is  Practice. 

The  first  principle  of  human  culture,  the  foundation-stone  of  all  but 
&lse  imaginary  culture,  is  that  men  must  before  every  other  thing,  be 
trained  to  do  somewhat  Thus,  and  others  only,  the  living  Force  of  a 
new  man  can  be  awakened,  enkindled,  and  purified  into  victorious  clear- 
ness I TnoMAs  Carlyle.  Euaya. 
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The  true  end  of  edncation,  ia  to  unfold  and  direct  aright  our  whole  na- 
ture. Its  office  is  to  call  forth  power  of  ereiy  kind — power  of  thought, 
aficction,  will,  and  outward  action ; power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to  judge, 
to  contrive  ; power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly,  and  to  pursue  them  effic- 
iently; power  to  govern  ourselves,  and  to  influence  others;  power  to 
gain  and  tc  spread  happiness.  Reading  is  but  an  instrument ; education 
is  to  teach  its  best  use.  The  intellect  was  created,  not  to  receive  pas- 
sively a few  words,  dates,  facts,  but  to  be  active  for  the  acquisition  of 
truth.  Accordingly,  education  should  labor  to  inspire  a profound  love 
of  truth,  and  to  teach  the  processes  of  investigation.  A sound  logic,  by 
which  we  mean  the  science  or  art  which  instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  rea- 
soning and  evidence,  in  the  true  methods  of  inquiry,  and  in  the  sources 
of  false  judgments,  is  an  essential  part  of  a good  education.  And  yet, 
bow  little  is  done  to  teach  the  right  use  of  the  intellect,  in  the  common 
modes  of  training  cither  rich  or  poor.  As  a general  rule,  the  young  are 
to  bo  made,  as  far  as  possible,  their  own  teachers — the  discoverers  of 
truth — the  interpreters  of  nature — the  framers  of  science.  They  arc  to 
be  helped  to  help  themselves  They  should  be  taught  to  observe  and 
study  the  world  in  which  they  live,  to  trace  the  connections  of  events,  to 
rise  from  particular  facts  to  general  principles,  and  then  to  apply  these  in 
explaining  new  phenomena.  Such  is  a rapid  outline  of  the  intellectual 
education,  which,  as  far  as  possib’e,  should  bo  given  to  all  human  beings; 
and  with  this,  moral  education  st>>uiu  go  hand  in  hand.  In  proportion 
as  the  child  gains  knowledge,  Iw  should  bo  taught  how  to  use  it  well — 
how  to  turn  it  to  the  good  of  mankind.  lie  should  study  the  world  as 
God’s  world,  and  as  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form  interesting  connec- 
tions with  bis  fellow-creatures.  A spirit  of  humanity  should  be  breathed 
into  him  from  all  his  studies.  In  teaching  geography,  the  physical  and 
moral  condition,  the  wants,  advantages,  and  striking  peculiarities  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  the  relations  of  cliqmte,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to 
their  characters  and  pursuits,  should  be  pointed  out,  so  as  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  man  wherever  he  dwells.  History  should  be  constantly  used 
to  exercise  the  moral  judgment  of  the  young,  to  call  forth  sympathy  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  and  to  expose  to  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence that  selfish  ambition,  that  passion  for  dominion,  which  has  so  long 
deluged  the  earth  with  blood  and  woe.  And  not  only  should  the  excite- 
ment of  just  moral  feeling  bo  proposed  in  every  study,  the  science  of 
morals  should  form  an  important  part  of  every  child’s  instruction.  One 
branch  of  ethics  should  be  particularly  insisted  on  by  the  government. 
Every  school,  established  by  law,  should  be  specially  bound  to  teach  the 
duties  of  the  citixen  to  the  state,  to  unfold  the  principles  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  to  train  the  young  to  an  enlightened  patriotism. 

"W.  E.  Channino.  OAHitian  Examiner,  Nin.,  1838. 

The  object  of  the  science  of  education  is  to  render  the  mind  the  fittest 
possible  instrument  for  discovering,  applying,  or  obeying  the  laws  under 
which  God  has  placed  the  universe.  W atlaxu 
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COLLEGE  EDUCAHON  AXD  SELF  EDUOATIOK. 

A Lecture  delivered  in  University  College^  London^  introductory  to  the  Session  of 
(he  f\j/:uUy  of  Arts  and  Laws.  By  Darid  Masson,  Professor  of  Literaoro,  Uni* 
Versity  College,  London. 

Sc*ype  of  Education. — The  business  of  education,  in  ^ widest  sense,  is  co-ex* 
tensive  with  a man's  life:  that  it  begins  with  the  first  moment  of  life,  and  cilia 
with  tlie  lost;  and,  that  it  goes  on  not  alone  in  buildings  like  that  in  wliicli  we 
are  now  assembled,  but  in  every  combination  of  place,  company,  and  circum- 
stance, in  which  a man  may  voluntarily  station  himself  or  into  which  he  may 
bo  casually  thrust 

1 will  bore  understand  education  as  a process  extending  only  over  that  pre- 
paratory period  of  life  wbicli,  with  young  men,  may  bo  supposed  to  close  about 
tho  twuntietli  or  tW'enty-fifUi  year.  And,  1 will  also  understand  the  word  as  re- 
ferring chiefly  to  those  means,  whether  organizi*d  or  cusual,  by  which,  during 
that  period  of  life,  knowledge  is  act^uirod  und  aocumulaUKt 

Tlut  ScJumA  of  the  Family. — The  first  scliool  in  w hich  a man  is  bound  to  learn, 
and  in  w'hich  every  man  does,  in  spite  of  himself  learn  more  or  less,  Is  the 
school  of  his  OW'D  ancestry,  parentage,  and  kindred.  There  is  no  man,  however 
strong  his  character,  and  however  migratory  his  life,  in  whose  matuie  manner 
of  thought  there  are  not  traces  of  impressions  produced  on  him  by  tho  fiimily 
laces  amid  w'hidi  he  first  opened  his  eyes,  tho  family  joys  or  griefs  w'itli  which 
his  childhood  laughed  or  soblx-d,  tho  family  stories  and  traditions  to  which  his 
childhood  listened.  Happy  they  to  whom  this  has  been  a kindly  school ; the 
homes  of  whose  infancy  have  been  homes  of  peace,  order,  and  courU'sy ; over 
whoso  early  years  just  fatherly  authority  and  careful  motherly ^ntleness  have 
watched ; in  whose  experience  there  has  been  no  contradiction  between  tho 
sense  of  right  and  tho  ties  of  blood ; and  who  can  look  back  upon  progenitors, 
^ remembered  for  probity,  courage,  and  good  citizenship,  and  round  among  living 
kinsmen  w’oll  placed  and  well  respected  in  tlie  w’orhL  This  is  not  tho  common 
notion  of  pedigree.  That  man  were,  indeed,  little  better  than  a liar  who,  count- 
ing high  historic  nameg  among  his  ancestors,  should  pretend  to  be  careless  of 
the  fact;  but,  the  kind  of  pedigree  of  which  wo  speak  U to  be  found  in  tlie 
humblest  lineage  of  tlio  land ; and,  at  this  hour,  over  broad  Britain,  there  ore, 
as  we  all  know,  families  neither  rich  nor  noble,  to  have  sprung  from  which,  and 
to  have  been  nursed  on  their  unrecorded  fireside  legends,  w'ould,  for  Uie  purposes 
of  real  outfit  in  life,  bo  better  than  to  liave  been  Ixim  in  a castle  and  had  the 
blood  of  all  the  Plantagenets.  And  yet,  on  the  other  band,  even  those, — and 
they  ore  many, — to  whom  this  school  of  family  and  kindred  has  been  a hard 
school,  may  there,  also,  have  received  many  a powerful  and  useful  lesson.  Men 
do  learn  very  variously;  and  there  is  an  education  of  revolt  and  reaction,  as  well 
as  of  acquiescence  and  imitation.  The  training  received  in  the  school  of  family 
and  kindred  may  not  have  been  a genial  or  promising  one;  it  may  not  be  from 
the  past  in  his  own  lineage  that  one  can  derive  any  direct  stimulus  or  inspira- 
tion ; the  home  of  the  early  education  may  have  been  one  of  penury,  chill,  and 
contention;  a veritable  picture  of  a household,  with  its  household  gods  broken; 
and  yet,  oven  so,  the  culture  may  have  been  great  and  varied, — albeit,  some- 
tlmea,  a culture  of  strength  at  the  expense  of  symmetry. 

The  S(AocA  of  Locality. — have  always  felt  disposed  to  attach  a peeuliai 
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rovercDco  and  a peculiar  eenao  of  value  to  that  arrangement,  institution,  or 
whatever  you  chooee  to  call  it,  common  to  moat  eocietiee,  which  wo  in  Great 
Britain  designate  by  tlie  term  neighborhood  or  parish.  That  cver^*  man  should 
be  related,  and  sltould  feel  himself  related,  in  a particular  manner,  to  that  tnu;t 
of  earth  which  be  is  taught  to  regard  as  his  pahsti,  the  assigned  local  scone  oCp 
his  habitation  and  activity  on  this  side  the  grave,  seems  to  me  u natural  and 
ta|^utitul  arrangement,  w'hicb  our  political  system  would  do  well  to  respect,  use, 
and  consecrate.  The  limits  of  this  smallest  and  most  natunol  of  territorial 
division.^  may  be  variously  defined.  You  may  figure  a parish  as  a tract  of  earth 
containing  and  supporting  two  thousand  inhabitants,  the  ideal  of  a rural  parish; 
or,  you  nmy  figure  it  os  a tract  of  earth  underlying  the  sound  of  a particular 
church'boIL  That  this  smallest  of  territorial  divisions  should  merge  and  fit  into 
larger  and  still  larger  divisions, — the  district,  tlie  county,  and  so  on, — is  also 
necessary  and  natural;  but,  tlmt  a man's  closest  relations  ought  to  be  with  his 
owm  parish  and  neighborhood,  that  it  is  with  the  natural  and  social  phenomena 
lying  around  him  on  this  piece  of  earth  Urat  he  is  bound  primarily  to  make  him- 
self  acqumnted,  and  that  all  the  elementary  requirements  of  his  life  ought  to  be 
provided  for  by  apparatus  there  set  up,  seems  to  me  sound  doctrine.  For  a inau 
not  to  be  BO  locally  rclaUKl  during  at  least  a portion  of  his  life, — for  a niun  to  be 
shifting  about  in  his  youth  from  place  to  place,  not  remaining  long  enough  in  any 
to  root  his  affections  among  its  objects  and  details, — seems  to  me  a misfortune, 
in  point  of  fact,  however,  few  arc  in  this  predicament.  Removal  from  one's 
native  place  is  common  enough,  and  is  beeomiog  more  common ; but,  almost  oil, — 
including  even  those  exceptional  ;>cr8oiis  who,  having  been  bom  at  sea,  aru  re- 
puted to  belong  to  the  parish  of  Stepney, — are  located,  during  some  part  of  their 
lives,  in  some  one  district,  with  the  wliole  nsi)ect  and  circumstance  of  which  they 
'oecome  fumilioTi  and  which  they  leom  to  regard  as  native  ground.  Now,  it  is 
important  to  remark  that  there  is  no  district,  no  patch  of  the  habitable  earth,  in 
which  a man  can  be  placed  and  bred,  but  there  arc  within  that  spot  the  materials 
and  inducements  toward  a very  considerable  natural  education.  Kay,  more, 
there  is,  to  all  ordinary  intents  and  purposes,  no  one  district  in  tiie  natural  and 
artificial  circumstance  of  which  there  is  not  a tolerable  representation  and  epi- 
tome of  all  that  is  general  and  fundamental  in  nature  and  life  every  W'hcre.  Take 
Great  Britain  itself.  Every  British  parish  has  its  mineralogy;  everj’  British 
parish  has  its  geolcgy;  every  British  parish  has  its  botany;  every'  British  parish 
has  its  zoology ; every  British  parish  has  its  rains,  its  storms,  its  streams,  and, 
consequently,  its  meteorology  and  hydrology;  every  British  parish  has  its 
wonders  of  nature  and  art,  impressive  on  the  local  imagination,  and,  in  some 
cases,  actually  exerting  o physical  infiuonco  over  the  local  nerve ; and,  though 
these  objects  and  wonders  vary  immensely,  though  in  one  parish  geological 
circumstance  may  predominate,  in  another  botanical,  and  in  a third  hydrological 
or  architectural ; though  in  one  the  local  wonder  may  be  a marsh,  in  another  a 
rocky  cavern,  and  in  a third  an  old  fort  or  a bit  of  Roman  wall ; yet,  in  each 
there  is  a sufficient  touch  of  what  is  generic  in  aU.  Over  every  British  parish,  at 
least  when  night  comes,  there  hangs, — splendid  imago  of  our  identity  at  the 
highest, — the  same  nocturnal  glory,  a sapphire  concave  of  nearly  the  same  stars. 
Bcecend  to  the  life  and  living  circumstanco  of  the  community,  and  it  is  still  the 
same.  There  is  no  British  parish  in  which  ail  the  essential  processes,  passions, 
and  social  ongoings  of  British  humanity,  from  the  chaffering  of  the  market-place 
up  to  and  murderous  revenge,  are  not  proportionately  illustrated  and 
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epitomlfled.  There  is  no  British  parish  that  has  not  its  gossip,  its  humors,  its 
customs,  its  oracular  and  remarkablo  individuals,  its  oddities  and  whimsicalities; 
all  of  which  can  bo  mode  objects  of  study.  Finally,  tlierc  is  no  British  parish 
that  has  not  its  traditions,  its  legends,  and  histories,  connecting  Uie  genomtion 
present  upon  it  adth  the  world  of  the  antique.  And,  with  some  modification, 
it  is  the  same,  if|  passing  tho  limits  of  Britain,  we  extend  our  view  to  foreign 
lands  and  climes.  The  circum-stance,  physical,  artificial,  social  and  historicitl,  of 
a district  in  Italy  or  in  Spain,  is  largely  dilTerent  from  tho  corrcsj>onding  circura- 
Btmeo  of  a district  in  Britain;  much  more  so  tho  circumstance  of  a district  in 
South  America  or  Hindostan;  and  yet,  gcnerically,  tliere  is  so  much  that  is 
common,  that,  after  all,  a person  educated  in  the  midst  of  Italian  or  Spanish 
circurashineo,  has  about  the  same  stock  of  ftindamontal  notions  of  things  as  an 
Englishman  has,  and  that  a Hindoo  jest  will  pass  current  in  Middlesex.  Every 
man,  then,  learns  a vast  deal, — a large  proportion  of  our  surest  knowledge  is 
derived, — from  this  education  which  we  all  have,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  in  the 
school  of  native  local  circumstance.  It  appears  to  me  tliat,  in  our  educational 
theories,  wo  do  not  sufticiently  attend  to  this.  It  appears  to  mo  that,  among  all 
our  schemes  of  educational  reforni,  perhaps  the  most  desirable  would  be  one  for 
the  organization  and  systematic  development  of  this  education  of  local  circum> 
stance,  which  is,  at  any  rate,  everywhere  going  on.  Tina,  I conceive,  is  the  true 
tlieory  of  the  “ teaching  of  common  things.”  Every  child  bom  in  a parish  and 
resident  in  it,  ought  to  have,  as  his  intolleetual  outfit  in  life,  a tolerably  oomplota 
acqnaiutanco  with  the  concrete  facts  of  nature  and  life  presented  by  that  parish; 
and,  in  every  parish,  there  ought  to  be  a systematic  means  for  accomplishing  this 
object  Every  child  ought  to  cany'  with  him  into  life,  as  a little  eucyolopiedia, 
a stock  of  facts  and  pictures  collected  from  the  scene  of  his  earliest  habitation* 
and  associations;  ought  to  be  familiar  with  that  miscellany  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial circumstance  which  first  solicitetl  his  observation  in  the  locality  whore  bd 
was  brought  up ; from  its  minerals,  and  wild  plants,  and  birds,  and  molluscs,  up 
to  its  manufactures,  its  economics,  its  privileges  and  by-laws,  and  its  local  mytho- 
logy or  legends.  A reformed  system  of  parochial  education  ought  to  take  this 
in  charge,  and  to  secure  to  the  young  some  instruction  in  local  natural  history, 
local  antiquities,  local  mamifuctures  and  economics,  and  local  institutions  and 
customs.  Meanwhile,  in  tho  absence  of  any  systematic  means  of  accomplishing 
tlio  object,  we  see  tlxat  everywhere  healthy  boys  do,  by  their  own  locomotion 
and  inquisitiveness,  contrive  to  ac<|uire  a stock  of  concrete  local  fact  and  imagery. 
Wo  see  them  roaming  over  the  circle  of  their  neighborhoods,  singly  and  in  bands, 
ascending  hills,  climbing  trees  and  precipices,  peeping  into  foundries,  workshops, 
and  police  offices,  peering,  in  short,  into  every  thing  open  or  forbidden  to  them, 
and,  iu  tho  most  literal  sense  of  tho  phrase,  pursuing  knowledge  under  difficult- 
ies. And,  here,  accordingly,  in  addition  to  constitutional  difference  and  the  dif- 
ference of  family  schooling,  is  another  source  of  tho  intellectual  diversity  wo 
find  among  grown-up  men.  The  education  of  local  circumstance,  as  wo  have 
said,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a narrow  education ; all  that  is  general  and 
cesential  everywhere,  whether  as  respects  the  main  frets  of  nature  or  the  habits 
and  laws  of  the  human  mind,  is  repeated  in  miniature  in  every  spot.  Kant 
never  slept  out  of  Kunigsberg;  and  Socrates  never  wished  to  go  beyond  the 
walls  of  Athens.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  difference  of  local  educating  circum- 
stance is  one  of  tho  causes  of  difference  of  intellectual  taste  and  stylo  in  mature 
bfe.  No  two  districts  or  parishes  are  precisely  alike  in  their  suggeevions  and 
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intellectual  inducements.  Some  localities,  as  we  have  said,  allure  to  geology, 
others  to  botany,  others  to  fondness  for  landscape  and  color,  others  to  Dieclianics 
and  engineering,  others  to  archaeology  and  historical  lore.  Of  tliose  supposed 
three  hundred  youths,  for  example,— even  omitting  such  of  them  as  hod  been 
bom  and  brought  up  abroad,  amid  scenes,  and  a vegetation,  and  costumes,  and 
customs,  aye,  and  under  constellations  diflereot  from  our  own, — hardly  any  two 
of  the  British-bom  would  bo  found  trading  intellectually,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
same  stock  of  recollected  facts  and  images.  Some  migtit  have  been  bom  on  tlie 
sea-coast,  and  the  im^cs  most  familiar  to  their  memories  would  bo  those  of  rocks, 
and  slnngle,  and  a breaking  surf  and  brown  fishing  boats,  and  gulls  dipping  in 
the  waves,  and  heavy  clouds  gathering  for  a storm. 

**  I te«  • wretched  isle,  that  xhoet.like  ctaoda. 

Wrapt  in  ite  mist  slirauJ  in  the  wintrjr  main ; 

And  now  a cherrlcw  gleam  of  red-ploughed  lands. 

O’er  which  a crow  flies  heavy  in  the  rain." 

Others  might  have  been  bom  and  bred  in  sweet  pastoral  districts,  and  tlte  images 
most  kindly  to  their  fancy  would  bo  those  of  still  green  valleys,  and  little 
streams  flowing  through  them,  and  flocks,  led  by  tinkling  sheep-bells,  cropping 
the  uplands.  Others  might  bo  natives  of  rich  English  wheat  flats;  others  of 
barren  tracts  of  hill  and  torrent  Some  might  have  been  bom  in  provincial 
towns,  whore  the  kinds  of  circumstance  peculiar  to  street-life  would  preponderate 
over  the  purely  agricultural  or  rural;  others  might  be  denizens  of  tbo  great 
metropolis  itself  with  its  endless  extent  of  shops,  warehouses,  whar\’cs,  churches, 
and  chimneys.  In  large  towns,  and,  above  all,  in  London,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
the  fket  to  be  noted  is  the  infinite  preponderance  of  artificial  and  social  circum- 
stance over  that  of  natural  landscape,  and  its  infinitely  close  intertexture.  The 
spontaneous  education  there,  occordingly,  is  chiefly  in  what  is  socially  various, 
curious,  highly  developed,  comic,  and  characteristic.  So  strong,  however,  is  tbo 
instinct  of  local  attacliment,  that  natives  of  Ixfndon  do  contract  an  affection  for 
their  own  parislies  and  neighborhoods,  and  an  acquaintance  wnth  their  details 
and  humors,  over  and  above  their  general  regard  for  those  objects  which  claim 
the  common  worship  of  all.  In  short,  however  wo  turn  tlio  matter  over,  wo 
still  find  that  a largo  proportion  of  the  most  substantial  education  of  every  one 
consists  of  this  unconscious  and  inevitable  education  of  local  circumstance;  and 
that,  in  fact,  much  of  the  original  capital  on  which  wo  all  trade  intellectually 
during  life  is  that  moss  of  miscellaneous  fact  and  imagery  which  our  senses  have 
taken  in  busily  and  imperceptibly  amid  the  scenes  of  their  first  exercise.  In  the 
lives  of  moat  men  who  have  become  eminent,  whether  in  speculative  science  or 
in  imaginative  literature,  a tinge  of  characteristic  local  color  may  be  tniced  to 
the  last  Adam  Smith  meditated  his  "Wealth  of  Nations”  on  the  sands  of  a 
■trip  of  Fifeshire  sea-coast,  and  drew  the  instances  which  suggested  the  doctrine* 
of  that  work  to  his  own  mind,  and  by  which  he  expounded  them  to  others,  from 
the  petty  circumstance  of  a small  fishing  and  weaving  community  close  by.  And, 
in  Shakspearo  bimsolf  widely  as  his  imagination  ranged,  it  will  be  found  tliat, 
in  his  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  at  least,  large  tise  is  made  of  the  native 
circumstance  of  bis  woody  Warwickshire,  with  its  elms,  its  willows,  its  crow'- 
flowers,  daisies,  and  long-purplcs.  However  migratory  a man  has  been,  and 
however  thickly,  by  his  mig^ions,  he  may  have  covered  the  tablets  of  his 
memory  witli  successive  coatings  of  imagery,  there  are  times  when,  as  ho  shuts 
his  oy68,  all  these  seem  washed  aw*ay,  and  tbo  original  photographs  of  his  early 
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yeare, — the  hill,  the  moor,  the  village  spire,  the  very  turn  of  the  road  where  he 
met  the  soliUiy  horseman, — start  out  fresh  as  over.  Nay,  more,  it  will  be 
found,  (and  this  is  a fact  of  which  llartley  and  his  laws  of  the  association  of 
ideas  have  never  made  any  thing  to  the  purpose,)  Uuit  perpetually,  underneath 
our  formal  processes  of  thinking,  apparently  independent  of  these  processes,  and 
yet  someliow  pla3ring  into  them  and  qualifying  them,  there  is  passing  through 
our  minds  a series  of  such  tmbidden  reappearing  photographs,  a flow  of  such 
recollected  imagery. 

The  School  of  TratA,  Books  and  Friendship. — Under  the  head  of  the  education 
of  travel  I include,  as  you  may  guess,  all  that  comes  of  migration  or  change  of 
residence ; and  my  remarks  under  the  former  head  will  have  enabled  you  to  see 
that  all  this,  important  and  varied  as  it  may  seem,  consists  simply  in  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  field  of  observed  fact  and  circumstance.  All  the  celebrated  cfiects 
of  travel,  purely  as  such,  in  enlarging  the  mind,  breaking  down  prejudice,  and 
what  not,  will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  this.  If  I pass  now  to  the 
education  of  books,  hero  also  I find  that  the  same  phrase,— extension  of  the  field 
of  circumstance, — answers  to  a good  deal  of  what  this  education  accomplUhes. 
Books  are  travel,  so  to  speak,  reversed;  they  bring  supplies  of  otherwise  inoc> 
cessible  fact  and  imagery  to  the  feet  of  the  reader.  Books,  too,  have  this 
advantage  over  trav^  that  they  convey  information  fiom  remote  times  os  well 
as  from  distant  plaoe&  **If  the  invention  of  the  ship,”  says  Bac<jn,  '‘was 
thought  so  noble,  which  carrietb  riches  and  commodities  fVoro  place  to  place,  and 
consociatoth  the  most  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fhiits,  how  much 
more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and 
make  ages  so  distant  to  participate  of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions, 
the  one  Af  the  other  1 ’*  In  these  words,  however,  there  is  a suggestion  that  the 
education  of  books  oonsists  not  alone  in  the  mere  extension  of  the  field  of  the 
concrete.  Books  admit  us  to  the  accumulated  past  thought,  as  well  os  to  the 
accumulated  past  fact  and  incident  of  the  human  race ; and,  though  much  of 
that  thought. — as,  for  example,  what  comes  to  us  in  poetry,— consists  but  of  a 
new  form  of  concrete,  (the  concrete  of  the  fantastic  or  ideal,)  yot  a large  pro* 
portion  of  it  consists  of  something  totally  different, — abstract  or  generalized 
sdence.  It  is  in  the  school  of  books,  more  particularly,  that  that  great  step  in 
education  takes  place, — the  translation  of  the  concrete  into  the  abstract,  the 
organization  of  mere  fact  and  imagery  into  science.  It  is  in  conversation  w'ith 
books,  more  particularly,  that  one  first  secs  unfolded,  one  by  one,  that  splendid 
roll  of  the  so*called  sciences, — mathematics,  astronomy,  mechanics,  cliernii^try, 
physiolcgy,  moral  science,  and  politics,  with  all  their  attached  sciences  and  sub* 
divisions,— in  which  the  aggregate  thought  of  the  human  race  on  all  subjects 
has  been  systematized;  and  that  one  first  sees  all  knowledge  laid  out  into 
certain  great  orders  of  ideas,  any  one  of  which  will  fiimish  occupation  for  a life. 
This  great  fiinctioa,  we  say,  peculiarly  belongs  to  books.  And  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  education  of  friendahipt  In  what  does  this  consist,  and  what  does  it 
peculiarly  achieve?  It  consists,  evidently,  in  all  that  can  result,  in  the  way  of 
culture,  fiom  a closer  relation  than  ordinary  with  certain  selected  indivi<luals  out 
of  the  throng  through  which  one  passes  in  the  course  of  one's  life.  It  is  given 
to  every  one  to  form  such  close  sentimental  relations  with  perhaps  six  or  seven 
mdividuals  in  the  course  of  the  early  period  of  life ; and  tbceo  relationships,— 
&r  easier  at  this  time  of  life  than  aftemv  ard, — are  among  the  most  powerful 
educating  influonces  to  wliich  youth  can  be  subjcctecL  Friendship  educates 
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mainly  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  educates  by  disposing  and  enabling 
one  to  make  certain  individual  specimens  of  human  character,  and  all  that  is 
coDUGcted  with  them,  objects  of  more  serious  and  minute  study  than  is  bestowed 
on  men  at  large ; and,  in  the  second  place,  it  takes  a man  out  of  his  own  person* 
ality,  and  doubles,  triples,  or  quintuples  bis  natural  powers  of  insight,  by  com- 
pelling him  to  look  at  nature  and  lilb  through  the  eyes  of  others,  each  of  whom 
is,  for  the  time  being,  another  sel£  This  second  function  of  IHendsbip,  as  an 
infiucDce  of  intclloctual  culture,  is  by  far  the  most  important  There  are,  of 
course,  various  degrees  of  friendship,  and  various  exercises  of  it  in  the  same 
degree.  There  is  friendsliip  with  equals,  friendship  with  inferiors,  and  friend- 
ship with  superiors.  Of  all  forms  of  friendship  in  youth,  by  far  the  most  efroct* 
ive,  os  a means  of  education,  is  that  species  of  enthusiastic  veneration  which 
young  men  of  loyal  and  well-conditioned  minds  are  apt  to  contract  for  men  of 
intellectual  eminence  within  their  owti  circles.  Tlio  educating  eflcct  of  such  an 
attachment  is  prodigious;  and  happy  the  youth  who  forms  one.  We  all  know 
the  advice  given  to  young  men  to  “tliink  for  tliemselves ; ” and  there  is  sense 
and  soundness  in  that  advice;  but,  if  I were  to  select  what  I account  perhaps 
the  most  fortunate  thing  that  can  befall  a young  man  during  tlie  early  period  of 
his  life, — the  most  fortunates  too,  in  the  end,  for  his  intellectual  independence,— 
it  would  be  his  being  voluntarily  subjected,  for  a time,  to  some  powerful  intel- 
lectual tyranny. 

Book  Education. — All  our  schools,  all  our  colleges,  nil  our  libraries,  almost 
every  thing,  in  fact,  that  w'c  recognize  as  an  educational  institution,  with  the 
partial  exception  of  recently  founded  industrial  schools  and  schools  of  practical 
art,  are  but  a machinery  for  forwarding  wliat  may  be  called  book  education. 
Here,  however,  we  must  make  a distinction.  This  extensive  mad^ery  of 
book  education,  which  is  set  up  amongst  us,  consists  of  two  portions.  One 
portion  has  for  its  object  simply  the  effective  teaching  of  the  art  of  reading, 
with  its  usual  adjuncts ; another  has  for  its  object  the  guidance  of  the  comtuuuity 
iu  the  use  of  that  art  when  it  has  been  acquired.  Let  us  say  that  the  first 
function  is  performed  by  the  schooU  of  the  country,  and  that  the  second  is 
reserved  for  the  colleges  of  the  country.  Tliis  docs  not  exactly  accord  with  the 
fact,  many  of  our  so-called  schools  going  far  beyond  the  mere  teaching  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  undertaking  port  of  the  duty  we  have  assigned  to  colleges; 
and,  many  of  our  so-called  colleges,  alas!  having  devolved  upon  them  too  much 
of  the  proper  drudgery  of  schools. 

Teach  a man  to  road  and  write  perfectly,  and  the  rest,  generally  speaking,  is 
in  his  own  power.  Ue  is  no  longer  a Helot ; you  have  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  franchise  of  books.  With  this  possession,  and  with  such  access  as  be 
may  have  to  libraries,  ho  may  be  any  thing  he  pleases  and  has  faculty  for.  By 
reading  in  ono  direction,  be  may  make  himself  a mathomatician ; by  reading  in 
another,  ho  may  become  an  adept  in  political  economy;  by  reading  in  many  he 
may  become  a variously  cultured  man.  The  occomplishmont  of  perfect  and  easy 
reading  in  one’s  own  language  is,  after  all,  the  grand  distinction  between  the 
educated  and  the  non-educated.  There  are,  indeed,  degrees  and  differences 
among  those  above  this  lino;  but,  between  those  abovo  it  and  those  below  it 
thero  is  a great  gulf. 

Self  Education. — Once  in  possession  of  the  franchise  of  books,  a man,  as  we 
have  said,  has,  generally  speaking,  the  rest  in  his  own  power.  There  is  no  limit 
to  what,  with  talent  and  perseverance,  he  may  attain.  He  may  become  a 
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dASflical  {Scholar  and  a lingni.st;  or,  ho  mav  grow  eminent  in  speculation  and  the 
sciences.  We  have  inatancea  in  abundance  of  such  perseverance;  and  wo  have 
a name  for  those  who  so  distinguish  themselves.  A person  who,  availing  him- 
self of  the  spontaneous  means  of  education  afforded  by  the  other  great  schools, 
which  wo  have  enumerated, — the  school  of  family,  the  school  of  native  local 
circumstance,  the  school  of  tmvel,  and  the  school  of  friendship,  and  having,  also, 
somehow  or  other,  been  put  in  possession  of  the  fVanchise  of  book.s, — conducts 
the  rest  of  his  book  education  himself  and  conducts  it  so  successfully  as  to 
become  eminent,  is  calk'd  a self-educated  man.  Society  often  distinguishes 
between  self-educated  men  and  men  who  are  college-bred,— that  is,  who  have 
not  only  been  taught  to  read  and  write  in  plain  schools,  but  have  hud  the  l>eno- 
fit,  for  a certain  period  of  their  more  advanced  youth,  of  that  higher  pedagt^io 
apparatus  tvhich  directs  and  systematizes  reading,  and,  to  some  extent  super- 
sedes its  use  by  imparting  its  results  in  an  oral  form.  Now,  the  question  has 
bet*n  raised,  whether  this  higher  pedagogic  apparatus, — whether  collogi**,  in 
feet, — are  really  of  so  much  use  as  has  been  fancied ; and,  wljcthcr  it  would  not 
be  enough  If,  in  these  days,  pedagogy  were  to  stop  at  the  first  stage, — that  of 
thoroughly  teaching  the  mechanical  art  of  reading, — and  wore  then  to  turn  the 
youth  of  a community  so  instnictod  loose  upon  Iho  libraries  and  the  mistH.'llane- 
ous  teaching  of  life.  This  qui'slion  is  gaining  ground,  and  not  without  aj>pju>»nt 
reason.  Of  the  men  of  our  own  day  who  are  eminent  in  station,  influential  in 
society,  and  distingtiished  in  art,  science,  and  letters,  there  are  many  wh<^nve 
not  received  what  Is  generally  called  an  academic  education.  I have  only  to 
glance  round  among  those  who  are  at  present  conspicaioas  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  British  literature,  and  I find  not  a few  who  never  studied  in  any  university. 
And  so,  if  I look  back  upon  the  past.  Tlie  very  king,  the  unappr{)o<‘habl© 
monarch  of  our  literature  was  a Warwickshire  man,  who  liad  little  I.Atin,  leas 
Oroek.  and,  perhaps,  no  mathematics.  True,  the  larger  number  of  those  ex- 
amples of  intellectual  eminence  attained  without  academic  education,  would  be 
found  to  be  not  properly  self-educated  men,  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  we  are 
now  using  tho  term,  but,  to  some  extent,  college-bred.  Over  Great  Britain,  and 
in  England  in  particular,  there  are  hundreds  of  public  schools  and  private  semi- 
naries which  do,  though  not  to  the  same  length  as  tho  great  universiti(*s,  perform 
the  ftinclions,  ns  wo  have  deflneil  them,  of  colleges;  and,  it  is  in  tln*se  that  by 
fer  tho  largest  proportion  of  young  men,  even  of  well-rircumstanctMi  famili^ 
are  e^iucjited.  Shakspoare  was  taught  at  tho  grammar-school  of  his  native  towm, 
where  the  boys  at  this  day  wear  square  academic  caps,  whatever  they  did  in  his; 
so  that  the  proper  measure  of  Shakspeoro’s  etlucation,  even  scholastically,  is  that 
ho  was  carried  ns  for  on  by  the  pedagogy  of  his  time  as  at  least  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  hw  contempomries.  Perhaps  the  number  of  self-educated  prodigies,  in 
the  present  restricted  sense  of  tho  term,  Ls  not  so  great  as  supposed.  Still,  thcro 
are  examples  of  eminent  men,  self-educated  even  in  this  extreme  sense  of  the 
term ; th.at  is,  of  men  who,  having  received  absolutely  nothing  from  formal 
pedogr»gy  but  the  plain  faculty  of  reading  and  writing,  if  always  that,  hav» 
Acquire<i  all  their  subsequent  book  education  privately  for  themselves. 

Edtirntional  office  of  C<Mcgei9. — The  question  simply  is  whether,  when  a com- 
munity has,  by  one  set  of  educational  apparatus  called  schools,  put  its  young 
tneii  in  possession  of  that  faculty  of  reading  and  taste  for  the  same,  which  are 
Uie  key  to  all  the  knowledge  contained  in  books,  it  may  tl>en  leave  thorn  to 
their  own  private  perseverance,  according  to  their  inclinations  and  opportunities 
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or,  whether  finer  reeults  maj  not  be  attained  by  handing  them  over,  at  thia  point, 
to  another  and  a higher  kind  of  educational  apparatus,  called  colleges,  which 
will  take  charge  of  them  a few  years  longer,  Assist  them  in  their  first  inroads 
upon  tho  vast  ma»i  of  thought  and  knowledge  accumulated  in  books,  and,  in 
part,  super^e  and  supplement  that  method  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  oral 
instruction. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  colleges  fulfill  this  important  function,  that  they  guar- 
antee to  society  a oortmn  amount  of  competency  in  certain  professions,  in  which 
previou.sly  guaranteed  competency  is  necessary.  The  professioas  most  ostensibly 
in  this  predicament  are  those  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine ; but,  there  are 
numberless  other  professions  fenr  the  efficiency  and  respectability  of  which  a 
certain  amount  of  attested  general  acquirement,  as  well  as  of  special  professional 
training,  in  those  who  engage  in  them,  is  absolutely  requisite.  This  function  of 
insuring  society  against  the  intrusion  of  quacks  and  ignorant  pretenders  into 
important  professions,  is  performed,  as  well  as  it  admits  of  being  performed,  by 
colleges.  Before  a man  can  l^ally  practice  medicine,  for  example,  it  is  required 
that  ho  shall  have  attended  courses  of  lectures,  not  only  in  what  appertains  to 
medical  science  but  also  in  those  general  subjects  which  enter  into  a liberal 
education.  And  so,  in  various  ways,  and  under  various  forms  of  regulation, 
with  other  professions. 

It  is  not  only  with  a view  to  professional  qualification  that  persons  are  the 
botteg  for  being  detained,  whether  they  will  or  not,  in  places  where  knowledge 
is  systematically  administered.  Indolence,  love  of  amusement,  preference  for 
the  pleasant,  the  trivial,  and  the  immediate,  over  w'hat  is  important,  substantial 
and  lasting,  ore  besetting  sins  even  in  manhoo<i,  but  in  youth  they  arc  especially 
natural.  If  a body  of  young  men,  fi^h  from  school,  were  turned  loose  upon 
the  huge  library  of  printed  literature,  to  find  their  way  into  it  and  through  it  as 
they  liked,  many  of  them,  doufitloss,  would  prove  insatiable  readers;  but,  it  is 
questionable  whether  many  of  them,  of  their  own  accord,  would  choose  the 
right  directions,  or  would  pursue  their  reading  beyond  that  point  where  toil  and 
patience  began  to  be  requisite.  But,  what  is  elenrly  wonted  is  a kind  of  intel- 
lectual generalship,  if  we  may  so  speak,  that  sliall  muster  youth  in  front  of  the 
masses  of  literature  wbicli  have  to  be  pierced  through  and  conquered ; drill 
them ; infiise  a bold  spirit  into  them ; i>oint  out  to  tliem  the  proper  points  of 
at^k,  the  redoubts  where  glory  is  to  be  won ; and,  while  leaving  them  as  much 
BOO{)c  as  possible  for  individual  energy  and  inclination,  lead  them  on,  according 
to  a plan,  in  regular  order  and  column.  This  duty  is  undertaken  by  colleges. 
There  young  men  are  assembled  in  classes,  the  business  of  which  has  been 
arranged,  however  imperfectly,  according  to  an  idea  of  the  best  manner  in 
whicli  knowledge  may  bo  {sirtitioned.  They  are  obliged  to  be  present  so  many 
hours  a day  in  tho  selected  classc>s,  and  there  to  hear  lectures  on  various  subjects 
dcinjcratoly  read  to  them,  whether  they  will  or  not ; and  thus,  as  W'oU  as  by  the 
discipline  of  examinations  and  the  like,  certain  orders  of  ideas  as  well  as  certain 
intellectual  tendeDcies  are  worked  into  them  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  acquired,  and  which  place  them  at  an  advantage  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Tlrnt  I have  not  exaggemtod  this  U5»o  of  colleges  I believe  observation  will 
prove.  I believe  it  will  bo  found  Ibat  many  of  our  first  speculative  and  scien- 
tific minds  have  derived  tlio  special  tendencies  which  have  made  their  lives 
fiunous  from  impulses  communicated  in  colleges.  I think,  also,  it  will  be  found 
that  strictly  self-educated  men.— of  course  I except  the  higher  and  more  Ulustrioua 
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instances,— do  not,  ajT  a body,  exlubit  the  same  tenacity  and  perseverance 
in  pushing  knowledge  to  its  iartheet  limits  as  academic  men  of  equal  power. 
Their  disposition,  in  most  instances,  is  to  be  content  with  what  I will  call  prozi> 
mate  knowledge, — that  which  lies  about  them  and  can  be  turned  to  immediate 
account.  It  is  in  current  politics,  in  general  literature,  and  in  popular  matter  of 
thought,  that  they  move  and  have  their  being;  upon  the  laborious  tracks  of 
abstract  science,  or  difficult  and  ertremc  speculation,  they  do  not  so  often  enter. 
Or  if  occasionally,  we  do  see  a self-taught  geologist,  a self-taught  botanist,  or  a 
self-taught  mathematician,  then,  not  unfreqaently,  there  is  an  egotistic  exulta- 
tion over  the  labor  gone  through,  and  an  exaggerated  estimation  of  the  particu- 
lar science  overtaken  in  its  relations  to  the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  Tliere  is 
too  much,  so  to  speak,  of  the  spirit  of  the  private  soldier,  w*hose  idea  of  the 
field  is  but  the  recollection  of  his  own  movements.  There  are,  I repeat, 
examples  of  self-educated  men  of  so  high  an  order  as  to  be  free  fVom  these 
faults.  8till|  I believe  what  I have  said  wdll  be  found,  in  the  main,  correct. 
Nay,  abroad  in  society  generally  there  ia,  I believe,  too  much  of  that  spirit  of 
contempt  for  the  high,  the  profound,  and  the  elaborate,  in  the  way  of  specula- 
tion, which  the  worldly  success  of  half  taught  men  of  good  natural  abilities  is 
calculated  to  foster. 

Even  supposing  that  men  could  map  out  the  field  of  knowledge  for  themselves, 
determine  at  a glance  into  what  great  orders  of  ideas  the  past  thought  of  the 
human  race  could  be  beet  distributed  for  the  purposes  of  study,  and  spontane- 
ously go  to  work  upon  these  in  the  right  spirit,  still,  in  the  detailed  prosecution 
of  any  study  by  moans  of  books,  assistance  would  be  necessary.  Accordingly, 
one  use  of  colics  is  that  they  direct  and  systematize  reading.  The  art  of 
recommending  good  books,  and  of  leading  on  from  one  book  to  another,  is  one 
of  the  roost  useful  qualifications  of  a teacher,  and  it  may  be  carried  to  extra- 
ordinary perfection.  Perhaps,  indeed,  wo  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  this 
function  of  colleges;  perhaps  we  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  fiict  that,  since 
colleges  were  first  instituted,  their  place  in  the  general  system  of  education  has 
been  greatly  changed.  When  colleges  were  first  instituted,  books  were  scarce, 
and  difficult  of  access;  men  were  then  their  own  oncyclopttdias ; and,  every 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Puns  Scotus,  or  other  ornament  of  a university,  w'as  bound  to 
be  a walking  incarnation  of  the  UAum  scihiU,  Hence,  a course  of  lectures  in 
those  days  was  expected  to  be, — whatever  might  be  its  other  merits, — a dig^ 
of  all  accessible  information  on  the  subject  treated.  Now,  however,  that  there 
exist,  on  all  subjeerts,  books  which  it  is  im|>ossible  for  even  the  best  living 
thinker  wholly  to  supersede,  such  lectures  of  a mere  digest  and  detail  are  out  of 
place ; and,  the  business  of  teachers  is  rather  to  direct  the  reading  of  the  pupils, 
and  to  reserve  their  original  disquisitions  for  those  points  where  they  can  hope 
to  modify  and  extend  what  has  been  previously  advanced. 

Quite  as  much  now  as  in  those  remote  times  when  colleges  were  first  sot  up 
in  Europe  tliey  afford  to  youtli  tlmt  highest  of  all  educational  privileges,  the 
chance  of  coming  into  personal  contact  with  men  either  of  original  speculative 
power  in  tlieir  several  departments,  or  of  unusual  fervor  and  enthusiasm,  kind- 
ling into  zeal  all  that  come  near  them,  and  imparting  life  and  fire  to  all  that 
they  touch.  I have  spoken  of  the  wonderftil  efficacy  of  this  influence  casually 
encountered  in  society ; but,  it  Is  the  very  nature  of  colleges  to  concentrate  it 
and  make  it  nccetwible. 

Finallr.  I Ixdievo  there  is  something  in  the  oral  method  of  conveying  knowledge^ 
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whether  after  the  tutorial  or  after  tlio  professorial  feshion,  but,  porluips, 
most  efiective  in  the  latter,  which  fits  it  to  perform  certain  offices  of  instructioa 
far  better  than  they  oould  be  performed  by  private  communion  with  books.  I 
will  not  enlarge  on  this  topic.  I will  only  say,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
forms  and  circumstantials  of  oral  teaching  are  such  that  any  thing  in  the  sliape 
of  a general  doctrine  or  principle  is  far  more  expeditiously  and  impressively 
inculcated,  in  this  mode,  through  the  ear,  than  it  can  usually  be  taken  in  through 
the  eye ; and  that,  consequently,  any  science,  such  as  political  economy,  the 
proper  teaching  of  which  consists  in  the  slow  infiltration  into  tho  minds  of  the 
pupils  of  a series  of  such  general  doctrines,  one  by  one,  as  well  as  those  parts 
of  all  sciences  which  consist  of  massive  single  propositions,  can  be  best  taught 
by  lectures  and  examinations.  Curiously  enougli,  this  is  precisely  that  function 
of  colleges  wliich,  after  the  revolution  in  our  educational  system,  caused  by  the 
increase  of  books,  woiild  still,  at  any  rate,  bo  reserved  for  them. 

[The  views  of  the  efficiency  of  oral  or  professorial  teaching,  sO  felicitously 
expres.scd  by  Prof.  Masson  in  the  alx)ve  extracts,  are  held  by  Prof  Vaughan,  in 
his  pamphlet  entitled  '^Oxford  Reform  and  Oxford  Professors."'\ 

Tho  type  is  a poor  substitute  for  tho  human  voice.  It  has  no  means  of  arous^ 
ing,  moderating,  nnd  adjusting  the  attention.  It  has  no  emphasis  except  italics, 
and  this  mcagro  notation  can  not  finely  graduate  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  occa- 
sion. It  can  not  in  this  way  mark  the  heed  which  should  bo  specially  and 
cliiefly  given  to  peculiar  passages  nnd  wonLs.  It  has  no  variety  of  manner  nnd 
Intonation,  to  show,  by  their  cliangos,  how  the  words  are  to  bo  accepted,  or 
what  comparative  importance  is  to  bo  attached  to  them.  It  has  no  natural 
music  to  take  the  oar,  liko  the  human  voice;  it  carries  with  it  no  human  eye  to 
range,  and  to  rivet  the  student,  when  on  the  verge  of  truancy,  and  to  command 
his  intellectual  activity  by  an  appeal  to  the  common  courtesies  of  life.  Half  the 
S3rml>oliMm  of  a living  language  is  thus  lost  when  It  is  committed  to  paper;  and, 
that  symbolism  ia  tho  very  means  by  which  the  forces  of  tho  hearer’s  mind  can 
be  best  wmoinized,  or  most  pleasantly  excited.  The  K'cture,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  delivered,  possesses  all  these  instruments  to  win,  and  hold,  and  harmonize 
attention;  ami,  above  all,  it  imports  into  tho  whole  touching  a human  character, 
which  the  printc-d  book  can  never  supply.  The  Professor  is  the  science  or  sub- 
ject vitalizcil  and  humanized  in  the  student’s  presence.  He  secs  him  kindle  into 
his  subject;  he  sees  reflected  and  exhibited  in  him,  liis  manner,  and  his  earnest- 
ness, tho  general  power  of  tlic  science  to  engage,  delight,  and  absorb  a human 
intelligcnc'e.  -Ilis  natural  sympathy  and  admiration  attract  or  impel  his  Lastes, 
and  fecliugH,  and  wLshes,  for  the  moment,  into  tho  same  current  of  feeling;  and, 
his  mind  is  naturally,  and  rapidly,  and  insensibly  strung  and  attuned  to  the 
strain  of  truth  which  Is  offered  to  him. 

One  peculiarity  and  advantage,  too,  in  this  mode  of  communication,  attends 
a comprehensive  lecture,  which  is  not  shored  by  a book.  All  wlio  hear  it,  must 
hear  it  at  tho  same  moment ; it  affects  a large  number  of  individuals  at  the  .some 
time;  it,  therefore,  becomes  straightway  more  or  less  a topic  of  conversation  or 
conversational  debate,  in  which  the  comparison  and  contribution  of  inipressiona 
tends  to  diffuse,  and,  in  some  degree,  equalize,  tho  benefit ; ospecioUy  in  an  aca- 
demical city,  where  tho  dispersed  audience  quits  the  lecture-room  to  meet  again 
IQ  tlie  halls  and  common-rooms  of  the  university  witlun  a few  hours. 
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The  c!iief  difBciJty  with  which  a writer,  who  urgee  a reform  in  education,  haa 
to  struggle,  is  the  general  ignorance  of  its  noitire,— of  wliat  it  can  do  for  man* 
kind.  If  correct  notions  of  its  power  were  once  impressed  upon  the  public 
mind,  so  that  men  should  feel  the  extent  of  their  own  educational  want,  im> 
provements,  wliich  are  now  year  after  year  vainly  urged  upon  their  attention, 
would  at  onco  bo  carried  into  effect  The  utmost  that  is  hoped,  or  dreamed  by 
theorists,  would  bo  outstripped  in  action  and  practice  by  tlie  energies  of  society, 
working  out  cnlucation,  as  they  have  worked  out  the  arts  dependent  on  the 
physical  sciences.  In  attempting,  therefore,  to  prove  the  advanUtge  of  giving 
increased  social  importance  to  the  educational  profession,  it  will  be  requisite,  in 
the  hrst  place,  to  point  out  how  ranch  more  than  is  usually  suppo.sed  is  prop* 
crly  included  in  education,  and  to  show  sometliing  of  its  power  over  human 
happiness. 

Kducation,  then,  docs  not  moan  merely  reading  and  writing,  nor  any  degree, 
however  cunsiderable,  of  mere  intellectual  instruction.  It  is,  in  its  largest  sense, 
a process  which  extends  from  the  commcnci'ment  to  the  termination  of  exist- 
ence. A clnld  comes  into  the  world,  and  at  once  his  education  begins.  Often 
At  his  birth  the  seeds  of  disease  or  deformity  arc  sown  in  his  constitution — and 
while  he  hangs  at  hLs  mother’s  breast,  he  is  imbibing  impressions  which  will  re- 
main with  him  through  life.  During  the  first  period  of  infancy,  the  physical 
frame  expands  and  strengthens;  but  its  dolicoto  structure  is  influenced  for  good 
or  ovU  by  all  surrounding  circumstances,— cleanliness,  light,  air,  food,  warmth. 
By  and  by,  the  young  being  within  shows  itself  more.  The  senses  become 
quicker.  The  desires  and  affections  assume  a more  definite  shape.  Every  ob- 
ject which  gives  a sensation,  every  desire  gnitified  or  denied,  every  act,  word, 
or  look  of  affection  or  of  unkindnea.s.  1ms  its  effect,  sometimes  slight  and  imper- 
ceptible, sometimes  obvious  and  permanent,  iu  building  up  the  human  being; 
or,  rather,  in  doterminiog  the  direction  in  which  it  Will  shoot  up  and  ntifold  it- 
self. Through  the  different  states  of  the  infant,  the  child,  the  boy,  the  youth, 
the  man,  the  development  of  his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  goes 
on,  the  various  circumstances  of  his  condition  incessantly  acting  upon  him — the 
healthfulness  or  unhealthfulnes.s  of  the  air  lie  breathes;  the  kind,  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  his  food  and  clothing;  the  degree  in  which  his  physical  powers  are 
exerted;  the  freedom  with  which  his  .senses  are  allowed  or  encouraged  to  exer- 
cise themselves  upon  external  objects ; the  extent  to  which  his  faculties  of  re- 
roeraliering,  comparing,  reasoning,  are  tasked;  llio  sound.s  and  sights  of  homo; 

* Prite  Enay  on  the  Expediency  and  Mennf  of  KleTatinc  the  PrufeMion  of  tbe  Sdoeatot-io  8o- 
•iety.  PublUbed  by  tbe  Central  Society  of  Education,  tioodoo. 
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the  moral  example  of  parents;  the  dLsciplino  of  school;  the  nature  and  deg;roe 
of  hia  studios,  rewards,  and  punishments ; the  personal  qualities  of  his  compan* 
Ions;  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  society,  juvenile  and  advanced,  in  which 
he  moves;  and  the  character  of  the  public  institutions  under  which  ho  lives. 
The  successive  operation  of  all  these  circumstances  upon  a human  being  from 
e.*trliest  childhood  constitutes  his  education; — an  education  which  does  not  ter- 
minate with  the  arrival  of  manhood,  but  continues  through  hfe^ — which  is  itself) 
upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  revelation  and  reason,  a state  of  probation  or 
education  for  a subsequent  and  more  glorious  existence. 

Tlie  first  inquiries,  then,  which  prefvmt  themselves  are,  whether  circumstances 
act  upon  the  mind  at  random,  or  according  to  any  fixed  and  discoverable  laws? 
—and  how  far  is  it  in  our  power  to  control  tlieir  operation?  To  these  it  can  bo 
.answered,  that  the  growth  of  the  hunmn  being,  from  infancy  up,  in  mind  as  well 
as  in  body,  takes  place,  ot  all  events  to  a great  extent^  according  to  fixed  laws. 
The  assertion  is  qualified  simply  to  avoid  certain  ermtroversies  which  have  no 
practical  relation  to  the  subject.  No  one  can  observe  the  movements  of  his 
own  mind,  or  the  mental  operations  of  another,  particailarlr  a child,  without  dis- 
covering the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  combinations  of  thoughts,  or  of 
thoughts  and  acta.  When  two  sensations,  or  a sensatjou  and  an  idea,  or  two 
idca.s,  have  been  frequently  experienced  together,  the  occurrence  of  one  c*a‘ls  up 
Die  other.  The  name  “table”  suggests  the  idea.  The  first  word  of  a familiar 
poem  brings  the  otlicrs  after  it.  A sudden  blow  excites  anger.  Frequent  pain 
makes  frcffhlness  habitual.  Here  wo  see  the  operation  of  laws, — laws  of  mind 
dUcovernhlo  by  obser\‘alion  of  nature,  like  the  laws  of  mechanics  or  astronomy. 
Tljcse  must  form  the  ba.«is  of  practical  education,— the  science  on  which  the  art 
is  founded.  The  practical  art  of  education  has  regard  to  a small  part  only  of  t!»o 
long  train  of  cireurnstancea  which  operate  upon  a human  being; — namely,  that 
portion  which  belongs  to  his  early  life,  and  which  is  within  the  control  of  others. 
In  this  sense  etlucation  means  tlic  bo<ly  of  practical  rules,  for  the  regulation  of 
tlie  circumstances  about  cljlldren,  by  wliich  they  may  be  trained  up  to  the  great- 
est porfeciion  Of  their  nature. 

Tlie  nofuro  of  the  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  and  of  the  power  which  a 
knowledge  of  them  can  give  us,  will  appear  more  distinctly  from  a consideration 
of  each  of  the  three  branches  into  which  education  is  now,  by  common  consent, 
divided — physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  It  is  convenient  to  consider  tliem 
separately,  but  each  is  intimately  connected  with  the  others.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  attempt^  even  in  the  most  abridged  form,  a complete  view  of  any 
one  of  these  branches.  A reference  to  a few  principles  in  each  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  that,  by  the  general  application  of  a system  of  education  adapted 
lo  tlie  wants  and  capacities  of  human  nature,  the  condition  of  society,  and  iwr- 
tictilorly  of  its  poorer  classes,  could  bo  greatly  elevated,  and  a host  of  evils  which 
affikt  mankind  avoided. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION*. 

Tlie  Influence  of  the  physical  frame  upon  the  intellect,  morals,  and  happiness 
of  a human  being,  is  now  universally  admitted.  Perhaps  the  extent  of  this  in- 
fluence will  bo  thought  greater  in  proportion  to  the  necurnc}'  with  whieli  the 
subject  is  examined.  The  train  of  thought  and  feeling  is  perpetually  aireoled  by 
tlie  occurrence  of  sensations  arising  from  the  state  of  our  internal  organs,  Tlio 
conneclioD  of  high  mental  excitement  with  tlie  physical  system  is  obvioua 
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enough,  when  tlic  latter  U under  the  iuduence  of  stimulimtA,  as  wine  or  opium; 
but  other  mentai  F^tates,— depression  of  spirits — irritability  of  temper — indolence, 
and  the  craviug  for  sensual  gratitlcntion,  are,  it  is  probable,  no  less  intimately 
connected  witli  the  condition  of  the  body.  The  selfish,  exacting  habits  whic^h 
so  oflen  attend  ill  health,  and  the  mean  artificoH  to  which  feebleness  of' body 
leads,  n re  not,  indeed,  necessary  results;  but  the  physical  weakness  so  oflen 
produces  the  moral  evil,  that  no  moral  treatment  can  be  successful  wlilch  over* 
looks  physical  causes.  Without  refcronco  to  its  moral  elTects,  bodily  pain  forms 
a largo  pro|>ortion  of  the  amount  of  human  misery.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  higli* 
est  importance,  that  a child  sltould  grow  up  sound  and  healthful  in  body,  and 
W'lth  the  utmost  degree  of  muscular  strength  that  education  can  communicate. 

There  are  a few  common  truths  with  respect  to  foody  air,  cltardintsSy  and  wc- 
ercise,  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  go  far  to  accomplish  as  much  for  all  children. 

A regular  and  sufficient  supply  of  nutritious  food  is  essential  to  the  hcnlthful 
supFKirt  of  the  body,  and  the  proper  development  of  its  organs.  If  the  food  is 
insufficient,  the  whole  system  suflera, — the  blood  is  impoverished,  and  produces 
general  debility  of  the  organs  and  bodily  exhaustion.  The  moral  effect  is 
equally  injurious.  The  almost  perpetual  craving  caused  by  insufficiency  of  food 
absorbs  the  attention,  and  while  such  a state  of  mind  continues,  it  is  next  to 
Impossible  that  any  strong  moral  feeling  or  regard  for  others  can  grow  up.  In 
most  CO.SCS,  where  the  natural  appetites  of  children  are  unsatisOed,  it  unfortu- 
nately arises  from  the  narrow  circumstances  of  their  parents;  but  there  are  mul- 
titudes of  instances  in  which  abundant  means  for  the  performance  of  this  first 
duty  of  a father  are  squandered  in  ruinous  excitement.  It  is  to  be  feared,  too, 
that  the  dieapncss,  with  which  some  schools  recommend  themselves  to  the  pub- 
lic, is  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  children,  by  curtailing  the  quantity,  or 
lowering  the  quality,  of  their  food.  An  excessive  quantity  of  food  is  equally 
fatal  to  the  bodily  and  mental  health.  Children  eat  to  excess  when  their  food 
is  of  various  kinds  or  of  a highly  stimulxUing  nature.  Tlte  digestive  organs  be- 
come oppressed,  and  a train  of  disorders  follow.*  Tyrannical  ill  temper  is  tlio 
mental  result,  and  parents  and  friends  reap  the  natural  harvest  of  pampering  and 
sensual  indulgence. 

Pure  air  is  as  essential  as  food  to  the  support  of  human  existence.  When  the 
lungs  are  forced  to  breathe  an  impure  atmosphere,  the  blood,  deprived  of  its 
needful  supply  of  oxygon,  imperfectly  depurated,  and  corrupted  still  further  by 
contact  with  unwholesome  gases,  spreads  weakness  and  disease  through  the 
system.  The  difference  between  city  and  country  children,  which  strikes  every 
eye.  arises  mainly  fVom  this  cause.  Amongst  the  wealthier  class  there  is,  gener- 
ally, a strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  pure  air,  and  a corresponding  anxiety 
to  obtain  it  for  tl>oir  children.  Even  among  these  classes,  however,  there  is 
much  neglect,  as  in  the  ventilation  of  bedrooms;  and  often  an  injurious  excess 
of  caution,  which  dreads  the  least  exposure  to  a breeze,  and  by  confining  chil- 
dren to  the  house,  not  only  prevents  sufficient  muscular  exercise,  but  deprives 
the  expanding  frame  of  the  delightful  and  invigorating  stimulus  of  fresh  air. 
But  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  largo  towns  are  the  great  sufferers  from 
impurity  of  atmosphere.  Living  in  narrow  lanes  and  courts,  in  which  accumu- 
lated filth  is  perpetually  loading  the  air  with  noxious  ingredients,  they  are 
crowded  in  small  rooms,  which  seldom  receive  even  the  wretched  ventilation 
that  such  places  admit  of  Tlic  inmates  of  such  habitations  sleep  together  in  a 
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Space  the  iucloscd  atmosphere  of  which,  even  with  the  beet  ventilation  in  the 
daylinte,  would  supply  but  a small  proportion  of  the  nMjuisito  quantity  of  vita] 
air.  With  its  absolute  impurities  it  is  nothing  less  than  slow  poison  to  the 
sleepers.  In  these  rooms  it  frequently  happens  that  the  children,  particularly  the 
youn^r  ones,  who  need  air  most,  are  shut  up  for  safety  in  the  daytime,  during 
the  ab.‘»ence  of  working  parents.  And  wlicn  they  are  lot  loo.'se  their  spoj  t.s  mke 
pliio:'  in  these  same  narrow  lanes  and  alleys,  where  ]>hysical  contaminations  are 
the  least  ovila  that  can  befall  them. 

It  U not  easy  to  remedy  these  evils,  but  much  may  be  done  to  diminish  them. 
A gtXMl  large  phiy-ground  should  l)o  considered  an  indl“]>ensable  part  of  every 
school.  Here,  at  least,  the  children  might  breathe  as  pure  an  atmosphere  ns 
largj'  towns  cr>uM  supply,  and,  what  is  of  not  less  consequence,  feel  practically 
its  importance.  Play-grotincU  would,  indeed,  frequently  l>o  expen.sive;  but  on 
wlu;t  public  object  is  expenditure  justinablo  if  not  on  this,  which  so  mtimatcly 
ooncerriH  the  health, — and  through  tlio  health,  as  well  ns  in  a more  direct  m,an* 
ner,  the  ii.omls  of  the  people?  It  is  not  a good,  but  a niisehicf,  to  crowd  chil- 
dren into  rooms  for  the  pur{K)^-e  of  schooling,  w'here  there  is  no  play-ground,  and 
a supply  of  puro  sir  is  impossible.  Yet,  in  all  great  towma.  numbers  of  such 
8c1kk»Is  may  bo  found,  in  which,  on  entrance,  the  atroofqihere  is  felt  perfectly 
oppre.ssive,  and  the  children  appear  Inngtiid  and  restless,  enlivened  only  by  the 
cn.sua!  ojxming  of  th--  door,  to  admit  at  tlio  same  moment  a visitor  and  a stream 
of  fresli  air.  The  most  open,  air}’,  and  hcallliful  localities  should  invariably  be 
Bcleided  for  schools.  School  business  should  bo  frequently  iiitemipted  by  a 
short  nm  into  the  play-ground.  A few  minutes  so  used  would  infuse  vigor  into 
all  prooifcdiiiirs.  When  tho  businc'ss  of  a class  admitte<l  of  its  being  taken  into 
tlio  iq»en  air  In  fine  W'eather,  a master  would  often  find  the  change  sufficient  to 
convert  languor  into  alertness  and  attention. 

Habits  of  cleanliness  are  both  hoaltldnl  and  moralizing.  The  skin  is  an  or- 
gan through  which,  by  means  of  a constant  but  insensible  perspiralion,  a great 
part  of  tho  waste  matter  of  the  human  body  is  carried  oflT.  When  it  renmina 
witiiout  wjishing  for  any  length  of  time,  the  matter  c*ollected  on  its  surface  ob- 
structs tho  minute  vessels  or  apertures,  of  which  It  contains  a greater  number 
than  an  equal  surface  of  the  finest  cambric,  and  prevents  tho  w’aste  matter  fronj 
passing  out  Tho  consequence  is,  that  some  of  the  other  excretory  organs  are 
8tiimilnte<l  to  an  unhealthy  action,— and  this  gradually  produces  weakness  and 
ill  health,  or  some  specific  form  of  disease,  as  of  tlie  bowels  or  lungs.  When  we 
know  that  numbers  pass  through  life,  having  scarcely  ever  given  tlieir  entire 
persons  a thorough  ablution:  that  multitudes  never  dream  of  touching  with 
water  any  jmrt  of  their  Ixwlies  but  tho  face,  tho  hands,  and  sometimes  the  feet, 
except  during  the  extreme  heat  of  summer,  we  can  readily  find  in  such  habits 
the  cause  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  disoa.se  w'hich  exists.  The  healthful 
action  of  the  skin  requires  that  its  impurities  should  be  removed  by  regular  ab- 
lutions of  tho  entire  person,  llio  delicious  excitement  of  the  first  bath  in  sum- 
mer, to  those  who  discontinue  bathing  in  winter,  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  stimu- 
lus given  to  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  through  them  to  tho  whole  system,  by 
the  repaovRl  of  tho  collected  impurities  of  many  months.  Many,  to  whom  en- 
tire ablution  by  bathing  or  sponging  is  a daily  practice,  can  speak  of  its  admira- 
ble efficacy  In  bracing  and  harmonizing  the  system,  and  guarding  U against  the 
/arieties  of  colds,  coughs,  Ac.  Such  habits  appear  extremely  troublesome  and 
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diCDcult  of  acquircmoQt  to  those  who  grow  up  to  mature  life  with  oppc^ltc  oues; 
but  it  is  in  our  power,  by  education,  to  make  them  an  es.'k^tntial  part  of  the  :»a- 
ture  of  the  young.  Children  niiglit  bo  trained  to  habits  of  strict  and  entire 
clcanlinesa,  which  would  never  leave  them,  because  they  would  make  it  far 
more  painful  to  omit  regular  ablution  than  it  now  is  to  the  rductant  to 
practice  it.  If  popular  education  did  nothing  more  than  create  such  habiu  iu 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  towns,  it  would  prevent  a fearful  anioiitit  o'  pi -y.-'U-al 
and  moral  disorder.  Children  habituaUd  to  cleanliness  would  make  a i hai.g  in 
the  poorest  abodes.  Tlio  moat  wretched  garrets  or  ctdlars  might  and  would  l)0 
made  clean.  Attention  to  cleanliness  in  the  dwellings  of  the  p<K>r  must  co'i‘.\ist 
with  some  dogreo  of  self-respoct  and  moral  feeling;  and,  when*  these  nre,  ilicre 
wlU  be  improvement  Uabiis  of  cleanliness,  made  gi*ner.tl,  would  eh  inge  hail)* 
log  from  a luxury  fur  the  few  into  a necessary  for  the  many.  Ihiths  of  ail  kinds 
would  become  cheap  and  acces.dlde.  If  a working  man,  cxhauHt4/i)  with  toil, 
could  have  (as  under  such  circuin.<(tances  he  might)  a warm  bath  for  the  same 
or  a leas  price  than  a glass  of  gin  or  spiritH,  he  would  learn  to  pr<*fti  it,  as  s 
more  agreeable  and  eflbctual  restorative.  * 

Kxercise,  everybody  adyiits.  Is  esHcutial  to  health.  Exorcise  is  the  grea^,  law 
for  securing  the  health  and  strength  of  every  fMirt  of  the  eonstitutioiv  pny<ical 
and  mental.  In  this  place  it  is  to  be  con>idered%.<  promoting  the  action  of  the 
muscular  system.  The  muscles  of  any  portion  of  the  body,  when  w<  rk^d  by 
exercise,  draw  additional  nourishment  from  tho  blood,  mid  by  the  rc[K  iiiicu  of 
the  stimulus,  if  it  is  not  excessive,  incn^usc  in  size,  strength,  and  freedom  of 
action.  The  regular  action  of  the  muscles  promotes  and  preserves  the  unif(>nn 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  the  prime  condition  of  health.  e strength 
of  the  body,  or  of  a limb,  depends  upon  (ho  strength  of  the  muscular  iystem,  or 
of  the  muscles  of  tho  limb;  and  as  the  eonstitutioual  museuhir  endowment  of 
most  people  is  tolerably  good,  tho  diversities  of  muscular  jmwer,  obserwihlo 
amongst  men,  are  chiefly  attributable  to  exercise.  The  fleshy,  or  nm.'cohit  ]>art 
of  a blacksmith’s  arm,  is  dense  and  pow  erful  like  the  iron  of  his  own  .invih 
Kow  and  then  individuals  may  bo  met  with, — prizc*flghters,  gymmis'iciiins.  ilc., 
who  by  careful  training  (wdiich  is  simply  judicious  exetvisc)  have  communicated 
to  every  part  of  their  bodies  an  extraordinary  degree  of  strength,  and  brought 
out  the  muscles  iu  a corresponding  development.  The  astonishing  Units  uf 
strength  and  activity  performed  by  tumblers,  ro|K*-danccr8,  and  exhibitors  of 
various  kinds,  sIjow  what  can  bo  done  with  the  human  body  by  the  same  menus. 

It  should  bo  an  important  object  in  education  to  give  children  n considerable 
degree  of  bodily  strength.  It  is  not  merely  of  high  utility  for  tlie  lal>oriou.'4  ixv 
cupations  in  which  most  persons  must  pass  their  lives; — it  is  often  a great  sup- 
port to  moral  dispositions.  We  should  excite  good  impulses  in  children,  and 
also  give  them  the  utmost  strength  of  mind  and  body  to  carry  thetn  out.  A 
child  ought  to  be  able  to  withstand  injustice  attempted  by  superior  stn-ngfh. 
Nothing  demoralizes  both  parties  more  than  the  tyranny  exercised  over  younger 
children  by  elder  ones  at  school  Many  good  impulses  are  crushed  in  u child’s 
heart  when  he  has  not  physical  courage  to  support  them.  If  we  make  n child 
as  strong  as  his  age  and  constitution  permit,  be  will  have  coumgo  to  face  gn  atcr 
strength.  A boy  of  this  kind,  resisting  firmly  the  firHt  assumption  of  an  elder  ty- 
rant, may  receive  some  hard  treatment  In  one  encounter,  but  he  will  have  achieved 
hia  deliverance.  His  courage  will  secure  respect.  Tl)o  tyrant  will  not  again 
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excite  the  same  troublesome  and  dang:crous  resistance.  This  is  certainlj  not 
intended  to  encourage  battles  at  school^ — lar  from  it.  But,  until  a high  degree 
of  moral  education  is  realized,  the  best  security  for  general  peace  among  chib 
dron  of  diflerent  ages  is  to  give  each  a .strength  and  spirit  which  no  one  will  like 
to  provoke.  It  will  further  give  each  a confidence  in  his  powers,  and  a self- 
rc.opect,  without  which  none  of  the  hardy  virtues  can  fiourisli. 

The  gj'nmastic  exen-'ises  profess  to  bo  scientifically  adapted  to  the  develop- 
meut  of  tlie  human  frame;  and  many  of  them  no  doubt  are  so.  They  fail,  or 
becomo  injurious,  by  furnishing  no  contemporaneous  menial  excitcMuent,  or  by 
being  used  without  regard  to  the  hcnlti)  or  strength  of  the  individual  The  in- 
struments for  a few  of  the  most  approved  and  agreeable  of  these  exercises  ought 
to  form  a regular  i>art  of  school  machinery ; — the  circular  swing,  vaulting  fr.irae, 
climbing  pole,  and  some  others.  But  the  great  desideratum  in  physical  educa- 
tion is,  a scries  of  games  of  an  exciting  chanu^tcr,  arranged  so  as  to  develop  the 
diflerent  muscles  of  the  body.  The  mere  exercise  of  the  muscles,  while  the 
mind  is  inert  or  averse,  is  comparatively  of  little  value.  The  efficacy  of  exercise 
* requires  the  direction  of  the  attention  and  the  muscular  cflbrt  to  the  same  point 
at  the  same  moment.*  Most  of  the  common  sjwrta  of  children  secure  this ; but 
they  seldom  require  Uic  operation  of  more  than  a ])articular  set  of  muscles.  It 
would  bo  desirable  to  Imve  gaftes  which  should  at  once  interest,  exercise  vari- 
ous inu.scles,  and  keep  all  the  players  os  active  as  possible.  Football,  perhaps, 
is  one  of  Uie  best  in  common  use.  It  keeps  a whole  field  in  high  excitement 
and  action.  Ball  in  a fives-court  is  excellent,  but  can  occtipy  no  more  than  four 
at  ti)6  same  time.  Ixrnp-frog  exercises  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  loins  in 
running  ami  jumping,  and  the  muscles  of  the  loins  and  back  in  8up(>ortiiig. 
The  game  of  battle-door  and  sliuttle-cock  is  excellent  for  the  arms  and  chest,  and 
should  bo  played  with  both  hand:*,  not  only  fur  the  development  of  the  left 
muscles  of  iho  thorax,  but  also  fur  the  excrciso  of  the  left  arm.  Nothwith- 
stinding  the  unanswerablo  arguments  of  Franklin,  the  left  arm  labors  under  the 
grievoDco  of  entire  neglect  up  to  tlie  present  day.  Cricket  is  a fine  game;  but 
there  is  little  continuous  exercise,  except  for  the  striker  and  the  bowler. 
Prisun-baso,  hunt  the  hare,  hoops,  whipping-tops,  aro  all  good;  but  there  is  ob- 
viously required  a set  of  games  which,  with  an  interesting  purpose,  would  keep 
all  engaged  in  them  active,  give  full  play  to  tho  voice,  and  cull  for  the  exercise 
of  strength  and  activity  in  all  tho  diflerent  muscles.  Whoever  slial!  supply  tliis 
want  will  confer  a service  of  no  ordinary  kind  on  oduoation.  Tho  want  exists 
to  a still  greater  degree  in  female  education,  most  of  the  best  exercises  for  boys 
being  unsuiUble  for  girls;  but  there  aro  some,  such  as  battle-door  and  slmttle- 
cock,  and  hoops,  which  answer  equally  well  for  botli,  and  an  inventive  mind, 
with  a knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  could  no  doubt  multiply  them. 

Besides  the  communication  of  health  and  strength,  physical  education  includes 
training  in  certain  bodily  accomplishments  or  arts.  A few  of  those,  which 
should  be  common  to  all  classes,  rwiuire  notice.  Children  of  both  sexes  may 
easily  learn  to  swim,  and  when  acquired  early,  tho  power  may  be  increased  to 
a great  extent.  Tlicre  is,  probably,  no  exercise  which  calls  into  play  such  a 
variety  of  organs.  It  purifies  tlio  skin,  and  stimulates  its  entire  surface  by  a 

* For  a more  Tull  and  interetting  expotition  of  thit  tod  other  Uw«  of  excrcite,  >c«  I>r.  A 
Coombe**  **Prioeiplet  of  Phjrxiology,  Hppl^  ^ prexerTtUoa  of  Health,  and  the  improvemonft 
of  Education.** 
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uzufoim  and  gentle  fHction.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk,  neck,  and  limbs  are 
etroDglj  called  out.  A facility  in  swimming  would  bo  an  additional  temptation 
to  bathing,  and  thcrcforo  to  cleanliness.  l1io  use  of  the  accomplishment  as  a 
means  of  soir-proservatlon,  or  of  saving  the  lives  of  othcra,  needs  no  remark. 

Keciting  and  reading  aloud  are  physical  accomplishments,  with  important 
effects,  both  physical  and  mental.  Clear  enunciation  is  not  unconnected  with 
clearness  of  mind.  By  careful  management  from  early  childhood  this  habit  may 
be  established  if  the  organs  of  speech  are  not  defective.  Speaking  aloud  is  a 
powerful  exercise  of  tlia«e  all-important  organs,  the  lungs,  as  well  as  of  various 
muscles  of  llio  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  Perhaps,  if  the  physical  power  of  dis- 
tinct and  composed  utterance  were  general,  it  would  tend,  more  than  even  a 
oou.siderable  increase  of  intelligence,  to  free  men  from  the  influence  of  dema- 
gogues. Persons  who  hapjwn  to  poaseas  this  power,  in  conjunction  with  a cer- 
tain superficial  fluency,  cxerc'ise  in  public  meetings  an  influence  almost  n^r\el- 
OU8  over  men  vastly  their  superiors  in  intellect  and  informalion.  A loud  voice 
does  wonders  at  a time  of  excitement  If  every  man  who  Ijnd  thoughts  had  a 
power  of  uttering  them  before  assemblies  of  his  fellow- citizen.s,  the  despotism 
of  demogogties  would  be  at  an  end. 

Singing  Is  another  brand)  of  plij^sical  education,  if  that  indeOil  can  be  colled 
physicjd  which  ought  also  to  bo  an  exercise  of  the  intellect  and  still  more  of  the 
heart,  and  which  may  become  a powerful  instnuncut  for  the  refinement  and 
moral  elevation  of  mankind.  Its  physical  use  is  considoruble.  It  gives  as 
much  healthful  exercise  to  the  lungs  and  chest  ns  reading  aloud  or  recitation. 
But,  os  a spring  of  cheerfulness, — a means  of  tranqiiilizing  excited  feelings, — a 
source  of  enjoyment  when  the  exhaustion  of  bodily  labor  prevents  the  indul- 
gence of  more  purely  intellectual  tastes, — and  a mode  of  satisfying  that  de.siro 
of  excitement  which,  in  the  intcn'als  of  business  or  study,  is  sure  to  present  it- 
self, and  wliich,  if  it  find  no  pure  and  legitimate  gratifications,  seeks  tho.so  whidi 
are  neither,— music  is  a blessing  of  which  we  can  scarcely  over-estimate  the 
value.  The  faculty  was  not  given  to  man  to  lie  dormant.  It  is  oU  but  univer- 
sal in  the  species.  The  kind  may  be  rude  where  the  taste  is  rude,  but  niusic, 
in  some  shape,  cvenr where  gladdens  man's  existence.  "Wo  can  moko  the  en- 
joyment more  varied  and  intense  by  cultivation,  and  blend  it  will)  tlic  purest 
and  roost  exalted  feelings,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  add  forco  to  temptation  by 
its  alliance  with  vicious  pleasure's.  Wind  and  stringed  instrumeiits  arc  expen- 
sive; but  the  most  perfect  of  all  instruments,  tho  voice,  is  within  reach  of  all. 
At  least,  there  are  few  children  who,  being  begun  with  at  an  early  age,  can  not 
bo  trained  to  sing  so  as  to  derive  and  communicate  pleasure.  A fondness  for 
music,  even  of  the  rudest  kind,  is  a taste  above  the  dominion  of  sense.  It  raises 
man  above  tho  level  of  brute  appetite.  A degree  of  cultivation,  within  reach 
of  all,  would  make  it  a standard  enjoyment.  Love  of  music  must  bring  innu- 
merable gentle  and  kindly  sympathies  along  w’ilh  it  Whatever  is  greatest  and 
most  beautiful  in  thought,  or  nature,  or  in  human  deeds,  finds  fitting  utterance 
in  music,  and  through  music  finds  a way  to  the  general  heart 

Music,  thus  appealing  to  the  highest  feelings,  is  a moral  agent  It  is  also  an 
organ  of  great  power  for  the  expression  of  religious  feelings.  The  loftiest  con- 
ceptions of  the  divinity — the  profoundest  adoration — the  ideas  struggling  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  of  the  power  and  beauty  and  goodness  of  God  and  crea- 
tion, to  which  language,  made  up  by  the  senses,  seems  so  weak  and  inadequate — 
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burst  forth  Trith  the  fullness  of  inspiration  in  the  music  of  Handel;  and  who, 
with  even  the  rudest  power  of  appreciation,  can  listen  to  those  immortal  strains, 
without  being  raised  into  sympathy  wuth  the  eternal  aspirations  of  the  highest 
minds  for  the  spiritual  and  infinite? 

In  teaching  children  to  sing,  the  simplest  combinations,  both  of  poetry  and 
music,  should  be  presented,  but  they  should  be  beautiful  as  well  as  simple. 
The  early  associations  ore  the  most  lasting.  We  ought  to  make  them  l>eauliful. 
Tlie  songs  of  childhood  should  be  such  as  may  bo  loved  in  after-life,  and  may 
contribute  to  form  a pure  taste.  In  the  infant  schools  singing  has  received  con» 
siderable  attention,  but  has  been  much  abused.  Some  of  the  rhymes  in  com- 
mon use  are  miserable  doggerel.  It  is  an  injury  of  no  trifling  kind  to  blend  tho 
enjoyment  of  singing  with  such  wretched  compositions.  'When  the  injportaiic© 
of  presenting  images  of  simplicity  and  beauty  through  the  medium  of  singing, 
in  early  education,  becomes  generally  understood,  it  will  seem  a worthy  office 
for  minds  of  a high  order  to  compose  songs  for  children. 

It  is  unnece.ssarj'  to  pursue  the  subject  of  physical  education  farther.  It 
opens  a wide  and  important  field  for  inve.^tigation.  Knough  has  been  said  to 
show  how  large  an  amount  of  pain  and  sufiering  might  be  avoided  by  adapting 
education  to  tho  constitution  of  the  human  body,  and  how  much  a duo  cultiva- 
tion of  man’s  physical  powers  would  contribute  to  his  moral  exceUonce  and 
enjoyment 

IKTFXLECTTAL  EDUCATION. 

’ Intellectual  Education  has  a twofold  object:  first,  the  development  of  tho  in- 
tellectual powers;  and  si'coud,  tho  communication  of  knowledge.  The  more 
communication  of  a certain  amount  of  knowledge  seems  to  be  tho  object  of  a 
great  deal  of  what  pa.ssi.>s  for  good  education.  But  the  mailer  of  acquisition  be- 
ing ill  selected,  and  tho  laws  of  tho  human  intellect  disregarded  in  the  mode  of 
presenting  it  to  the  mind,  it  hap)>cn8  that  even  this  object  is  most  imperfectly 
attained.  Words  instead  of  thiwjs  form  the  staple  of  education ; yet  the  merest 
amattering  remains  with  most  people,  in  after-life,  of  the  languages  at  which  so 
many  of  their  early  years  are  spent.  Sometimes  a certain  amount  of  facts  in 
history  or  natural  philosophy  is  communicated  in  education ; but  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  mcinor}',  and  taken  in  passively,  it  leads  to  nothing.  When  ideas 
are  admitted  without  any  working  of  the  reflective  faculties,  they  take  no  root, 
but  Ho  in  dead,  useless  masses  on  tlie  surface  of  tho  mind.  Tlio  communication 
of  even  real  knowledge,  for  itsown  sake,  is  of  secondary  importance  in  early  intel- 
lectual education.  Tito  main  tlting  is  tho  formation  of  habits  of  correct  observa- 
tion and  clear  reflection.  Tho  mind  derives  its  knowledge,  in  the  first  place, 
from  external  objects  acting  upon  the  organs  of  senso.  Sensations  being  once 
received,  tho  corresponding  ideas  undergo  various  modifications,  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  comparison,  abstraction,  reasoning,  Ac.  When  tho  impressions  of 
sense  are  indistinct,  tho  subsequent  operations  share  in  the  uncertainty  and  im- 
perfection. Intellectual  development,  therefore,  requires  that  the  powers  of  ac- 
curate observation  should  bo  first  unfolded.  Clear  ideas  being  furnished  by 
them,  the  various  intellectual  habits  of  abstraction,  classification,  and  reasoning, 
may  bo  rendered  quick  and  correct  The  communication  of  knowledge  in  early 
oducation  is  primarily  useful  as  the  means  of  forming  these  habits.  Kduc:ition 
is  a preparation  for  after-life.  It  should  not  attempt  so  much  to  communicate 
extensive  knowledge  as  to  excite  the  love  of  it  The  results  of  tlie  observations 
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of  tbc  most  eminent  observers,  received  passively  into  the  mind,  are  worthless 
compared  with  tho  habit  of  observing  for  one's  self.  In  the  one  case,  a man  en* 
ters  life  with  cumbrous  stores  which  servo  no  purpose,  because  ho  knows  not 
how  to  use  them.  In  the  other,  he  comes  with  a sleoder  stock  thoroughly  at 
corotnand,  and  w'ith  skill  to  increase  it  by  daily  fruits  of  original  observation 
and  reflection.  Many  children,  the  wonders  of  admiring  circles,  turn  out  com- 
mon-place men,  bcciiuse  their  acquisitions  arc  never  converted  by  mental  assim- 
ilation into  part  of  their  own  nature.  Others,  pronounced  idlers,  while  in  fact 
they  are  developing  their  faculties  after  a fasliion  of  their  own,  stand  out  as  men, 
and  take  a lead  in  tho  business  of  life. 

The  development  of  tl»o  intellect  begins  in  the  Infant  He  is  perpetually  re- 
ceiving sensations  from  the  objects  about  thm ; and  whilo  awake,  ho  is  con- 
stantly seeking  to  get  things  within  his  grasp,  to  feel  them,  and  seo  them. 
Tlicrt*  is  an  impulso  within  him  to  find  out  tho  properties  of  every  object  ho  meets 
with,  so  fresh  and  vigorous,  that  it  may  well  seem  enviable  to  students  dulled 
by  exclusive  intercourse  with  books,  and  long  abstraction  from  tbo  actual  world. 
This  prt'clous  activity  ouglit  not  to  run  to  waste.  It  is  in  our  power  so  to  guide 
it,  that  instead  of  dim  and  imperfect  impressions,  speedily  overlaid,  confused  and 
obliteru((Hl  by  other  dim  and  imperfect  impressions,  tho  child  shall  constantly 
receive  from  without  clear  sensations,  and  by  gradual  steps  attain  full  and  cor- 
rect ideas  of  the  objects  about  him.  We  can  present  real  objects  to  his  sensca 
in  a Certain  order,  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  attract  his  attention,  until  he  be- 
comes perfectly  fluniliar  with  their  sensible  qualities.  When  ho  has  got  the  idea 
of  an  object,  or  of  one  of  its  properties,  and  not  be/ore,  wo  can  give  him  the  name. 
The  name  given  when  his  interest  is  excited  will  be  firmly  as.«ociated  with  tho 
idea.  Tl)o  child's  attention  is  first  drawn  to  tho  simplest  sensations.  Tlio  ele- 
ments bi  ing  clear,  their  combinations  will  be  taken  in  clearly ; and  tho  percep- 
tions of  reseniblancos  or  diflerences  nm.st  be  also  cltMir.  TIiuk,  by  gradual  steps, 
of  which  each  is  clear  and  certain,  the  development  proceeds. 

For  tho  efTi'Ctivo  promulgation  of  this  great  principle  of  teaclilng  by  reality, 
which  all  philosophy  of  the  mind  supports,  and  which  is  destined  to  revolution- 
ize education,  the  world  is  indebted  to  P>»talozzi.  It  is  practically  exempli- 
fied in  tho  well-known  “I^easons  on  Ohjecig”  of  Miss  Mayo,  in  which  tho  les- 
sons are  arranged  so  ns  to  develop  succe»«ively,  by  real  objects,  tbo  fuculties  of 
observation,  comparison,  cla-ssificalion,  abstraction,  and  to  lead  to  com|)osition. 

Tho  child's  strong  impulse  to  acquaint  himstdf  with  things  must  not  be  bluntod 
by  a premature  attempt  at  teaching  him  to  read,  or  by  that  absurd  and  confusing 
prcK}e?'«,  as  it  Is  commonly  practiced,  of  teaching  him  his  letters.  Tho  child 
must  know  many  things  before  reading  or  spelling.  The  principle  of  submitting 
objects  in  a certain  progressive  order  to  the  examination  of  his  senses  must  bo 
the  basis  of  bis  intelloctmil  education;  and  tho  habits  of  correct  observation  so 
forniwl  must  bo  systematically  exercised,  so  as  to  imsure  their  continuanco 
throughout  his  existence. 

Upon  this  knowledge  of  things,  as  a basis,  the  child  acquires  his  mother 
tongue,  never  learning  any  word  until  he  has  had  tbo  idea,  and  felt  tho  want  of 
the  name.  Names,  however,  are  for  tho  most  part  complex  sounds,  and  a very 
consitlcrablo  and  careftil  training  of  Iho  organs  of  speech  is  necessary,  before 
they  can  ho  uttered  correctly.  Here  also  .1  progressive  order  must  bo  observed. 
W©  should  begin  with  tho  simplest  wonls,  and  gradually  lead  the  child  to  the 
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proDundation  of  them,  by  requiring:  him  to  repeat  after  us  the  aimplo  eouoda  of 
which  they  are  composed.  The  child  teaches  us  so  much  himself  when  ho  bo* 
frins  with  some  such  word  as  “ma,”  or  its  repetition,  “mama.”  The  syllable 

ma"  is  composed  of  two  simple  sounds,  a vowel  and  a consonant.  A mother, 
without  any  knowledge  of  Uio  principle,  often  exemplifies  it  when  she  pro* 
I nouuces  tliis  syllable  for  the  child's  imitation.  She  -makes  the  two  distinct 
sounds,  m and  a,  (as  in  bar,)  with  a slight  intervaL  She  does  not  pronounce 
em  and  a,  (as  in  fate,)  the  names*  of  the  letters,  but  she  goes  through  the  pe- 
culiar closing  of  the  lips,  by  which  m is  produced  in  combination,  and  then 
sounds  a os  it  is  sounded  in  the  word.  Tlie  child  imitates  each  motion,  and  at 
length  utters  the  combination.  In  the  same  progressive  manner  in  which  a 
child  learns  to  take  in  the  most  complex  sensations,  and  to  conceive  the  most 
complex  ideas,  his  organs  are  brought  to  utter  the  most  complex  sounds  cor- 
rectly, and  w’ords  become  associated  in  an  indissoluble  union  with  the  sensations 
and  ideas  they  represent. 

This  is  the  basis,  the  only  secure  basis,  on  which  to  raise  up  a strong  and 
clear  intellect.  When  the  first  impre^ions  are  clear,  and  all  the  words  tliat  are 
known  represent  clear  ideas,  the  proc'csses  of  abstraction,  classification,  and 
rea.soning  may  be  made  prompt,  vigorou.s,  and  true. 

At  a very  early  period  the  child  should  be  led,  still  from  observation  of  real 
objects,  to  form  ideas  of  number.  And  hero  also  tlio  progress  must  be  by  the 
most  gradual  steps.  One  finger,  two  fingers,  three  fingers.  One  finger  and  two 
fingers  ore  three  fingers.  Ho  must  remain  for  a considerable  time  in  the  sim- 
plest and  most  obvious  idcaa  Here,  if  possible,  more  than  anything  else,  is  it 
necessary  that  each  idea  should  l>c,  as  it  were,  worked  into  the  texture  of  his 
mind  beforo  ho  proceeds  to  the  next  The  most  complex  combinations  of 
number  are  made  up  of  the  simplest  ideas;  and,  witii  many  persons,  ideas  of 
number  continue  through  life  indistinct,  because  the  simple  elements  of  which 
they  aro  composed  wore  never  clear  in  their  minds.  There  should  bo  none  of 
the  ** senseless  parroting”  of  the  multiplication  table,  but  a progressive  attain- 
ment of  real  ideas  of  number  from  real  objects, — addition  and  subtraction  from 
real  addition  and  subtraction ; and  from  these  that  si)ccic8  of  repeated  addition 
which  is  called  “multiplication,”  and  that  species  of  repeated  subtraction  which 
is  culled  “division.”  Ideas  of  number,  and  of  the  eleraouts  of  calculation,  be- 
ing obtained  from  real  objects,  and  from  dificrent  kinds  of  real  objects,  tlie  mind 
may  be  led  to  clear  abstract  ideas  of  number.  Clear  ideas  of  number  tend  pow* 
erftiUy  to  general  dearness  of  mind,  and  affect  many  subsequent  acquirements. 
Confused  ideas  of  number  spread  a haze  and  dimness  over  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge. 

Amongst  the  properties  of  external  objects,  of  which  the  child  obtains  the 
knowledge  by  his  senses,  bis  attention  may  bo  early  directed  to  their  sizo  and 
distances,  and  he  will  readily  take  in  the  simple  ideas  of  measurement.  He  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  one  thing  to  bo  longer  tlian  another,  and,  with  the 
help  of  his  clear  ideas  of  number,  one  thing  to  be  twice  or  three  times  as  long 
as  another;  and  two  things,  which  can  not  be  brought  togcUier,  to  be  equal, 
by  finding  both  equal  to  some  tliird  thing.  His  eye  and  hand  should  be  oxcr- 
dsed  in  measuring,  and  the  engagement  of  both  will  interest  him,  and  gratiQr 

* Wc  must  be  eereful  not  to  oonfoaod  tbo  naate/  of  the  letters,  u bee,  tee,  sick,  itmbU  u,  with 
tbttr  tcundt  in  eombinatioo. 
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the  Impulse  to  mental  and  bodily  activity,  which  is  almost  incessant  in  child* 
hood.  Heal  measures  of  every  kind,  linear,  superficial,  solid  and  liquid,  and 
weights, — os  inches,  yards,  linear,  square,  and  cubic  feet,  quarts,  bushels, 
ounces,  and  pounds,— ^thould  be  set  before  him,  until  bis  ©ye  and  touch  are  per- 
fectly familiar  w'ilh  them.  These  should  take  the  place  of  the  tables  of  weights 
and  measures,  which,  with  so  bold  a defiance  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  of 
the  laws  of  mind,  ore  given  to  children  to  bo  committed  to  memory,  before  they 
have  a glimmering  of  their  meaning. 

From  ideas  of  distance  he  will  easily  and  naturally  proceed  to  examino  the 
position  of  external  objects  Being  presented  w'ith  the  simplest  ideas  of  posi- 
tion, as  straight  lines,  angles,  &c.,  ho  delineates  them  on  paper,  or  a slate,  from 
the  outlines  of  objects  progressively  sot  before  liim.  He  is  gradually  led  on  to 
many  of  the  relations  of  triangles  and  circles, — the  elements  of  geometry  and 
of  linear  drawing. 

W'hcn  the  eye  baa  boon  in  some  degree  trained  to  the  observation  of  form, 
and  the  band  to  the  imitation  of  outline,  the  child  may  Ix^n  to  read ; not  with 
letters,  but  sentences  containing  words  of  which  the  object  is  before  his  eyes, 
lie  will  learn  the  letters  of  print  by  a species  of  analysis,  and  by  attempting  to 
form  them  with  his  pencil,  and  his  formation  of  the  writing  character  will  bo 
much  more  free  and  rapid  by  the  accuracy  and  pliancy  which  drawing  has 
given  to  his  eye  and  hand. 

When  people  attempt  to  teach  children  geography,  by  compelling  lliem  to 
commit  to  memory  a number  of  proper  names,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that 
th^  are  following  that  wn*tched  system  of  word*raongering  which  has  so  long 
reigned  supremo  in  every  department  of  education.  When  they  sot  a globe  or 
a map  before  bis  eyes,  tltey  do  what  is,  indeed,  much  bettor,  but  they  still  begin 
at  the  wrong  end.  Here,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  Intellectual  instruction, 
we  ouglit  to  begin  with  the  existing  experience  of  the  child,  and  evolve  out  of  it, 
by  the  most  gradual  progression,  what  we  want  him  to  know.  Wo  mu^^t  begin 
with  the  reality  which  is  in  /<im  and  around  him^  and  make  known  to  him  wbut 
be  can  not  see,  by  means  of  that  which  is  before  liis  senses.  A map,  or  plan,  of 
the  school-room  or  the  play-ground,  which  bo  should  bo  led  to  draw  for  himself^ 
ought  to  bo  his  first  lesson  in  geography.  This  should  be  followed  by  one  of 
bis  own  town  or  district,  which  he  can  verify  by  personal  observation.  When  ho 
thoroughly  understands  tlio  relation  which  a map  bears  to  the  reality,  he  may 
be  led  to  the  map  of  bis  country,  not  crowded  with  names,  but  a simple  outline, 
with  the  principal  mountains  and  rivers  and  a few  great  towns  marked.  la 
conceiving  the  extent  of  a largo  country,  or  of  the  globe,  his  clear  ideas  of  num- 
ber, acting  upon  the  real  distances  which  he  knows,  will  secure  clearness  in  the 
combined  idena  The  natural  divisions  of  the  earth  should  bo  the  first  learned, 
and  the  productions,  tea,  cotton,  &c.,  and  animals  whicli  are  before  bis  senses 
referred  to  their  several  homea 

Naturally  connected  with  ideas  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  those  of  re- 
markable events  in  different  places,  and  of  the  past  history  of  the  earth’s  prin- 
cipal inhabitanta  Although  history,  properly  so-called,  should  be  perhaps  tho 
latest  of  all  studies,  there  are  certain  leading  ideas  of  great  events  and  charac- 
ters, which  may  be  advantageously  made  known  at  an  early  period.  As  a ba- 
sis of  this  knowledge  the  child  roust  be  led  to  the  measurement  of  time.  And 
here,  as  before,  he  must  begin  with  what  is  within  reacli  of  his  senses,  (or  what 
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may  bo  popularly  smd  to  be  so.)  Ho  must  learn  the  comparative  lengtbs  of 
small  portions  of  timCf^as  a minute^  an  hour,  a day,  a week.  lie  should  be 
led  to  think  of  the  tridlog  events  which  ho  can  recollect,  in  the  order  ol  time, — 
his  getting  up  in  the  morning — his  coming  to  school— >his  first  lessons — his 
game  in  the  play-ground.  Having  learned  to  conceivo  events  of  his  own  expe- 
rience, in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,— extending  back  over  a continually 
increasing  period, — his  clear  ideas  of  number,  acting  upon  tliese  clear  ideas  of 
bis  own  little  chronology,  will  lead  him  to  a conception  of  the  chronology  of  the 
human  race.  The  chronological  order  will  be  found  the  most  natural  and  easy 
way  of  presenting  such  interesting  facts  of  past  history  as  the  child  can 
comprehend. 

Even  if  education  were  carried  no  farther  than  this,  how  groat  would  be  its 
efiectsi  How  superior  a race  of  men  might  be  produced  by  such  a system 
thoroughly  w’orked  out!  "What  power  of  observation,  arrimgement,  and  de- 
duction,— what  rapidity  of  eye  and  dexterity  of  hand,  would  be  ready  for  ap- 
plication to  any  branch  of  the  business  of  society.  What  independence  of  judg- 
ment would  bo  generated  in  such  men,  by  the  sound  and  practical  nature  of 
their  acquirements.  Yet  what  modesty,  from  a just  apprehension  of  the  extent 
of  knowledge  above  them ; and  what  a tendency  upward  and  onwiud,  from  the 
spirit  of  progression  infused  into  all  their  hibors. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  if  circumstances  admitted  of  the  education  being 
carried  fartlier,  the  same  principles  might  bo  continued.  The  lessons  on  objects 
would  flow  on  easily  into  complete  courses  of  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
and  Geology;  the  principle  being  strictly  adhered  to  of  examining  real  objects, 
when  procurable,  and  when  not,  of  rising  good  pictures.  Geometry,  Algebra, 
Trigonometry,  and  the  liigher  branches  of  mathematics,  would  easily  follow, 
upon  the  thorough  comprehension  of  tlie  simple  relations  of  number  and  posi- 
tion. The  difiTercnt  branches  in  Natural  Philosophy,  exhibited  by  progressive 
experiments  would  be  not  so  much  a labor  as  a recreation. 

There  are  two  deeply  important  branches  of  study,  which,  as  they  are  seldom 
considered  proper  to  form  a part  of  early  education,  deserve  particular  notice. 
Tliey  might  bo  included  under  the  single  head  of  the  study  of  tho  human  con- 
stitution, but  this  at  once  presents  two  great  divisions,  which  it  is  more  con- 
Tenient  to  consider  apart  child  then  might  be  made  to  possess  a consid- 

erable acquaintance  with 

1.  The  structure  of  his  own  body. 

2.  The  structure  or  constitution  of  his  mind. 

It  ought  to  require  little  reasoning  to  prove  the  utility  of  making  these  stud- 
ies a part  of  general  education.  Indeed,  if  education  were  not  beyond  all  other 
things  governed  by  mere  prejudice  and  custom,  this  kind  of  knowledge  would 
seem  the  most  fitting  for  universal  acquisition,  as  conceming  all  men  alike  and 
affecting  all  pursuits.  A knowledge  of  the  structure  of  a man's  own  body,  ac- 
quired in  early  life,  would  prevent  many  injurious  practices,  which,  in  most 
oases,  are  persevered  in  through  ignorance, — such  os  want  of  cleanliness,  do- 
ficient  ventilation,  excessive  or  insufficient  exercise, — over-actir*n  of  diseased 
organa  People  may  bo  told  forever  that  they  should  have  a regular  supply  of 
fresh  air;  they  assent  in  words,  and  forgot  it  l>emn.se  U does  not  gel  into  their 
thoughts.  A single  exposition  of  the  use  of  tho  blood,  and  of  the  part  per- 
fbnncd  by  tho  lungs,  in  fitting  it  for  its  purposes,  would  stamp  the  idea  de<'ply, 
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aod  arou«e  the  mind  to  net  npon  it.  A thoiisnnd  prccopta  apiinst  the  Ijideoua 
distortion  wused  by  tight  stays  would  not  bo  lialf  so  effoctivo  as  an  exhibition 
of  the  orgtins  in  the  cavity  of  the  tlionix, — or  a discovery  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  lower  ribs  may  be  bent  by  pressure.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  would 
be  an  effective  aid  to  physical  education.  It  would  remove  a h<«<t  of  popular 
prejudic'cs.  It  would  destroy  the  trust  in  confident  empirics,  and  the  distrust 
of  regular  practitioners.  It  would  enable  a patient,  and  those  about  liim,  to 
afford  to  a medical  attendant  that  hearty  cooperation  which  in  nine  coses  out  of 
ten  facilitates — if  it  is  not  requisite  to — recover)*.  To  females  the  study  is  pe* 
culiarly  needful.  “The  theory  of  society,"  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  “according  to  its  present  institutions,  supposes  that  this  knowledges 
possessed  by  the  mother."  She  is  intrusted  with  the  first  and  most  important 
part  of  the  physical  and  moral  education  of  the  child.  Mothers,  in  fact,  make 
society  what  it  w;  for  tlie  physical  and  moral  tendencies  wliich  make  up  char^ 
acter,  are  generally  communicated  or  excited  before  llie  child  passes  from  the 
sphere  of  his  mother’s  influence.  Tliere  is  thus  a twofold  necessity  for  n aking 
Uiis  study  a part  of  female  education, — to  enable  women,  as  individuals,  to  pro- 
tect their  own  benltli  and  cob()crate  in  their  otvn  physical  education,  and  to 
enable  them  as  mothers  to  do  all  that  enlightened  reflectiveness  can  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  beings  intrusted  to  tliem.  In  addition  to  tiiese  grc'at  and  obvious 
utilities,  the  study  of  man’s  physical  stnictiire  deserves  a first  place  in  education 
as  matter  of  science.  No  object  in  external  nature  presents  oonibitmtions  so 
varie<l  and  beautiful,  or  instances  of  adjustment  so  likely  to  fill  a young  mind 
witli  wonder  and  veneration,  as  tlio  exquisite  mechanism  of  life. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubteil  that  a knowledge  of  the  liuman  structure,  not  vaguo 
and  general,  but  w*ith  considerable  minuteness  of  detail,  can  be  conveyed  in  an 
agreeable  manner  to  children.  The  well-known  publication  of  Dr.  Suuthwood 
Smith,  on  the  “ Philosophy  of  Health,"  conhiins  an  account  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  human  body,  which  is  ntg  only  a model  of  beautiful  exposition, 
but  ha.s  been  found  in  practice  an  admirable  manual  for  imparting  this  kind  of 
knowledge.  The  whole,  or  in  any  case,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapterSi 
of  the  first  volume,  niiglft  be  aequire<l  in  no  very  long  period;  and  there  is  no 
existing  .school  study  which  it  would  not  with  grojit  advantage  displace.  Upon 
the  principle  of  teaching  by  reality,  the  objects  Uiemselves  sliould,  ns  (hr  as 
possible,  be  presented.  A collection  of  human  bones  ought  to  form  a part  of 
the  apparatus  of  every  school.  An  idea  might  be  formed  of  several  organs 
from  ail  exhibition  of  those  of  animals.  A sheep's  heart,  for  instance,  which 
might  always  be  procured,  would  give  a vivid  conception  of  the  human  organ, 
and  so  of  others.  The  deficiency  of  real  objects  might  be  supplied  by  colored 
anatomical  plate.s  whicli,  like  many  other  expensive  articles,  would  becomo 
clioup,  if  a general  sense  of  tlieir  utility  in  education  led  to  an  extended  demand 
for  them. 

A knowledge,  not  quite  so  accurate,  but  still  sufficiently  ao  to  servo  many 
important  purposes,  of  the  powers  of  bi.s  own  mind,  might  also  be  communi- 
cated to  the  child.  Much  of  tho  misery  with  which  the  world  abounds  is  the 
result  of  acts  performed  from  impulse  without  reflection.  To  those  whoso  at- 
tention from  cliildhood  has  been  alisorbed  by  external  objects  so  as  never  to 
have  been  directed  to  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  it  seems  tho  most 
natural  thing  in  the  word  to  give  way  to  a strong  impulse.  To  pause  upon  the 
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tnins  of  their  idea»and  feeliogs,  and  subject  their  impulses  to  examination,  are 
to  some  persons  impossible,  and  to  most  extreroelj  difficult.  Tlie  unpleasant- 
ness  of  tho  effort  accompanying  tbeeo  states  of  mind  hurries  men  for  relief  to 
any  decision.  There  are  few  persons  unsuccessful  in  life  who  can  not  trac'd 
their  misfortunes  to  some  inconsiderate  impulse, — some  course  determined  upon 
hastily  to  escape  tho  painfUl  balancing  of  reflection.  Habits  of  reflectiveness 
ore  essential  to  steadineas  of  conduct;  and  they  may,  by  early  training,  be 
made  easy  and  familiar  as  the  series  of  complicated  muscular  motions  by  which 
the  band  goes  through  the  process  of  writing. 

A child,  whoso  faculties  have  been  properly  called  out  by  previous  intellect- 
ual training,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  receiving  corroct  notions  of  the  use  of 
his  organs  of  sense— (he  will  bo  familiar  with  their  material  structure  from  tho 
previous  study)— in  giving  him  a knowledge  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  external 
objects.  He  will  readily  discover  that  what  ho  has  once  seen,  felt,  heard,  tasted, 
or  smelt,  may  be  remembered ; and  thus,  tliat  of  all  sensations  there  are  corres- 
ponding ideas.  The  synchronous  and  successive  aasociations — the  combination 
of  several  into  one,  and  tlio  separation  of  one  into  several — the  mental  grouping 
of  like  objects  together,  under  one  name,  and  tho  mental  separation  of  unlike 
ones — the  detection  of  the  different  relations  of  position,  proportion,  resem- 
blance, difference,  and  comprefaension,  and  of  tho  composition  of  the  trains  called 
processes  of  reasoning — in  short,  tho  whole  phenomena  of  intellect  will  easily 
follow.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  make  tlie  child  discover,  that  there  arc  certain 
motives  or  desires  which  lead  him  to  act  as  ho  docs;  that  he  eats  in  oV»edienco 
to  the  impulse  of  appetite;  that  be  strikes  from  anger,  or  desire  to  do  others  in- 
jury; that  he  is  pleased  when  others  approve  of  bis  conduct,  and  pained  by 
their  disapprobation;  that  he  loves  certain  individuals,  and  would  give  up  his 
pleasures  for  theirs ; that  it  is  pleasant  to  make  others  happy;  that  some  of 
these  desires  require  to  be  controlled,  and  that  all  are  to  be  regulated  by  the 
reasoning  faculties.  In  the.  acquirement  of  this  knowledge  tho  young  mind 
would  be  led  to  turn  its  attention  upon  itsoli;  and  so  to  form  habits  of  self- 
examination.  A great  insight  into  human  motives  would  thus  be  gained,  and 
an  extraordinary  correctness  of  moral  judgment  both  on  pelf  and  others.  Re- 
flectiveness, the  true  soil  for  the  growth  of  whatever  is  best  in  characUr,  would 
be  made  general ; and  the  public  opinion  of  a school  would  acquire  such  a just- 
ness and  force,  as  to  become  a powerful  engine  of  moral  education.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  a book  perfectly  adapted  to  give  this  knowledge  to  chil- 
dren. The  purpose  might  bo  answered  by  a judicious  abridgment  of  Brown’s 
Lectures,  or,  still  better,  by  a small  compilation  from  the  works  of  Berkeley, 
Hartley,  Adam  Smith,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Mil),  and  tho  phronologictil  writings 
of  Mr.  Coombe  and  some  others;  avoiding  all  great  disputed  questions,  and  con- 
fined to  those  expositions  of  the  human  (acuities  which  may  bo  considered  as 
established.  As  matter  of  science,  and  as  offording  perpetual  illustrations  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  is  even  more  deserving 
of  a place  in  education  than  the  study  of  man’s  physical  stnicture.  Tlie  double 
necessity  of  making  it  a part  of  female  education  holds  likewise ; for  in  addition 
to  its  use  for  moral  guidance  and  sedf-government,  it  is  espocinlly  needful  for  the 
mother,  to  w’hom  nature  and  society  intrust  the  early  rearing  of  tho  child. 

Other  sciences,  as  Political  I^cononiy,  tho  elements  of  which  ought  to  enter 
into  general  education,  need  not  be  nartlciilnrly  remarked  upon. 
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Thero  la  one  subject  which  requires  a short  consideration  before  passing  to 
tlie  tliird  branch  of  education,  or  that  which  relates  to  the  formation  of  moral 
diaracter. 

It  may  be  thought  extravagant  to  propose  tbo  cultivation  of  a taste  for  po> 
etry  os  a regular  part  of  education,  especially  for  the  j)ooror  classes.  Yet  edu- 
cation. which  seeks  to  develop  the  faculties  of  a human  being,  must  be  very  in- 
adequate if  it  neglects  the  culture  of  the  imagination.  The  power  of  poctio 
creation  is,  indeed,  the  rarest  of  endowments,  but  the  power  of  enjoyment  is 
gonoroL  The  highest  human  mind  differs  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  from  the 
humblest  The  deepest  principles  of  science  discovered  by  the  slow  toil  of  tho 
greatest  men,  the  loftiest  imaginings  of  tho  poet,  having  once  been  revealed  in 
tho  form  of  human  conceptions,  and  embodied  in  language,  become  tho  common 
property  of  the  race,  and  all  who  go  out  of  life  without  a sliare  in  lhc.se  tn^as- 
ures,  which  no  extent  of  participation  diminishes,  have  lost  the  richest  portion 
of  their  birthright  Mon  rarely  feels  the  dignity  of  his  nature  in  tlie  small  cir- 
cle of  his  common  cares.  It  is  when  brought  into  communion  with  the  great 
Bpirits  of  Uie  present  and  the  past — when  he  beholds  the  two  worlds  of  imagi- 
nation and  reality  in  tho  light  of  Shakspearo’s  genius, — or  U filled  with  tho  sa- 
cred sublimities  of  Milton, — or  fVora  Wordswortli  learns  tho  beauty  of  common 
things,  and  catches  a glimp5«e  of  those  " clouds  of  glory  **  out  of  which  his  child- 
hood came, — that  he  feols  the  elevating  sense  of  what  ho  is  and  may  become. 
In  this  high  atmosphere,  so  bracing  to  the  moral  nerves,  no  seltl^h  or  sordid 
thoughts  can  live. 

But  assuredly  there  is  no  clnas  in  society  to  whom  the  sustainment  of  t^uch 
communion  is  more  requisite  than  to  tho  largest  and  poorest.  The  liarslmeas 
of  tho  realities  about  them  requires  its  softening  and  soothing  influeuco.  It  is  a 
good  which  they  may  have  with  no  evil  attendant.  Its  purifH'ing  c.xcitemcut 
may  displace  stimulants  which  brutalize  and  degrade  them.  Let  it  not  bo  »iid 
that  a poetic  taste  would  turn  their  IhoughU  fn^m  their  occupations,  or  fill  them 
with  discontent.  Tlieir  thoughts  will  and  inu.st  fly  at  times  from  their  occupa- 
tions, and  find  forgetfulness  in  snatches  of  dmnken  revelry,  from  which  they  re- 
turn to  labor  with  double  distaste,  in  mental  and  bodily  exhaustion.  A power 
of  enjoying  tho  beauty  of  poetic  creations  would  afford  an  easier  and  far  more 
delicious  oblivion  of  their  sorrows.  It  w'otild  send  them  back  tranquilized  and 
refreshed — reanimated  with  hop©  and  faith  for  tho  continued  struggle  of  c.xist- 
enco.  While  poetry  continues  a rare  enjoyment,  a taste  for  it  nmy  s^jmetimes 
suggest  vain  ambition  and  discontent,  but  let  it  bo  made  a univer>sl  possession, 
and  it  will  no  more  puff  up  than  the  common  capability  of  mechanical  or  man- 
ual lal»or.  But  it  Is  sufficient  for  tho  argument  that  poetry  appeals  to  ficultios 
common  to  alL  That  is  our  warrant  for  their  educational  development.  Who 
shall  pronounce  that  capacities  given  by  God  ought  to  lie  idle?  Who  shall  put 
out  the  love  of  beauty  wliich  he  has  kindled?  Wlio  shall  exclude  tho  bulk  of 
DViukind  from  that  rich  heritage  of  noble  thoughts,  which  has  been  iKqucathod, 
with  no  restri<*lions,  to  the  whole  human  family? 

Tho  practical  working  of  this  part  of  education  will  have  many  difficulties; 
but  none  which  enlightened  obsen*ation  must  not  ultimately  overcome.  A 
taste  for  poetry,  of  course,  can  only  be  awakened  in  a child  by  a mature  mind 
which  possesses  it.  Simple  and  progressive  pieces,  chiefly  narrative.  c>-ntaining 
natural  sentiments,  should  be  presented  as  a pleasure  and  a reward.  SeU  ctiong 
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might  be  made  from  Goldsmith^  Cowper,  Scott,  Mary  Howitt,  atid  others. 
With  conatADt  care  to  aToid  di^uat  by  too  long  continuance,  by  uniotelUgi' 
bility,  or  by  exciting  the  associations  of  a task,  the  child  would  feel  poetry  an 
enjoyment,  and  his  powers  of  appreciation  would  gradually  unfold  themselves. 
Tlie  use  of  tales  about  iaines,  genii,  and  otlier  supematuralisma,  or  of  juvenile 
novels  in  childhood,— tlicir  applicability  to  individual  characters — the  means  of 
chorisliing  a love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  in  nature — in  a word,  the  culture 
of  Uio  imagination  is  a deeply  interesting  and  almost  untrodden  field  of  invostl- 
gatioD ; but  the  present  purpose  docs  not  require  tlio  further  prosecution  of  tbe 
topic. 

MORAL  EDUCATIOX. 

Tlio  human  lx>dy  may  attain  its  noblest  perfection  of  health  and  strength— 
the  observation  may  bo  acute— the  intellect  profound— the  imagination  rich; 
and  yet  these  varied  and  glorious  powers  be  turned  to  evil.  Strength  may 
support  tyranny,  acuteness  and  depth  raise  up  obstacles  to  truth,  and  imagina* 
tion  spend  its  gorgeous  eloquence  in  the  service  of  the  baseitt  vices.  The  work 
is  incomploto  if  the  moral  nature  remains  uncultivated.  Physical  and  intellect* 
ual  education  aim  at  the  perfection  of  the  instruments,  which  may  become 
splendid  implements  of  evil  if  moral  education  docs  not  succeed  in  reguiating 
the  power  which  is  to  use  them. 

When  the  child  is  hanging  at  his  mother’s  breast  his  moral  education  is  go* 
ing  on.  His  impulses  are  growing  into  those  habits  of  action  which  will  con- 
stitute his  moral  character.  His  pleasures  come  from  liis  mother,  and  his  pains 
are  relieved  by  her.  His  little  heart  is  drawn  towards  her  with  the  first  move- 
ments of  affection.  By  her,  and  at  this  early  period,  the  foundation  of  moral 
education  ought  to  be  laid.  His  dawning  feelings  should  be  watched  over  by  a 
patient  and  thinking  love.  His  affootion  for  his  mother  should  bo  gently  led  to 
embrace  other  beings,  and  raised  reverently  to  God,  as  the  cause  of  all  his  hap- 
piness, and  the  living  Father  of  all. 

It  would  be  Idle  to  expect,  however,  m the  present  state  of  society,  that  the 
roothor’s  precious  opporttmities  should  be  generally  made  use  of.  Many  minds 
must  bestow  their  energies  upon  education  Iwfore  mothers  can  be  bought  to 
feel  their  roc«t  important  duties,  or  become  capohle  of  discharging  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  practical  course  is  to  consider  what  can  bo  done  for  moral  edu- 
cation by  the  professional  educator. 

In  the  first  place,  he  must  seek  to  supply  the  omissions  of  the  motlicr.  Hav- 
ing obtained  ns  much  power  as  possible  over  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the 
child,  he  must  us©  it  to  obtain  the  child's  affection.  Nothing  but  real  f jndnesa 
will  do  this.  Tito  teacher  should  struggle  to  have  a motlier’s  sympathy  with 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  child,  and  aim  at  its  utmost  prewnt  hnppiness 
consistent  with  its  future  good.  Real  affection,  which  will  manifest  itstdf  not 
merely  in  action,  but  in  every  look  and  tone,  will  not  fail  to  meet  n return. 
The  human  heart,  and  particularly  the  child’s  heart,  “leaps  kindly  back  to 
kindness.”  By  the  love  thus  excited  the  moral  character  must  be  unfolded. 

Tlie  affection  of  the  child  soon  shows  itself  in  little  acts  of  kindne.ss  to  those 
whom  it  loves.  Kvery  such  act  should  be  acknowledged,  %ot  with  praise,  but 
witli  affection  in  return,  showing  itsekf  in  its  natural  language  of  looks  and 
caresses.  Nothing  Is  too  trifling  to  deserve  notice.  The  first  buddings  of  the 
infant  feelings  must  be  feeble,  and  a slight  chill  may  wnthcr  or  destroy  them. 
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Only  by  the  most  doUcnte  and  ssaiduoufl  cnltivation  can  they  l)c  reared  up  to 
their  full  vi^rur  and  beauty.  When  a child  offers  some  little  ^0:,  to  him, 
and  which  he  thinks  must  be  equally  plenauruble  to  as,  if  we  alight  or  tioplect 
it,  he  is  hurt  and  confused.  The  good  impul.se  is  disappointed,  and  therefore 
weakened.  If  we  cause  him  to  feel  that  he  can  not  make  ua  luippy,  he  will 
ceas^*  tr>  make  the  attempt;  and  so  love  perishes  in  his  heart.  We  sliould  at- 
tend to  every  net  of  kindness,  think  of  it  as  it  is  in  his  thouglits,  and  re.s;»nnd  to 
the  H elings  which  prompted  it  We  must,  if  possible,  not  let  one  ol  (hose 
precious  impulses  be  wasted,  but  so  treat  tlwn  as  to  oacounige  a repetition, 
until  they  ac(]uire  the  strength  and  permanence  of  habit. 

If  wc  select  the  moments  when  a child  is  enjoying  some  particular  pleasure, 
to  point  out  to  him  bow  others  may  be  made  to  ei\|oy  pleasure  al«>,  his  sympa- 
thy will  1*0  excited,  and  his  efforts  prompted  to  communicate  happiness.  Ilia 
attention  may  easily  be  drawn  to  the  symptoms  of  suffering  in  others,  and  hia 
natural  imiHilse  will  be  to  roliove  it  We  roust  be  careful,  however,  nut  to 
cite  bis  feelings  of  compassion,  except  where  he  can  do  something  to  nllcviale 
the  pain  which  calls  them  forth.  When  his  good  impulses  are  wat  hed,  and  hia 
little  acts  of  kindno.«s  receive  tlie  sympathy  which  is  their  due,  the  kind  dispo- 
sitions will  bo  strengthened  into  habits.  He  W’ill  find  it  a delight  of  a very  ex- 
quisite kind  to  communicate  bappineas  to  others.  He  will  find  additicuial  satis- 
faction in  tlie  increosed  kindness  and  esteem  of  thoee  about  him,  Mkd  he  will  find 
his  own  little  plea.sures  made  doubly  sweet  by  being  enjoyed,  along  with 
companions. 

But  KKLiGfOK  ought  to  be  Che  basis  of  education,  according  to  often  repeated 
writings  and  dec2aroatk>o&  The  A8>*crtion  is  true.  ChriatiaDity  furnishes  the 
true  basis  ibr  raising  up  character;  but  the  foundation  mufit  bo  laid  iu  a very 
different  manner  from  tliat  which  is  commonly  proctioed. 

In  nothing  is  more  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  humariioonstitution  shown, 
than  in  the  modes  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  implant  religion  in  the  young 
mind.  In  no  other  part  of  education  (where  almost  all  has  been  empiricism  and 
practua.1  denial  of  the  existence  of  mental  laws)  has  there  been  so  resolute  a 
disregard  of  tlie  dictates  of  common  sense;  and  the  general  cowardice  of  opin- 
ion on  such  matters  has  tended  to  perpetuate  absurdities  in  defiance  of  repeated 
exposure.  It  must  bo  admitted  that  to  love  God  and  our  fellow-men  is  the 
great  law  of  Cliristianity.  It  is  not  enough  thab  the.se  principles  should  bo  mere 
concluaions  of  the  intellect,  still  less  that  they  should  dwell  only  in  external 
profession.  They  should  have  possession  of  tlie  innermost  stronghold  of  man's 
heart  They  should  enter  into  hU  home  of  familiar  and  cherished  fbcli  ngs,  and  be 
blended  with  his  ruling  motives,  that  they  may  have  power  to  inspire  liim  with 
alleginnco  to  the  law  of  duty  in  the  most  trying  contingencies,  and  to  uphold 
him  iu  the  shipwreck  of  earth's  hopes  and  happiness. 

Kow  if  the  love  of  God,  includiag,  as  it  mustv  the  steadOist  fkith  in  the  ten- 
dency of  his  works  to  good,  is  to  be  the  great  central  reality  of  human  exist- 
ence, how  may  we  lay  the  foundation  for  it  in  the  mind  of  the  child  ? By  the 
constitution  of  his  nature  he  loves  those  things  which  excite  agreeable  feelings, 
and  dislikes  their  opposltea  Tilings  kind,  beautiful,  and  harmonious,  are  love- 
able; things  cruel,  severe,  discordant,  tedious,  ore  Ibarfbl  and  hateful.  If| 
therefore,  we  begin  to  lead  a child  to  God,  by  teaching  creeds  or  catechisms 
beyond  his  comprehension,  or  by  causing  him  to  read  and  repeat  Scripture,  be- 
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fi)ro  it  can  excite  ideas,  we  do  indeed  manifold  miscbiel)  but  wo  do  nothing  to 
excite  airecUon.  We  present  no  tmagcA  of  beautj  and  love  to  fill  his  heart  with 
delight,  and  wc  leave  no  impression  but  one  of  tedium  from  listening  to  or  re- 
peating QDintclligible  sounds.  If,  however,  wo  do  not  content  ourselves  with 
such  iiiiudloss  repetition,  but  succeed  in  communicating  distinct  impressions, 
not  of  the  merciful  and  loving  Father,  the  Author  of  the  infinite  variety  of  our 
happy  feeling,  and  of  tho  wondrous  beauty  with  which  creation  teems,  but  of 
tlic  Avenger  and  terrible  Judge,  who  will  inflict  everlasting  torture  on  trans- 
gressors.— llM?n  we  not  merely  fail  to  excite  love  to  God,  but  lay  a lasting  foun- 
dation for  feelings  which,  as  long  na  tl»ey  exist,  nmder  that  love  impossible.  If 
“/perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,"  it  is  beoauso  these  feelings  are  mutimlly  de- 
Btsuctive.  Terror  is  opp<»ed  to  love.  It  is  allied  to  hate,  and  wants  only  etmi*- 
age  .to  show  abhorrence.  If  we  make  the  idea  of  Gt>d  terrible  on  the  impressibl© 
and  retentive  mind  of  childhood,  religion  will  become  a painful  weight,  which 
ordinary  minds  will  escape  from  when  they  can — which  the  more  feeble  (often, 
like  Cowp«.*r,  the  most  fine)}’  organised  of  our  race)  will  sink  under — but  which 
the  vigorous  few  will,  at  nmlurity,  fling  boldly  off,  incurring,  ns  Uie  c«it  of  their 
mental  fi'ctdom,  whatever  injury  to  their  moral  nature  may  follow  from  the  losa 
of  their  early  faith. 

Infinite,  therefore,  is  the  mischief  of  disregarding  the  operation  of  the  laws, 
according  to  which  tlie  Author  of  nature  has  made  our  feelings  to  grow  up; 
and  incuilculaUlo  would  be  the  good  of  humbly  following  those  laws,  in  rearing 
up  the  religious  being  of  the  child.  By  the  delight  which  he  has  in  loving  hu- 
man beings,  his  maud  may  be  raised  in  affection  to  God.  Tho  regality  of  human 
love  is  tlio  germ  of  that  deeper,  purer  love,  or  rather  loving  veneration,  with 
whicli  it. is  tlio  liighest  clieractcristic  of  the  humnn  mind  to  regartl  the  Doily. 
Tho  moments  of  enjoyment,  in  winch  the  little  heart  is  full  of  gratitude,— of 
vague,  iudiJtinct,  but  loving  impulses, — should  be  seized  to  give  the  idea  of  tho 
great  cause  from-whicb  its  happiness  springs.  The  idea  should  be  nssociatcMl 
W’ith  every  titing  that  is  pleasant  and  beautiful,  and  invested  witli  the  panmlnl 
character,  to  which  the  low  of  human  parents  can  bo  extended.  We  shall  thus 
make  the  love  of  God  a realiiy.  If  wo  continue  to  link  it  more  and  more  closely 
with  whatever  is  dearest,  by  systematically  calling  it  forth,  in  conjunction  with 
tho  opi-rntion  of  all  faculties,  and  by  making  it  enter  into  all  enjoyments,  it 
would  nf-quire  tliat  mastery  over  the  character  which  our  present  ignonmt  and 
neglectful  Ireatmeot  of  children  insures  to  the  lower  passions. 

Whatever  is  beautiful  or  noble  in  conduct  requires  only  to  be  presented  to 
the  young  mind  to  excite  its  sympathy  and  admiration.  Tim  New  Testament, 
proj)or]y  used,  is  the  best  of  all  books  for  a child,  as  well  as  for  a man.  Its 
stories,  so  simple  atid  beautiful,  are  eccaetly  fitted  to  attract  his  attention,  and 
supply  his  imagination  and  .moral  feelings  with  the  food  proper  for  each.  Used 
with  a constant  regard  to  its  effect  upon  his  thoughts,  so  as  to  stimulate  his 
mental  activity  and  give  it  a right  direction,  it  must  be  a grand  Instrument  of 
moral  and  religioua  education,  even  in  Ibeir  very  early  stages.  The  deeds  of 
great  men«— of  those  who  have  acted  and  suflered  in  all  ages  for  tho  benefit  of 
their  fellow-creatures — ^will  Hkew'ise  liave  immense  power.  The  histories  of  tho 
Oherlins,  the  Postalozzis,  tho  ITowarda,  and  the  Clarksons,  the  true  hcrf)C8  of 
our  race,  are  the  best  commoiibme.s  on  the  ('liristian  ScTiptiires.  These  chosen 
mlssionnrics  of  God  have  left  no  richer  heritage  behind  them  than  the  uncon- 
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qnerable  and  felf-Racridcin;;  zeal  for  human  improrement,  which  tbclr  example 
will  inspire  ir  generation  aHcr  generation. 

But,  w!iilo  we  should  commence  the  child's  moral  education  by  surrounding 
him  with  ail  iniluences  of  love  and  happtue«s,and  lay  the  foundation  of  religion 
deep  in  his  nature,  by  aasociuting  its  primary  ideas  with  what  is  moat  loved,  it 
does  not  follow  that  wo  should  withhold  all  knowledge  of  God's  severer  dis)>en* 
Bations.  The  grout  law  ofcdiiciition,  os  of  ail  science,  U Truth.  We  must  lead 
tlie  child  to  kuow  things  as  (ticy  are,  and,  therefore,  he  must  know  what  is  ter- 
rible in  appearance,  as  well  as  wluit  is  kind  in  God's  doalinga  with  mankind. 
But  if  there  bo  some  aspects  of  the  providential  dispensatioDS  so  awful  that  tbo 
firmest  faith  can  not  look  upon  Uieni  with  a steady  oyo,  of  how  much  conse> 
quence  is  it  that  tlio  fcM^ble  and  susceptible  mind  of  childhood  should  bo  pre- 
occupied with  ideas  wliich  give  it  strengtii  while  they  excite  its  love,  before  it 
is  aa{uainted  with  thc'se  that  arc  fearful.  Tho  first  feelings  color  the  afier-lifc. 
When  a child’s  first  inipreasions  of  the  Divine  Being  represent  him  as  n loving 
father,  and  w’hen  these  have  been  confirmed  by  repetition,  we  may  gradmilly 
show  to  the  opening  reason  that  it  is  sometimes  tlie  part  of  a HUhcr  to  clinstou 
those  whom  ho  loves.  As  the  cliild's  faculties  ripen,  w’o  may  lead  him  more 
and  more  to  understand  the  w'holesomeness  to  tlie  moral  being  of  many  of  tho 
miseries  and  misfortunes  of  life,  until  ho  is  left  at  maturity  in  tho  best  plight 
that  the  care  and  culture  of  others  cun  leave  him,  to  combat  the  temptations  of 
tho  world,  and  struggle  with  tho  awfiil  mystery  of  evil  Thus  by  acting  on  tliO 
mind  according  to  tho  laws  of  its  moral  development,  we  might  insure  that 
whatever  peculiar  doctrines  the  individual  afterwards  took  up,  the  great  moral 
principles  of  Christianity  would  liave  taken  root  in  the  depths  of  his  nature,  and 
would  be  interwoven  with  his  earliest  prejudices.  The  spirit  of  love  and  hope, 
and  faith  in  good,  would  remain  unshaken  by  calamiticsi,  shedding  perpetual 
light  on  the  dark  and  tliomy  path  of  life,  revealing  in  tho  present  evil  tho  future 
good,  and  clothing  tho  changeful  incidents  of  Uiis  shifting  scene  with  tho  hues 
and  harmonies  of  a better  existence  We  can,  indeed,  ^icarcoly  conceive  the 
purity,  the  self-denial,  and  the  power,  that  might  be  given  to  the  human  char- 
acter by  systematic  development  Kecollccting  how  Uio  finest  minds  have  had 
to  struggle  with  bad  passions  strengthened  before  tlie  maturity  of  reason,  and 
how  much  power  has  been  expended  in  those  intenial  strivings,  who  sliall  set 
limits  to  the  moral  force  which  might  be  attained  by  one  trained  Irom  the  first 
to  combat  and  keep  down  its  selfish  impulses?  What  mighty  object  for  the 
regeneration  of  mankind  might  not  be  accomplished  by  a raind  impelled  from 
tho  outset  in  one  direction,  and  instead  of  W'orking  tvitli  what  eneigy  remains 
after  its  self-conflicts  and  dubious  wanderings  in  speculations  darkened  by  pas- 
sion, directing  its  full  unwasted  endowment  of  will  against  external  obstacles? 

Veracity — truthfulness  in  thought,  word,  and  deed — is  a first  principle  of 
morals.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  wo  need  not  teach  children  truthfulness, 
provided  only  wc  conld  avoid  teaching  them  falsehood.  The  child’s  impulse  is 
unreservedly  to  believe  and  to  speak  the  truth.  Wo  tench  him  doubt  and  false- 
hood. We  teach  him  doubt  by  repeatedly  deceiving  him.  Wo  teach  him  false- 
hood by  our  own  example,  and  by  making  it  easier  for  him  to  say  what  is  falso 
than  what  is  true.  That  truth  is  tho  natural  impulse  of  tho  mind,  is  manifest 
from  the  slightest  consideration  of  tho  laws  of  its  development  The  ideas  of 
the  objects  or  events  which  have  had  words  associated  with  them  (i.  a,  which 
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the  child  has  learned  to  speak  of)  inTariablj  call  up  in  his  mind  tnosc  words 
and  DO  other.  If  the  child  is  questioned  aboat  any  particolar  occurrence,  the 
words  which  describe  what  be  thinks  to  have  taken  place  are  precisely  those 
which  present  themselves.  The  ideas  in  his  mind  call  up  the  words  which 
have  been  associated  with  themf  and  it  requires  an  effort  to  reject  those,  and 
chU  up  others  expressing  something  which  did  not  take  place.  This  effort  tho 
diild  makes  only  from  a mofire,  and  after  he  has  seen  it  made  by  others.  Wo 
use  words  to  him  expressing  what  ho  discovers  to  be  contrary  to  the  fact.  We 
parr\’  some  inconvenient  query  by  an  invention;  or  we  attempt  to  quiet  liiin  by 
tlin*i*feijing  something  frightful,  w’liich  does  not  come.  He  witnesses  f-lselufod 
in  many  of  tho  dally  transactions  of  life.  Thus  the  natural  association  between 
words  and  tho  things  they  represent  is  broken.  He  soon  learns  the  convenience 
of  fal.''©hood.  He  is  questioneni  ns  to  some  little  mischief)  which  ho,  without 
suspicion  or  hesitation,  confesses;  and  he  is  punished.  He  sees  a servant  or  a 
play-fellow  escape  by  denial.  He  associates  punishment  with  confession,  and 
impunity  with  falsehood. 

We  must  take  care  of  this.  Our  intercourse  with  children,  and,  if  only  ff>r 
their  sakes,  with  others,  should  be  marked  by  perfect  truthfulness.  It  will  pre- 
serve the  c*onfidence  of  the  child,  which  is  one  of  the  most  poworfbl,  nay,  indis- 
pcnsfible,  iDstruments  for  his  improvement.  His  own  veracity  wo  must  pre- 
serve at  all  oventa  Full,  fmnk  confession  should  always  obtain  its  reward  of 
appn)bntion,  even  if  it  does  not  wholly  remove  the  displeasure  at  w'hat  has 
been  done  wrong.  This  fe«rh‘8S  spirit  of  tnuh,  so  beautiful  in  childhood,  and 
tlio  companion  of  all  noble  virtues  in  mature  life,  requires  only  not  to  be  with- 
ered in  its  first  shoots  by  severe  rebuke,  or  cold  displeasure.  Severity  is  one 
of  tho  chief  causes  of  falsehood.  It  excites  terror,  and  terror  seeks  rcAigo  m 
deceit  Fear  will  oppose  falsehood  and  conning  to  the  force  with  which  it  can 
not  o()enly  contend.  The  acuteness  of  the  mind  is  tasked  to  devise  the  means 
of  suoc'ossful  duplicity,  and  its  beautiful  structure  runs  out  into  a distorted  de- 
velopment, which  future  training  can  do  but  little  to  alter.  We  mu.«*t  preserve, 
therefore,  in  our  own  affairs,  a supreme  regard  to  truth.  We  should  hold  it  up 
as  a glorious  principle  worth  suffering  for,  and  show  our  warm  admiration  for 
those  men  who  in  various  ages  have  chosen  neglect  and  poverty  and  death  for 
truth's  sake. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  generally  admitted  that,  upon  these  great  principles  of 
love  to  God  and  to  man,  and  perfect  trutlifulness,  (if  the  two  former  do  not  in- 
clude the  latter,)  wo  ought  to  shape  tho  moral  being.  This  W'ould  seem  less 
difficult  if  the  mind  were,  as  Locke  supposed,  like  a sheet  of  w'liite  paper  on 
which  we  might  inscribe  what  characters  we  pleased.  Our  task  is  very  differ- 
ent when  we  know  that  it  is  a germ  with  distinct  tendencies  folded  up  within 
it,  and  that,  although  we  may  make  it  fiourish  or  decay,  the  form  which  it  will 
take  is  not  what  wo  might  arbitrarily  determine,  but  one  mainly  depending  on 
its  own  internal  forces,  and  which  can  be  only  modified  by  the  treatment  it  re- 
ceives from  us.  We  are  not,  then,  to  expect  that  by  mere  appeals  to  the  child's 
capacity  for  loving,  and  his  impulse  to  tnith,  he  can  be  made  loving  and  truth- 
ful ; these  feelings  are  obstructed  and  modified  by  other  powerful  impulses, 
which  allow  themselves  at  tlie  earliest  period  of  his  being.  Such  are  the  ani- 
mal appetites;  irrascibility,  or  the  impulse  to  anger;  fear;  lovo  of  distinction 
or  attention  I'!— these  impulses  are  perpetually  crossing  the  moro  elevated  ones; 
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tod  by  one  or  other  the  clmractcr  is  homo  along.  The  tnain  difficulty  in  moral 
education  is  the  aubjecUoD  of  theee  impulses  (tlieir  suppression  being  neither 
possible  nor  desirable)  to  Clio  higher  feelings.  And  horo,  as  elsewhere,  wc  must 
be  guided  by  tbs  laws  accxirding  to  which  these  jiassious  are  strongihenHl  ia 
tbo  mind. 

The  appetites  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  physical  frame  arc  A It  at 
the  earliest  period  of  life, — hunger  and  thirst  uro  among  tho  first  sen.s;<tions  of 
the  infant.  Tl>ey  are,  for  a long  time,  the  strongent  and  most  constamly  n-cur- 
ring  of  all  impulses.  This  arises,  nvcessarily,  from  the  constitution  of  the  human 
being,  wbicli  requires  that  its  physical  powers  should  bo  tho  earliest  developed, 
afterwards  its  observational  and  intellectual,  and  lastly  its  moral  faculties. 
Uonco  it  happens  tliat  the  impulse.s  for  the  satisfaction  of  tlicsc  wants,  which 
we  have  in  common  with  animals,  are  coDtlmicd  by  repetition  into  habit^i  long 
before  the  higher  principles  of  our  nature.  We  can  not  alter  this:  and  our 
business  is.  first,  to  avoid  any  more  excitement  of  those  appetites  than  is  ncces* 
Bory  for  tho  fulfillment  of  their  functions;  secondly,  to  prevent  them,  as  far  os 
possible,  from  coming  into  collision  with  the  higher  impulse.s  of  justice,  kindness, 
generosity;  and  la.stly,  when  such  collisions  can  not  be  prevented,  to  slrcnglhon 
the  child's  better  nature  to  deny  the  appetite. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  avoid  all  undue  oxcitoment  of  tho  ap^Kititca. 
Children  are  often  treated  us  if  eating  and  drinking  were  their  only  plea.suro8. 
They  are  made  the  great  rewards, — the  motives  of  action.  “ Loam  your  Ics.son 
and  I will  give  you  a sugar-plum.’*  **Bo  gtnxi  boys,  tell  tho  trutli,  and  you 
shall  have  a peach  after  dinner.*’  Sugar-plums  and  peaches  are  made  to  sweeten 
the  bitters  of  intolioctual  exertion  and  moral  cotiduct.  By  exciting  the  inmg!* 
nation  to  work  upon  the  appetites,  we  open  an  indefinite  field  for  their  exten- 
sion, and  we  subject  to  them  tho  intellectual  and  moral  being.  Tlic  plea.«urcs 
of  eating  and  drinking  fill  the  tliouglits,  and  ingenuity  is  tasked  to  obtain  them. 
The  character  is  borne  onward  by  one  impulse,  acquiring  intensity  by  daily 
gratification,  until  it  settles  into  that  most  debasing  form  of  sidfishnoss  in  which 
the  appetite  ia  made  a god ; all  affections,  charities,  human  feelings,  are  sacri- 
ficed at  its  shrine,  and  whatever  power  of  intellect  or  graces  of  imagination 
linger  serve  only  to  decorate  its  altar. 

The  appetites  of  children  are  unnaturally  excited  when  they  sec  us  make  tho 
gratification  of  our  own  subjects  of  conversation  and  anxiety.  To  save  Mm 
ftoro  the  mischiefs  of  inordinate  appetite,  we  must  be  simple  and  moderate  our^ 
se/ie$.  We  must  show  that  w©  regard  eating  for  its  use;  that  it  oocupie.s  little 
of  our  attention,  and  forma  no  part  of  our  favorite  enjoyments.  Undue  excite- 
ment may  also  be  avoided  by  giving  children  their  meals  with  perfect  regularity, 
so  that  the  appetites  maybe  habituated  to  arise  at  fixed  tiroes,  and  at  no  others. 
Nor  should  meals  ever  be  made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  reward  or  punishment. 
Either  will  give  them  a mischievous  Importance,  and  w©  should  avoid  whatever 
makes  them  a subject  of  attention  until  they  arrive.  Eating  and  drinking  will, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  positive  and  very  vivid  pleasures,  and  therefore 
roust  be  made  subservient  to  moral  education.  Monls  should,  wherever  it  is 
possible,  be  taken  by  several  children  together,  and  without  allowing  discussion 
as  to  rights  or  quantity,  the  strictest  justice  of  distribution  should  be  observed. 
Bach  child  should  have  his  attention  called  to  tho  gratification  of  his  companions, 
and  be  should  be  encouraged  to  contribute  to  their  enjoyment.  Many  beautiful 
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impulscfi  of  gcDcroslty,  and  of  that  syDipathy  wlucli  is  tho  foundation  of  polite- 
ness, would  be  observed  in  such  a group,  where  nature  had  not  been  corrupted 
by  unnatural  stimulants.  The  pleasure  of  society,  and  of  conimunicuting  en- 
joyment, would  soon  bo  felt  more  vividly  tlian  tho  mere  gratidcatlon  of  appe- 
tite. Dinners  would  come  to  bo  regarded  as  dull  and  cheerless  without  the  cir- 
cle of  happy  faces;  and  thoughts  of  pleasures  of  the  palate  would  bo  clustered 
round  and  interwoven  with  ideas  of  similar  grutiftcation  in  otlicra.  Many  a 
warm  and  benevolent  heart  has  been  first  moved  to  its  good  work  by  feelinga 
which,  if  analyzed,  would  present,  simply,  a deep  and  strong  conception  of  the 
physical  wants  of  others. 

We  may  thus  do  much  to  prevent  the  clashing  of  appetites  with  higher  im- 
pulses. If  a child  is  debarred  from  the  grotifloution  of  his  natural  appetite,  ho 
will  uso  any  means  In  his  power  to  obtain  tho  requisite  satisfaction.  His  appe- 
tite is  a powerful  inipulse  growing  continually  more  urgent.  If  he  can  set  it  at 
rest  by  falsehood  or  theR,  ho  is  certain,  uAer  more  or  less  liesitation,  to  do  so. 
Tho  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  in  a child  of  the  best  organization,  arc  feebler 
than  the  principle  of  appetite;  and  where  we  comj>el  a collision  in  which  these 
forces  are  left  to  their  own  unaided  strength,  the  appetite  must  prevail.  M^liat- 
crer  tlie  Spartan  discipline  niiglit  have  been  able  to  efl'ect  in  more  advanced 
youtlt,  such  self-command  as  would  nioiritnin  truth  and  justice  against  cravings 
of  a growing  appetite  is  not  possible  in  childhood. 

The  generid  rule,  therefore,  sliould  be  to  avoid  such  collisions.  But  it  is  nec- 
css.*iry  that  the  man  should  be  able  to  control  his  appetites,  and,  therefore,  the 
cljiM  must  attempt  it.  The  early  strengtli  of  these  impulst‘s  is  probably  not 
more  necessary  fur  tho  prcsen’ation  of  our  physical  frame,  than  for  our  moral 
probation  and  advancement.  We  must  begin  with  the  slightest  trials.  If  tho 
child’s  attention  has  been  awakened  to  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  others,  he  will 
oRon  bo  disposed  to  give  up  a pleasure  in  order  to  relievo  pain,  or  to  mako 
another  happy.  All  such  impulses  and  acts  should  receive  their  due  reward  of 
aRectiouate  cncourngcment.  He  should  bo  made  to  feel  tlmt  such  thingrs,  above 
all  others,  win  for  him  our  esteem ; and  his  own  feeling  will  teach  him  that  self- 
denial  has  its  reward.  His  imagination  should  be  excited  by  brief  and  vivid 
anecdotes  of  tlioso  who  have  given  up  their  pleasure  to  benefit  mankind ; but 
particularly  of  Him  so  humble  and  so  gentle,  the  friend  of  little  children,  and  so 
like  ono  that  little  children  would  love;  who  gave  up  all  for  tlio  good  of  men; 
and  rejecting  tho  bright  rood  of  ambition  and  of  royal  power,  took  up  tho  bitter 
and  humiliating  cross.  But  wc  must  guard  against  any  unnatural  forcing.  We 
rou.st  beware  of  exciting  a false  and  calculating  benevolence.  Every  act  of 
kindness  in  tho  child  should  bo  followed  by  its  precise  natural  consequences, 
both  painful  and  pleasant.  All  education  ought  to  load  the  mind  to  a more 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  nature  and  society — the  real  properties 
of  tilings,  tho  real  consequences  of  actions.  If  a child  has  willingly  sacrificed 
his  own  enjoyment  for  another,  be  must  suffer  the  loss,  and  find  his  reward  in 
the  pleasure  of  doing  the  kindness  and  of  seeing  the  liappincss  he  produooa 
But  if  we,  os  a reward  for  his  benevolence,  pamper  the  appetite  which  ho  lias 
denied — if  wo  restore  the  apple  or  orange  which  ho  has  given  up  that  he  might 
bestow  a penny  in  charity,  wo  do  much  to  destroy  tho  good  of  his  action  and  to 
teach  him  the  trick  of  hypocrisy.  On  tiio  next  occasion  he  will  expect  his  lost 
to  be  made  good,  and  ho  will  readily  olease  his  teacher,  or  his  mama,  by  be- 
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nevolcnce  costs  him  nothing.  If  we  would  avoid  this,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  see  the  power  of  eelf-control  at  first  very  feeble.  By  apportioning  its 
trials  to  Its  strengUi,  it  will  grow  until  the  enlightenment  t)f  the  intellect  and 
the  increased  appreciatioa  of  enjoyments  other  than  sensual  confirm  it  into  a 
ruling  principle  of  action. 

Passing  over  appetites,  sudi  as  that  for  intoxicating  liquors,  which  may  be  called 
artificial,  since  they  are  acquired,  and  which  spring  only  from  that  getieral  dcsiro 
of  excitement  which  a good  education  would  otherwise  satisfy,  it  seems  not  un- 
suitable, in  this  place,  to  refer  to  auotlier  powerful  animal  impulse,  more  propt*r!y 
a cluiracteristic  of  mature  life,  but  whieli  require.^  much  care  in  the  management 
of  the  ideas  connected  with  it  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  impuiso  and  kloa.s  of  se*x  form  an  essential  part  of  human  nature,  which, 
whetlier  it  bo  attended  to  or  neglected,  will  be  sure  to  develop  itself.  There  is 
a miserably  false  (h?licacy  in  parents  and  loac!>ers  which  prevents  them  from 
communicating  wiUi  cluldrcn  on  this  subject.  Natural  inquiries  are  purrk*d  and 
bafile<l,  or  nn.swered  with  faL^eliood,  by  those  wlio  might  state  the  truth  w'ith 
perfect  purity  and  safety;  and  in  consequence,  the  ideas  which  ctm  not  be  ex- 
cluded, are  obtaiued  through  channels  which  convi'y  corruption  along  with  tlw 
information.  The  raisdiicls  of  this  course  are  fearful.  The  matters  which  .nro 
80  carefully  avoided  by  instructors  nnd  parents,  are  fr\*ely  talked  over  mnl  joked 
about  by  servants  and  elder  playfellows.  UnsrK'ukablu  evils  to  mind  nnd  lx)dy 
arc  the  consequence.  The  instructor,  or  the  parent,  must  often  know  wlmt  is 
going  forward;  but  he  willfu  ly  shuts  his  eyes  to  what  seems  irremediable;  yet, 
when  the  son,  or  pupil,  becomes  openly  proHigate,  the  gtmrtlinn  of  bis  youth 
thinks  hiiiLself  only  unfortunate,  as  if  it  was  not  tlie  oaturui  nnd  noocs.^ry  con- 
sequence of  his  own  criminal  neglect.  There  is  no  part  of  education  whieii  has 
been  not  merely  so  much  neglected,  but  so  resolutely  avoided,  as  this;  and 
hence,  there  is  no  one  source  from  which  a deeper  and  broader  ctirrent  of  vice 
and  misery  flows  through  society.  The  destructive  effects  of  that  perpetual 
movement  under  tlie  surface,  which  the  decent  hypocrisies  of  society  keep  out 
of  view,  exceed  infinitely  in  amount  its  more  public  and  glaring  consequences. 
But  even  tlie.se  latter— embodied,  as  it  wore,  in  one  wretched  cla.'^s,  living  ex- 
amples of  physical  and  mental  ruin — arc  so  appalling,  that  soc'iety  could  receivo 
DO  greater  blessing,  thou  some  purer  and  more  enlightened  cduailiotial  manage- 
ment which  would  stop  them  at  the  source. 

This  wants  simply  that  tJie  difficulty  shall  be  fairly  grappled  witli,  and  that 
instructors  shall  not  willfully  surrender  any  port  of  Dio  confidence  of  their  pu- 
pils, by  want  of  frankness  upon  matters  which  others,  with  different  feelings, 
will  be  found  ready  to  discuss.  They  must  speak  unreservedly,  seriously,  and 
with  perfect  purity  of  Drought,  so  ns  to  keep  away  the  piquant  and  attractive 
associations  of  secrecy  and  jocularity.  The  physical  and  nx>rul  bearings  of  tho 
subject  should  be  fully  explained : and  thus,  by  ideas  addressed  to  the  reason, 
while  the  feelings  and  imagination  are  at  rest,  wo  may  plant  the  only  real  safe- 
guard of  purity  in  the  breast  Minds,  whose  natural  curiosity  is  thus  satisfied, 
without  any  prurient  excitement  of  imagination,  and  who  have  received  through 
the  intellect  just  noDons  of  the  moral  and  physical  evils  of  unlawful  indulgence, 
would,  from  reason  and  taste  alike,  repel  the  communications  of  profligate 
companions. 

Xn  the  management  of  children  at  Die  earliest  period  uf  life,  wo  have  to  con- 
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tend  with  an  Irritabllitj  which  is  then  the  necessary  and  useful  attendant  of 
their  fragile  structure  and  helpless  condition ; but  W'hich,  with  a little  ncgloct 
in  childhood,  will  ^w  into  an  uncontrollable  bad  temper  in  nmture  life.  The 
cries  of  an  infant  are  the  language  of  nature,  given  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
yet  impossible  words,  in  communicating  its  wants  to  its  protectors.  Its  first 
cries  are  from  pain  of  son)0  kind.  The  moment  it  is  relieved  they  cease. 
When  Iho  cries  for  assistance  are  disregarded  or  rudely  repressed,  the  first  feel- 
ing of  anger  arises  at  the  di.sappointment  of  the  expected  relief.  The  cries  are 
increased  with  more  bitterness  and  inten.^ity,  until  tlicy  are  perhaps  hushed  by 
terror  or  physical  exhaustion.  If  the  first  attendant  of  an  iniinit  be  herself  ill- 
tempi'red,  site  can  liardly  fail  to  make  the  child  so.  Her  charigiTul  moods,  her 
fondling  and  harshness,  will  perpetually  disappoint  hia  expectations.  The  occa* 
sions  of  ilMmmor  w’Ul  be  frequent;  and  his  ill-humor,  being  troublesome,  is 
likely  to  excite  hers,  ITius  his  outbreaks  will  eontinually  call  down  the  very 
treatment  most  likely  to  confirm  them  into  habits.  The  proper  management 
of  the  temp<‘r  requires  that  the  child  should  bo  surrounded  from  the  first  by  a 
steady  and  enlightened  afieetion.  Tlic  first  movements  of  its  irritable  nature 
require  all  the  softness  and  |>utience  of  a mother.  Tlie  occasions  of  irritability 
should,  ns  fur  os  possible,  be  foreseen  and  avoided.  Clothes  too  tight,  or  not 
Bufficicntly  warm ; unneccssarj' dressings  nnd  undressings — these,  and  a hun- 
dred apparent  trifles,  which  miglit  bo  prevented,  are  to  the  child  pain,  and 
nothing  more.  When  pain  does  exist  from  any  cause,  it  should  bo  at  onco  at- 
tended to,  promptly  relieved,  mid  the  irritation  set  at  rest,. by  aflectionatc  sooth- 
ing. Eveiy  instant  that  irritation,  arising  from  a real  cause,  is  suffered  to  con- 
tinue, tends  to  fix  it  in  the  character.  Tliis,  however,  is  never  likely  whoro 
there  is  affection  acting  upon  principle.  Tho  first  gleams  of  thought  in  the  cliild 
will  check  his  disposition  to  be  angry  with  those  wlio  love  him.  A.s  he  grows, 
the  operation  of  a uniform  system  of  treatment  will  tench  him  to  ri'gulate  his 
expectations  of  the  future.  Indulgence,  however,  has  its  peculiar  danger. 
When  the  cries  of  the  infant  procure  relief  from  pain,  erv'ing  becomes  associated 
with  the  satisfaction  of  its  wants,  and  is  resorted  to  when  there  is  no  pain,  for 
the  gratification  of  some  whim,  such  as  to  ill-managed  children  are  occurring 
incessantly.  If  this  be  given  way  to,  tho  association  is  confirmed,  and  crying 
becomes  the  regular  mode  of  obtaining  what  is  desired.  It  is  found  to  be  an 
instrument  of  power,  aud  it  is  used  tyrannically.  The  mother  and  tho  house- 
hold are  subjected  to  no  easy  yoke.  In  this  manner,  unwise  affection  is  as  likely 
to  spoil  tho  temper  as  capricious  severity.  Wo  must  avoid  both.  A practiced 
eye  can  distinguish  between  tho  cry  which  springs  from  real  pain,  and  the  mo- 
chanical  imitation  of  it  which  is  used  for  the  gratification  of  a whim.  Pain 
should  bo  affectionately  attended  to;  but  a fit  of  crying  for  a plaything  or  a 
sweetmeat  should  never  obtain  tho  least  satisfaction.  If  it  is  found  useless,  it 
will  soon  be  discontinued,  and  cheerfulness  and  good  humor,  os  more  effectual 
merms  of  gratification,  w'lll  become  the  habita  Before  we  reach  this  point,  we 
may  have  to  witness  some  bursts  of  temper,  and  no  little  violent  sobbing;  but 
these  will  rapidly  disappear.  Wo  need  not  fear  the  growth  of  unkind  feelings 
in  the  child’s  mind  from  such  treatment.  He  will  soon  feel  the  real  affection 
which  dictates  it,  and  which  he  feels  in  so  many  other  ^*ays.  His  sngaci^,  so 
acute  in  all  that  relates  to  himself^  will  discover  that  there  is  a real  anxiety  to 
make  him  happy.  This  will  be  certain  to  call  forth  the  beet  feelings  of  his  na- 
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tore;  Acd  the  fixed  BTstein  by  which  he  finds  himself  governed,  assuming  the 
character  of  IndLspcnsable  necessity,  will  prevent  those  Innumerable  contests 
and  uncertainties  which  try  the  temper  of  children  beyond  their  power  of  control. 

Closcdy  connected  with  the  foregoing  is  the  working  of  another  principle, 
which  shows  itself  at  a very  early  period.  Almost  os  early  as  wo  can  examine, 
we  trace  a remarkable  difference  between  children  in  respect  to  finnticss  or 
flexibility  of  character.  Some  are  soft  and  impressible  as  wax ; others  evince  s 
stubborn  tenacity  of  their  ideas  and  purposes,  which  the  whole  force  of  author* 
ity  often  contends  with  in  vain.  Ordinary  people,  disliking  trouble,  think  tlio 
former  are  exactly  wliat  children  ought  to  be,  and  augur  the  happiest  results 
from  their  pliancy  and  docility.  The  others,  who  are  often  the  choice  spirits  of 
tho  earth,  the  men  of  original  chametor,  with  force  of  will  to  think  and  do,  are 
sot  down  as  unmanageable,  wayward,  good  for  no  useful  purpose,  and  they  la- 
bor under  the  stigma,  until  circumstances  bring  them  to  the  work  they  arc  des- 
tined for,  when  tho  guardians  of  their  infancy  tardily  and  with  difficulty  recog- 
nize their  powers.  Many  a defect  and  infirmity  do  such  min  cany'to  their  high 
functions,  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  a little  more  knowleilge  of  hu- 
man ciiarnctor  in  their  instructors.  Many  a distortion  of  thought  or  feeling  re- 
mains through  life,  from  the  injudicious  opposition,  reproof,  or  contempt,  to 
which  their  misunderstood  peculiarities  exposed  (hem. 

The  child,  however,  must  learn  obedience.  The  mature  man,  in  tho  rigor  of 
body  and  intellect)  must  know  how  to  obey;  for  the  feeble  frame  and  imperfect 
intclligonce  of  the  child,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Wo  must  begin  from 
the  first  Real  afifcctionA working  through  an  enlightened  judgment,  will  secure 
implicit  obedience,  and  notliing  else  will  A child  soon  loams  to  submit  to  in- 
evitable necessity.  He  may  quarrel  with  the  stone  or  tho  tree  which  impedes 
his  progress,  but  soon  gives  over  when  ho  finds  that  his  cries  or  his  struggles 
make  no  change.  Our  resistance  to  him  when  ho  is  wrong  should  bear  the  ap- 
pearnneo  of  the  same  inevitable  necessity.  It,  and  indeed  our  whole  conduct, 
should  be  os  uniform  and  consistent  as  tiie  laws  of  nature,  or  as  near  to  this  as 
our  imperfect  natures  can  carry  it  No  tears,  or  cries,  or  struggles,  should 
move  us.  Without  the  slightest  variation  of  temper,  wo  must  gently  but  in- 
flexibly refuse  to  do  anything  for  tho  gratification  of  a wrong  impulse.  Yield- 
ing to  urgency  in  a single  instance  may  overthrow  the  labor  of  montlis  in  tho 
formation  of  tho  habit  Authority  exercised  in  this  manner  will  soon  bo  sub- 
mitted to  without  a murmur.  The  kind  caress  upon  his  submission,  and  tho 
good  consequei>ces  of  obedience  to  the  child’s  own  happiness,  which  ho  can 
often  perceive,  will  soon  make  ready  submission  a pleasanter  course  tlian  obsti- 
nate entreaty,  or  sullenness  at  reftisal. 

Besides  learning  to  submit  quietly  to  our  rcflisal  of  improper  gratification.'!,  he 
must  acquire  the  habit  of  obedience  to  positive  commands.  With  many  chil- 
dren obedience  will  be  a matter  of  course,  or  will  become  so  with  little  trouble; 
with  one  of  firmer  texture  wo  roust  proceed  cautiously.  We  should  bi'gin,  as 
Miss  Edgeworth  recommends,*  with  making  him  absolutely  do  what  we  desire, 
which  must,  therefore,  be  something  that  we  can  make  him  do,  such  as  taking 
him  to  bed  at  a parricular  hour.  When  this  has  become,  by  frequent  repetition, 
fixed  on  his  mind  as  a thing  which  must  be  done,  we  may  ingraft  upon  the  habit 
so  formed  the  additional  one  of  obedience  to  command.  In  all  this,  tho  look  and 
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tone  of  true  affection  mil  have  infinite  power.  Obedience  will  seem  to  the  child 
a necessary  result  of  his  affection  for  his  teacher;  and  so  it  will  be  a joyful, 
eager  obedience,  springing  from  the  heart  and  a blessing  to  both. 

To  make  the  obedience  most  complete  and  most  healthful  for  the  moral  nature 
of  the  child,  our  commands,  our  whole  system  of  conduct,  should,  if  possible, 
present,  as  before  stated,  the  uniformity  and  consistenc)’  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Tliero  should  be  no  bursts  of  extravagant  kindness  and  fondling,  to  be  followed 
by  fils  of  cold  neglect;  no  overweening  attention  to  the  little  pratller  U>-day, 
and  ilJ-lempcred  rejection  of  his  playfulness  to-morrow;  no  promi.ses  made  in* 
cautiously  at  night,  to  bo  laughed  away  or  reluctantly  performed  in  the  room* 
ing ; no  menaci-s  uttered  in  passion  and  forgotten  when  the  gust  has  blown  over. 
Promises  sliould  be  performed  in  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter;  threats,  if  we  uso 
them,  executed  with  absolute  exactness.  There  should  be  a total  absence  of 
caprice  or  variableness.  The  child  should  know  wlmt  he  has  to  ex)iect — what 
cousequences  will  bo  sure  to  follow  certain  acts.  This  smooth,  fixed,  harmoni- 
ous revolution  of  the  machinciy  about  him,  will  prevent  tho  thought  of  disobo- 
dience,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tl)C  ol^edlenco  which  it  will  tend  to  form  will  not 
break  his  spirit,  or  impair  his  energy.  Capricious,  vaiying  commands,  unex- 
pected thwartings,  bring  about  those  unliappy  contests  will)  positive  children, 
by  wliicli  they  ore  cither  fixed  in  a sullen,  incurable  doggedness,  or  forcibly  re- 
duced to  submission,  at  the  cost  of  tJiat  invaluable  tenacity  of  purpose,  which 
is  the  prime  element  of  success,  either  in  action  or  s}>eculation.  It  is  a misera- 
ble mistake  tliat  wo  must  “break  a child's  will,'’  as  the  first  step  In  education. 
On  the  contrary,  we  should,  by  all  means,  strengthen  jt,  but  habituate  it  to  tho 
control  of  the  reason  and  the  higher  feelings.  If)  by  a severe  and  capricious 
treatment,  we  could  succeed  in  crushing  that  original  tendency  in  the  mind  to 
abide  by  its  purposes,  to  encounter  opposition  fur  their  sake,  and  to  cling  to 
them  in  pro{>ortioD  to  tho  forco  brought  against  them,  what  would  remain?  Of 
what  avail  w*ould  it  be  that  a mind  thus  ontasculatcd  was  molded  into  the  form 
of  virtue—that  it  had  a knowledge  of  sci('nce — a love  of  justice — a sense  of 
harmony  and  beauty  ? “What  would  be  tho  security  for  the  continuance  of  such 
qualities,  rooted  in  mere  obedience  and  perhaps  imitation,  where  the  center 
of  nourishment  and  self-support  was  gone?  Why  should  not  external  influ- 
ence, like  that  which  g^vo  them  life,  destroy  them?  What  likelihood  of  their 
withstanding  tho  gusts  of  opinion  sweeping  hither  and  tliither  over  the  face  of 
society?  What  po.«siblo  destiny,  beyond  mere  passive  contemplation,  could 
they  fulfill  in  a world  of  earnest  and  vigorous  action?  No.  Wo  can  not  sparo 
a jot  of  that  self-sustaining,  self-impelling  power  from  tho  mind.  In  the  great 
benefactors  of  our  race  it  has  shone  most  conspicuously,  and  even  in  ordinary 
life  it  is  an  es.sential  condition  of  a steady  and  prosperous  career. 

Wo  must  endeavor,  then,  to  secure  obedience  through  the  affections,  and  by 
a treatment  from  the  first  so  uniform,  that  H will  enter  into  and  modify  tho 
child’s  ideas  and  expectations,  as  they  are  modificKi  by  the  regular  succca-ion  of 
cause  and  effect  in  tho  natural  world.  Further,  by  giving  perfect  freedom  when 
it  is  possible,  and  by  encouraging  children  to  work  out  and  act  upon  their  own 
conclusions,  wo  must  cultivate  solf-rolianco  and  decision  of  character.  This, 
like  all  sti|>crior  qualities,  is  not  to  be,  as  it  were,  stuck  into  tl)e  mind  from 
without,  but  unfolded  from  tho  working  of  its  ow'n  faculties.  Tho  noble  plant 
must  acquire  its  beauty  and  its  strength  from  those  internal  forces  which  God 
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has  given.  Tho  skiUTol  cultivator  takes  for  his  guidance  the  hints  of  Nature  her- 
self—now  aiding  her  eflbrts  by  a sprinkling  of  enoouragement,  and  now  by  the 
removal  of  some  external  obstacle  which  impodos  her  development. 

Anotlier  original  impulse  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  human  being, 
but  without  careful  maoagomeut  a fruitful  source  of  unhappiness,  is  fear  or  ter- 
ror. 'U'hat  has  once  given  a child  pain  is  dreaded ; the  idea  of  the  pain  is  called 
up  by  tho  sight  of  tho  object.  New  and  unusual  objects  are  frequently  cau.<»c8 
of  pain  to  children ; and  any  new  or  unusual  object  becomes  invested  with  as- 
sociations of  pain,  and  produces  terror.  This  feeling  is  so  easily  excited  in  chil- 
dren, and  it  so  convoniently  puts  to  flight  previous  feelings  of  ]>etulance,  or  of 
anxiety  to  have  something  inconvenient,  that  it  is  almost  constantly  abused. 
It  is  the  regular  resource  of  laziness,  ignorance,  and  ill-temper,  in  attendanta 
Tho  child  is  terrified  into  doing,  or  terrified  from  doing,  whatever  his  nurse,  or 
instructor,  feel  inconvenient  or  otherwise.  According  to  the  general  law,  tho 
feeling  tlms  flequently  exercised  is  strengthened,  and  tho  mind,  of  coursi?,  per- 
manently enfeebled.  A thousand  false  and  fantastic  terrors  are  thus  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  children, — dark  clouds  that  hover  continually  in  view  tlirough 
life,  and  darken  the  sunslune  of  many  otherwise  happy  hours.  Tho  energy  of 
the  mind  Ls  seriously  impaired.  The  imagination,  exercised  by  frequent  fears,  is 
perpetually  su^osting  dangers  in  any  deviation  from  the  beaten  tra«  k of  habit, 
and  even  in  tho  most  ordinary  circumstances.  The  free,  courageous  spirit  of 
investigation,  tho  g;%at  spring  of  intollcctual  advancement,  is  weakened,  if  not 
altogether  destroyed. 

Tlie  education  of  this  impulse  is  mismanaged  in  various  ways— by  an  abso- 
lutely reckless  and  wanton  excitement  of  the  feeling  in  children — by  a capri- 
cious severity,  whiclt,  by  its  uncertainty,  keeps  terror  almost  constantly  alive, 
and  uses  it  as  an  instrument  to  effect  its  purposes— by  an  extreme  and  morbid 
caution,  which  fears  to  let  children  do  any  thing  for  themselves,  lest  tluy  may 
receive  .some  trifling  hurt  or  damage;  clothes  tho  commonest  acts  and  objects 
witli  terrors;  and,  by  stopping  examination,  hinders  the  acquirement  of  tho 
knowledge  and  habits  which  are  a better  safeguard  agmnst  danger  than  a thou- 
sand anxious  parents  or  instructors. 

With  respect  to  the  first — tho  excitement  of  children’s  fears,  without  a dis- 
tinct purpose,  or  for  amusement — it  scarcely  deserves  remark.  It  is  so  gratuit- 
ously mischievous,  such  a wicked  sporting  with  the  lifelong  happiness  of  human 
beings,  that  no  mind  of  the  least  sense  or  good  feeling  can  hesitate  to  condemn 
it.  With  respect  to  the  second — the  management  of  children  by  their  terrors, 
whether  by  the  nurse  with  her  threats  of  monsters  and  ghosts,  or  the  instructor 
^ith  his  corporeal  and  other  punishments — it  baa  already  been  seen  how  obe- 
dience may  be  attained  in  a better  way.  It  is  enough  here  to  remark,  that  an 
education  of  terror,  although  it  may  partially  succeed  in  causing  intellectual  ac- 
quirement, must  be  morally  destructive.  It  will  instill  cunning  and  falsehood, 
the  vices  of  the  slave.  Its  most  favorable  results  will  be  the  production  of  men, 
clover,  smooth,  obedient  instruments,  capable,  when  tho  presstire  of  authority  is 
removed,  of  good  or  evil,  but  with  a considerable  bias  towards  the  latter.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  terror  the  nobler  impulses  wither  and  die,  or  if  by  unusual 
strength  they  sur\’ive,  their  growth  will  catch  some  distortion  from  the  blight- 
ing process  they  have  gone  through. 

The  remaining  cause  by  which  children  arc  mode  feeble  and  cowardly,  is  the 
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foverisi)  anxiety  about  their  safety  in  those  who  havo  them  in  charge.  Wbea 
extreme  afleclion,  as  it  frequently  happens,  takes  this  form,  it  is  scarcely  less 
fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  its  objects  than  injudicious  severity.  Tlic  little  be- 
ings, full  of  joyous  activity,  moved  by  the  healtliful  impulses  of  nature,  with 
their  senses  all  awake,  surrounded  by  objects  which  are  to  them  full  of  wonder 
and  delight,  are  perpetually  carrying  on  processes  of  education  beyond  tlH*  n ach 
of  human  art  to  equal.  Observatiou,  abstraction,  reasoning,  invention,  are  do- 
ing their  rapid  work,  while  the  young  investigators  are  running  in  the  way  of 
innumerable  dangers.  The  anxious  parent  is  not  content  with  this  education 
of  Nature's  choosing,  but  must  interpose  her  protection  between  the  child  and 
the  knowledge,  which,  by  the  ordinance  of  Nature,  every  one  mtist  learn  from 
bis  own  experience.  Ho  must  not  go  here,  for  fear  of  knocking  his  head  against 
the  table, — nor  there,  lest  he  may  tumble  over  the  footstool, — nor  play  with  a 
glass,  lest  it  may  break  and  cut  him, — nor  approach  the  hot  water,  lest  it  may 
scald  his  fingers; — ho  must  beware  of  the  dog,  because  it  may  bite— of  the  cat, 
because  It  can  scratch — and  of  fifty  other  things,  fre^,  mice,  beetles,  for  no 
reason  but  because  his  mother  has  an  aversion  to  them.  All  these  things  the 
mother  does  her  best  to  plant  os  objects  of  dread,  and  too  often  with  8001*008. 
Her  incessant  alarms  are  caught  up  by  the  child,  and  his  terrors  are  perpetually 
excited.  The  feeling  of  fear  acquires  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  habit ; the 
child  becomes  helpless,  his  active  power  almost  paralyzed,  and  his  powers  of 
observation  enfeebled  by  the  spectres  raised  up  in  the  way  of  tlieir  exercise. 
In  his  intercourse  with  others,  his  cowardice  tempts  to  low  tricks  and  base 
compliances,  and  he  lives  under  the  most  wretched  and  agonizing  slavery  to  bU 
fears. 

It  is  of  immense  importance  that  a child's  physical  courage  should  be 
strengthened,  and  that  he  should  be  trained  to  habits  of  steady  circumspection 
and  decision,  in  new  or  dangerous  circumstances.  We  must  presen’e  him  from 
the  contamination  of  groundless  fears,  as  we  would  from  a pestilence.  Instead 
of  perpetual  injunction  to  avoid  this  or  that,  he  should  be  allowed,  as  fur  os  it 
can  be  done  without  serious  danger,  to  obtain  his  knowledge  of  what  thing^s  are 
safe,  and  what  are  hurtful  for  himself.  Ills  proceedings  should  be  carefully  su- 
perintended, but  (for  various  reasons)  his  attention  should  be  as  little  as  pos.sible 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  be  is  watched.  If  be  get  a fall,  or  a wetting,  or  burn  his 
finger,  or  draw  a little  blood,  the  pain  will  be  worth  innumerable  injunctions  to 
avoid  similar  dangers.  The  memory  of  it  will  be  a sentinel  which  no  accident 
will  call  away  from  his  poet.  We  should  do  nothing  for  the  child  which  we  can 
lead  him  to  do  for  himself.  We  should  lead  him  to  examine  new  objects  ^nth 
bis  own  senses.  If  any  symptoms  of  fear  present  themselves,  we  should  remove 
them  by  showing  him  the  barrolessness  of  what  he  dreads.  A little  manage- 
ment will  set  groundless  fears  at  rest  While  the  root  is  yet  looeo  in  the  soil, 
it  may  bo  easily,  and  without  injury,  pulled  up.  The  child's  fVoe  course  of 
experience  will  give  him  the  blended  habit  of  caution  and  confidence.  No 
slavish  apprehensions  will  mar  his  natural  frankness.  He  will  be  guarded 
against  real  perils  by  habits  of  self-possession.  Our  explanations  of  the  precise 
nature  of  danger,  when  there  is  any,  will  be  thoughtfully  attended  to.  Our 
warnings,  when  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  will  have  tenfold  force,  by  not 
being  wasted  on  frequent  and  frivolous  occasions. 

One  other  impulse  of  great  importance  in  childhood,  and  of  almost  univerBol 
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infloeDce  in  mature  life,  deaervos  notice,— the  dosiro  of  the  favorable  opinion  of 
others,  or  of  bciog  the  subject  of  attention.  There  is  no  quoiftion  that  this  feeb 
ing  shonrs  itself  in  infancy.  Tito  power  of  praise  and  attention  over  a child  is 
soon  perceiTod,  and  it  is,  in  most  cnees,  made  the  mainspring  of  scholastic  cdu> 
cation.  If  we  let  other  feelings  grow  up  by  neglect,  we  often  delibontuOy  en- 
courage this,  and  make  it  the  principal  motive  of  action, — the  basis  of  the  moral 
character.  We  stimulate  to  intellectual  labor,  not  by  the  purifying  und  enno- 
bling pleasure  of  knowledge,  but  by  adventitious  rewards  and  distinctions. 
We  hold  up  to  youth  wealth  and  high  place  as  the  chief  goods,  because  they 
will  secure  the  regard  and  respect  of  society.  We  show  by  our  actions — always 
more  eflreclive  tlian  our  precepts — that  our  master-feeling  is  the  womlup  of 
respectability.  It  is  worth  considering  whether  this  principle  deserves  the 
supremacy  whiclt  is  practically  accorded  to  it,  and  if  not,  bow  it  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  education. 

A cltild  is  early  plied  with  stimulants  to  its  vanity.  Its  pretty  faco—its 
beautiful  eyes — its  agreeable  prattle — its  nice  dress— its  clever  feats — are  all 
loaded  with  encomiums.  Schools  take  up  the  growing  feeling,  and  strengthen 
it  with  prizes,  honors,  public  declamationa  and  exhibitions,  by  w'hich  the  young 
heart  is  swelled  with  vanity,  and  the  craving  for  attention  and  praise  made  more 
voracious.  The  tODdencies  of  home  and  society  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
aggravation  of  this  sensitiveness  to  opinion.  The  plans  of  life  are  formed  under 
its  influence.  It  insinuates  itself  Into  every  fibre  of  tl>e  moral  being;  and  all 
faculties  and  feelings  become  subservient  to  its  gratification.  In  public  life  it 
may  communicate  an  immense  energy,  but  such  power  can  not  be  truHtinl.  It 
will  play  courtier  in  the  monarchy  and  demagogue  in  the  republic.  Its  veering 
will  bo  precisely  regulated  by  the  shifiing  winds  of  passion  in  the  holders  of 
power.  Whatever  l>e  llie  existing  evils  of  society,  from  s man  whoso  master- 
passion  this  is,  they  are  more  likely  to  receive  aggravation  than  check.  The 
enlightenment  of  its  ignorance,  the  destruction  of  popular  fallacies,  tl)0  uphold- 
ing despised  truths  for  a brighter  day,  must  be  accomplished  by  men  wlio  can 
bear  n^lect  or  unpopularity,  from  a deep  conviction  of  trutli,  and  a stoudOist 
adherence  to  the  lasting  interests  of  mankind. 

The  effects  of  s slavish  deference  to  opinion,  upon  individual  happiness,  are 
perhaps  of  more  consequence,  as  tliey  are  more  intimately  felt,  tliao  those 
which  society  experiences  from  tlie  influence  of  its  leading  minds.  In  private 
life,  one  whose  education  has  made  this  feeling  all-powerful  has  no  peace.  Tlie 
free  play  of  his  aflectioos,  the  sole  sources  of  happiness,  is  controHod  by  inci- 
dents fixing  his  attention  perpetually  on  himself  Thegraceof  unconsciousness, 
the  delight  of  self-abandonment,  he  can  not  know.  Society  has  a thousand 
stings  fur  his  trembling  sensitiveness ; — fancied  neglects,  imagined  contempts, 
possible  absurdities,  tlie  success  of  rivals.  Now  and  then  an  hour  of  triumph 
sets  liiro  ablaze,  and  whatever  is  beet  in  his  nature  seems  to  flow  out  fbeely  un- 
der the  excitement;  but  when  the  temporary  incentives  are  withdrawn,  the  re- 
turn of  daily  life  and  its  common  duties  contraeta  the  expansion  into  the  hard, 
cold  selfishness,  which  is  the  basis  of  vanity. 

Those  who  admit  that  the  morality  of  Christ  ought  to  form  the  busis  of  disr- 
acter,  must  fe<‘l  bound,  in  education,  to  make  this  principle  subject  to  othern. 
Christianity  requires  that  a far  higher  motive  than  the  good  opinion  of  men 
filiould  be  the  main.>^pring  of  our  actions.  It  was  itself  an  insurrection  against 
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AOcioDt  and  cheri^ed  prcjadioos.  It  admitted  of  no  compromise ; it  impera- 
tivel/  demanded  that  the  opinion  of  men  should  be  set  at  nought;  that  con* 
temptf  calumnj,  injustice, — all  tho  penalties  of  rebellion  against  established 
usagea, — should  be  met  and  borne  without  repining,  by  the  strength  of  that 
love  lor  the  erring  children  of  the  same  common  Futher,  which  triumphed  on 
the  cross.  Tho  model  of  this  high  morality  remains  and  will  remain — ages  may 
pass  before  society  shall  answer  its  lofty  requirements;  but  unless  we  fling  it 
aside  and  convert  its  slirine  to  some  meaner  w'orsbip,  we  can  not  deliberately 
disobey  tbe  ordinance  to  bring  " little  children  ” within  the  sanctuary. 

We  musty  however,  use  the  stimulus  of  praise  in  education,  and  obtain  the 
command  of  the  instrument,  or  others  will  seize  it  to  tliwart  our  purposes.  Wo 
must  praise,  but  praise  sparingly,  tliat  it  may  be  of  value.  A very  little  from 
those  who  give  with  judgment  and  exact  justice  will  have  great  power.  We 
should  praise  aflfectionately,  that  the  gratification  which  it  gives  may  be  asso* 
elated  with  the  kind  feelings.  Our  prai.<>e  should  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of 
the  action  that  calls  it  forth,  and  be  always  most  warm  for  moral  excellence. 
Here,  as  in  all  other  treatment,  the  peculiarities  of  individual  chameter  must 
guide  us;  a touch  is  enough  for  tho  quick  mettle  of  one  child — much  spurring 
will  be  required  to  remove  the  sluggishucss  of  another.  Prizes  and  distinctiona 
— matters  which  provoke  competition,  and  set  in  aningonism  those  between 
whom  Christianity  requires  love — are  mischievous.  Tho  w’inners  and  the  losers 
arc  equally  liable  to  injury.  The  pride  of  success  may  be  as  unchri.vtiaii  and  aa 
unfavorable  to  happiness,  as  the  burning  of  envious  disapiK>iutraent 

Tho  w*orking  of  these  various  conflicting  impulses,  which  seldom  present 
themselv(?8  but  in  combination,  makes  soon  apparent  tbe  prt^>nce  of  feelings  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  conscience,  or  the  nionil  sense.  Without  entering 
into  the  controversy  respecting  their  origin,  whether  they  are  instinctive  im* 
pulses,  or  whether  their  gradual  formation  from  simpler  elements  may  be  traced, 
it  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  that  their  existence,  at  a very  early  period 
oflife,  is  admitted.  They  are  real  feelings;  and,  like  other  feelings,  may  bo 
greatly  modified  by  education.  The  contradictory  forms  in  which  they  appear 
among  diflerent  nations  and  diflertmt  individuals  lias  led  to  tho  denial  of  tho 
reality  of  moral  distinctions;  but  if  the  discre^uincies  do  not  w'arrant  this  con- 
clusion. tliey  at  least  establish  the  power  of  circumstances  over  the  development 
of  the  feelings.  We  may  enlist  them  in  support  of  empty  ceremonies  and  unin- 
telligible creeds,  or  give  their  sanction  to  the  hatreds  of  sect  and  party.  No 
animosity — individual,  sectarian,  or  national — should,  either  by  direct  precept 
or  casual  remark,  receive  such  sanction.  Tho  great  Christian  principle  of  tho 
^ brotherliood  of  men  will  tolerate  no  exception.  Our  aim  should  bo  to  give 
depth  and  clearness  to  the  moral  emotions.  The  mind  sliould  1k»  led  to  regard 
the  moral  qualitie-i  t ( actions,  and  to  reason  u{K>n  them.  It  should  bo  taught 
10  look  back  on  what  it  has  done ; and,  for  the  sake  of  methodizing  its  ideas,  to 
record  the  results  of  its  self-examination.  The  exercise  of  the  moral  sense  will 
give  it  strength,  and  will  conf^tantly  lend  to  harmonize  the  impulses  with  the 
moral  juilgmcuts.  Tho  blending  of  the  two  would  give  the  rectitude  and  stead- 
iness of  moral  calculation  to  impulse;  tho  passionate  energy  and  beauty  of  im- 
pulse to  morality.  Instead  of  the  unhappy  conflict  between  liking  and  duty, 
wbicb,  when  tlie  passions  are  matured  before  tbe  sense  of  right  is  awakened, 
often  coutinucs  through  life,  wasting  tlio  internal  force  and  producing  vacilla- 
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tioiif  despondency,  and  innumemblo  failures,  the  mind  would  more  in  a direct 
line  with  the  impetus  of  its  utmost  power, — its  highest  delight  and  its  highest 
duty  being  one  and  the  same. 

These  notices  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  what  is  meant  by  moral  education. 

It  must  be  unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  the  foregoing  remarks  are  not  meant  to 
present  any  thing  like  a complete  view  or  outline  of  education.  If  there  wero 
no  other  rea^ns  against  making  such  an  attempt  in  this  place,  it  would,  in  fact, 
be  impossible  from  the  state  in  which  education  at  present  exists.  As  an  art, 
or  body  of  rules  founded  on  science,  it  is  too  imperfectly  developed  to  admit  of 
an  outline  being  given.  There  are  systems  in  actual  operation  distinguished 
by  partial  o.Toelloncics;  valuable  hints  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  man* 
ageinont,  in  various  books;  and  the  works  of  Hartley,  Stewart,  Brown,  and 
Mill,  contain  expositions  of  the  laws  of  mind  veiy  suggestive  of  the  art  that 
ought  to  be  built  upon  them;  but  nowhere  has  this  scattered  knowledge  l>eea 
reduced  to  a system.  Nor  perhaps  is  the  time  come,— until  the  ground  is  more 
accurately  marked  by  continued  observation,  and  the  materials  collected  by  ad* 
ditional  and  better  directed  industry, — to  set  about  raising  the  structure. 

It  is  too  true  that  education  now  realizes  but  little  of  the  good  w hich  an  ex- 
amination of  the  principles  on  which  it  ought  to  proceed  would  lead  us  to  hope 
for.  Except  the  mechanical  processes  of  reading  and  writing,  the  mass  of  soci- 
ety derives  little  from  its  designed  education.  The  ignonince  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  scarcely  touched  by  the  feeble  educational  machinery'  brought  to  bear 
against  it.  The  children  of  the  middle  ranks  acquire  some  small  knowledge 
W’hich  is  useful  in  their  worldly  callings;  and  the  “educated  classes’'  obtain  a 
smattering  of  the  dead  languages,  though  most  of  them  lose  it  w’ithin  a few 
years  by  neglect.  In  every  class  there  are  individuals  who,  by  their  own  en- 
ergy, make  considerable  acquirements;  but  the  effect  of  education  is  to  be  o.sii- 
mated  by  the  condition  of  the  majority  subject  to  its  influence.  Tried  by  this 
test,  existing  education  is  all  but  universally  inefficient.  Real  knowledge  is 
not  derived  from  schools  or  instructors,  but  from  unaidc^d  obecr^'jtlion  both  by 
boys  and  men;  and  their  morals  are  as  little  affected  by  the  dry  precepts  and 
empty  routine  which  make  up  their  religious  edm*ation.  Men’s  governing  prin- 
ciples spring  from  their  undesigw-d  education;  not  from  w'bat  has  been  said  to 
them,  but  from  what  has  been  often  unconsciously  done  before  them,  and  from 
the  workings  of  tlicir  owm  minds  unaympathized  w’ilh,  and  therefore  unguidetl 
by  their  instructors.  Hence,  learned  and  studious  men  send  forth  pupils  con- 
finned  in  vicious  dispositions,  because  they  do  not  sco  the  pow’erful  education 
received  by  boys  from  each  otl»cr,  which  goes  on  under  their  own  eyes.  Innu- 
merable are  the  abortive  results  of  the  most  anxious  efforts  in  ednentiou.  Men,  ^ 
distinguished  by  every  virtue,  not  seldom  have  the  evening  of  their  days  im- 
bittered  by  the  ingratitude  and  profligacy  of  their  offspring.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  in  most  casca,  a matter  of  chance  whether  children  grow  up  dull  or  clear- 
headed: with  good,  or  with  evil  dispositions;  or,  as  if  there  were  no  fixed 
principles  by  which  slow  intellect  might  bo  unfolded,  or  man  be  le<l  to  love  vir- 
tue rather  than  vice. 

But  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man  is  not  an  anom-ily  in  a world 
of  hannony  and  order.  It  is  no  shapeless  and  unintelligible  chaos,  where  good 
and  evil  are  in  perj>etunl  conrmotion,  without  object  or  law.  It  is  a creatien 
surpassing  all  others  in  tlio  nicety  of  fts  adaptation  to  the  drcumstances  in 
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which  H is  placed;  and  possessing  seeds  which,  under  a right  culture,  would 
buri>t  forth  into  forms  of  yet  unimagined  power  and  beauty.  But  education 
tails,  miserably  fails — it  brings  no  germ  of  intellectual  or  moral  greatness  to 
maturity;  and  for  this  all-sufficient  reason,  that  those  to  whom  its  business  is 
intrusted  are  incompetent  to  the  task ; to  the  most  arduous  duties  they  bring 
the  least  (|uulilications.  The  highest  interests  are  intrusted  to  the  meanest  hands. 
Society  tolerates  an  unfitness  In  those  who  profess  to  form  its  young  minds, 
which  it  would  not  endure  in  the  lowest  menial  offices  that  minister  to  its  ma- 
terial interests  or  enjoyments.  For,  if  there  be  any  act  which,  more  than 
another,  requires  in  those  who  practice  it  a high  union  of  skill  and  character, 
that  art,  beyond  a question,  is  education.  In  no  department  of  exertion  does 
success  so  aljsolutely  depend  on  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  workman. 
*‘As  is  the  master,  so  is  the  school”  says  the  Prussian  maxim ; a few  words 
saturated,  os  it  were,  with  truth.  The  system  is  indeed  truly  important ; but 
the  main  part  of  a system  is,  what  is  in  the  master's  mind.  The  form — the  ex- 
ternal material  adjuncts— of  a system  are  of  thomselTcs  nothing;  its  Imng 
spirit,  tliat  part  of  it  which  has  got  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  him  who 
is  to  work  it,  Is  everything. 

The  procc*HH  of  education,  whether  at  home  or  in  school  is  perpetually  going 
on ; the  instructor  may  guide  but  can  not  stop  it.  'Whether  ho  is  attentive  or 
neglectful  observation  is  at  work,  intellect  is  developing,  character  is  forming, 
and  all  under  the  most  powerful  influences  from  liim,  whether  for  good  or  evil 
'What  ho  says  earnestly,  and,  above  all  what  he  doc'S,  is  graving  itself  on  the 
tenncioiis  memory  of  childhood.  Ilis  inconsistencies,  partialities,  ill-teroper, 
tyranny,  selfishness,  leave  lasting  traces.  If  his  dispositions  are  unfavorable, 
no  chwk  from  without  can  remedy  the  evil.  Parents  can  control  him  little. 
Tliey  are  managed  through  their  prejudices  at  the  expense  of  their  children.  A 
superior  authority,  with  the  most  perfect  machinery  of  inspection,  uill  fail  to 
get  the  work  of  good  men  performed  by  bad  ones.  Its  laws  will  be  no  re- 
straint on  him  to  whom  their  execution  is  intrusted;  its  best  systems  fruitless, 
whore  they  can  not  insure  states  of  mind  according  with  their  spirit.  The  gov- 
ernment of  children  must  bo  a despotism,  and  it  must  have  all  the  vices  of  a 
despotism,  if  we  can  not  purify  tlie  depositaries  of  supreme  power.  But,  if  the 
instructor  be  one  who  is  filled  with  a eonscionsness  of  his  high  duties,  how 
mighty  Is  his  influence)  He  is  tlio  fountain  of  instruction,  and  the  prime 
sourci*  of  enjoyment  to  his  pupils.  Their  little  difficulties  are  brought  to  him, 
and  in  his  solution  rest  His  casual  remarks  sink  into  their  minds.  His  opin- 
ions on  men  and  things  make  their  way  by  the  double  force  of  authority  and 
affection.  His  companionship,  his  sympathy,  are  above  all  things  delightful. 
The  imitative  principle,  so  powerful  in  early  life,  is  incessantly  in  action.  Tlie 
children  arc  daily  a.s.similatiDg  parts  of  his  nature— making  it  one  with  their 
own.  What  an  influence  is  his  over  their  future  destiny  I 

Education  is,  in  truth,  tlie  first  concern  of  society,  and  it  ought  to  have  the 
energies  of  society's  best  minds.  The  Athemans,  who  had  glimpses  of  what- 
ever wiis  most  glorious,  did  in  this  matter  leave  mankind  a great  example. 
Teaching  was  the  lionorable  occupation  of  their  greatest  men.  The  brightest 
minds  of  Athenian  Philosophy  were  the  instructors  of  Aihonian  youth ; so  keenly 
was  the  truth  felt,  that  the  mature  intelligence  and  moral  power,  acquired  in  tlie 
struggles  of  a distinguished  life,  could  perform  no  higher  function  than  tliat  of 
n'oring  up  the  same  precious  fruits  in  the  rising  minds  of  the  cotnaunity. 
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nraoxsnoMS  bt  mcb  zmikxbt  nt  letters  abd  aitairb. 


BIB  THOMAS  WTATT  TO  HIS  SOX. 

Inasmuch  as  now  yon  are  come  to  some  years  of  understanding, 
and  that  you  gather  within  yourself  some  fame  of  honesty,  I thought 
that  I should  not  lose  my  labour  wholly,  if  now  I did  something  ad- 
vertise yon  to  take  the  sure  foundations  and  stablished  opinions 
that  leadeth  to  honesty. 

And  here,  I call  not  honesty  that  men  commonly  call  honesty,  as 
reputation  for  riches,  for  authority,  or  some  like  thing ; but  that 
honesty,  that  I dare  well  say  your  grandfather  had  rather  left  to  me 
than  all  the  lands  he  did  leave  me, — that  was,  wisdom,  gentleness, 
soberness,  desire  to  do  good,  friendship  to  get  the  love  of  many,  and 
truth  above  all  the  rest.  A great  part  to  have  all  these  things,  is  to 
desire  to  have  them.  And  although  glory  and  honest  name  are  not 
the  very  ends  wherefore  these  things  are  to  be  followed,  yet  surely 
they  must  needs  follow  them,  as  light  followeth  the  fire,  though  it 
wore  kindled  for  warmth.  Out  of  these  things  the  ehiefest  and  in- 
fallible ground  is  the  dread  and  reverence  of  God,  whereupon 
shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  contraries  of  these  said  virtues; 
that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  nnkindness,  rashness,  desire  of  harm,  un- 
quiet enmity,  hatred,  many  and  crafty  falsehoods,  the  very  root  of 
all  shame  and  dishonesty.  I say,  the  only  dread  and  reverence  of 
God,  that  seeth  all  thing^s,  is  the  defence  of  the  creeping  in  of  all 
these  mischiefs  into  you.  And  for  my  part,  although  I do  well  say 
there  is  no  man  that  would  wish  his  son  better  than  I ; yet,  on  my 
faith,  I had  rather  have  you  lifeless,  than  subject  to  these  vices. 
Think  and  imagine  always  that  you  are  in  presence  of  some  honest 
men  that  yon  know;  as  Sir  John  Russell,  your  father-in-law,  your 
nncle  Parson,  or ’some  other  such;  and  ye  shall,  if  at  any  time  ye 
find  a pleasure  in  naughty  touches,  remember  what  shame  it  were 
before  these  men  to  do  naughtily.  And  sure  this  imagination  shall 
cause  you  to  remember  that  the  pleasure  of  a naughty  deed  is  soon 
past,  and  the  rebnke,  shame,  and  the  note  thereof  shall  remain  ever. 
Then,  if  these  things  ye  take  for  vain  imaginations,  yet  remember 
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that  it  is  certain,  and  no  imagination,  that  ye  are  always  in  the 
presence  and  sight  of  God ; and  though  yon  see  Him  not,  so  much 
is  the  reverence  the  more  to  be  hod,  for  that  He  sceth,  and  is  not 
seen. 

Men  punish  with  shame  as  greatest  punishment  on  earth — yea, 
greater  than  death;  but  His  punishment  is,  first,  the  withdrawing 
of  His  favour  and  grace,  and,  in  leaving  His  hand  to  rule  the  stem, 
to  let  the  ship  run  without  guide  to  its  own  destruction ; and  suf- 
fereth  so  the  man  that  He  forsaheth  to  run  headlong,  as  subject  to 
all  mishaps,  and  at  last,  with  shameful  end,  to  everlasting  shame  and 
death.  Yon  may  see  continual  examples  both  of  one  sort  and  of 
the  other ; and  the  better,  if  ye  mark  them  well  that  yourself  are 
come  of;  and  consider  well  your  good  grandfather,  what  things 
there  were  in  him,  and  his  end.  And  they  that  knew  him,  noted 
him  thus : first  and  chiefly,  to  have  a great  reverence  of  God,  and 
good  opinion  of  godly  things.  Next,  that  there  was  no  man  more 
pitiful ; no  roan  more  true  of  his  word ; no  man  faster  to  his  friends ; 
no  man  diligonter-or  more  circumspect,  which  thing,  both  the  kings 
his  masters  noted  in  him  greatly.  And  if  these  things,  and  espe- 
cially the  grace  of  God,  that  the  fear  of  God  always  kept  with  him, 
had  not  been,  the  chances  of  this  troublesome  world  that  he  was  in 
had  long  ago  overwhelmed  him.  This  preserved  him  in  prison  from 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant,*  that  eonld  find  in  his  heart  to  see  him 
racked;  from  two  years’  or  more  imprisonment  in  Scotland,  in  irons 
and  stocks ; from  the  danger  of  sudden  changes  and  commotions  di- 
vers, till  that  well-beloved  of  many,  hated  of  none,  in  his  fair  age 
and  good  reputation,  godly  and  christianly  he  went  to  Him  that 
loved  him,  for  that  he  always  had  Him  in  reverence.  And  of  my- 
self, I must  be  a near  example  unto  yon  of  my  foUy  and  nothing* 
ness,  that  hath,  as  I well  observed,  brought  me  into  a thousand 
dangers  and  hacards,  enmities,  hatreds,  prisonments,  despites,  and 
indignatioiu ; but  that  God  hath  of  His  goodness  chastised  me,  and 
not  cast  me  clean  out  of  His  favour;  which  thing  I can  impute  to 
nothing  but  the  goodness  of  my  good  fsther,  that,  I dare  well  say, 
purchased  with  continual  request  of  God  His  grace  towards  me, 
more  than  1 regarded  or  oonsidered  myself;  and  a little  part  to  the 
small  fear  1 had  of  God  in  the  most  of  my  rage,  and  the  little  de- 
light that  1 had  in  mischieC  You,  therefore,  if  ye  be  sure  and  have 
God  in  your  sleeve  to  call  yon  to  His  grace  at  last,  ventnre  hardly 
by  mine  example  upon  naughty  nnthriitiness  in  tmst  of  His  good- 
ness ; and,  besides  the  shame,  I dare  lay  ten  to  one  ye  shall  periah 

* Riebvd  Um  Third. 
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in  tke  adventnre ; for  trust  me  tlisit  my  wish  or  desire  of  God  fbr 
you  shall  not  stand  you  in  as  much  effect  (ts  1 think  my  father’s  did 
for  me.  AVe  are  not  all  accepted  of  Him.  Begin,  therefore,  be- 
times. Make  God  and  goodness  your  foundations.  Make  your  ex- 
amples of  wise  and  honest  men ; shoot  at  that  mark ; be  no  mocker 
— mocks  follow  them  that  delight  therein.  He  shall  be  sure  of 
shame  that  fecleth  no  grief  in  other  men’s  shames.  Hare  yonr 
friends  in  a reverence,  and  think  unkindness  to  be  the  greatest  of- 
fence, and  least  punished  among  men;  but  so  much  the  more  to  be 
dreade<},  for  God  is  jnstiser  upon  that  alone.  Love  well  and  agree 
with  your  wife;  for  where  is  noise  and  debate  in  the  house,  there  is 
unquiet  dwelling;  and  much  more  when  it  is  in  one  bed.  Frame 
well  yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  honestly  your  wife  as  yonr 
fellow,  and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.  Such  as 
you  are  to  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.  Obey  and  reverence 
your  father-in-law,  as  you  would  me ; and  remember  that  long  life 
followcth  them  that  reverence  their  fathers  and  elders ; and  the 
blessing  of  God,  for  good  agreement  between  the  wife  and  husband, 
is  fruit  of  many  children. 

Head  oft  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I had  often 
written  to  you;  and  think  that  I have  herein  printed  a fatherly  af 
fcction  to  you.  If  I m.ay  see  tliat  1 have  not  lost  ray  pain,  inino 
shall  be  the  contentation,  and  yours  the  profit;  and;  upon  condition 
that  you  follow  my  advertisement,  I send  you  God’s  blessing  and 
mine,  and  as  well  to  come  to  honesty  as  to  increase  of  years. 

sin  UEXKT  SID.XET'  TO  UI8  BOX,  PHILIP  SIDNEY.* 

I have  received  two  letters  from  yon,  one  written  in  Latin,  the 
other  in  French,  which  L take  in  good  part,  and  will  you  to  exercise 
that  practice  of  learning  often ; for  that  will  stanij  you  in  most  stead 
in  that  profession  of  life  that  you  are  bom  to  live  in.  And  since 
this  is  ray  first  letter  that  ever  I did  write  to  you,  I will  not  that  it 
be  all  empty  of  some  advices,  which  my  natural  care  for  you  pro- 
voketh  me  to  wish  you  to  follow,  as  documents  to  you  in  this  yonr 
tender  age. 

Let  yonr  first  action  be  the  lifting  up  of  your  mind  to  Almighty 
God,  by  hearty  prayer;  and  feelingly  digest  the  words  you  speak  in 
prayer,  with  continual  meditation,  and  thinking  of  Him  to  whom 
you  pray,  and  of  the  matter  for  which  you  pray.  And  use  this  as 
an  ordinary  act,  and  at  an  ordinary  hour;  whereby  the  time  itself 


* Mr  Philip  8M1WJ,  to  whoa  dm  letter  wee  eddrewed,  wee  tbee  twelve  jpeere  of  afv,  et  echoed 
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will  put  yon  in  remembnnce  to  do  that  which  yon  are  accnstonied 
to  do.  In  that  time  apply  yoor  study  to  such  honn  as  your  dis- 
creet master  doth  assign  yon,  earnestly ; and  the  time  (I  know)  he 
will  so  limit,  as  shall  be  both  sufficient  for  your  learning,  and  safe 
for  your  health.  And  mark  the  sense  and  matter  of  all  that  yon 
read,  as  well  as  the  words.  So  shall  yon  both  enrich  yonr  tongue 
with  words,  and  your  wit  with  matter;  and  judgment  will  grow  as 
years  groweth  in  you.  Be  humble  and  obedient  to  your  master ; 
for  unless  you  frame  yourself  to  obey  others,  yea,  and  feel  in  youi^ 
self  what  obedience  is,  yon  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  others  how 
to  obey  you.  Be  courteous  of  gesture,  and  affable  to  all  men,  with 
diversity  of  reverence,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person. 
There  is  nothing  that  winneth  so  much,  with  so  little  cost.  Use 
moderate  diet,  so  as,  after  your  meat,  you  may  find  yoor  wit  fresher, 
and  not  duller,  and  your  body  more  lively,  and  not  more  heavy. 
Seldom  drink  wine,  and  yet  sometimes  do,  lest  being  enforced  to  drink 
upon  the  sudden,  yon  should  find  yourself  inflamed.  Use  exercise 
of  body,  but  such  as  is  without  peril  of  yoor  joints  or  bones.  It 
will  increase  your  force,  and  enlarge  your  breath.  Delight  to  bo 
cleanly  as  well  in  all  parts  of  your  body  as  in  yoor  garments.  It 
shall  make  you  grateful  in  each  company ; and,  otherwise,  loath- 
some. Give  yourself  to  be  merry ; for  you  degenerate  from  your 
father,  if  yon  find  not  yourself  most  able  in  will  and  body  to  do  any 
thing  when  you  be  most  merry ; but  let  your  mirth  be  ever  void 
of  all  scurrility,  and  biting  words  to  any  man ; for  a wound  given 
by  a word  is  oftentimes  harder  to  be  cured,  than  that  which  is  given 
with  the  sword.  Be  you  rather  a hearer  and  bearer  away  of  other 
men’s  talk,  than  a beginner  or  procurer  of  speech ; otherwise  you 
shall  be  counted  to  delight  to  hear  yourself  speak.  If  you  hear  a 
wise  sentence  or  ait  apt  phrase,  commit  it  to  your  memory,  with 
respect  of  the  circumstance  when  you  shall  speak  it.  Let  never 
oath  be  heard  to  come  out  of  your  mouth,  nor  words  of  ribaldry ; 
detest  It  in  others,  so  shall  custom  make  to  yourself  a law  against  it 
in  yourself.  Be  modest  in  each  assembly  ; and  rather  be  rebuked 
of  light  fellows  for  a maiden-like  shamefacedness,  than  of  your  sad 
friends  for  pert  boldness.  Think  upon  every  word  before  you  utter 
it;  and  remember  how  nature  hath  rampired  up  (as  it  were)  the 
tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea,  and  hair  without  the  lips,  and  all  betok- 
ening reins,  or  bridles,  for  the  loose  use  of  that  member.  Above  all 
things,  tell  no  untruth — no,  not  in  trifles.  The  custom  of  it  is 
naughty ; and  let  it  not  satisfy  yon,  that  for  a time  the  hearers  take 
it  for  a truth ; for  after  it  will  be  known  as  it  is,  to  your  shame ; 
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for  tbero  can  not  be  a greater  reproach  to  a gentleman  than  to  be 
acconntcd  a liar.  Stndj  and  endearoar  jounelf  to  be  virtuonsly 
oocnpied.  So  shall  70a  make  such  an  habit  of  well-doing  in  yon, 
that  you  shall  not  know  how  to  do  evil,  though  yon  would.  Re- 
member, my  son,  the  noble  blood  yon  are  descended  of,  by  your 
mother's  side ; and  think,  that  only  by  virtuous  life  and  good  action 
you  may  be  an  ornament  to  that  illustrious  family ; and  otherwise, 
through  vice  and  sloth,  you  shall  be  counted  laht>  geturit,  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  that  can  happen  to  man.  Well,  my  little  Philip, 
this  is  enough  for  me,  and  too  much,  I fear,  for  yon.  But  if  I shall 
find  that  this  light  meal  of  digestion  nourish  any  thing  the  weak 
stomach  of  your  young  capacity,  I will,  as  I find  the  same  grow 
stronger,  feed  it  with  tougher  food.  Your  loving  father,  so  long  as 
yon  live  in  the  fear  of  God. 

sm  THOUAS  BODLEIOH  TO  TRANCIS  BACON. 

Mv  Good  Cousin, — According  to  your  request  in  your  letter 
(dated  the  19th  of  Oct  at  Orleans)  I received  here  the  18th  of  Dec., 
I have  sent  yon  by  your  merchant  30f.  sterling,  for  your  present 
supply ; and  had  sent  you  a greater  sum,  but  that  my  extraordinary 
charge  this  year  bath  utterly  unfurnished  me.  And  now,  cousin, 
though  I will  be  no  severe  exacter  of  accounts,  either  of  your  money 
or  of  time,  yet,  for  the  love  I bear  you,  I am  very  desirous  both  to 
satisfy  myself  and  your  friends,  how  you  prosper' in  your  travels,  and 
how  you  find  yourself  bettered  thereby,  either  in  knowledge  of  God 
or  of  the  world ; the  rather,  because  the  days  you  have  already  spent 
abroad  are  now  both  sufficient  to  give  you  light  how  to  fix  yourself 
aniLend  with  counsel,  and  accordingly  to  shape  your  course  con- 
stantly upon  it.  Besides,  it  is  a vulgar  scandal  to  travellers,  that 
few  return  more  religious  than  they  went  forth;  wherein  both  my 
hope  and  request  is  to  you,  that  your  principal  care  be  to  bold  your 
foundation,  and  to  make  no  other  use  of  informing  yourself  in  the 
corruptions  and  superstitions  of  other  nations,  than  only  thereby  to 
engage  your  own  heart  more  firmly  to  the  truth.  Yon  live,  indeed, 
in  a country  of  two  several  professions ; and  you  shall  return  a nov- 
ice, if  you  be  not  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  ordinances,  strength, 
and  progress  of  each,  in  reputation  and  party,  and  how  both  are 
supported,  balanced,  and  managed  by  the  state,  as  being  the  con- 
trary humours  in  the  temper  of  predominacy,  whereof  the  health  or 
disease  of  that  body  doth  consist.  These  things  you  will  observe, 
not  only  as  an  Englishman,  whom  it  may  concern  to  know  what  in- 
terest his  country  may  expect  in  the  consciences  of  their  neighbonrs; 
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bat  also  as  a Chratira,  to  consider  both  the  beaatiesand  bletniabea, 
the  hopes  and  dangers,  of  the  Chnrch  in  all  places.  Now  for  the 
worid,  I know  it  too  well  to  persuade  yon  to  dive  into  the  practices 
thereof;  cstherstand  upon  yonr  own  guard  against  all  that  attempts 
yon  thereunto,  or  may  practise  npon  yon  in  yonr  conscience,  Topn> 
tation,  or  your  purse.  Resolve  no  man  is  wise  or  safe  bnt  he  that 
is  honest ; and  let  this  persussion  tnm  your  studies  and  obseim- 
tions  from  the  compliment  and  impostnrss  of  the  debased  age,  to 
mom  real  grounds  of  wisdom,  gathered  out  of  the  story  of  times 
past,  and  ont  of  the  government  of  the  present  state.  Yonr  gnide 
to  this  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people  among  wfaom- 
yon  live ; for  the  country,  though  yon  can  not  see  all  places,  yet  if, 
as  yoa  pass  along,  yon  inquire  carefully,  and  further  help  yonself 
with  books  that  are  written  of  the  cosmography  of  those  parts,  you 
shall  sufficiently  gather  the  strength,  riches,  traffic,  havens,  shipping, 
commodities,  vent,  and  the  wants  and  disadvantages  of  all  places. 
Wherein,  also,  for  your  own  good  hereafter,  and  for  your  friends,  it 
will  be  fit  to  note  their  buildings,  furnitures,  their  entertainments ; 
all  their  husbandry,  and  ingenious  inventions  in  whatsoever  con- 
cemeth  either  pleasure  or  profit. 

For  the  people,  yonr  traffic  among  them,  while  yon  learn  their 
language,  will  sufficiently  instruct  yon  in  their  hahiiitics,  disposi- 
tions, and  humours,  if  yon  a little  enlar^  the  privacy  of  yonr  own 
nature,  to  seek  aeqnaintance  with  the  best  sort  of  strangers,  and  re- 
strain yonr  affections  and  participation  for  yonr  own  cauntr3rmen  of 
wfaataoevcr  condition.  In  the  story  of  France,  you  have  a large  and 
pleasant  field  in  three  lines  of  their  kings, — to  observe  their  alliances 
and  successions,  their  conquests,  their  wars,  especially  with  us ; their 
councils,  their  treaties ; and  all  rules  and  examples  of  experience  and 
wisdom,  which  may  be  lights  and  remembrances  to  you  hereafter,  to 
jndge  of  all  ocenrrents  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Lastly,  for  the  government : your  end  mnst  not  he,  like  an  intelli- 
gencer, to  spend'  all  yonr  time  in  fishing  after  the  present  news,  hu- 
mours, graces,  or  disgraces  of  court,  which  happily  may  change  be- 
fore you  come  home ; but  yonr  better  and  more  constant  ground 
will  be,  to  know  the  consangoinities,  alliances,  and  estates  of  their 
princes;  the  proportion  between  the  nobility  and  magistracy;  the 
constitntiona  of  their  courts  of  justice;  the  state  of  their  laws,  as 
well  for  the  making  as  the  execution  thereof ; how  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  infuseth  itself  into  all  acts  and  ordinances ; how  many 
ways  they  lay  impositions  and  taxations,  and  gather  revennes  to  tho 
crown ; what  be  the  liberties  and  servitudes  of  all  degrees ; what 
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discipline  and  preparation  for  wars;  what  inventions  for  increase  of 
tnflic  at  home,  for  multiplying  their  commodities,  encouraging  arts, 
manufactures,  or  of  worth  in  any  kind ; also  what  good  establish- 
ment, to  prevent  the  necessities  and  discontentment  of  people,  to 
cot  off  suits  at  law,  and  duels,  to  suppress  thieves,  and  all  disorders. 

To  be  short, — because  ray  purpose  is  not  to  bring  all  your  ob- 
servations to  heads,  but  only  by  these  (bw  to  let  you  know  what 
manner  of  return  your  fHends  expect  from  yon, — let  me,  for  all 
these  and  all  the  rest,  give  you  this  one  note,  which  I desire  yon  to 
observe  as  the  counsel  of  a friend ; not  to  spend  your  spirits,  and 
the  precious  time  of  your  travel,  in  a captious  prejudice  and  censur- 
ing of  all  things,  nor  in  an  infections  collection  of  base  vices  and 
fashions  of  men  and  women,  or  general  corruption  of  these  times, 
which  will  be  of  use  only  among  humorists,  for  jests  and  table-talk; 
but  rather  strain  your  wits  and  industry  soundly  to  instnict  your- 
self in  all  things  between  heaven  and  earth  which  may  tend  to  vir- 
tue, wisdom,  and  honour,  and  which  may  make  your  life  more 
profitable  to  your  country,  and  yourself  more  comfortable  to  your 
friends,  and  acceptable  to  God.  And,  to  conclude,  let  ail  these 
riches  be  treasured  up,  not  only  in  your  memory,  where  time  may 
lessen  your  stock ; bat  rather  in  good  writings,  and  books  of  ac- 
count, which  will  keep  them  safe  for  your  use  hereafter.  And  if  in 
tliis  time  of  your  liberal  traffic,  you  will  give  me  an  advertisement  of 
yonr  commodities  in  these  kinds,  I will  make  you  as  liberal  a return 
from  myself  and  your  friends  here  as  I shall  be  able.  And  so  com- 
mending all  your  endeavours  to  Him  that  must  either  wither  or 
prosper  them,  I very  kindly  bid  you  farewell 

u>RD  STKArroan  to  uis  sok.  {Extreuta.) 

My  dearat  Will, — Be  careful  to  take  the  adrice  of  those  friends 
which  are  by  me  desired  to  advise  you  for  your  education.  Serve 
God  diligently  morning  and  evening;  and  reioramend  yourself  unto 
Him  and  have  Him  before  your  eyes  in  all  your  ways.  Lose  not 
the  time  of  your  quiet,  but  gather  those  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  of  use  to  yourself  and  comfbrt  to  your  friends, 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Attend  thereto  with  patience  and  refrain 
yourself  from  anger.  Suffer  not  sorrow  to  cast  yon  down,  but  with 
cheerfulness  and  good  courage  go  on  the  race  you  are  to  run,  in  all 
sobriety  and  truth.  In  all  your  duties  and  devotions  towards  God, 
rather  perform  them  joyfully  than-  pensively,  for  God  loves  a cheer- 
ful giver.  And  God  Almighty  of  Els  infinite  goodness  bless  you 
and  your  children’s  children. — [ Wrilltn  thorlly  hrfore  hit  execution.'] 
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8tR  WILLI AJf  C»CIL. — XDriC*  TO  HIS  SOW,  BOBCRT  ClCtL. 

'William  Cictl  for  forty  yetrt  Secretary  of  State  under  Queen  EHza* 
beth,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Burleigh,  in  1571,  was 
■bom  at  Bourn,  in  Linootnghire,  September  13,  1520,— ^ucated  at  tlie  grammar 
school  of  Grantham  and  Stamford,  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  Gray's 
Inn,  Loudon, — was  married  to  a sister  of  Sir  John  Cbeke,  in  1541,  and  on  her 
death  in  1543,  to  a daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook  in  1645,  and  was  laigely  concern- 
cd  in  thepablie  affairs  of  bis  country  and  age.  He  was  a hard  student  in  early  life, 
a thoughtftii  reader  of  books,  as  well  m obserrer  of  men,  wise  and  moderate  in  his 
political  measarea,  and  nerer  unmindful  of  his  lamUy  and  social  duties  in  his  anxious 
labors  for  the  state.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  domestic  habits  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, in  the  “ Diary  of  a Domestic”— or  **The  Complete  SiaUtmafi,'^  as  it  is 
entitled  by  the  writer,  who  describes  himself  as  having  “lived  with  him  during 
tlie  lost  twenty-five  years  of  his  life.” 

“ His  kindness,  as  nature  ever  leads  all  men,  was  roost  expressed  to  his  chil- 
dren; if  ho  could  get  bis  table  sot  round  with  his  young  little  children,  he  was 
then  in  his  kingdom;  and  it  was  an  exceeding  pleasure  to  hear  what  sport  he 
would  make  a'ith  them,  and  bow  aptly  and  memly  he  would  talk  with  them, — 
with  such  pretty  questions  and  witty  allurements,  as  much  delighted  himself,  tho 
children,  and  tlie  hearers.  * * He  had  his  own  children,  grand  children,  and 
great  grand  children,  ordinarily  at  his  table,  sitting  about  him  like  olive  brandies.  * 
* He  was  of  spare  and  temperate  diet,  * * and  above  all  things,  what  busi- 
ness soever  was  in  his  head,  it  was  never  pcrciovod  at  his  table,  where  he  would 
be  so  merry,  as  one  would  imagine  he  had  nothing  else  to  do;  directing  his 
speech  to  all  men  according  to  tlieir  qualities  and  cap^ties,  so  as  he  raised  mirth 
out  of  nil  men's  speeclies,  augmenting  it  with  his  own,  whereby  he  was  never  in 
want  of  company,  so  long  as  ho  was  able  to  keep  company,  * * His  recrea- 
tion was  chicHy  in  his  bwks,  wberewitli  if  ho  liad  time,  he  was  more  delighted 
than  others  with  play  at  cards.  * Books  wore  so  pleasing  to  him,  as  when  ho 
got  liberty  from  tlic  queen  to  go  unto  his  country  house  to  take  air,  if  ho  found 
but  a book  wortli  tho  opening,  ho  would  rather  lose  his  riding  than  his  reading. 
And  yet  riding  in  his  garden  and  walks,  upon  his  little  mule,  was  his  greatest 
disport  But,  so  soon  as  he  came  in,  he  fell  to  bis  reading  again,  or  else  to  dis- 
patching of  business.  * * * His  favorite  book  ww  Cicero’s  Offices.  His 
kindness  of  nature  was  seen  in  his  declaration  that  he  entertained  malice  to- 
ward DO  individual,  and  thanked  God  that  he  never  retired  to  rest  out  of  charity 
with  any  man.” 

W'hilo  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  best  education,  and  striving  to  secure 
them  at  any  price  for  his  own  children,  Lord  Burleigh  deemed  “human  learning, 
without  tho  fear  of  God,  of  great  hurt  to  all  youth.”  With  the  most  profound 
reverence  for  “divine  and  moral  documents,”  his  “Advices  to  his  son,  Robert 
Cecil,"  are  characterised  by  tho  shrewdest  worldly  wisdom. 

Son  Robert, 

The  virtuous  inclinations  of  thy  matchless  mother,*  by  whose  tender  and  godly  care 
thy  infancy  was  governed,  together  with  thy  education  under  so  aealotis  and  excellent 
a tutor,  puls  me  in  rather  assurance  than  hope  that  thou  art  not  ignorant  of  that  sum- 
mam  benum  which  IS  only  able  to  make  thee  happy  as  well  in  thy  death  as  in  thy  life  ; 1 

* Lady  Burleigh,  was  one  of  five  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  preceptor  of  Edward  VI., 
ad  of  whom  were  distinguiehed  for  Iheir  mental  accompllehmenis,  and  for  ibeir  exemplary 
demeanor  as  mothers  of  families.  Her  death,  after  sharing  his  fortunes  for  forty-three  years, 
Lord  Burleigh  regarded  as  the  great  calamity  of  his  Ufa. 
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mean  the  tnie  knowledge  and  worahipof  thy  Creator  and  Redeemer ; without  which  all 
other  Ihinga  are  ruin  and  mtaerable.  So  that  thy  youth  being  guided  by  to  aufficicnt  a 
teacher,  I make  no  doubt  that  be  will  fumiab  thy  life  with  dirine  and  moral  documents. 

Yet,  that  I may  not  cast  off  the  care  beseeming  a parent  toward  bis  child,  or  that  timu 
shouldest  have  caoae  to  derire  thy  whole  felicity  and  welfare  rather  from  others  than 
from  whence  thou  recciredst  thy  breath  and  being,  1 think  it  fit  and  agreeable  to  the  af> 
fection  1 bare  thee,  to  help  thee  with  such  rules  and  advertiaemenu  for  the  squaring  of 
thy  life  as  are  rather  gained  l>y  eipericoce  than  by  much  reading.  To  the  end  that,  en- 
tering into  this  exorbitant  age,  thou  mayest  be  the  better  prepared  to  ahun  those  scan- 
dalous courses  whereunto  the  world,  and  the  lack  of  experience,  may  easily  draw  thee, 
and  because  1 will  not  confound  thy  memory,  1 have  reduced  them  into  ten  precepts ; 
and,  next  unto  Moses*  Tables,  if  thou  imprint  tticm  in  thy  mind,  thou  shalt  reap  the 
benefit,  and  I the  content.  And  they  are  tbeae  following : — 

i.  When  it  ahall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  man*a  estate,  use  great  providence  and 
ciicumspection  in  choosing  thy  wife  ; for  from  thence  will  spring  all  thy  future  good  or 
evil.  And  it  is  an  action  of  thy  life  like  unto  a stratagem  of  war,  wherein  a man  can 
err  but  once.  If  thy  eataic  be  good,  match  near  home  and  at  leUure  ; if  weak,  far  off 
and  quickly.  Inquire  diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her  parents  have  been  in- 
clined in  their  youth.  Let  her  not  be  poor,  how  generous*  soever ; for  a man  can  buy 
nothing  in  the  market  with  gentility.  Nor  chooee  a base  and  uncomely  creature  alto- 
gether for  wealth  ; for  it  will  cause  contempt  in  others  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither 
make  a choice  of  a dwarf  or  a fool ; for  by  the  one  thou  shalt  beget  a rare  of  pigmies ; 
the  other  will  be  ihy  continual  disgrace ; and  it  will  yirkef  ihee  to  hear  her  talk.  For 
thou  shall  find  it  to  thy  great  grief,  that  there  is  nothing  more  fulsomet  than  a she-fool. 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  bouse,  let  thy  hospitality  be  moderate,  and,  accor- 
ding to  the  means  of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,  but  not  costly ; for  1 nev- 
er knew  any  mao  grow  poor  by  keeping  an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  them-  a 

selves  through  secret  vices*  and  their  hospitality  bears  the  bisoie.  But  lianisb  swinish 
drunkards  out  of  thine  house,  which  is  a vice  impairing  health,  consuming  much,  and 
makes  no  show.  I never  beard  praise  ascribed  to  the  drunkard  but  the  well-bearing  hia 
drink,  which  ia  a belter  commendation  for  a brewer’s  horse  or  s drayman  than  for  ei- 
ther a gentleman  or  a serving  man.  Beware  thou  spend  not  above  three  or  four  parts 
of  tby  revenues,  noraboveaihird  part  of  that  in  thy  house ; for  the  other  two  parts  will 
do  no  more  than  defray  thy  extranrdinariea,  which  always  surmount  the  ordinary  by 
much ; otherwise  thou  shall  live,  like  a rich  beggar,  in  continual  want.  And  the  needy 
man  can  never  live  happily  nor  contentedly  ; for  every  disaster  makes  him  ready  to 
mortgage  or  sell.  And  that  gentleman  who  sells  an  acre  of  land  tells  sn  ounce  of  cred- 
it ; for  gentility  is  nothing  else  but  ancient  riches.  So  thst,  if  the  foundation  shall  at 
any  lime  sink,  the  building  must  needs  follow.  So  much  for  the  first  precept. 

11.  Bring  tby  children  up  in  learning  and  obedience,  yet  without  outw'srd  austerity. 

Praise  them  openly,  reprehend  them  secretly.  Give  them  good  countenance,  and  con- 
venient maintenance,  according  to  thy  nbility ; otherwise  thy  life  will  seem  their  bond- 
age, and  what  portlbn  thou  shalt  leave  them  at  Ihy  death  they  will  thank  death  for  it, 
and  not  thee.  And  I am  persuaded  that  the  foolish  cockering^  of  some  parents,  and 
the  over-stem  carriage  of  others,  causelh  more  men  end  women  to  take  ill  courses  than 
their  own  vicious  inclinations.  Marry  thy  daughters  in  time  lest  they  marry  themselvet 
And  suffer  not  thy  eons  to  pass  the  Alps ; for  they  shall  learn  nothing  but  pride,  Mas 
phemy,  and  atbetsm.il  And  if  by  travel  they  get  a few  broken  languages,  that  ahall 
profit  them  nothing  more  than  to  have  one  meat  served  in  diver*  dishes.  Neither,  by 
my  consent,  shalt  thou  train  them  up  in  w*ars ; for  be  that  sets  up  hia  rest  to  live  by 
that  profesaion  can  hardly  be  an  honest  man  or  a good  Christian.  Betides,  it  is  a aci- 
eace  no  longer  in  request  thsn  use.  For  soldiers  io  peace  are  like  cbinuieye  in  summer. 

■ III.  Live  not  in  the  country  without  com  and  cattle  about  thee  ; for  he  that  pntteth 

* WeU-born.  t Irk.  I DisgusUng.  I Ovfr-lodnigeoee. 

I Ir  this  strong  aversion  to  foreign  travel,  Ascham  sympathised. 
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bifl  band  to  the  purte  for  every  expense  of  household,  is  like  him  that  keepeth  water 
in  a sieve.  And  what  provision  thou  shalt  want,  learn  to  bay  it  at  ibe  best  hand;  for 
there  is  one  penny  saved  in  four  betwixt  buying  in  thy  need  and  when  Uie  markets  and 
seasons  serve  fittest  for  it*  Be  not  served  with  kinsmen,  or  friends,  or  men  intreated 
to  stay  ; for  they  expect  much,  and  do  little  ; nor  with  such  as  are  amorous,  for  their 
beads  are  intoxicated.  And  keep  rather  two  too  few,  than  one  too  many.  Feed  them 
well,  and  pay  them  with  the  most  ; and  then,  thou  mayesl  boldly  re<)uire  service  at 
their  hands. 

IV'.  Let  thy  kindred  and  allies  be  welcome  to  thy  bouse  and  table.  Grace  them, 
with  thy  countenance,  and  further  them  in  all  honest  actions  ; for,  by  this  means,  thou 
slislt  so  (louhls  the  hand. of  nature,  as  thou  shalt  find  them  so  many  advooates  to  plead 
an  apolc^y  for  the#  behind  thy  back.  But  shake  off  those  glow-worms,  I mean  para- 
sites  and  sycophants,  who  will  feed  apd  fawn  upon  thee  in  the  summer  of  prosperity  ; 
but,  in  an  adverse  storm,  they  will  shelter  thee  no  more  than  an  artK>r  in  winter. 

V.  Beware  of  suretyship  for  thy  best  friends.  He  that  paycih  soother  man's  debt 
aeeketh  bis  own. decay.  But  if  thou  const  not  otherwise  choose,  rather  lend  thy  money 
thyself  upon  good  bonds,  although,  thou  borrow,  it,  Soahalt  thou  secure  thyself,  and 
pleasure  thy  friend.  Neither  Ijorrow  money  of  a neighbor  or  a friend,  but  of  a stranger ; 
where  [>aying  for  it.  thou  shall  hear  no  more  of  it.  Otherwise  ihou  shall  eclipse  thy 
credit,  lose  thy  freedom,  and  yet  pay  as  dear  as  to  another.  But  in  borrowing  of 
money  l>e  precious  of  thy  word  ; for  ho  that  bath  care  of  keeping  dnya  of  payment  is 
lord  of  another  man's  purse. 

VI.  Undertake  no  suit  against  a poor  man  with  receiving*  much  wrong ; for  besiilrs 
that  thou  mtikest  him  thy  compeer,  it  it  a base  conquest  to  triumph. where  there  is  small 
resistance.  Neither  attempt  law  against  any  man  before  thou  be  fully  resolved  that 
thou  hast  right  on  thy  aide ; and  then  spare  not  for  either  money  or  pains  ; for  a causa 
or  two  so  followed  and  obtained  will  free  Uiec  from  suits  a great  part  of  thy  life. 

VII.  Be  sure  to  keep  sihuc  great  man  thy  friend,  but  trouble  liim  not  for  trifles. 
Complinicot  him  often  with  many,  yet  small  gifts,  apd  of  Utile  charge.  Anil  if  thou 
hast  cause  to  bestow  any  great  gratuity,  let  it  l>e  something  which  may  be  daily  in  sight : 
otherwise,  in  tliis.  ambitious  age,  thou  shalt  remain  like  a bop  without  a pole,,  live  in 
obscurity,  and  be  made  a footdiall  for  every  insulting  companion  to  spurn  at. 

VIIL  Toward  thy  superiors  be  humble,  yet  geuerous.f  With  thine  equals  familiar 
yet  rcapeoUve,  Toward  thine  inferiors  show  much  humanity,  and  some  familiarity : 
as  to  bow  the  body,  atrelch  forth  the  hand,  and  to  uncover  the  head  ; with  such  like 
popular  compliments.  The  fini  prepares  thy  way.  to  sdvancement,— the  second  makes 
thee  known  for.  a man  well  bred, — the  third  gains  a good  report ; which,  once  got,  is 
easily  kept.  For  rigid  humanity  takes  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
as  they  are  more  easily  gained  by  unprofitable  curtesies  than  by  churlish  benefits.  Yet 
I advise  thee  not  to  affect,  or  neglect,  popularity  too  much.  Seek  not  to  be  Essex: 
shun  to  l>e  Raleigh. ^ 

IX.  Trust  not  any  man  with  thy  life,  credit  or  estate.  For  it  is  mere  folly  for  a man 
to  enthral  himself  to  bis  friend,  as  though,  occasion  being  offered,  Ite  should  not  dare 
tn  become  an  enemy. 

X.  Bo  not  scurrilous  in  conversation,  nor  satirical  in  thy  jests.  The  one  will  make 
thee  UDweloomo  to. all  company  ; the  other  pull  on  quarrels,  aud  ^t  the  hatred  of  ihy 
beat  friends.  For  suspicious  jests,  when,  any  of  them  savor  of  truth,  leare  abiuemoss 
of  mind  of  those  which  sre  touched.  And,  allieit  I have  already  pointed  at  this  inclu- 
sively,  yet  1 think  it  necessary  to  leave  tl  to  thee  as  a special  cautum.;  because  1 have 
soon  many  so  prona  to  quip  and  gird,$  oa  they  would  rather  lose  their  frjend  than  their 
jest.  And  if,  perchance  their  boiling  brain  yield  a quaint  scoff,  they  will  travel  to  be 
delivered  of  it  as  s woman  with  child.  These  nimble  fancies  are  but  the  froth  of  w it." 

* Though  you  receive.  t Not  mesa.  i Mock  and  jtba. 

IGsasawaathe  idol  of  the  people;  hU  rival.  Raleigh,  their  avenlen,  till  hia  undeserved 
miafortunee  attracted  lUeir  compataion,  and  his  herotam  their  applause. 
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I»  a “ Letter  <ff  Advice  to  hie  Grandchildren,"  written  when  he 
was  “threescore  and  four  years,”  and  published  after  hh  death.  Sir 
UatUiew  Hale— oae  of  the  most  re^Iendent  names  in  the  annals 
of  jurispradence,  for  mental  ability,  general  learning,  purity  of  life, 
and  impartiality  as  judge — gives  the  following  plan  for  their  educa- 
tion, in  which  he  differs  “ upon  great  reason  and  observation  ” 
“from  the  ordinary  method  of  tutors,”  not  only  in  hU  day,  but  for 
two  oaatnries  afterwards  in  England 

Plan  or  sOcoanoa  loa  sots  Barwaair  rai  seas  or  moar  aim  YnasTt 
As  lo  yea,  my  gtstidmu,  yon  arast  know,  tbit  tOI  you  come  to  be  about 
•igtitecB  «r  twea^  jenn  oM,  you  are  bat  in  preparatiota  to  a settled  estate  of 
tile;  as  there  is  ao  oeitain  ooojeoture  to  be  asade  befere  that  age  what  you  will 
be  fit  lor,  ao  till  that  age  yea  are  nsder  the  hammer  and  the  file,  to  Ht,  d^>ose, 
and  prepaie  yoa  Ibr  year  Aitnre  condition  of  life,  (T  Ood  be  pleased  to  lend  it 
you;  mod  aboat  that  time  it  will  prabably  appear,  both  What  you  will  be  fit  for. 
Sad  whether  you  ate  like  to  make  a ptoeperooa  voyage  Cn  the  World  or  not 
1.  Oota  you  eoaie  m eight  yeaia  eld,  t totpect  so  mote  ef  yen  Umo  to  be 
good  Eagiiah  aebolaia,  to  read  peHbetly  and  distinctly  any  pati  Of  the  Bible,  fit 
any  other  EagUsh  hook,  and  to  oaity  yoatselves  respeclfiilly  and  dntifhlly  to 
those  that  art  aM  over  ytsi. 

3.  AboM  eight  years  old,  yoa  «r*  to  be  pat  fir  sent  to  a gtammar  schfiol, 
where  I expeot  you  ahould  BMke  a good  ptogtess  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in  ora- 
tory and  psatry ; bat  above  all  to  be  good  pioSeieBbi  (n  the  Latin  tongue,  that 
you  amy  ba  able  t»  read,  Understand  asd  cotMtrae  any  Latia  author,  atad  to 
make  tiuo  aad  handsome  latint  and  though  I WouM  have  you  learn  somewhat 
Of  Orsak,  yat  the  lolbi  tongue  it  that  Which  I hrast  value,  hecaneo  almost  aU 
hammg  la  afiw  under  that  language.  Aad  the  time  for  your  abode  at  the 
grammar  acbool  is  tui  yoa  are  aboat  siittoen  yaara  <M. , 

S.  Altar  that  age,  I ahtU  either  remove  you  to  toam  anivataity,  or  to  soma 
tutor  that  may  iutlKKt  yea  in  uatvetsity  lasmtng,  thus  to  be  educated  till  you 
are  about  tarsnty  yaais  oM;  and  herein  I shall  altar  the  erdinaty  method  erf 
tutors,  upon  great  lasaoa  and  observitton. 

I therefora  wUl  have  yoa  eiaplayed  Rem  sixteea  to  seventeen  in  reading 
some  Latin  Authors  to  keep  your  Latin  tongue;  but  principany  sad  chiefly  in 
arithmstio  and  geometry,  sad  geodaey  or  measuring  of  heights,  distances,  and 
superficies  and  tolkls,  fiir  this  sriU  habitaato  and  enlarge  your  undetatanding, 
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and  will  flimish  jroa  with  a knowledge  which  will  be  both  ddightliil  and  me- 
ful  all  the  days  of  your  life;  and  will  giro  you  a pleasant  and  innocent  divert 
sion  and  entertainment  when  you  are  Weary  and  tired  with  any  otlier  bosinees. 

From  serenteen  years  old  till  nineteen  or  twenty,  you  may  principally  intend 
logic,  natural  pliilosophy,  and  metaphysics,  according  to  the  ordinary  discipline 
of  the  uoirersity ; but  after  you  have  read  some  systems  or  late  topical  or  phi- 
losophical tracts  tliat  may  give  you  some  taste  of  the  nature  of  those  adences, 
I sliall  advise  your  tutor  to  exercise  you  in  Aristotle,  Ibr  there  is  more  sonnd 
learning  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  him,  touching  these  sdenoee,  than  in  a cart- 
load of  modem  authors ; only  tutors  scarce  take  the  pains  to  understand  him 
themselves,  much  less  to  instruct  their  scholars  and  pupils  in  them,  Insomuch, 
tliat  tliere  are  few  that  have  read  his  books. 

And  under  the  title  of  philosophy,  I do  not  only  intend  his  eight  books  of 
physics,  but  his  books  de  Nature  et  Oeneratione  Aniroalium,  his  books  de  In- 
cestu  Animalium,  de  Anima,  de  Meteoriis,  de  Somno  et  Vigilia,  de  Morte,  de 
Plantis,  de  Mundo,  and  his  Ueclianica,'  if  you  join  hereunto  Archimedes'. 

These  are  part  of  real  philosopliy,  and  excellently  handled  by  him,  and  have 
more  of  use  and  improvement  of  the  mind  than  other  notional  speculations  in 
logic  or  philosophy  delivered  by  others ; and  the  rather,  because  bare  specula- 
tions and  notions  have  little  experience  and  external  observation  to  confirm 
tl)em,  and  they  rarely  fix  the  minds,  especially  of  young  men.  But  that  part 
of  philosophy  that  is  real,  may  be  improved  and  confirmed  by  daily  observa- 
tion; and  is  more  stable,  and  yet  more  certain  and  delightihl,  and  goes  along 
with  a man  all  his  life,  whatever  employment  or  profession  he  undertakes. 

4.  When  you  come  to  above  twenty  years  old,  you  are  come  to  the  critical 
age  of  your  life ; you  are  in  that  state  of  choree  that  the  ancients  tell  os  was 
offered  to  Hercules;  on  tire  left  hand,  a way  of  pleasure,  of  luxury,  of  idleness 
intemperance,  wantonness,  which  though  it  first  be  tempting  and  flattering,  yet 
it  ends  in  dishonor,  in  shame,  in  inbmy,  in  poverty ; such  a way  as  the  wise 
man  spoke  o(  "There  is  a way  that  is  pleasant  and  delightfiil,  but  the  end  of 
that  way  is  death ;"  and  that  whidi  the  same  wise  man  speaks  oi;  (Kedes.  xL 
9,)  " Rejoice,  0 young  mifit,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  dieer  thee  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  tlie  ways  of  thine  heart.  But  know  for  ail  these 
things,  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.”  Again,  on  the  right  hand,  there  is 
a way  of  honesty  and  sobriety,  of  piety  and  the  fear  of  God,  of  virtue  and  in- 
dustry ; and  though  this  way  may  seem  at  first  poinflil  and  rugged,  yet  it  ends 
in  peace  and  liivor  with  God,  aird  commonly  In  honor  and  repniation,  in  wealth 
and  oontentation  even  in  this  lifo.  For  aUhough  Almighty  God  hath  reserved 
greater  rewards  for  virtue  and  goodness  than  this  life  affords,  yet  he  loves  and 
delights  to  behold  good  and  comely  order  among  the  diildren  of  men;  and 
therefore  a wise  father  will  draw  on  his  children  to  goodness,  and  teaming,  and 
obedience  to  him,  with  handsome  rewards  and  encouragements,  suitaUe  to  the 
age  and  disposition  of  liis  children.  So  the  greet  Master  and  Fathm'  of  the 
tliildren  of  men,  and  of  the  great  family  of  heaven  and  earth,  doth  commonly 
invite  and  draw  men  to  ways  of  piety,  virtue  and  goodness,  by  the  encourage- 
ments of  reputation,  honor,  esteem,  wealth  and  other  outward  advantages,  and 
thereby  in  greet  measure  governs  the  children  of  men,  and  maintains  that  order 
that  is  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  world  of  mankind. 

And  although  this  is  neither  the  only  nor  chief  reward  of  goodness  and  vir- 
tue yet  till  men  are  grown  to  that  ripeness  of  understanding  to  look  after  ru- 
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mnla  of  a higher  nature,  namelj,  the  happinen  of  the  life  to  come,  he  is  pleased 
meet  wisely  to  make  use  of  these  inferior  enoonragements  and  inritations,  like 
so  maoj  little  puUeps  and  oordj^  to  draw  men  to  the  ways  of  virtue,  piety  and 
goodness,  wherein,  when  they  are  once  led  and  confirmed,  they  are  established 
in  higher  and  nobler  expectations,  namely,  the  love  of  God  and  the  beauty  of  ' 
goodness  and  virtue.  And  on  the  right-hand  way,  there  are  not  only  pro- 
pounded oertaio  general  virtues  of  sobriety,  temperance  and  industry,  but  there 
are  also  certain  particular  walks  of  industry  and  virtue,  and  the  ezerdae  thereof 
in  certain  especial  callings  and  employments,  some  more  liberal  and  eminent,  as 
divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  ta  Some  more  laborious,  yet  generous  enough, 
as  husbandry,  the  primitive  and  moat  innocent  employment,  is  such  as  becomes 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Some  of  other  kinds,  as  merchants  and  handicrafts. 
And  to  all  these  employments,  justly  and  industriously  foilowed.  Almighty  God 
hath  annexed  a blessing;  for  they  conduce  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
maintenance  of  human  sodetiea,  and  the  convenient  support  of  persons  and 
lamilies. 

And  when,  you  come  to  about  this  age,  unless  you  are  corrupted  by  idleness, 
evil  company  or  debauchery,  your  minds  will  begin  to  settle,  and  your  inclina- 
tions will  begin  to  bend  themselves  towards  some  of  these  employments,  and 
to  a steady  course  of  life.  And  although  it  may  please  Qod  to  order  things  so 
that  you  may  not  be  put  upon  the  necessity  to  take  any  of  these  professions 
upon  you  for  your  subsistence,  because  I may  leave  you  a competent  provisioD 
otberwaya,  yet  assure  yourselves  a calling  is  so  fer  from  being  a burthen  or 
dishonor  to  any  of  you,  that  it  will  be  a greet  advantage  to  you  every  way  to 
be  ‘of  some  profession ; and  therefore  I commend  some  of  them  to  your  choice^ 
especially  for  such  of  you  whose  fortnnes  may  not  be  so  plenUful. 

But  if  yon  should  not  fix  to  any  of  these  more  regular  profesnau,  as  divinity, 
law,  or  phy^  yet  I would  have  yon  so  fer  acquainted  with  them,  as  that  yon 
may  be  able  to  understand,  and  maintain,  and  bold  last,  the  religion  in  which 
you  have  by  me  been  educated ; and  so  much  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  as 
may  instruct  you  how  to  defend  the  estate  that  shall  be  left  you,  and  to  order 
your  lives  conformable  to  those  laws  under  which  you  live,  and  to  give  at  least 
common  advice  to  your  neighbors  in  matters  of  ordinary  or  common  concern- 
ment; aixl  so  much  of  physic;  especially  of  anatomy,  as  may  make  you  know 
your  own  Snme;  and  maintain  and  preserve  your  health  by  good  diet,  and  tbcae 
ordinary  helps,  a good  bwbal  or  garden  may  aObrd. 

And  although  you  should  not  addict  yourselves  professedly  to  any  of  these 
three  callinga,  yet  I would  have  you  aU  acquainted  with  husbandry,  jdanting 
and  ordering  of  a country  form,  which  is  the  most  innocent,  and  yet  moM  neces- 
sary employment,  and  such  as  becomes  the  best  gentleman  in  England;  for  it 
is  a miserable  thing  to  see  a man  master  of  an  estate  in  lands,  and  yet  not  know 
how  to  manage  i^  but  must  either  be  at  the  mercy  of  tenants  or  servants,  or 
otherwise  be  knows  not  how  to  live;  being  utteriy  a stranger  to  htubondry ; and 
therefore  must  be  beholden  to  a tenant  or  a servant  for  bis  subristence,  who 
many  times  knowing  their  own  advantage,  by  the  ignorance,  carelessness  or  idle- 
ness of  a master  or  landlord,  set  the  dice  upon  him,  and  use  him  as  they  please. 

I have  always  observed,  a country  gentleman  that  bath  a competent  estate  ot 
lands  in  his  hands,  and  lives  upon  it,  stocks  it  himself  and  understands  it,  and 
manages  it  in  his  own  bands,  lives  more  plentifully,  breeds  up  his  children  more 
handsomely,  and  in  a way  of  industry,  is  better  loved  in  his  country,  and  doth 
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jB0rc£00diai^.tb«nbe  Uwt  h»Ui  Uri«e  tlw  revenuo  jjid  lirangtoti  bunnti^ 
or  it  be  id  tbe  d^,  arbereb/ botb  inmaolt  Mxi  Itaaij.uaA  cbiUBea,  leam 
.0  lile  of  i<Uene«8  aoii  exjjooae,  aad  maaj  tines  «f  4ebftUob«7.  Jd>4  tbeiefino 
iT^rou  (MB  sot  settle  TOUT  miods  to  Mgr  otber  )»dE9sekm,  ret  I sould  bare  jroa 
bo  a(^usioled  with  i^e  (xmne  of  bwibaiKliT,  «od  suuugD  at  Jeaat  booms  coosit- 
ahle  gut  of /our  estate  in  your  own  bands.  JUxl  this  joo  maj  do  without  an/ 
diqninigement,  for  the  lUe  of  a husbaadinan  is  not  unaeeml/  ior  an/  of  the  chil- 
dren  of  Adam  or  Koah,  who  began  it;  and  although  that  emplorment  requires 
attondanee  and  indasbr,  os  well  as  knowledge  and  <x}Kirienae,  yet  it  will 
I afford  a man  (xanpetent  tiiae  ier  su(b  ether  studies  and  empk^rments  as  on^ 
become  a scbolar  or  a gentleman,  a good  {aatiiot  or  justiae  in  bis  oonotijr. 

Xbougb  all  callings  and  emplornenta  canx  with  them  a gratefulness  and  oon- 
tanting  raiietj  much  more  than  idleness  and  intom])eraBoe,  or  dehaucdietx,  jet 
in  wbataoorer  (Mliing  joo  are  settled,  though  that  calling  mnat  be  jour  princi- 
pal buaineaa,  and  aueb  aa  jou  must  prindpall/  appljr  jouraclrea  unto,  jet  I 
thought  it  always  neceasary  to  hare  some  innocent  dirersiona  ibr  leisure  times; 
because  it  takes  off  the  tediouancss  of  buaineas,  and  prerenla  a worse  mis- 
spending of  the  time.  I therefore  ooounend  to  those  gentleman,  of  what  pro- 
ftssioD  soerer,  that  thsf  spend  their  .^lare  and  leisure  hours  in  reading  of  his- 
loiy  or  matbemalici,  in  exporimesiUl  pbiloeapt^,  in  searching  out  the  kinds 
and  nslures  of  trees  snd  plaots,  hertnt  dowers,  and  other  rcgatables;  nay,  in 
ohaerring  of  insects,  in  matbematicMl  obaerTatinoa,  in  measuring  Isod;  nay,  in 
the  mom  cleanly  exercise  of  smitheiy,  watcb-makin|^  carpentry,  joinery  works 
of  all  aorta.  These  snd  the  like  innooeat  direraioos  give  these  ndrsatages: — 
}.  They  impnpTe  a man's  knowledge  sod  underatending;  2.  They  render  Jiim 
fit  for  many  en^yments  of  use ; 3.  They  take  off  the  tedi<maness  of  one  cm- 
jdoyraent;  d.  They  prevent  diversions  of  worse  kind^  as  gouv  to  tsrec^  or 
games,  and  the  like;  6.  They  rob  no  time  fix>m  your  constant  callugg,  but  ool/ 
spend  wUb  uscMiees  and<delight  that  time  that  can  be  well  spared. 
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BISBOP  BELL  TO  LOBD  DKXrr  OK  THE  OBOEBINO  OP  A DAT.* 

Every  day  is  a little  life : and  our  whole  life  is  but  a day  re- 
peated ; whence  it  is  that  old  Jacob  numbers  his  life  by  days ; and 
Moses  desires  to  be  taught  this  point  of  holy  arithmetic,  to  number 
not  his  years,  but  his  days.  Those,  therefore,  that  dare  lose  a day, 
are  dangerously  prodigal ; those  that  dare  mis-spend  it,  desperate. 
We  can  best  teach  others  by  ourselves ; let  me  tell  your  lordship, 
how  I would  pass  my  days,  whether  common  or  sacred,  that  you 
(or  whosoever  others,  overhearing  me),  may  either  approve  my 
thrifUness,  or  correct  my  errors : to  whom  is  the  account  of  my 
hours  either  more  due,  or  more  known.  All  days  are  Uis,  who 
gave  time  a beginning  and  continuance ; yet  some  he  hath  made 
ours,  not  to  command,  but  to  use. 

In  none  may  we  forget  Him;  in  some  wo  must  forget  all,  be- 
sides Him.  First,  therefore,  I desire  to  awake  at  those  hours,  not 
when  1 will,  but  when  I must ; pleasure  is  not  a fit  rule  for  rest, 
but  health ; neither  do  I consult  so  much  with  the  sun,  as  mine 
own  necessity,  whether  of  body  or  in  that  of  the  mind.  If  this 
vassal  could  well  serve  me  waking,  it  should  never  sleep ; but  now 
it  must  be  pleased,  that  it  may  be  serviceable.  Now  when  sleep 
is  rather  driven  away  than  leaves  me,  I would  ever  awake  with 
God ; my  first  thoughts  are  for  Him,  who  hath  made  the  night  for 
rest,  and  the  day  for  travel ; and  as  He  gives,  so  blesses  both.  If 
my  heart  be  early  seasoned  with  His  presence,  it  will  savor  of  Him 
all  day  after.  While  my  body  is  dressing,  not  with  an  efieminate 
curiosity,  nor  yet  with  rude  neglect,  my  mind  addresses  itself  to 
her  ensuing  task,  bethinking  what  is  to  be  done,  and  in  what  order, 

. * Jo»ni  Balu  Bishop  of  Nonriek,  w«s  bora  %t  Ashbynlo-U-Zooeh.  in  LoioMtonMra, 
Jolf  I,  1574  ; wss  oduentsd  at  EmtnsDori  Colisfn,  Csmbridfo ; in  1507  pvblisbed  a vol* 
nine  of  Batins ; was  Dean  of  Woraestsf  in  1617 ; Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1637,  and  traos' 
lated  to  Nonrieh  in  1641.  The  nrenoes  of  bis  bishopric  wen  seqasstsred  in  1643,  and  be 
dM  io  freat  povtrtj  at  Hybam,  in  1646. 
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and  marshaling  (as  it  may)  my  hoars  with  my  work ; that  done, 
after  some  whiles  meditation,  I walk  up  to  my  masters  and  com- 
panions', my  books,  and,  sitting  down  amongst  them  with  the  best 
contentment,  I dare  not  reach  forth  my  hand  to  salute  any  of  them, 
till  I have  first  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  craved  favor  of  him  to 
whom  ail  my  studies  are  duly  referred : without  whom,  I can 
neither  profit  nor  labor.  After  this,  out  of  no  over  great  variety, 
I call  forth  those  which  may  best  fit  my  occasions,  wherein  I am 
not  too  scrupulous  of  age ; sometimes  I put  myself  to  school  to 
one  of  those  ancients  whom  the  Church  hath  honored  with  the 
name  of  Fathers ; whose  volumes  I confess  not  to  open  without  a 
secret  reverence  of  their  holiness  and  gravity ; sometimes  to  those 
later  doctors,  which  want  nothing  but  age  to  make  them  classical ; 
always  to  God’s  Book.  That  day  is  lost,  whereof  some  hours  are 
not  improved  in  those  divine  monuments:  others  I turn  over  out 
of  choice;  these  out  of  duty.  Ere  I can  have  sat  unto  weariness, 
my  family,  haring  now  overcome  all  household  distractions,  invites 
me  to  our  common  devotions;  not  without  some  short  preparation. 
These,  heartily  performed,  send  me  up  with  a more  strong  and 
cheerful  appetite  to  my  former  work,  which  I find  made  easy  to 
mo  by  intermission  and  variety ; now,  therefore,  can  I deceive  the 
hours  with  change  of  pleasures,  that  is,  of  labors.  One  while 
mine  eyes  are  busied,  another  while  my  band,  and  sometimes  my 
mind  takes  the  burthen  from  them  both ; wherein  I would  imitate 
the  skillfalest  cooks,  which  make  the  best  dishes  with  manifold 
mixtures ; one  hour  is  spent  in  textual  divinity,  another  in  contro- 
versy ; histories  relieve  them  both.  Now,  when  the  mind  is  weary 
of  others’  labors,  it  begins  to  undertake  her  own;  sometimes,  it 
meditates  and  winds  up  for  future  use  ; sometimes  it  lays  forth  her 
conceits  into  present  discourse ; sometimes  for  itself,  after  for 
others.  Neither  know  I whether  itt  works  or  plays  in  these 
thoughts ; I am  sure  no  sport  hath  more  pleasure,  no  work  more 
use ; only  the  decay  of  a weak  body  makes  me  think  these  delights 
insensibly  laborious.  Thus  could  I all  day  (as  ringers  use)  make 
myself  music  with  changes,  and  complain  sooner  of  the  day  for 
shortness  than  of  the  business  for  toil,  were  it  not  that  this  faint 
monitor  interrupts  mo  stiN  in  the  midst  of  my  busy  pleasures,  and 
enforces  me  both  to  respite  and  repast;  I must  yield  to  both; 
while  nay  body  and  mind  are  joined  together  in  these  uneqaal 
couples,  the  better  must  follow  the  weaker.  Before  my  meals, 
therefore,  and  after,  I let  myself  loose  from  all  thoughts,  and  now 
would  forget  that  I ever  studied;  a full  mind  takes  away  the 
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body’s  appetite  no  less  than  a fall  body  makes  a dull  and  unwieldy 
mind ; company,  discourse,  recreations,  are  now  seasonable  and 
welcome : these  prepare  me  for  a diet,  not  gluttonous,  but  medic- 
inal; the  palate  may  nut  be  pleased,  but  the  stomach,  nor  that 
for  its  own  sake ; neither  would  I think  any  of  these  comforts 
worth  respect  in  themselves  but  in  their  use,  in  their  end,  so  far  as  ^ 
they  may  enable  me  to  bettor  things.  If  I see  any  dish  to  tempt 
my  palate,  I fear  a serpent  iii  that  apple,  and  would  please  myself 
in  a willful  denial ; I rise  capable  of  more,  not  desirous ; not  now 
immediately  from  my  trencher  to  my  book,  but  after  some  inter- 
mission. Moderate  speed  is  a sure  help  to  all  proceedings ; where 
those  things  which  are  prosecuted  with  violence  of  endeavor  or 
desire,  cither  succeed  not,  or  continue  not. 

After  my  later  meal,  my  thoughts  arc  slight ; only  my  memory 
may  be  charged  with  her  task,  of  recalling  what  was  committed  to 
her  custody  in  the  day  ; and  my  heart  is  busy  in  examining  my 
hands  and  mouth,  and  all  other  senses,  of  that  day’s  behavior. 
And  now  the  evening  is  come,  no  tradesman  doth  more  carefully 
take  in  his  wares,  clear  his  shopboard,  and  shut  his  window,  than  I 
would  shut  up  my  thoughts,  and  clear  my  mind.  That  student 
shall  live  miserably,  which  like  a camel  lies  down  under  his  burden. 

All  this  done,  calling  together  my  family,  we  end  the  day  with  God. 
Thus  do  we  rather  drive  the  time  away  before  us,  than  follow  it. 

I grant  neither  is  ray  practice  worthy  to  be  exemplary,  neither  are 
our  callings  proportionable.  The  lives  of  a nobleman,  of  a cour- 
tier, of  a scholar,  of  a citizen,  of  a countryman,  differ  no  less  than 
their  dispositions ; yet  must  all  conspire  in  honest  labor. 

Sweet  is  the  destiny  of  all  trades,  whether  of  tlio  brows  or  of 
the  mind.  God  never  allowed  any  man  to  do  nothing.  IIow 
miserable  is  the  condition  of  those  men,  which  spend  the  time  as 
if  it  were  given  them,  and  not  lent ; as  if  hours  were  waste  crea- 
tures, and  such  as  should  never  be  accounted  for ; as  if  God  would 
take  this  for  a good  bill  of  reckoning : Item,  spent  upon  my  plea- 
sures forty  years  1 Tlicse  men  shall  once  find  that  no  blood  can 
privilege  idleness,  and  that  nothing  is  more  precious  to  God,  than 
that  which  they  desire  to  cast  away — time.  Such  arc  my  common 
days;  but  God’s  day  calls  for  another  respect  The  same  sun 
arises  on  this  day  and  enlightens  it ; yet  because  that  sun  of  Right- 
eousness arose  upon  it,  and  gave  a new  life  unto  the  world  in  it, 
and  drew  the  strength  of  God’s  radral  precept  unto  it,  therefore, 
justly  do  we  sing  with  the  psalmist ; Tliis  is  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made.  Now  I forget  the  world  and  in  a sort  myself ; 
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and  deal  with  my  wonted  thoughts,  as  great  men  u.se,  who,  at 
sometimes  of  their  privacy,  forbid  the  access  of  all  suitors.  Prayer, 
meditation,  reading,  hearing,  preaching,  singing,  good  conference, 
arc  the  businesses  of  this  day,  which  I dare  not  bestow  on  any 
work,  or  pleasure,  but  heavenly. 

I bate  superstition  on  the  one  side,  and  looseness  on  the  other ; 
but  I find  it  hard  to  offend  in  too  much  devotion,  easy  in  profane- 
ncss.  The  whole  week  is  sanctified  by  this  day ; and  according  to 
my  care  of  this,  is  iny  blessing  on  the  rest.  I show  your  lordship 
what  I would  do,  and  what  I ought ; I commit  my  desires  to  the 
imitation  of  the  weak,  my  actions  to  the  censures  of  the  wise  and 
holy,  my  weaknesses  to  the  pardon  and  redress  of  my  merciful  God. 

LETTEE  TO  MB.  MILWABD  OS  THE  PLEASUBES  Of  STUDT  ASD  COXTEMPLAnOS. 

I can  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  how  a man  can  be  idle ; but 
of  all  others,  a scholar ; in  so  many  improvements  of  reason,  in 
such  sweetness  of  knowledge,  in  such  varieties  of  studies,  in  such 
importunity  of  thoughts:  other  artisans  do  but  practice,  we  still 
learn  ; others  mn  still  in  the  same  gj’re  to  weariness,  to  satiety ; 
our  choice  is  infinite;  other  labors  require  recreations;  our  very 
labor  recreates  our  sports ; we  can  never  want  either  somewhat 
to  do,  or  somewhat  that  we  would  do.  Ilow  numberless  are  the 
volumes  which  men  have  written  of  arts,  of  tongues  ? How  end- 
less is  that  volume  which  God  hath  written  of  the  world  1 wherein 
every  creature  is  a letter;  evciy  day  a new  page.  AVho  can  be 
weary  of  either  of  these  1 To  find  wit  in  poetry ; in  philosophy, 
profoundness ; in  mathematics,  acuteness ; in  history,  wonder  of 
events ; in  oratory,  sweet  eloquence ; in  divinity,  supernatural 
light,  and  holy  devotion ; as  so  many  rich  metals  in  their  proper 
mines ; whom  would  it  not  ravish  with  delight  ? After  all  these, 
let  us  but  open  our  eyes,  wo  can  not  look  beside  a lesson,  in  this 
universal  book  of  our  Maker,  worth  our  study,  worth  taking  out. 
What  creature  hath  not  his  miracle?  what  event  doth  not  chal- 
lenge his  observation  f And  if,  weary  of  foreign  employment,  wo 
list  to  look  home  into  ourselves,  there  we  find  a more  private  world 
of  thoughts  which  set  us  on  to  work  anew,  more  busily  and  not  less 
profitably ; now  our  silence  is  vocal,  our  solitariness  popular ; and 
we  arc  shut  up,  to  do  good  unto  many ; if  once  we  be  cloyed  with 
our  own  company,  the  door  of  conference  is  open ; here  interchange 
of  discourse  (besides  pleasure). benefits  us;  and  he  is  a weak  com- 
panion from  whom  we  return  not  wiser.  I could  envy,  if  I could 
believe  that  anchoret,  who,  secluded  from  the  world,  and  pent  up 
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in  liis  voluntary  prison  walls,  denied  that  he  thought  the  day  long, 
whiles  yet  he  wanted  learning  to  vary  his  thoughts.  Not  to  be 
cloyed  with  the  same  conceit  is  difficult,  above  human  strength ; 
but  to  a man  so  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  tliat  accord- 
ing to  his  dispositions  he  can  change  his  studies,  I should  wonder 
that  ever  the  sun  shouW  seem  to  pass  slowly.  Uow  many  busy 
tongues  chase  away  good  hours  in  pleasant  chat,  and  complain  of 
the  haste  of  night ! What  ingenious  mind  can  be  sooner  weary  of 
talking  with  learned  authors,  the  most  harmless  and  sweetest  com- 
panions ? What  a heaven  lives  a scholar  in,  that  at  once  in  one 
close  room  can  daily  converse  with  all  the  glorions  martyrs  and  fa- 
thers ? that  can  single  out  at  pleasure,  cither  sententious  Tertullian, 
or  grave  Cyprian,  or  resolute  Hierome,  or  flowing  Chrysostome,'  or 
divine  Ambrose,  or  devout  Bernard,  or  (who  alone  is  all  these) 
heavenly  Augustine,  and  talk  with  them  and  hear  their  wise  and 
holy  counsels,  verdicts,  resolutions ; yea  (to  rise  higher)  with 
learned  Paul,  with  all  their  fellow-prdphets,  apostles ; yet  more, 
like  another  Moses,  with  God  himself,  in  them  both  1 Let  the 
world  contemn  us ; while  we  have  these  delights  we  can  not  envy 
them  ; we  can  not  wish  ourselves  other  than  we  are.  Besides,  the 
way  to  all  other  contentments  is  troublesome  ; the  only  recom- 
pense is  in  the  end.  To  delve  in  the  mines,  to  scorch  in  the  fire 
for  the  getting,  for  the  fining  of  gold  is  a slavish  toil ; the  comfort 
is  in  the  wedge  to  the  owner,  not  the  laborers : where  our  very 
search  of  knowledge  is  delightsome.  Study  itself  is  our  life ; from 
which  wo  would  not  bo  barred  for  a world.  Uow  much  sweeter 
then  is  the  fruit  of  study,  the  couscicnce  of  knowledge ! In  com- 
parison whereof  the  soul  that  hath  once  tasted  it,  easily  contemns 
all  human  comforts.  Go  now,  ye  worldlings,  and  insult  over  our 
paleness,  our  neediness,  our  neglect.  Ye  could  not  be  so  jocund  if 
you  were  not  ignorant ; if  you  did  not  want  knowledge,  you  could 
not  overlook  him  that  hath  it ; for  me,  I am  so  far  from  emulating 
you,  that  I profess  I had  as  lieve  be  a brute  beast,  as  an  ignorant 
rich  man.  Uow  is  it  then,  that  those  gallants,  which  have  privilege 
of  blood  and  birth,  and  better  education,  do  so  scornfully  turn  otf 
these  most  manly,  reasonable,  noble  exercises  of  scholarship  ? a 
hawk  becomes  their  fist  better  than  a book ; no  dog  but  is  a better 
company  : any  thing  or  nothing,  rather  than  what  wo  ought.  O 
minds  brutishly  sensual ! Do  they  think  that  God  made  them  for 
disport,  who  even  in  his  paradise  would  not  allow  pleasure  without 
work ! And  if  for  business,  either  of  body  or  mind : those  of  the 
body  are  commonly  servile,  like  itself  The  mind  therefore,  the 
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mind  only,  that  honorable  and  divine  part,  is  fittest  to  be  em> 
ployed  of  those  which  wonld  reach  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
men,  and  would  be  more  than  the  most  And  whnt  work  is  there 
of  the  mind  but  the  trade  of  a scholar,  study  ? Lot  mci^hcrcfore 
fasten  this  problem  on  our  school  gates,  and  challenge  all  comers, 
in  the  defense  of  it  v that  no  scholar  can  not  but  be  truly  noble. 
And  if  I make  it  not  good,  let  roc  never  be  admitted  further  then 
to  the  subject  of  our  question.  Thus  we  do  well  to  congratulate  to 
ourselves  our  own  liappiness;  if  others  will  come  to  us,  it  shall  be 
our  comfort,  but  more  theirs ; if  not,  it  is  enough  that  wc  can  joy 
in  ourselves,  and  in  lliiu  in  whom  wc  are  that  wc  are. 

ADTICE  FOR  MEX  OF  ALL  DEODEES  AM)  OCCUPATIONS. 

Lot  US  begin  willi  him  who  is  the  first  aod  last ; inforra  3'ourwolf  arif;ht  con- 
cerning God;  without  whom,  in  vain  do  we  know  all  things ; bo  aetjuainiod 
with  tliat  Sjiviour  of  yours,  which  paid  so  much  for  you  on  earth,  and  now  sues 
for  you  in  heaven.  Tfiink  all  God's  outward  favors  and  provisions  the  best  for 
you;  your  own  ability  and  actions  the  moanest.  Suffer  not  your  mind  to  bo 
either  a drudge  or  a wanton ; exercise  it  ever,  hut  overlay  it  not:  in  all  your 
businesses,  look,  tlirough  the  world,  at  God  : whatsoever  is  your  level,  lei  him 
bi  your  iK'Ope;  overj’  day  take  a view  of  your  last;  and  think  cither  it  is  this 
or  may  be:  offer  not  yourself  either  to  lionor  or  labor,  let  them  both  seek  you ; 
care  you  only  to  be  wortliy,  and  you  can  not  hide  you  from  God.  So  franio 
yourself  to  the  time  and  company,  that  3*ou  may  r.cithcr  serve  it  Dor  sullenly 
neglect  it;  and  yield  so  far  you  may  neither  betray  goodness  nor  counte- 
nance evil.  Let  your  words  be  few  and  digested.  There  are  hut  two  things 
wdiicl  a Christian  la  diarged  to  buy,  and  not  to  sell,  Time  and  Truth ; both  so 
prociou>  that  wo  must  purclinse  them  at  any  mto.  So  use  your  friends,  as 
those  which  should  be  perpetual,  may  be  changeable.  While  you  are  withia 
yourself  there  is  no  danger;  but  thoughts  once  uttered  must  stand  to  liazard. 
bo  not  hear  from  yourself  whnt  you  would  be  loth  to  hear  from  others.  In  all 
good  give  the  eye  and  ear  the  full  scope,  for  they  let  into  the  mind; 

restrain  tho  tongue,  for  it  is  a spender.  Few  men  have  repented  them  of 
lonco.  In  all  serious  matters  take  counsel  of  days,  and  nights,  and  friends; 
and  lot  leisure  ripen  your  purposes;  neither  hope  to  gain  aught  by  suddenness. 
Ti.j  first  thoughts  may  be  confident,  the  sec'oud  are  wdscr.  Servo  honesty 
ever,  l.iough  without  apparent  w.igcs;  she  will  pay  sure,  if  alow.  As  in  ap- 
parel, so  in  actions,  know  not  what  is  good,  but  what  becomes  3'ou.  Kxcuse 
uot  your  own  ill,  aggravate  not  otliers:  and  if  you  love  peace,  avoid  censures, 
vonipariaons,  contradictious.  Out  of  good  men  choose  acqunintant'e ; of  ac*- 
quRiuiance,  friends;  of  friends,  familiars;  after  probation  admit  them;  and 
afWr  admittance,  change  tliem  not.  Ago  commendeth  friendship.  Do  not  al- 
ways your  best;  it  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  for  a nmn  ever  to  stand  upon  the 
top  of  his  strength.  If  you  would  be  above  tho  expectation  of  others,  be  ever 
below  yuurHeir  Expend  nfler  your  purse,  not  atlor  your  mlud;  tako  not 
where  vou  may  deny,  except  upon  eonfKrienco  of  desert,  or  hope  to  requite. 
Eitlicr  frequent  suits  or  complaints  are  wearisome  to  a friend.  Rather  smother 
your  griefs  and  wants  as  you  may,  than  be  either  querulous  or  importunate. 
Lot  not  your  face  belie  your  heart,  nor  always  tell  tales  out  of  it;  he  is  fit  to 
live  amongst  friends  or  enemies  that  can  ingenuously  close.  Give  freely,  sell 
thriftily;  change  seldom  your  place,  never  your  state;  either  amend  ioeon- 
venioncca  or  swallow  them,  rather  than  you  should  run  from  yourself  to  avoid 
them. 
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JEREMY  TAYLOR,  D D -letS-lM?.* 

TBE  UA.VLY  milEKT  IN  CHILORRM'S  TRAIMNO. 

OrnERwisE  do  fatlicni,  and  otherwise  do  mothers  handle  their 
children.  These  soften  them  with  kisses  and  imperfect  noises,  with 
the  pap  and  breast-milk  of  soft  endearments;  they  rescue  them 
from  tutors,  and  snatch  them  from  discipline : they  desire  to  keep 
them  fat  and  warm,  and  their  feet  dry,  and  their  bellies  full ; and 
then  the  children  govern,  and  cry,  and  prove  fools  and  troublesome, 
80  long  as  the  feminine  republic  does  endure.  But  fathers,  because 
they  design  to  have  their  children  wise  and  valiant,  apt  for  counsel 
or  for  arms,  send  them  to  severe  governments,  and  tie  them  to 
study,  to  hard  labor,  and  afflictive  contingencies.  They  rejoice 
when  the  bold  boy  strikes  a lion  with  his  hunting  spear,  and 
shrinks  not  when  the  beast  comes  to  affright  his  early  courage. 
Softness  is  for  slaves  and  beasts,  for  minstrels  and  useless  persons, 
for  such  who  can  not  ascend  higher  than  the  state  of  a fair  o.x,  or  a 
servant  entertained  for  vainer  offices ; but  the  man  that  designs  his 
son  for  nobler  employments, — to  honors  and  to  triumphs,  to  con- 
sular dignities,  and  presidencies  of  councils,  loves  to  see  him  pale 
with  study,  or  panting  with  labor,  hardened  with  sufferings,  or  emi- 
nent by  dangers.  {Holy  Dying,  ch.  Hi.) 

THR  AOR  or  ERASOR  AND  DISCRETION  IN  TOCTB. 

We  must  not  think  that  the  life  of  a man  begins  when  he  can 
feed  himself  or  walk  alone,  when  he  can  fight  or  beget  his  like,  for 
so  he  is  contemporary  with  a camel  or  a cow ; but  he  is  first  a man 
when  he  comes  to  a certain  steady  use  of  reason,  according  to  his 
, proportion ; and  when  that  is,  all  the  world  of  men  can  not  tell 
precisely.  Some  are  called  at  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  onc-and- 
twenty,  some  never ; but  all  men  late  enough  ; for  the  life  of  a man 
comes  upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But  as  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaching towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a little 
eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives 
light  to  a cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds 
the  fringes  of  a cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting 
out  his  golden  horns  like  those  which  decked  the  brows  of  Moses 
when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a veil  because  Limadf  had  seen  the 
face  of  Ood ; and  stHI,  while  a man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up 
higher,  till  he  shows  a fair  face  and  a full  light,  and  then  he  shines 

* Jbriict  Tatlor  was  boro  ia  CambrUlga  in  ]613->tbe  son  of  a barber,  who  lecureil 
for  him  admiMion  to  Emmannel  College— waa  made  fellow  of  AII'Sool'i  College  In  Oxford 
ia  1636;  rector  of  Uppingham  ia  164S;  Bishop  of  Dewa  and  CoaMr,  and  /WofCbaoeeUor 
of  tba  UaieetsH/  of  Dabtla  la  1069;  and  died,  Anguet  U,  1607* 
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one  whole  under  a clond  often,  and  sometimes  weeping  great 
and  little  showers,  and  sets  qniekly.  So  is  a roan’s  reason  and  his 
life,  lie  first  begins  to  perceive  himself,  to  see  or  taste,  making 
little  reflections  upon  his  actions  of  sense,  and  can  disconrse  of  flies 
and  dogs,  shells  and  play,  horses  and  liberty  : bnt  when  he  is  strong 
enough  to  inter  into  arts  and  little  institutions,  ho  is  at  first  enter- 
tained with  trifles  and  impertinent  things,  not  because  he  needs 
them,  but  because  his  understanding  is  no  bigger,  and  little  images 
of  things  arc  laid  before  him,  like  a cock-boat  to  a whale,  only  to 
play  withal : but  before  a man  comes  to  be  wise,  ho  is  half  dead 
with  gouts  and  consumption,  with  catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore 
eyes  and  a worn-out  body.  So  that,  if  we  must  not  reckon  the  life 
of  a man  but  by  the  accounts  of  his  rca.son,  ho  is  long  before  his 
soul  be  dressed  ; and  he  is  not  to  be  called  a man  without  a wise 
and  an  adorned  soul,  a soul  at  least  furnished  with  what  is  neces- 
sary towards  his  well-being. 

And  now  let  ns  consider  what  that  thing  is  which  we  call  years 
of  discretion.  The  young  man  is  passed  his  tutors,  and  arrived  at 
the  bondage  of  a caitiflf  spirit;  he  is  run  from  discipline,  and  is  let 
loose  to  passion.  The  man  by  this  time  hath  wit  enough  to  choose 
his  vice,  to  act  his  lust,  to  court  his  mistress,  to  talk  confidently, 
and  ignorantly,  and  perpetually ; to  despise  his  betters,  to  deny 
nothing  to  his  appetite,  to  do  things  that  when  he  is  indeed  a man 
he  must  for  ever  bo  ashamed  of : for  this  is  all  the  discretion  that 
most  men  show  in  the  first  stage  of  their  manhood.  They  can  dis- 
cern good  from  evil ; and  they  prove  their  skill  by  leaving  all  that 
is  good,  and  wallowing  in  the  evils  of  folly  and  an  unbridled  appe- 
tite. And  by  this  time  the  young  man  hath  contracted  vicious 
habits,  and  is  a beast  in  manners,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  fitting 
to  reckon  the  beginning  of  his  life  : he  is  a fool  in  his  nnderstand- 
ing,  and  that  is  a sad  death,  4c.  {Holy  Dying,  eh.  i.) 

coxvaaSATiON. 

Tlie  foIlowiDg  is  the  Analysis  of  Bishop  Taylor's  sermon  on  “ The  Good  and 
EvU  Tongue.^ 

I.  General  Observations. 

II.  The  vices  of  Conversation. 

fl.  Talkinf;  foolishiy. 

2.  Scurrility. 

3.  Revealing  Secrets. 

4.  Common  swearing. 

5.  Contentious  wrangling. 

2.  Slander. 

[3.  Flattery. 

III.  The  virtues  of  Conversation. 

1.  Instruction. 

2.  Comfort. 

3.  Reproof 
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THOMAS  FULLER,  D.D.-IMB-iaei. 

IIEROBT. 

It  is  the  treasure-house  of  the  mind,  wherein  the  monuments 
thereof  are  kept  and  preserved.  Plato  makes  it  the  mother  of  the 
Muses.  Aristotle  sets  it  in  one  degree  further,  making  experience 
the  mother  of  arts,  memory  the  parent  of  experience.  Philoso- 
phers place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  head  ; and  it  seems  the  mine  of 
memory  lies  there,  because  there  men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratch- 
ing it  when  they  are  at  a loss.  This  again  is  twofold ; one,  the 
simple  retenUon  of  things ; the  other,  a regaining  them  when  for- 
gotten. 

Brute  creatures  equal  if  not  exceed  men  in  a bare  retentive  mem- 
ory. Through  how  many  labyrinths  of  woods,  without  other  clue 
of  thread  than  natural  instinct,  doth  the  hunted  hare  return  to  her 
mense  I How  doth  the  little  bee,  flying  into  several  meadows  and 
gardens,  sipping  of  many  enps,  yet  never  intoxicated,  through  an 
ocean  (as  I may  say)  of  air,  steadily  steer  herself  home,  without 
help  of  card  or  compass.  But  these  can  not  play  an  aileigame, 
and  recover  what  they  have  forgotten,  which  is  done  by  the  medi- 
tation of  disconrse. 

Artificial  memory  is  rather  a trick  than  an  art,  and  more  for  the 
gain  of  the  teacher  than  profit  of  the  learners.  Like  the  tossing 
of  a pike,  which  is  no  part  of  the  postures  and  motions  thereof, 
and  is  rather  for  ostentation  than  use,  to.  show  the  strength  and 
nimbleness  of  the  arm,  and  is  often  used  by  wandering  soldiers,  as 
an  introduction  to  beg.  Understand  it  of  the  artificial  rules  which 
at  this  day  are  delivered  by  memory  mountebanks ; for  sore  an  art 
thereof  may  bo  made  (wherein  as  yet  the  world  is  defective)  and 
that  no  more  destmetive  to  natural  memory  than  spectacles  are  to 
eyes,  which  girls  in  Holland  wear  from  twelve  years  of  age.  But 
till  this  be  found  out,  let  us  observe  these  plain  rules. 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  dcsirest  to  remember. 
What  wonder  is  it  if  agitation  of  business  jog  that  out  of  thy 
head,  which  was  there  rather  tacked  than  fastened  t whereas  those 
notions  which  get  in  by  “ violenta  possessio,”  will  abide  there  till 
“ ejectio  firms,”  sickness,  or  extreme  ago  disposses  them.  It  is 
best  knocking  in  the  nail  over  night,  and  clinching  it  the  next 
morning. 

Overbnrthen  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faithful  a servant  a 
slave.  Remember,  Atlas  was  weary.  Have  as  much  reason  as  a 
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camel,  to  rise  when  thou  hast  thy  full  load.  Memoiy,  like  a purse, 
if  it  be  over  full  that  it  can  not  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it;  take 
heed  of  a gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the 
greediness  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the  digestion 
thereof.  Beza's  case  was  pecnliar  and  memorable ; being  above 
fonrscore  years  of  age,  be  perfectly  oonld  say  by  heart  any  Greek 
chapter  in  St  Paul’s  epistles,  or  any  thing  ciso  which  ho  bad  learnt 
long  before,  but  forgot  whatsoever  was  newly  told  him ; his  mem- 
ory, like  an  inn,  retaining  old  guests,  but  having  no  room  to  enter- 
tain new. 

Spoil  not  thy  memory  by  thine  own  jealousy,  nor  make  it  bad 
by  suspecting  it  Ilow  canst  thou  find  that  true  which  thou  wilt 
not  trust  ? St.  Augustine  tells  us  of  his  friend  Simplicius,  who 
being  asked,  eould  tell  all  Virgil’s  verses  backward  and  forward, 
and  yet  the  same  party  avowed  to  God,  tliat  he  knew  not  that  he 
could  do  it  till  they  did  try  him.  Sure  there  is  concealed  strength 
in  men’s  memories,  which  they  take  no  notice  of. 

Marshal  thy  notions  into  a handsome  method.  One  will  carry 
twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles,  than  when  it 
lies  untoward  flapping  and  hanging  about  bis  shoulders.  Things 
orderly  iardled  up  under  heads  are  most  pottable. 

Adventure  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  but  divide  it  be- 
twixt tby  memory  and  thy  note-books.  He  that  with  Bias  carries 
all  his  learning  about  him  in  his  head,  will  utterly  be  beggared  and 
bankrupt,  if  a violent  disease,  a merciless  thief,  should  rob  and 
strip  him.  I know  some  have  a commonplace  against  commonplace 
books,  and  yet  perchance  will  privately  make  use  of  what  they 
publicly  declaim  against.  A commonplace  book  contains  many 
notions  in  garrison,  whence  the  owner  may  draw  out  an  army  into 
the  field  on  competent  warning. 

Moderate  diet  and  good  air  preserve  good  memory  ; but  what 
air  is  best  I dare  not  define,  when  such  groat  ones  differ.  Some 
say  a pure  and  subtle  air  is  best,  another  commends  a thick  and 
foggy  air.  For  the  Pisans  sited  in  the  fens  and  marshes  of  Amus 
have  excellent  memories,  as  if  the  foggy  air  were  a cap  for  their 
heads. 

Tliankfulness  to  God  for  it  continues  the  memory;  whereas 
some  proud  people  have  been  visited  with  such  oblivion,  that  they 
have  forgotten  their  own  names.  Staupitius,  tutor  to  Luther,  and 
a godly  man,  in  a vain  ostentation  of  his  memory,  repeated  Christ’s 
genealogy  by  heart  in  his  sermon,  but  being  out  about  the  captivity 
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of  Babylon,  I see,  saith  ho,  God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  so  betook 
himself  to  his  book. 

Abuse  not  thy  memory  to  be  sin’s  register,  nor  make  advantage 
thereof  for  wickedness.  Excellently  Augustine,  “Quidam  vero 
pessimi  memoria  sunt  mirabili,  qui  tanto  pejores  sunt,  quanto  minus 
pcesunt,  qute  male  cogitant,  oblivisci.” 

rOaEIOK  TBAVEL. 

Travel  not  early  before  thy  judgment  be  risen ; lest  thou  ob- 
servest  rather  shows  than  substance. 

Get  the  language  (in  part)  without  which  key  thou  shalt  unlock 
little  of  moment. 

Know  most  of  the  rooms  of  thy  native  country  before  thou  goest 
over  the  threshold  thereof. 

To  travel  from  the  sun  is  uncomfortable.  Yet  the  northern  parts 
with  much  ice  have  some  crystal. 

If  thou  wilt  see  much  in  a little,  travel  the  Low  Countries. 
Holland  is  all  Europe  in  an  Amsterdam  print 

Be  wise  in  choosing  objects,  diligent  in  marking,  careful  in  re- 
membering of  them.  Yet  herein  men  much  follow  their  own  hu- 
mors. One  asked  a barber  who  never  before  had  been  at  the  court, 
what  ho  saw  there  ? “ Oh,”  said  he,  “ the  king  was  excellently 
well  trimmed  1” 

Labor  to  distil  and  unite  into  thyself  the  scattered  perfections 
of  several  nationa  Many  weed  foreign  countries,  bringing  home 
Dutch  drunkenness,  Spanish  pride,  French  wantonncs^  and  Italian 
Atheism ; as  for  the  good  herbs,  Dutch  industry,  Spanish  loyalty, 
French  courtesy,  and  Italian  frugality,  these  they  leave  behind 
them  ; others  bring  homo  just  nothing ; and,  because  they  singled 
not  themselves  from  their  countrymen,  though  some  years  beyond 
sea,  were  never  out  of  England. 

SHALL  BOOKR 

We  shall  generally  find,  that  the  most  excellent  books  in  any 
art  or  science,  have  been  still  the  smallest  and  most  compendious ; 
and  this  not  without  ground  ; for  it  is  an  argument  that  the  author 
was  a master  of  what  he  wrote,  and  had  a clear  notion,  and  a full 
comprehension  of  the  subject  before  him.  For  the  reason  of  things 
lies  in  a little  compass,  if  the  mind  could  at  any  time  be  so  bappy 
as  to  light  upon  it : most  of  the  writings  and  discourses  in  the 
world  are  but  illustration  and  rhetoric,  which  signifies  as  much  as 
nothing  to  a mind  eager  in  pursuit  after  the  causes  and  philosoph- 
ical truth  of  things. 
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KKOWLEDOE  OF  GOOD  AKD  EVn. — BOW  ATTAIBSD. 

Tho  natnral  inability  of  moat  men  to  judge  exactly  bf  tbinga, 
makea  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  diacem  the  real  good  and  evil  of 
what  cornea  before  them,  to  conaider  and  weigh  circumstances,  to 
scatter  and  look  through  the  mists  of  error,  and  so  separate  ap- 
pearances from  reality.  For  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is  but 
slow  and  dull  of  apprehension  ; and  therefore  in  many  cases  under 
a necessity  of  seeing  with  other  men's  eyes,  and  judging  with  other 
men’s  understandings.  To  which  their  want  of  judging  or  discern- 
ing abilities,  we  may  add  also  their  want  of  leisure  aud  opportunity, 
to  apply  their  minds  to  such  a serious  and  intent  consideration,  as 
may  let  them  into  a full  discovery  of  the  true  goodness  and  evil  of 
things,  which  are  qualities  which  seldom  display  themselves  to  the 
first  view.  There  must  be  leisure  and  retirement,  solitude  and  a se- 
questration of  man’s  self  from  the  noise  and  toil  of  tho  world ; for 
truth  scorns  to  bo  seen  by  eyes  too  much  fixed  upon  inferior  objects. 
It  lies  too  deep  to  be  fetched  up  with  the  plough,  and  too  close  to  be 
beaten  out  with  the  hammer.  It  dwells  not  in  shops  or  workhouses ; 
nor  till  the  late  age  was  it  ever  known,  that  any  one  sen'ed  seven 
years  to  a smith  or  a tailor,  that  he  might  at  the  end  thereof,  proceed 
master  of  any  other  arts,  but  such  as  those  trades  taught  him  : and 
much  less  that  he  should  commence  doctor  or  divine  from  the  shop- 
board,  or  the  anvil ; or  from  whistling  to  a team,  come  to  preach  to  a 
congregation.  These  were  the  peculiar,  extraordinary  privileges  of 
the  late  blessed  tiroes  of  light  and  inspiration  : otherwise  nature  will 
still  hold  on  its  old  course,  never  doing  any  thing  which  is  considerable 
without  the  assistance  of  its  two  great  helps — art  and  industry.  But 
above  all,  tho  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil,  what  ought 
and  what  ought  not  to  be  done  in  the  several  offices  and  relations  o f 
life,  is  a thing  too  large  to  bo  compassed,  and  too  hard  to  be  mas- 
tered, without  brains  and  study,  parts,  and  contemplation. 

Shakspearc,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  says ; 

“ Pleasure  and  revenfre 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of 'any  true  dec'iaion.” 

Lord  Bacon  claims:  " It  is  not  a pure  apd  primitive  knowledge  of  nature, by 
tho  light  whereof  man  did  give  names  to  other  creatures  in  paradise,  but  tho 
aspiring  of  overmuch  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  an  intent  to  shake  off 
God  and  to  give  law  unto  himself,  which  was  the  original  temptation  and  sin.” 
‘‘The  excellent  books  and  discourses  of  antiquity  are  of  little  effect  towards 
honesty  of  life  and  the  reformation  of  corrupt  manners,  because  they  are  read, 
not  by  men  mature  in  years  and  judgment,  but  are  loft  and  confined  only  to 
boys  and  beginners." 
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WISOOIL 

Wisdom  of  itself  is  delectable  and  satisfiutory,  as  it  implies  a 
revelation  of  tmtb  and  a detection  of  error  to  us.  ’Tis  like  light, 
pleasant  to  behold,  casting  a sprightly  lustre,  and  diffusing  a benign 
influence  all  about ; presenting  a goodly  prospect  of  things  to  the 
eyes  of  our  minds ; displaying  objects  in  their  due  shapes,  postures, 
magnitudes,  and  colors ; quickening  our  spirits  with  a comfortable 
warmth,  and  disposing  our  minds  to  a cheerful  activity  ; dispelling 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  scattering  the  mists  of  doubt,  driving 
away  the  spectres  of  delusive  fancy ; mitigating  the  cold  of  sullen 
melancholy ; discovering  obstacles,  securing  progress,  and  making 
the  passages  of  life  clear,  open,  and  pleasant.  We  are  all  naturally 
endowed  with  a strong  appetite  to  know,  to  see,  to  pursue  truth  ; 
and  with  a bashful  abhorrency  from  being  deceived  and  entangled 
in  mistake.  And  as  success  in  inquiry  after  truth  affords  matter 
of  joy  and  triumph ; so  being  conscious  of  error  and  miscarriage 
therein,  is  attended  with  shame  and  sorrow.  These  desires  wisdom 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  satisfies,  not  by  entertaining  us  with  dry, 
empty,  fruitless  theories  upon  mean  and  vulgar  subjects ; but  by 
enriching  our  minds  with  excellent  and  useful  knowledge,  directed 
to  the  noblest  objects,  and  serviceable  to  the  highest  ends. 

Wisdom  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  peaceable ; in  general,  by 
disposing  us  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  all  the  good  delight  and  hap- 
piness we  are  capable  of ; and  by  freeing  us  from  all  the  incon- 
venience, mischiefs,  and  infelicities  our  condition  is  subject  to. 
For  whatever  good  from  clear  understanding,  deliberate  advice, 
sagacious  foresight,  stable  resolution,  dexterous  address,  right  in- 
tention, and  orderly  proceeding  doth  naturally  result,  wisdom  con- 
fers : whatever  evil  blind  ignorance,  false  presumption,  unwary  cre- 
dulity, precipitate  rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  ill  contrivance,  back- 
wardness, inability,  nnwieldiness  and  confusion  of  thought  beget, 
wisdom  prevents.  From  a thousand  snares  and  treacherous  allure- 
ments, from  innumerable  rocks  and  dangerous  surprises,  from  ex- 
ceedingly many  needless  incumbrances  and  vexations  toils  of  fruit- 
less endeavors,  she  redeems  and  seenres  us. 

Wisdom  instructs  ns  to  examine,  compare,  and  rightly  to  value 
the  objects  that  court  our  affections  and  challenge  our  care ! and 
thereby  regulates  our  passions  and  moderates  our  endeavors,  which 
begets  a pleasant  serenity  and  peaceable  tranquillity  of  mind.  For 
when  being  deluded  with  false  shows,  and  relying  upon  ill-ground- 
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ed  presumptions,  we  highly  esteem,  passionately  affect,  and  eagerly 
pursue  things  of  little  worth  in  themselves  or  concernment  to  us ; 
as  we  unhandsomely  prostitute  onr  affections,  and  prodigally  mis- 
spend onr  time,  and  vainly  lose  our  labor,  so  the  event  not  answer- 
ing our  expectation,  our  minds  thereby  are  confounded,  disturbed, 
and  distempered.  But,  when  guided  by  right  reason,  we  conceivo 
great  esteem  of,  and  zealously  are  enamored  with,  and  vigorously 
strive  to  attain  things  of  excellent  worth  and  weighty  consequence, 
the  conscience  of  having  well  placed  our  affections  and  well  em- 
ployed our  pains,  and  the  experience  of  limits  corresponding  to  our 
hopes,  ravishes  our  minds  with  unexprcssible  content.  And  so  it 
is : present  appearance  and  vulgar  conceit  ordinarily  impose  upon 
our  fancies,  disguising  things  with  a deceitful  varnish,  and  repre- 
senting those  that  are  vainest  with  the  greatest  advantage ; whilst 
the  noblest  objects,  being  of  a more  subtle  and  spiritual  nature, 
like  Surest  jewels  inclosed  in  a homely  box,  avoid  the  notice  of 
gross  sense,  and  pass  undiscemed  by  ns.  But  the  light  of  wisdom, 
as  it  unmasks  specious  imposture  and  bereaves  it  of  its  false  colors, 
so  it  penetrates  into  the  retirements  of  true  excellency,  and  reveals 
its  genuine  lustre. 

Wisdom  makes  all  the  troubles,  griefe,  and  pains  incident  to  life, 
whether  easual  adversities,  or  natural  afflictions,  easy  and  support- 
able, by  rightly  valuing  the  importance  and  moderating  the  influ- 
ence of  them.  It  suffers  not  busy  fancy  to  alter  the  nature,  am- 
plify the  degree,  or  extend  the  duration  of  them,  by  representing 
them  more  sad,  heavy,  and  remediless  than  they  truly  are.  It 
allows  them  no  force  beyond  what  naturally  and  necessarily  they 
have,  nor  contributes  nourishment  to  their  increase.  It  keeps  them 
at  a due  distance,  not  permitting  them  to  encroach  upon  the  soul, 
or  to  propagate  their  influence  beyond  their  proper  sphere.' 

Charily. 

How  like  a paradise  the  world  would  bo,  flourishing  fn  Joy  and  rest,  if  men 
would  cheerfuily  conspire  in  aflection,  and  helpfully  contribute  to  each  other’a 
content;  and  how  like  a savage  wilderness  now  it  is,  when  like  wild  boasts, 
they  vex  and  persecute,  worry  and  devour  each  other.  How  not  only  philoso- 
phy hath  plao^  the  supreme  pitch  of  happiness  in  a calmness  of  aaind,  and 
tranquillity  of  life,  void  of  care  and  trouble,  of  irregular  paasions  and  perturba- 
tiona  ; but  that  holy  scripture  itself  in  that  one  term  of  peace  most  usually 
comprebenda  all  joy  and,  content,  all  felioiliy  and  prosperity ; so  that  the  heav- 
enly conaort  of  angela,  when  tliey  airree  most  highly  to  bless,  and  to  wish  the 
greatest  happineea  to  mankind,  could  not  better  express  their  sense,  than  by 
sayings  " Be  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  among  men." 

Bookt. 

He  that  loveth  a book  will  never  want  a faithfhl  friend,  n wholesome  coun- 
selor, a cheerful  companion,  an  oRectual  comforter.  By  study,  by  reading,  by 
thinking,  one  may  innocently  entertain  himself)  as  in  all  matters,  so  in  all  fortunes. 
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nOBBRT  BUR3S8. 
snsTLS  TO  A YorKO  rniEivo. 

I lanf?  hac  thouuht,  my  youlhfu’  friend, 
A 8onu?thln^  to  have  Rent  you, 

Though  it  should  serve  nnc  other  end 
Than  Just  a kind  memento; 

But  how  Uic  Ruhject-thcine  may  gang 
Let  time  and  cimnee  detcnnixici 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a sang, 

Perimpa  turii  out  a Bcnnon. 

Ye*ll  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad, 

And,  Anili't'te  dear,  believe  me, 

Tc’II  find  immkind  an  uneo  s(iuad, 

And  muckle  tl»ey  nmy  grieve  ye. 

For  care  and  trinible  set  your  thought, 
Ev’n  when  your  end'H  attained ; 

And  a’  your  views  may  conic  to  nought, 
Where  ev’ry  nerve  is  elralned. 

I’ll  no  say,  men  arc  villains  a' ; 

The  rcid,  h«rtlen*d,  w icked, 

Who  hae  nac  check  i»ut  liuuian  law, 

Arc  to  a few’  rcslricked  : 

But  och ! mankind  are  unco  weak, 

An’  little  to  be  trusted ; 

If  Kff  the  wavering  balance  shako 
It's  rarely  right  ^Justed ! 

Tct  tlicy  wha  fa’  In  fortune’s  strife, 
Their  fate  we  should  nae  censure, 

For  still  Ui’  i/nportant  end  of  life, 

They  equally  may  answer; 

A man  may  hae  an  honest  iieart, 

Tlio’  i>oortlth  hourly  stare  him ; 

A man  may  tak  a neehor’s  part, 

Yet  hac  noe  cosh  to  spare  him. 

Ay  free,  aff  hnn’  your  story  tell, 

When  wl'  a bosom  crony ; 

But  still  keep  something  to  yonrsel 
Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 

Conceal  yonrsel  os  weel  s ye  can 
Frac  critical  dissection ; 

But  keek  thro’  cv'ry  other  man, 

Wi’  sharpen'd,  slee  inspection. 

The  sacred  lowc  o’  weel-plac'd  love. 
Luxuriantly  Indulge  it; 

Bui  never  tempt  th’  iliieit  roue, 

Tho’  naetliing  should  divulge  it 
I wave  the  quantum  o*  the  sin, 

The  haaard  of  concealing; 

Bnt  och ! it  hardens  a’  within, 

And  petritles  the  Iccliog ! 

To  catch  dame  Fortnne’s  golden  smile, 
Assiduous  w ait  upon  her ; 

And  gulher  gear  by  cv’ry  wile 
Tlmt's  juslUied  by  honour; 

Not  for  to  hide  It  in  a hedge, 

Not  fur  n train-attendant ; 

But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  mdepemUnt, 
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The  fear  o'  hell's  a banyan's  whip, 
To  baud  tlie  wretch  in  order ; 

But  wliere  ye  feel  your  hotiour  grip, 
Let  ^at  ay  be  your  border; 

lU  gligblcst  touclieo,  Ingtaut  pauses 
Debur  tt’  Bide  pretences ; 

And  resolutely  keep  Its  laws 
Uncaring  eunscquences. 

The  great  Crtator  to  revero. 

Must  sure  become  the  rrtaturf; 

But  still  the  nruiiehing  ennt  forbear, 
And  cv'n  the  rigid  feature: 

Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range, 
Be  complaisance  extended ; 

An  Atiicist's  laugh's  a poor  exchange 
For  Deity  otlehded! 


*Whcn  ranting  roaud  in  pleasure's  ring, 
Religion  may  be  blinded  ; 

Or  if  slie  gic  a nindom  sftny. 

It  may  be  little  minded; 

But  when  on  life  we’re  tempcst^rlv’n, 

A conscience  but  a canker — 

A correspondence  Ux’d  wi’  lleav’n, 

Is  sure  a noble  anchor  I 

Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youtli! 

Your  heart  can  ne’er  be  wanting: 

May  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth, 

Erect  your  brow  undauntiiig ! 

In  ploughman's  phrase,  '*Gou  send  you  speed, 
Still  aaily  to  grow  wiser : 

And  may  you  better  reck  the  mfr. 

Thou  ever  did  tU*  adviser  1 


A babd's  epitapb. 

Is  there  a man,  whose  judgment  clear 
Can  others  teach  Uie  course  to  steer, 
Yet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career. 
Wild  as  the  wave ; 

Here  pause — and  Uiro’  the  starting  tear, 
Survey  tlds  grave. 

The  poor  Inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  leum,  and  wise  to  know, 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow, 

And  softer  flame, 

And  thougiitle&s  follies  laid  him  low, 
Aud  stained  bis  name. 

Reader,  attend — whetiier  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy’s  fUgliUi  beyond  the  polo, 
Or  darkly  grubs  this  eailbiy  hole, 

In  low  pursuit, 

Know,  prudent,  cautious,  self-control 
la  wisdom's  root 


O wad  some  pow'r  the  giftlc  glc  us 
To  srr  ourwl»  a*  o(ha"M  m/ 

It  wad  frac  muuie  a blunder  free  ns 
And  foolish  notlou. 


TUB  PATHS  OP  VIRTUB  AND  VICE.  9^ 

PRODICrS-TRE  CHOICE  OF  HERCCLE3. 

pRODicus,  the  author  of  the  allegory  which  Xcuoplioa  has  preserved  for  the 
guidauec  of  the  youag  of  all  countries,  in  his  Memorabilia^  where  Socrates,  in 
his  conversation  with  Aristippus,  to  enforce  hU  arguments  for  temperance, 
piety  and  labor,  cites  the  language  addressed  by  Virtue  to  Hercules  agjuuHt 
the  specious  promises  of  Sensuality  wliich  lead  to  bewilder,  and  da:alo  to 
blind — was  a native  of  lulls  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  flourisliod  about  li.  C.  45C. 

THE  CnOlCE  OP  IlERCL'LES. 

ITcrculos  having  attained  to  tliat  stage  of  life  when  man  being  led  to  tho 
government  of  himself,  seldom  fails  to  give  certain  indicatuins  whether  he  will 
walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  or  wander  through  all  the  intricacies  of  vice,  per> 
plexed  and  undetermined  what  course  to  pursue,  rolire<i  into  a place  where  si* 
lence  and  solitude  might  bestow  on  liiin  tliat  tranquillity  and  leisure  so  neees* 
sary  for  deliberation,  when  two  women,  of  more  than  ordinary  stature,  c;inio 
on  towards  him.  Tho  countenance  of  the  one,  open  and  amiable,  and  elevated 
with  an  air  of  conscious  dignity.  Her  person  was  adorned  with  native  ele* 
gance,  her  look  with  modesty,  every  gesture  with  decency,  and  her  garments 
were  altogether  of  the  purest  white.  The  other  was  comely,  but  bloated,  as 
from  too  liigli  living.  Affecting  sodness  and  delicacy,  every  look,  every  action, 
was  studied  and  constrained  ; while  art  contributed  all  its  powers  to  give  those 
charms  to  her  complexion  and  shape  which  nataro  had  denied  her.  Her  look 
was  bold,  the  blusli  of  modesty  she  was  a stranger  to.  and  her  dress  was  con- 
trived, not  to  conoeal,  but  display  tlior^  beauties  she  supposed  herself  pos>essed 
of.  She  would  look  round  to  see  if  any  observed  her;  and  not  only  so,  but 
she  would  frequently  stand  still  to  admire  her  own  sliadow.  Drawing  near  to 
the  place  where  tho  hero  sat  musing,  eager  and  anxious  for  tho  advantage  of 
first  accosting  him,  she  hastily  ran  forward ; white  the  person  who  accompanied 
her  moved  on  with  her  usual  pace,  composed  and  majestic.  Joining  him,  site  said, 
‘I  know,  my  Hercules!  you  have  long  been  delibenting  on  the  course  of  life 
you  should  pursue;  engage  with  me  in  friendship,  and  I will  lead  you  tlirough 
those  paths  which  are  smooth  and  fiowory,  where  every  delight  .shall  court 
your  enjoyment,  and  pain  and  sorrow  shall  not  once  appear.  Absolved  from 
all  tho  iatiguo  of  business  and  the  hardships  of  war,  your  employment  siiall  bo 
to  share  in  tlio  social  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  repose  on  beds  of  down  ; no 
sense  shall  remain  without  its  gratillcation ; beauty  shall  delight  the  eye  and 
melody  tho  ear,  and  perfumes  shall  breathe  their  odors  around  you.  Nor  shall 
your  care  bo  once  wanted  for  the  procuring  of  tliese  things:  neither  l)e  afraid 
lest  time  sliould  exhaust  your  stock  of  joys,  and  reduce  you  to  tho  necessity  of 
purchasing  new,  either  by  the  labor  of  body  or  mind : it  is  to  tho  U)il  of  others 
that  you  alone  shall  owe  lliora!  Scruple  not,  therefore,  to  seize  wlmtevcr 
seemeih  most  desirable;  for  this  privilege  I bestow  on  all  who  are  my  vo- 
taries.* 

Hercules,  having  heard  so  fiattering  an  invitation,  demanded  her  name. — 
* My  friends,’ said  she,  ‘call  mo  Happiness;  but  they  who  do  not  love  mo  en- 
deavor to  make  mo  odious,  and  therefore  brand  me  with  tho  name  of  Sen- 
suality.* 

By  this  timo  the  other  person  being  arrived,  thus  addressed  him  in  her  turn : 

*I  alst>,  O Hercules  I am  come  to  offer  you  my  friendship,  for  I am  no  stran- 
ger to  your  high  descent:  neither  w’BS  I wanting  to  remark  tho  goodness  of 
your  disposition  in  all  tho  exercises  of  your  childhood;  from  whence  1 gather 
hopes,  if  you  choose  to  follow  where  I lead  the  way,  It  will  not  be  long  ere  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  performing  many  aotions  glorious  to  yourself  and  hon- 
orable to  me.  But  T mean  not  to  allure  you  with  specious  promises  of  pleasure, 
I will  plainly  set  before  you  things  as  they  really  are,  and  s)>ow  you  in  wivnt 
manner  the  gods  think  proper  to  dispose  them.  Know  therefore,  young  man, 
these  wise  governors  of  tho  universe  have  decreed,  that  nothing  great,  notlung 
excellent,  shall  be  obtained  without  care  and  labor.  They  give  no  real  good, 
DO  true  happiness,  on  oUier  terms.  It)  therefore,  you  would  secure  the  favor 
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of  these  frods,  adore  them.  If  you  would  coDciliate  to  yourself  the  afToction 
of  your  friends,  be  of  use  to  them.  If  to  be  honored  and  respected  of  Um?  re- 
public be  your  aim,  show  your  fellow-citizens  how  eflectually  you  can  servo 
them.  But  if  it  is  your  ambition  that  all  Greece  shall  esteem  you,  lot  el)  Greece 
share  the  beneHts  arising  fiom  your  labors.  If  you  wish  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  cultivate  it.  If  for  tl>e  increase  of  your  flocks  or  your  herds,  let  your 
.floi’ks  and  your  herds  hare  your  attendance  and  your  care.  And  if  your  de- 
sign is  to  advance  yourself  by  arms,  if  you  wish  for  the  power  of  defending 
your  friends,  and  suMuing  your  enemies,  learn  the  art  of  war  under  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  it;  and,  when  learnt,  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
And  if  to  have  a body  ready  and  well  able  to  perform  what  you  wish  from  it 
be  yo«ir  desire,  subject  yours  to  your  reason,  and  let  exercise  and  bard  labor 
give  to  it  strength  and  agility.* 

At  tliese  wolds,  as  Prodicus  informs  us,  the  other  interrupted  her:— ‘Yon 
see.’  said  she,  'my  Hercules,  the  long,  the  laborious  road  she  means  to  lead 
you  ; but  I can  conduct  you  to  happiness  by  a path  more  short  and  easy.’ 

‘ Miserable  wretch  I’  replied  Virtue,  ‘what  happiness  canst  thou  b^st  of? 
Thou,  who  wilt  not  take  the  least  pains  to  procure  it!  Doth  not  satiety  al- 
ways aaticipate  desire?  Wilt  thou  wait  till  hunger  invites  thee  to  eat,  or  stay 
till  thou  art  thirsty  before  thou  drinkest  ? Or,  rather,  to  give  some  relish  to 
thy  rc{>ast,  mast  not  art  be  called  in  to  supply  the  want  of  appetite?  while  thy 
wines,  though  costly,  can  yield  no  delight,  but  the  ice  in  summer  is  soiiglit  for 
to  cool  and  make  them  grateful  to  thy  palate  I Beds  of  down,  or  the  soflest 
couch,  can  procure  no  sleep  for  thee,  whom  idleness  inclines  to  seek  for  repose ; 
not  Libor  and  fatigue,  W'hich  alone  prepare  for  it.  Nor  dost  thou  leave  it  to 
nature  to  direct  thee  in  thy  pleasures,  but  all  is  art  and  slmnieless  impurity. 
The  night  is  polluted  with  riot  and  crimes,  while  the  day  is  given  up  to  sloth 
and  inactivity : and,  though  immortal,  thou  art  become  an  outcast  from  the 
gods,  iiml  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  all  good  men.  Tliou  boaslcst  of  happi- 
ness, but  what  happiness  canst  thou  boast  of?  Where  was  it  tliat  the  sweet- 
est of  all  sounds,  the  music  of  just  self-praise,  ever  reached  thine  ear?  Or 
when  couldst  thou  view,  witli  complacency  and  satisfaction,  one  worthy  deed 
of  thy  own  performing?  Is  there  any  one  who  will  trust  thy  word,  or  depend 
upon  thy  promise ; or,  if  sound  in  judgment,  be  of  thy  society  ? For,  among 
thy  followers,  which  of  them,  in  youtli,  are  not  altogether  effeminate  and  infirm 
of  body?  Which  of  them,  in  age,  not  stupid  and  debilitated  in  every  Ciculty 
of  the  mind?  While  wasting  their  time  in  thoughtless  indulgence,  they  pre- 
pare for  themselves  all  that  pain  and  remorse  so  sure  to  attend  the  close  of  such 
a life!  Ashamed  of  tlio  past,  afflicted  with  the  present,  they  weary  themselves 
in  bewailing  that  folly  which  lavished  on  youUi  all  the  joys  of  life,  and  lel^ 
nothing  to  old  age  but  pain  and  imbecility  I’ 

‘As  for  mo,  my  dwelling  is  alone  with  the  gods  and  good  men ; and,  without 
me,  notliing  great,  nothing  excellent,  can  be  performed,  whether  on  earth  or  in 
the  lieiivcns;  so  that  my  praise,  my  esteem,  is  with  all  who  know  me!  I 
make  llic  labor  of  the  artist  pleasant,  and  bring  to  the  father  of  his  family  se- 
curity and  joy;  while  the  slave,  as  his  lord,  is  alike  my  enro.  In  peace  I di- 
rect to  the  most  useful  councils,  in  war  approve  myself  a faithful  ally;  and  I 
only  can  tie  the  bond  of  indissoluble  friendship.  Nor  do  my  votaries  even  fall 
to  And  pleasure  in  their  repasts,  though  small  cost  is  wanted  to  furnish  out  their 
tabic:  for  hungrer,  not  art,  prepares  it  for  them;  while  their  sleep,  which  fol- 
lows the  labor  of  the  day,  is  far  more  sweet  than  whatever  expense  can  pro- 
cure for  idleness : yet,  sweet  as  it  is,  they  quit  it  unreluctnnt  when  calk'd  by 
their  duty,  whether  to  the  gods  or  men.  The  young  enjoy  the  applnu.se  of  the 
ngeil,  the  aged  are  reverenced  and  respected  by  the  young,  tk^ually  delighted 
with  reflecting  on  the  past,  or  contemplating  the  present,  their  attacliment  to 
mo  renders  them  favored  of  the  gods,  dear  to  their  friends,  and  honorcil  by 
their  country.  And  when  the  fatal  hour  is  arrived,  they  sink  not,  like  others, 
into  an  inglorious  oblivion,  but,  immortalized  by  fame,  flourish  for  ever  in  tho 
grateful  remembrance  of  admiring  posterity!  Thus,  0 Hercules!  thou  great 
descendant  of  a glorious  race  of  heroes ! thus  mayost  thou  attain  that  supremo 
felicity  wherewith  I have  been  empowered!  to  reward  all  those  who  willingly 
yield  themselves  up  to  my  direction.' — Fielding's  Version, 
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BORERT  SOUTIIET — A nUBSTDE  LBSSOK  ON  CONDUCT  AND  WISDOM. 

[The  readers  of  that  most  remarkable  production  of  Robert 
Southey — “ The  Doctor,  &c.” — will  recall  in  the  following  conver- 
aation  the  principal  characters  which  figure  in  the  volume,  so  full 
of  rare  learning,  quaint  humor,  and  practical  wisdom,  viz.,  Daniel, 
the  veritable  Doctor  Daniel  Dove,  and  Dinah,  his  wife,  and  Daniel, 
their  only  son,  born  to  them  after  fifteen  years  of  wedlock,  a 
healthy,  apt,  and  docile  child,  who  was  growing  up  under  the 
wholesome  teaching  of  outward  nature,  of  a qniet,  pious,  industri* 
ous,  and  reading  household,  and  of  the  more  formal  but  simple 
teaching  of  a country  schoolmaster  by  the  name  of  William  Guy, 
and  of  a loving  but  half-witted  uncle,  William  Dove: — 

Father,”  said  the  boy  Daniel  ono  day,  after  listenin^r  to  a conversation  upon 
this  subject,  [of  Alchemy,]  **  I should  like  to  learn  to  make  gold.” 

” And  what  wouldst  thou  do.  Daniel,  if  thou  couldst  make  it  ?”  was  the  reply. 
**Why,  I would  build  a great  house,  and  fill  it  witli  books,  and  have  as  much 
money  as  the  king,  and  be  as  great  a man  as  the  squire.” 

“Mayhap,  Daniel,  in  that  case  thou  wouldst  care  for  books  as  little  as  the 
squire,  and  have  as  little  time  for  them  as  the  king.  Learning  is  better  tbau 
bouse  or  land.  As  for  money,  enough  is  enough;  no  man  can  enjoy  more;  and 
the  less  he  can  be  contented  with,  the  wiser  and  better  he  is  likely  to  be. 
‘W'hat.  Daniel,  docs  our  good  poet  tell  us  in  the  great  verse  book  7 

Nature's  with  little  pleased;  enough's  a feast; 

A sober  life  but  a small  chorge  requires; 

But  man,  the  author  of  his  own  unrest, 

The  more  be  hath,  the  more  be  still  desires. 

No,  boy,  thou  canst  never  bo  as  rich  as  the  king,  nor  as  great  as  the  squire; 
but  thou  mnyst  be  a philosopher,  and  that  is  being  as  happy  as  either.” 

“A  great  deal  happier,”  said  Guy.  “The  squire  is  as  far  from  being  the 
happiest  man  in  the  neighborhood  as  he  Is  from  being  the  wisest  or  the  best 
And  the  king,  God  bless  him  I has  care  enough  upon  his  head  to  bring  on  early 
gray  hairs.” 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a crown. 

“But  what  does  a philoeopher  do?”  rejoined  the  boy.  “ The  squire  hunts, 
and  shoots,  and  smokes,  and  drinks  punch,  and  goes  to  justice  meetings.  And 
the  king  goes  to  fight  for  us  against  the  French,  and  governs  the  parliament, 
and  makes  laws.  But  I can  not  toll  what  a philosopher’s  business  is.  Do  they 
do  any  thing  else  besides  making  almanacs  and  gold?” 

“Yes,"  said  Williara,  “they  read  the  stars.” 

“And  what  do  they  read  there?” 

“What  neither  thou  nor  I can  understand,  Daniel,”  replied  the  father,  “bow* 
ever  nearly  it  may  concern  us.” 

That  grave  reply  produced  a short  pause.  It  was  broken  by  the  boy,  who 
said,  returning  to  the  subject,  “ I have  been  thinking,  father,  that  it  is  not  & 
good  thing  to  be  a philosopher.” 

“And  what,  my  son,  has  led  thee  to  that  thought?” 

“ Whnt  I have  read  at  the  end  of  the  dictionary,  father.  There  was  one  phi* 
losophcr  that  was  pounded  in  a mortar.” 
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“That,  Daniel,”  said  tbo  lather,  “could  neither  have  been  the  philosopher’s 
fault  nor  hia  choice.” 

“But  it  was  because  he  was  a philosopher,  my  Ind,’*  said  Guy,  “that  ho  boro 
it  so  bravely,  and  said, ' Beat  on ; you  can  only  bruise  the  shell  of  Anaxarchus!' 
If  he  had  not  been  a philosopher  they  might  have  p^mnded  him  just  the  same, 
but  they  would  never  have  put  him  in  the  dictionary.  Kpictetua  iu  like  man- 
ner boro  the  torments  which  his  wicked  master  inflicted  ujKm  him  without  a 
groan,  only  saying,  ‘Take  care,  or  you  will  break  my  leg;’  and  when  the  leg 
was  broken,  be  looked  the  wretch  in  the  face,  and  said,  ‘I  told  you  you  would 
break  it.’” 

“But,”  said  the  youngster,  “there  was  one  philo.sophor  who  chose  to  live  in 
a tub;  and  another,  who,  that  he  might  never  ag:«iu  see  any  tlting  to  withdraw 
his  mind  from  meditation,  put  out  his  eyes  by  looking  upon  a bright  brass  basin, 
such  as  I cured  my  warts  in.” 

“lie  might  have  been  a wise  man,”  said  William  Dove,  “but  not  wondrous 
wise;  for  if  he  hod,  he  would  not  have  used  the  bn.Hin  to  put  his  e3’cs  out. 
He  would  have  jumpe<i  into  a quickset  hedge,  and  wmlched  tliem  out,  like  the 
man  of  our  town ; because,  wlien  ho  saw  liis  eyes  were  out.  he  might  then  !:avo 
jumped  into  another  hedge  nod  sc.mtchiHl  ihetu  iu  again.  The  mau  of  our  town 
was  the  greatest  phiIos<>pher  of  the  two.” 

“And  there  was  one,”  continueti  the  boy,  “who  had  better  have  blinded 
himself  at  once,  fur  he  did  nothing  else  but  cry  at  every  thing  he  saw.  Was 
not  this  being  very  foolish  ?” 

“I  am  sure,”  ga^'s  WiUinm,  “it  was  not  being  merry  and  wise.” 

“Tiierc  was  another  who  siiid  that  hunger  was  his  daily  food.” 

“ lie  must  have  kept  such  a table  ns  Duke  Humphrey,”  quoth  William ; “I 
should  not  have  liked  to  dine  with  him.” 

“Then  there  was  Crates.”  said  the  persovenng  boy;  “ho  had  a good  estate, 
and  sold  it,  and  threw  the  money  into  the  sea,  sjiying,  ‘ Away,  ye  paltry  cares! 
I will  drown  you,  that  yo  maj’  not  drown  me.*  ” 

“I  sliould  like  to  know,”  auid  William,  “what  the  overseer  said  to  that  chap, 
when  ho  applied  to  the  piiriali  for  supjwrt.” 

“They  sent  him  off  to  l>edlam,  I guijpose,"  siiiil  the  mother;”  “it  was  the  fit 
place  for  him,  poor  creature.” 

“And  when  Aristippus  set  out  upon  a journey,  he  bade  his  .servants  throw 
away  all  their  money,  that  they  might  tmvcl  the  bettor.  Why,  they  must  havo 
begged  their  way,  and  it  can  not  be  rigijt  to  beg  if  people  are  not  brought  to  it 
by  misfortune.  And  there  wore  some  who  thought  tlierc  was  no  God.  I am 
sure  they  were  fools,  for  tlie  Bible  says  so.” 

“Well,  Daniel,”  said  Guy,  “ihou  ha.st  studied  the  end  of  the  dictionary  to 
some  purposel" 

“ And  the  Bible,  too,  Ma.^ter  Guy  I”  said  Dinah,  her  countenance  brightening 
with  Joy  at  her  sfm’s  concluding  remark. 

“It's  the  best  part  of  the  book,”  said  the  boy,  replying  to  the  schoolmaster; 
“ there  are  more  entortainiog  and  surprising  things  there  thou  I ever  read  in  any 
other  place,  except  in  my  father's  l>ook  about  Pantngrucl.” 

The  elder  Daniel  had  listened  to  this  dialogue  in  his  usual  quiet  w*ay,  smiling 
sometime.^  at  Ins  brother  William's  obscrv'ations.  lie  now  stroked  his  forehead, 
and  looking  mildly  but  seriously  at  the  boy,  addressed  him  thus: — 
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**  My  9oa,  many  things  appear  strange  or  silly  in  themselves  if  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us  simply,  without  any  notice  when  and  where  tl»ey  were  done,  and 
upon  what  occasion.  The  tilings  which  the  old  philosophers  said  and  did, 
would  appear,  I dare  say,  as  wise  to  us  as  they  did  to  the  people  of  their  own 
time.<4,  if  wc  knew  why  and  in  W'hat  circumstances  tliey  were  don©  and  said. 

Daniel,  there  are  tw'o  sorts  of  men  in  all  ranks  and  ways  of  life,  the  wise  and 
the  foolish;  and  there  are  a great  many  degrees  between  them.  Tlmt  some 
IboUsh  people  bare  called  themselves  philosophers,  and  some  wicked  ones,  and  ” 
some  who  were  out  of  their  wita,  is  Just  as  certain  as  that  persons  of  all  these 
descriptions  are  to  be  found  amoug  all  conditions  of  men. 

Philosophy,  Daniel,  is  oftw'bkiuds:  that  which  relates  to  conduct,  and  that 
which  relates  to  knowledge.  The  first  teaches  us  to  value  all  things  at  their 
real  worth,  to  be  contented  with  little,  modest  in  prosperity,  patient  in  trouble, 
equal-minded  at  all  times.  It  teaches  us  our  duty  to  our  neighbor  and  ourselves. 

It  is  that  wisdom  of  which  King  Solomon  speaks  in  our  rhyme  book.  Reach 
mo  the  volume.”  Then  turning  to  the  pa&sage  in  his  favorite  Du  Bartas,  be 
read  these  lines: — 

She's  Grod's  own  mirror;  she’s  a light  whoso  glance 
Springs  from  the  lightning  of  his  countenanoo. 

She’s  mildest  heaven’s  most  sacred  influence; 

Never  decays  her  beauties’  excellence. 

Aye  like  herself;  and  she  doth  always  trace 
Not  only  the  same  path  but  the  same  pace. 

Without  her  honor,  health,  and  wcaltli  would  prove 
Three  poisons  to  me.  Whtdom  from  above 
la  the  only  moderatrix,  spring  and  guide, 

. Oi^n  aud  honor,  of  all  gills  beside. 

”But  let  us  look  in  the  Bible:  aye,  this  is  the  place:” — 

For  in  her  is  an  understanding  spirit,  holy,  one  only,  manifbid,  snbtile,  lively, 
clear,  undefiled,  plain,  not  subject  to  hurt,  loving  the  thing  that  ia  good,  quick, 
which  can  not  be  lott^,  ready  to  do  good; 

Kind  to  man,  steadfast,  sure,  free  from  care,  having  all  power,  overseeing  all 
things,  and  going  through  all  understanding,  pure  and  most  subtile  spirits. 

For  wisdom  is  more  moving  tlian  any  motion : she  passeth  and  goeth  through 
all  things  by  reason  of  her  pureness. 

For  she  is  the  breatli  of  the  pow  er  of  God,  and  a pure  influence,  flowing  from 
the  glory  of  the  Almighty  ; therefore  can  no  defiled  thing  fall  into  her. 

For  she  is  the  bnghtness  of  the  everlasting  light,  Uio  unspotted  mirror  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  image  of  his  goodness. 

And  being  but  one  she  can  do  all  things;  and  remaining  in  herself  she  maketh 
all  things  now:  and  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy  souls  she  maketh  them  friends 
of  God  and  prophets. 

For  God  loveth  none  but  him  that  dwelleth  with  wisdom. 

For  she  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  order  of  stars:  be- 
ing compared  with  the  liglit  slie  is  found  before  iL 

For  after  this  corocth  night:  but  vice  shall  not  prevail  against  wisdom. 

He  read  tliis  with  a solemnity  tliat  gave  weight  to  every  word.  Then  closing 
tlie  book,  after  a short  pause,  be  proceeded  in  a lower  tone 

**  The  philosophers  of  whom  you  have  read  in  the  dictionary  possc.ssed  this 
wisdom  only  in  part,  because  they  were  heathens,  and  therefore  could  see  no  fur- 
ther than  the  light  of  mere  reason  could  show  the  way.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  they  bad  not  that  to  begin  with.  So  the  thoughts 
which  ought  to  have  made  them  humble  produced  pride,  and  so  far  their  wisdom 
proved  but  folly.  The  humblest  Christian  who  learns  his  duty,  and  performs  it^ 
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as  well  as  he  can^  is  wiser  than  tfaej.  Be  does  nothing  to  be  seen  of  men  ;•  and 
Uiat  was  their  motive  for  most  of  their  actions. 

Xow  for  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  a bravo 
thing.  I am  a plain,  ignorant,  untaught  man,  and  know  my  ignorance.  But  it 
Is  a brave  tiling  when  we  look  around  us  in  this  wonderful  world  to  understand 
something  of  what  wo  see ; to  know  something  of  the  cartli  on  which  we  move, 
the  air  wliich  we  breathe,  and  the  elements  whereof  we  are  made ; to  compre- 
hend the  motions  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  measure  tl>o  distances  between 
them,  and  compute  times  and  seasons;  to  obser\'o  the  laws  which  sustain  the 
UDirerso  by  keeping  all  things  in  their  courses;  to  search  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  disc*over  the  hidden  virtue  of  plants  and  stones,  and  read  the  signs 
and  tokens  which  are  shown  us,  and  make  out  tlio  meaning  of  hidden  things^ 
and  apply  all  this  to  the  benefit  of  our  fellow*creatorea. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  Daniel,  make  the  ditference  between  man  and  man, 
and  that  between  man  and  beast  is  hardly  greater. 

These  tilings  do  not  always  go  together.  There  may  bo  wisdom  witliout 
knowledge,  and  there  may  be  knowdcilgo  without  wisdom.  .A  man  without 
knowle<lge,  if  he  walk  humbly  with  his  Hod,  and  live  in  charity  with  his  neigh- 
bors, may  be  wise  unto  salvation.  A man  witliout  wisdom  may  not  find  his 
knowletlgo  avail  him  quite  so  well.  But  it  is  ho  who  possesses  both  that  is  the 
true  philosopher.  Tlio  more  he  knows,  the  more  he  is  desirous  of  knowing;  and 
yet  tho  further  ho  advances  in  knowledge  the  better  lie  understands  how  little 
he  can  attain,  and  tho  more  deeply  lie  feels  that  God  alone  can  satUfy  tho  infinito 
desires  of  an  immortal  soul.  To  understand  this  is  the  perfection  of  pliilosophy." 

Then  opening  tho  Bible  which  lay  before  him,  bo  read  these  verses:— 

My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words, — 

So  that  thou  incline  thine  ear  unto  wisdom,  and  apply  thine  heart  to  under- 
standing; 

Y ca,  if  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  for  nnderstanding ; 

If  thou  seekest  after  her  as  silver,  and  searehest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures; 

Tlien  shalt  thou  understand  tho  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of 
God. 

For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom:  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding. 

He  layetii  up  sound  wisdom  for  the  righteous:  he  is  a buckler  to  them  that 
walk  uprightly. 

Ho  keepeth  the  paths  of  judgment,  and  preserveth  tho  way  of  bis  saints. 

Then  shalt  thou  understand  righteousness,  and  judgment,  and  equity ; yea, 
every  good  path. 

When  wisdom  entereth  into  thine  heart,  and  knowledge  is  pleasant  unto  tby 
soul; 

Discretion  shall  preserve  thee,  understanding  shall  keep  thee, 

To  deliver  tliee  frcMn  the  way  of  evil. 

“Daniel,  my  son,”  after  a pause  he  pursued,  "thou  art  a diligent  and  good 
lad.  God  hath  given  thee  a tender  and  dutiful  heart;  keep  it  so,  and  it  will  be 
a w*lsc  one,  for  thou  hast  tho  beginning  of  wisdom.  I wish  thee  to  pursue 
knowledge,  because  in  pursuing  it,  happiness  will  bo  found  by  the  way.  If  I 
have  said  any  thing  now  wliicli  is  above  thy  yeiirs,  it  will  come  to  mind  in  after 
time,  when  I am  gone,  perhaps,  but  wlicn  thou  muyst  profit  by  iL  God  bless 
thee,  my  child!” 

Ho  slretclied  out  his  right  hand  at  these  words,  and  laid  it  gently  upon  tho 
boy’s  head.  What  he  said  was  not  forgotten,  and  throughout  life  the  son  never 
thought  of  that  blessing  without  feeling  that  it  had  taken  eflect. 
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■ACON'a  tMAX  L.  or  STUDIU. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Their  chief 
use  for  delight  is  in  prirateness,'  and  retiring;  for  ornament,  is  in  dis- 
course ; and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business; 
for,  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars,  one  by 
one;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshaling  of  alfuirs, 
come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in 
studies,  is  sloth ; to  use  them  too  much  for  oniamcnt,  is  affectation ; to 
make’  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a scholar;  they 
perfect  nature,  and  arc  perfected  by  experience — for  natural  abilities  are 
like  natural  plants  need  pruning  by  study ; and  studies  themselves 
do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  , 
experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and 
wise  men  use  them,  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ; but  that  is  a wis- 
dom without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observation.  Head  not  to 
contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ; 
that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts;  others  to  be  read,  but 
not  curiously  ;’  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made- 
of  them  by  others ; but  that  would*  be  only  in  the  less  important  argu- 
ments, and  the  meaner  sort  of  books;  else  distilled  books  are,  like  com- 
mon distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a full  roan,  confer- 
ence a ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man  ; and,  therefore,  if  a man 
write  little,  he  had  need  have  a great  memory ; if  he  confer  little,  he  had 
need  have  a present  wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much 
cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that*  he  doth  not.  Histories  make  men  wise; 
poets,  witty;  the  mathematics,  subtle ; natural  philosophy,  deep;  moral, 
grave;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend:  ‘ Abeunt  studia  in  mores’* — 
nay,  there  is  no  stond*  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought* 


i PriTftteaeM.  Priraqf,  2 Make.  Oire. 

SCuriouelf.  AUentivtltf.  lint  I thougM  (here  had  been  iw  light  reflected  from  the 
water . but  obeerring  it  more  evneve/y,  1 aaw  within  it  eererai  apota  which  appeared  darker 
Ihao  the  rcal."~^ir  ieooc  JVeaiKen. 

4 Would.  Should.  6 That.  Wtai, 

6 ‘'Maonera  are  indueoced  by  etudleek"  7 Stond.  Hindraneet. 

6 Wrought  Worked.  **  Who,  through  faith,  wrou^A/ righteouimeea.*’— xi  33. 

**  How  great  la  Thy  goodneM,  which  Thou  haat  ttrought  for  them  that  truit  in  Thee  I**— 
i*«a;i9axxxl.J9. 
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out  by  nt  studies,  like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may  hare  appropriate  cx> 
erciscs — bowling  is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins,*  shooting  for  the  lungs 
and  breast,  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  riding  for  the  head,  and  the 
like ; so,  if  a man^s  wits  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics, 
for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so  little,  he  must 
begin  again  ; if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  tind  ditferences,*  let 
him  study  the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  ‘cymini  sectores  if  he  be  not 
apt  to  bent  over  matters,  and  to  call  upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illus- 
trate another,  let  him  study  the  lawyers*  cases — so  every  defect  of  Iho 
mind  may  have  a special  receipt 


ANTiTiirra  on  aruoiaf. 


Pro. 

“ Lectio  cRt  ctiDvcrBalio  cum  pruden- 
tihuB  : Qelio  fere  cum  BtultiB 

**In  reading,  ire  hold  eonreroe  with 
ihetetee;  in  the  burineM  of  life,  gen^ 
eraily  teilk  the  foolinhy 

**  Non  inutilot  acientito  existinuinde 
sunt,  qunruin  in  so  nutlus  est  ubub,  si 
increiiia  ncuiint,  et  <)rdinenl.** 

‘‘  We  ohould  not  eoneider  eten  three 
iciencea  xrhteh  hare  no  actual  yractical 
application  in  themaelvea,  a$  without 
value,  if  they  aharptn  and  train  the 
intellecC* 


CoNTas. 

“ Qu»  unqiMim  am  ducait  lempcsli- 
vutn  urtis  u^ultl 

What  art  haa  ever  taught  ua  the 
euitable  uee  of  an  art 

Artis  sa^pissimo  ineptn8U80sest,ne 
nt  nullos.” 

“A  bianrh  of  knowledge  ia  often 
put  to  an  iiwproprr  use, /or  fear  of  ilB 
being  idUy 


A.NNOTATIOM  BY  AaCIIBlSIior  WllATILT. 

Crafty  men  contemn  sfudirs.” 

This  contempt,  whether  of  crafty  moo  or  narrow-minded  men,  often  6nds  ita 
expreasioD  in  tho  word  **  smattering ; and  the  couplet  is  become  almost  a 
proverb— 

**  A little  learning  is  a dsnfcrous  thing; 

Drink  deep,  or  Isste  oot  the  Plrriso  spring.” 

But  the  poet’s  remedies  for  tho  dangers  of  a little  jearning  are  both  of  them  im- 
possible. None  can  “drink  deep”  enough  to  be,  in  truth,  anything  more  than 
very  supcrfieial ; and  every  human  being,  that  ia  not  a downright  idiot,  must 
taste. 

It  is  plainly  impossible  that  any  man  should  acquire  a knowledge  of  all  tlutt  is 
to  be  known,  on  all  subjects.  But  is  it  then  nwnnt  that,  on  each  particular  sub- 
ject on  which  he  does  learn  anything  at  all,  ho  should  be  perfectly  well  informed  ? 
Here  it  may  fiurly  be  asked,  what  is  the  “ well  ?”— how  much  knowledge  is  to  be 
called  “ little  ” or  “ much  ?”  For,  in  many  departments,  tho  very  ntmost  that 
had  been  acquired  by  the  greatest  prohetenis,  a century  and  a half  back,  fills 
short  of  what  b familiar  to  many  a boarding-school  miss  now.  And  it  is  likely 
that  oor  posterity,  a century  and  a half  hence,  will  in  many  things  be  just  as  much 

1 Reins.  Kidneys } inward  porta.  •*  Whom  1 shsU  see  for  myself)  thoufh  my  reiiMbs 
consumed  within  me.”— Jo6  xix.  27. 

2 Differences.  Diatinetiona. 

3 “ Splitters  of  cusimio.”  Vid.  A.  L.  I.  vll  7. 
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in  mlvaDce  of  ns.  And  in  roost  subjects,  the  ntmost  knowledge  that  any  mao  can 
attain  to,  hi  but  **  a little  loarniug  ’’  in  comparison  of  what  he  remains  iguorant  of. 

The  view  resembles  that  of  an  American  forest,  in  which,  tho  more  trees  a man 
outs  down,  the  greater  is  the  expanse  of  wood  he  aces  around  him. 

But  auppoeiug  you  dehne  the  **  much”  and  tho  ** little”  witli  rcfercuce  to  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  in  the  present  age  and  country,  would  any  one  se* 
riously  advise  that  those  who  are  not  proiicients  in  astronomy  should  remain  igno> 
rant  whether  the  earth  moves  or  the  sun  7 — tlmt  unless  you  are  complete  master  * 
of  agriculture,  as  far  os  it  is  at  present  understood,  there  is  no  good  in  your  know- 
ing wheat  from  barley  7 — tliat  unless  you  aro  such  a Grecian  as  Person,  you  had 
better  not  learn  to  oonstrue  the  Greek  Testament? 

Tlio  other  recommendation  of  the  poet,  ” taste  not  ” — that  is  to  say,  have  no 
learning — is  equally  impossible.  Tlio  truth  is,  every  body  has,  and  every  body 
ought  to  have,  a slight  and  superficial  knowledge — a ” smattering,”  if  you  will— > 
of  more  subjects  than  it  is  possible  fur  tho  moat  diligent  studeut  to  acquire  thor- 
oughly. It  is  very  possible,  and  also  very  useful,  to  have  that  slight  smattering 
of  chemistry  which  will  enable  one  to  distinguish  from  the  salts  used  in  medicine, 
the  oxalic  acid,  with  which,  through  inislake,  severui  persons  have  been  poisoned. 
Again,  without  being  an  eminent  botanist,  a person  may  know — what  it  is  most 
important  to  know* — the  differenoe  between  cherries  and  the  berries  of  tho  deadly 
nightshade ; the  w.int  of  which  knowledge  has  cost  many  lives. 

Again,  there  is  no  one,  even  of  those  who  ore  not  profound  politicians,  who  is 
not  aware  that  we  have  Rulers ; and  is  it  not  proper  that  he  should  understand 
that  government  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  lives  and  property  7 1s  he  likely  to 
be  a worse  subject  for  knowing  that?  Tliat  depends  very  much  on  the  kind  of 
government  you  wish  to  establish.  If  you  wish  to  establish  au  unjust  and  des- 
potic government— or,  if  yon  wish  to  set  up  a false  religion — then  it  would  be 
advisable  to  avoid  the  danger  of  cnligliteniug  the  people.  But  if  you  wish  to 
maintain  a good  government,  the  more  tho  people  understand  the  advantages  of 
such  a government,  the  more  they  will  respect  it;  and  the  more  they  know  of 
true  religion,  the  more  they  will  value  it 

There  is  nothing  more  general  among  uneducated  people  than  a dispoMtion  to 
socialism,  and  yet  nothing  more  injurious  to  their  own  welfare.  Au  equalization 
of  wages  would  be  most  injurious  to  themselves,  for  it  would,  at  once,  destroy 
all  emulation.  AU  motives  for  the  acquisition  of  skill,  and  for  superior  industry, 
would  be  removed.  Now,  it  is  but  a little  knowledge  of  political  economy  that  Is 
needed  for  the  removal  of  this  error ; but  that  little  is  highly  useful. 

Again,  every  one  knows,  no  matter  how  ignorant  of  medicine,  that  there  Is 
such  a thing  as  disease.  But  as  an  instance  of  the  impossibility  of  the  “ taste 
not  ” recommendation  of  the  poet,  a fact  may  bo  mentioned,  which  perhaps  is 
known  to  most.  When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Poland,  the  peasantry  of  that 
country  took  it  into  their  heads  (hat  the  nobles  were  poisoning  them  in  order  to 
clear  the  country  of  them ; they  believed  the  rich  to  be  the  authors  of  that  torn- 
bio  disease;  and  the  consequence  was  that  tho  peasantry  rooo  In  masses,  broke 
into  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  and  finding  some  chloride  of  lime,  which  had  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting,  they  took  it  for  the  pioison  which  had  caused 
tho  disease ; and  they  murdered  them.  Now,  that  was  tho  sort  of  ” little  learn- 
ing ” which  was  very  dangerous. 

Again  wc  can  not  prevent  people  from  believing  that  there  is’some  superhuman 
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Being  who  has  regard  to  baman  afikira.  Some  olowna  in  the  'Weald  of  Kent, 
who  had  been  kept  aa  much  aa  poatible  on  the  “ taste  not  ” system, — left  in  a 
statu  of  gross  ignorance, — yet  believed  that  tho  Deity  did  impart  special  powers 
to  certain  men ; and  that  belief,  coupled  with  excessive  stupidity,  led  them  to  take 
an  insane  fanatio  for  a prophet  In  this  case,  this  little  learning  ’’  octuoliy 
caused  on  insurrection  in  bis  favor,  in  order  to  make  him  king,  priest  and  prophet 
of  the  British  empire;  and  many  lives  were  sacrificed  before  this  insuoe  in8urri*c- 
tion  was  put  down.  If  a little  learning  ” is  a **  dangerous  thing,*’  you  will  have 
to  keep  people  in  a perfect  st^te  of  idiotcy  in  order  to  avoid  that  danger.  1 
would,  therefore,  say  that  both  the  recommendations  of  the  poet  arc  impracti- 
cable. 

The  question  arises,  what  arc  we  to  do  f Simply  to  impress  upon  ourselves 
and  upon  all  people  the  importance  of  laboring  in  that  much  neglected  branch 
of  human  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance ; — and  of  remember- 
ing that  it  is  by  a ooDfeaMoa  of  real  ignorance  that  real  knowledge  must  be  gained. 
But  even  when  that  further  knowledge  is  not  attained,  still  even  tho  knowledge 
of  the  ignorance  is  a great  thing  in  itself ; so  great,  it  seems,  os  to  constitute 
Socrates  the  wisest  of  bis  time. 

Some  of  the  chief  sources  of  unknown  ignorance  may  be  worth  noticing  here. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  our  not  being  aware : 1.  IIow  inadequate  a medium  hin- 
guage  is  for  conveying  thought.  3.  How  inadequate  our  very  minds  arc  for  the 
comprebeosioQ  of  many  tilings.  3.  How  little  we  need  understand  a word  which 
may  yet  be  familiar  to  us,  and  which  we  may  use  in  reasoning.  This  piece  of  ig- 
norance is  closely  connected  with  the  two  foregoing.  (Hence,  frequently,  men 
will  accept  as  an  explanation  of  a phenomenon,  a mere  statement  of  the  difficulty 
in  other  words.)  4.  How  utterly  ignorant  we  are  of  efficient  causes ; and  how 
the  philosopher  who  refers  to  the  law  of  gravitation  the  falling  of  a stone  to  tho 
earth,  no  further  explains  the  phenomenon  than  the  peasant,  who  would  say  it  is 
the  nature  of  it  Tbe  philosopher  knows  that  the  stone  obeys  the  same  law  to 
wbioh  all  other  bodies  are  subject,  and  to  which,  fur  convenience,  ho  gives  tlio 
name  of  gravitation.  His  knowledge  is  only  more  general  tlian  tbe  peasant’s ; 
which,  however,  is  a vast  advantage.  5.  IIow  many  words  there  are  that  express, 
not  the  nature  of  the  thing  they  are  applied  to,  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
effect  us ; and  which,  therefore,  give  about  as  correct  a notion  of  those  things,  as 
the  word  **  crooked  ” would,  if  applied  to  a stick  half  immersed  in  water.  (Such 
is  the  word  CAance,  with  all  its  family.)  6.  How  many  causes  may,  and  usually 
do,  conduce  to  the  same  cfTect.  7.  How  liable  tbe  faculties,  even  of  the  ablest, 
are  to  occasional  failure ; so  that  they  shall  overlook  mistakes  (and  those  often  tbe 
most  at  variance  with  their  own  established  notions)  which,  when  once  exposed^ 
seem  quite  gross  even  to  inferior  men.  8.  How  much  all  are  biassed,  in  all  their 
moral  reasonings,  by  self-love,  or  perhaps,  rather,  partially  to  Auman  nature^  and 
other  pasMons.  9.  Dugald  Stewart  would  add  very  justly,  IIow  little  wc  know 
of  matter;  no  more  Indeed  than  of  mind;  though  all  are  prone  to  attempt  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  mind  by  those  of  matter : for,  what  is  /ami7iar  men 
generally  consider  as  weU  Asoisn,  though  the  (act  is  oftener  otherwise. 

The  errors  arising  from  these  causes,  and  fh>m  not  calculating  on  them, — that 
is,  In  short,  from  ignorance  of  our  own  ignorance,  have  probably  impeded  philos- 
ophy more  than  all  other  obstacles  put  together. 

Certmn  it  is,  that  only  by  this  ignorance  of  our  ignoranoo  can  a little  learning  *' 
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become  a dan^^erova  thing.’’  The  dangers  of  knowledge  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  dangerrcf  ignorance.  A man  is  more  likely  to  miio  hia  way  in  darkneaa 
than  in  tvUight : in  twilight  than  in  foil  auo.  And  those  oontemnera  of  atndiea 
who  aay  (with  ManderiUe,  in  his  7Vea£»M  agaimt  Ckarity^MchooU)  If  a lioroe 
knew  as  much  as  a man,  1 should  not  tike  to  be  hia  rideri”  oogbt  to  add,  If  a 
man  knew  as  little  aa  a horse,  I should  not  like  to  trust  him  to  ride.”  It  is  indeed 
possible  to  educate  the  children  of  llie  poor  so  m to  disqualify  them  for  an  humblo 
and  laborious  station  in  life;  but  this  mistake  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the 
omoKRf  of  the  knowledge  imparted,  oa  in  the  kind  and  the  manner  of  cduca* 
tioo.  Ilabits  early  engrafted  on  children,  of  regular  attention,— of  steady  appli* 
cation  to  what  they  are  about,— of  prompt  obedience  to  the  directions  they  re> 
ceive,^— of  cleanliness,  order,  and  decent  and  modest  bebsTior,  can  not  but  be  of 
advantage  to  them  in  after  life,  whatever  their  station  may  be.  And  certainly, 
their  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  precepts  and  example  of  Him  who,  when  all 
stations  of  Itfa  were  at  his  command,  chose  to  be  the  reputed  son  of  a poor  me- 
chanic, and  to  live  with  peasants  and  fishermen ; or,  again,  of  his  apostle  Paul, 
whose  own  hands  ” ministered  to  his  neoessities,”  and  to  those  of  hit  compan- 
ions such  studies,  I aay,  can  surely  never  tend  to  unfit  any  one  for  a life  of 
bumble  and  contented  industry. 

W'hat,  then,  la  the  ” smattering  ” — the  imperfect  and  superficial  knowledge— 
that  really  docs  deserve  contempt?  A slight  and  superficial  knowledge  is  justly 
condemned,  when  it  is  pot  in  the  place  of  more  full  and  exact  knowledge.  Such 
%n  acquaintance  with  chemistry  and  anatomy,  e.g.oa  would  be  creditable,  and 
not  useless,  to  a lawyer,  would  be  contemptible  for  a physician ; and  such  an 
acquaintance  with  law  os  would  be  desirable  for  him,  would  be  a most  disorodita* 
ble  smattering  for  a lawyer. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  amattering  is  applied  to  two  different  kinds 
of  scanty  knowledge— the  rvdimealary  usd  the  euperjicial ; though  it  seems  the 
more  strictly  to  belong  to  the  latter.  Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  no  one  can  learn 
all  things  perfectly,  it  seems  best  for  a man  to  make  some  pursuit  his  main  object, 
according  to,  first,  his  calling ; secondly,  bis  nofirroi  bent ; or  thirdly,  his  appor- 
tuniliee : then,  let  him  gets  slight  knowledge  of  what  else  is  worth  it,  regulated 
in  bis  choice  by  the  some  three  circumstances ; which  should  also  determine,  in 
great  measure,  where  an  deroeotary  and  where  a superficial  knowledge  it  desir- 
able. Such  as  are  of  the  most  dignified  and  philosophical  nature  are  most  proper 
fbr  elementary  study ; and  such  aa  we  are  the  most  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
practice  for  oorselvaa,  the  most  proper  for  superficial ; «.  g.,  it  would  be  to  most 
men  of  no  praotioal  use,  and,  consequently,  not  worth  while,  to  learn  by  heart 
the  meaning  of  some  of  the  Chioeee  characters ; but  it  might  be  very  well  worth 
while  to  study  the  principles  on  which  that  most  singular  language  is  constructed ; 
contra,  there  is  nothing  very  ouriouB  or  interesting  In  the  stmetore  of  tlie  Portu- 
guese language ; but  If  one  were  gmng  to  travel  in  Portugal,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  pick  up  some  words  and  phrases.  If  both  ciroumstanecs  conspire,  then, 
both  kinds  of  informstioD  are  to  be  sought  for ; and  such  things  should  be  learned 
a little  at  both  ends;  that  is,  to  understand  the  elementary  and  fundamenlal  prin- 
ciples, and  also  to  know  some  of  the  most  remarkable  resuUs— a little  of  the 
rudiments,  and  a Uttle  of  what  is  most  called  for  in  practice.  B.  g.,  a man  who 
has  not  made  any  of  the  physical  or  mathematica]  sciences  his  &vorite  pursuit, 
ought  yet  to  know  the  principles  of  geometrical  reasoning,  and  the  elements  of 
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mecbaoicfl ; and  also  to  know,  by  rote,  •omethlng  of  the  magnitade,  duUncea, 
and  motioDfl  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  without  having  gone  over  the  inter* 
mediate  course  of  scientific  demonstration. 

Grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  metaphyrios,  [or  the  philoeophy  of  mind,]  are 
manifestly  slndies  of  an  elementary  nature,  being  conceroed  about  the  instru- 
meuta  which  we  employ  in  efimting  our  purposes ; and  ethics,  which  is,  in  fact, 
a branch  of  noetaphyaics,  may  be  called  the  elemenu  of  conduct.  Such  kuowl* 
edge  is  far  from  showy.  Klemcnts  do  not  much  come  into  right}  they  are  like 
that  part  of  a bridge  which  is  under  water,  and  is  tliercfore  least  admired,  though 
it  is  nut  the  work  of  least  art  and  difficulty.  On  this  ground  it  is  suitable  to 
females,  os  least  leading  to  that  pedantry  which  learned  ladies  roust  ever  be  pe* 
cuUarly  liable  to,  as  well  as  least  exciting  that  jealousy  to  which  they  must  ever 
be  exposed,  while  learning  iu  them  eontinuee  to  be  a dietinction.  A woman 
might,  in  tbia  way,  be  very  learned  without  any  one's  finding  it  out. 

**Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor 
to  find  talk  and  diecouree,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.*^ 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Bacon  had  added  some  hints  as  to  the  mode  of 
study  : how  books  are  to  be  ebewed,  and  swallowed,  and  digested.  For,  besides 
inattentive  readers,  who  measure  their  proficiency  by  the  pages  they  have  gone 
over,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  not  uncommon,  to  read  most  laboriously,  even  so  as 
to  get  by  heart  the  words  of  a book,  without  really  studying  it  at  all ; that  Is,^ 
without  employing  the  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

In  particular,  there  Is,  in  reference  to  Scripture,*  **  a habit  cherished  by  some 
persons,  of  reading — assiduously,  indeed — but  without  any  attentive  refiection  and 
studious  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  real  sense  of  what  they  rcad-^concluding  that 
whatever  irnpreesion  is  found  to  be  left  on  the  mind  after  a bare  perusal  of  tho 
words,  must  bo  what  the  snored  writers  designed.  They  use,  in  short,  little  or 
none  of  that  core  which  is  employed  on  any  other  subject  in  which  we  arc  much 
interested,  to  road  through  each  treatise  consecutively  as  a whole, — to  compare 
one  passage  with  others  that  may  throw  light  on  it,  and  to  consider  what  was  the 
general  drift  of  the  author,  and  what  were  the  occasions,  and  the  persona  bo  had 
in  view. 

In  fact,  the  real  students  of  Scripture,  properly  so  called,  are,  I fear,  fewer 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  theological  student  is  often  s student  chiefly  of 
some  human  system  of  divinity,  fortified  by  references  to  Scripture,  introduced 
from  time  to  time  as  there  is  occasion.  He  proceeds— often  unconsciously — by 
setting  himself  to  ascertain,  not  what  ia  the  information  or  instruction  to  be  de- 
rived from  a certain  narrative  or  discourse  of  one  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  what 
I aid  can  be  derived  from  them  towards  establishing  or  refuting  tliis  or  that  point 
' of  dogmatic  theology.  Such  a mode  of  study  surely  ought  at  least  not  to  bo 
exclusively  pursued.  At  any  rate,  it  can  not  properly  be  called  a study  of 
ScriptuTs. 

There  is,  in  fiict;  a danger  of  its  proving  a great  hindrance  to  tho  profitable 
study  of  Scripture } for  eo  strong  an  association  Is  apt  to  bo  established  in  tho 
mind  between  certain  expressions,  and  the  technical  sense  to  which  they  hsve 
been  confined  in  some  theological  sj'stem,  that  when  the  student  meets  with  them 


1 See  Essays  on  the  Difficulties  of  St  Paul's  EyistUs,  Essay  X.  pa^  2^ 
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in  Scripture,  he  at  once  onderstande  tbcin  in  that  aesac,  in  pa&eeget)  where  per> 
liape  an  anbtaeaed  examination  of  the  context  would  plainly  «how  Uiat  tuch  was 
not  the  aathor^s  meaning.  And  sneh  a student  one  may  often  find  expreming  the 
moet  unfeigned  wonder  at  the  blindness  of  thoeo  who  can  not  find  in  Scripture 
such  and  such  doctrines,  which  appear  to  him  to  be  aa  clearly  aet  forth  there  as 
words  can  express ; which  perhaps  they  are,  on  the  (often  gratuitous)  iupposition 
that  those  words  are  everywhere  to  be  understood  exactly  in  tbo  sense  which  he 
has  previously  derived  from  some  human  system, ->-a  systom  through  which,  os 
through  a discolored  medium,  he  views  Scripture.  But  this  is  not  to  take  Skrip- 
ture  for  one’s  guide,  but  rather  to  make  one's  self  a guide  to  Scripture. 

Others,  again,  there  are,  who  are  habitual  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  perliaps 
of  little  else,  but  who  yet  can  not  properly  be  said  to  study  anything  at  all  on  the 
subject  o(  religion,  because,  as  was  observed  just  above,  they  do  not  even  attempt 
to  exercise  their  mind  on  the  subject,  but  trust  to  be  sufficiently  enlightened  and 
guided  by  Uie  mere  act  of  perusal,  while  their  mimis  remain  in  a passive  state. 
And  some,  1 believe,  proceed  thus  on  principle,  considering  that  they  are  the  bet- 
ter ri'cipirnts  of  revealed  truth  the  less  they  exercise  their  own  reason. 

But  this  is  to  proceed  on  a totally  mistaken  view'  of  the  real  province  of  rea- 
son. It  would,  indeed,  be  a greet  error  to  attempt  eubeiituiing  for  revelation 
conjectures  framed  in  our  own  mind,  or  to  speculate  on  matters  concerning  which 
wc  Imve  an  imperfeel  knowledge  imparted  to  us  by  revelation,  and  could  have 
had,  without  it,  none  at  all.  But  this  would  be,  not  to  use,  but  to  abuse,  our 
rational  faculties.  By  the  use  of  our  sc'nses,  which  are  as  much  the  gift  of  the 
Creator  as  anything  else  we  enjoy,-— and  by  employing  our  reason  on  the  objects 
around  us,  we  can  obtain  a certain  amount  of  valuable  knowledge.  And  Ix-youd 
this,  there  are  certain  other  points  of  knowledge  unattainable  by  thc*se  faeulties, 
ond  which  God  has  thought  fit  to  impart  to  us  by  bis  inspired  messengers.  But 
both  the  volumes — that  of  Nature  and  that  of  Uovelation — which  He  has  thought 
good  to  lay  before  ns,  ore  to  be  carefully  studii'd.  On  both  of  them  we  must  dil- 
igently employ  the  facultiea  with  which  He,  the  Author  of  both,  has  emlued  ns, 
if  we  would  derive  full  benefit  from  his  gifts. 

The  telescope,  we  know,  brings  within  the  sphere  of  our  own  vision  much 
that  would  bo  undisceruible  by  the  naked  eye;  but  we  must  not  tlic  lees  emplc^ 
our  eyes  in  making  use  of  it ; and  we  must  watch  and  calculate  the  motions,  aqd 
reason  on  the  appearances,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  visible  only  through 
the  telescope,  with  tho  same  care  we  employ  in  respect  of  those  scon  by  the  naked 
eye. 

And  an  aoal<^oQs  procedure  is  requisite  if  we  would  derive  the  intcndetl 
benefit  from  the  pages  of  inspiration,  which  were  designed  not  to  save  us  the 
trouble  of  inquiring  and  refleoting,  but  to  enable  os,  on  some  points,  to  inquire 
and  refteet  to  better  purpose, — not  tocu)>er8cde  the  use  of  our  reason,  but  to  sup- 
ply its  deficiencies.** 

Although,  however,  it  is  quite  right,  and  most  important,  that  the  thoughts 
should  be  exercised  on  the  subject  of  what  you  are  reading,  there  is  one  inode  of 
exercising  the  thoughts  that  Is  very  hnrtfnl ; which  is,  that  of  substituting  eon* 
Jectures  for  attention  to  what  the  author  says.  PTsliminury  reftevtion  on  the 
subject  is,  as  has  been  above  said,  very  useful  in  many  coses;  though,  by  the 
way,  it  is  unsafe  as  a preparation  for  the  study  of  Scripture  ; and,  in  all  studiis, 
care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  allowing  the  judgment  to  be  biased  by 
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notioDi  hastily  aod  prematarely  adopted.  And  agais,  qfter  yoa  have  stodied  an 
autbcM',  it  will  be  very  advisable  (soppoMog  it  is  an  anixufured  and  oonaeqoently 
fallible  one)  to  reBeot  oo  what  be  says,  and  oonuder  whether  he  is  right,  and  bow 
far. 

But  while  actually  tngagtd  in  perasal,  attend  to  what  the  writer  actually  says, 
and  cndeavoor  fairly  to  arrive  at  Ais  meaning,  hefort  you  proceed  to  speculate 
upon  it  for  yourself. 

The  study  of  a book,  in  short,  should  be  oondooted  nearly  according  to  the 
same  rule  that  Bacon  lays  down  for  the  study  of  nature.'  He  warns  philosophers, 
earoestly  and  often,  against  substituting  for  what  he  calls  the  “ Interrogatio  natu- 
re,” the  ” anticipatio  naturse that  is,  instead  of  attentive  observation  and  ex< 
periment,  forming  conjectures  as  to  what  seems  to  us  likely^  or  Jittingy  according 
to  some  bypothesb  devised  by  ourselves.  Id  like  manner,  in  studying  on  author, 
you  should  keep  apart  interpretation  and  conjecture. 

A good  teacher  warns  a student  of  some  book  in  a foreign  language  that  he  is 
learning,  not  to  guece  what  the  author  is  likely  to  have  meant,  and  then  twist  the 
words  into  that  sense,  against  the  idiom  of  the  language ; but  to  be  led  by  the 
words  in  the  first  instance  j and  then,  if  a difficulty  as  to  the  sense  remains,  to 
guess  which  of  the  possible  meanings  of  the  words  is  the  most  likely  to  be  the 
right 

E.  g.  The  words  in  the  original  of  John  xviu.  15,  ( SXXvr  /taOnrAfi  plainly  sig* 
nify  the  other  disciple  and  one  of  the  commentators,  perceiving  that  this  is 
inconsistent  with  the  opinion  he  had  taken  up,  that  this  disciple  was  John  him* 
self,  (since  John  had  not  been  mentioned  before,  and  the  article,  therefore,  would 
make  it  refer  to  Judos,  who  alone  bad  been  just  above  named,)  boldly  suggests 
that  the  reading  muct  be  trrong,  (though  all  the  MSS.  agree  in  it,)  and  that  the 
article  ought  to  bo  omitted,  because  it  cpoilt  the  eenee ; that  is,  the  sense  which 
agrees  with  a conjecture  adopted  in  defiance  of  the  words  of  the  passage. 

Tills  one  instance  may  serve  on  a specimen  of  the  way  in  which  some,  instead 
of  interpreting  an  author,  undertake  to  re-write  what  he  has  said. 

The  like  rule  holds  good  in  other  studies,  quite  as  much  as  in  that  of  a language. 
We  should  be  ever  on  our  guard  against  Uie  tendency  to  read  through  colored 
cpectaclec. 

Educational  habits  of  Uiought,  analogies,  antecedent  reasonings,  feelings,  and 
wishes,  &c.,  will  be  always  leading  us  to  form  some  conjectural  hypothesis,  which 
is  nut  necessarily  hurtful,  and  may  sometimes  furnish  a useful  hint,  but  w hich 
ioust*bc  most  carefully  watched,  lest  it  produce  an  unfair  bias,  and  lead  you  to 
strain  into  a conformity  with  it  the  words  or  the  phenomena  before  you. 

A man  sots  out  with  a conjecture  as  to  what  the  Apostles  aro^  likely  to  havo 
■aid,  or  ought  to  have  said,  in  CMiformity  w*ith  the  the  theological  system  he  has 
learnt ; or  what  the  Most  High  may  have  done  or  designed  ^ or  what  is  or  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  “analogy  of  fiiith,”  (see  Campbell  on  the  Gocpelc;)  i.  e.,  of  a 
piece  with  the  Christian  system — namely,  that  which  he  has  been  taught,  by  fal- 
lible mrn,  to  regard  as  the  Christian  system ; and  then  he  proceeds  to  examine 
Scripture,  as  ha  would  examine  with  leading  quectionc  a witness  whom  he  had 
summoned  in  his  cause. 

*'  At  (he  fool  (htakeih, 

So  (be  bell  chinketh." 

Perhaps  he  fArougA  ’’  all  the  Bible  \ not  with  a candid  and  teachable 
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mind,  seeking  instrnotion,  bat  oneontoiously  praying  tbit  he  XD*y  Jlnd  hinu*^  m 
thi  right.  And  he  will  seldom  fail. 

" Hie  Ub«r  est  in  qao  qu«rit  tut  d<ifinaU  qnisqus  ; 

Invenit  eC  peritcr  dofinau  quisque  ana.*' 

" In  this  book  many  wudenla  seek  etch  one  to  find 
The  doctrine  or  precept  that'a  moat  to  bit  mind : 

And  etch  of  them  finds  what  they  earnestly  seek ; 

For  as  ibe  foci  Ihioka,  eren  so  the  bells  speak.** 

It  is  the  same  with  philosophy.  If  yon  have  a strong  wish  to  find  phenomena 
stich  AS  to  confirm  the  oonjectores  yon  have  formed,  and  allow  that  wiah  to  bias 
your  examination,  yon  are  ilhfitted  lor  interrt^ting  nature.  Both  that,  and  the 
other  volume  of  the  records  of  what  God  does, — Revelation, — are  to  be  interro* 
fpUed,  not  as  tetfnecses,  bat  as  inetruetore.  Ton  most  let  all  yonr  conjectures 
hang  looee  upon  you ; and  be  prepared  to  learn  from  what  is  written  in  each  of 
tliose  volumes,  with  tho  aid  of  the  oonjecturcs  of  reason  ; not  from  reason,  (nor, 
by  tho  by,  from  feelings  and  fiinciet,  and  wishes,  and  human  authority,)  with 
Scripture  for  your  aid. 

This  latter  procedure,  which  is  a very  common  one  with  theological  students, 
may  be  called  making  an  anagram  of  Scripture, — taking  it  to  pieces  and  recon- 
structing it  in  tho  model  of  some  human  s}'stem  of  “ Institutes : **  building  a 
temple  of  one^s  own,  cons'sting  of  the  stones  of  the  true  one  pulled  down  and 
pul  together  in  a new  fusbion. 

Yet  divines  of  this  descriptioo  are  often  considered  by  others  as  well  os  by 
themselves,  pre-eminently  scriptural,  from  their  continual  employment  of  the 
very  toorde  of  Scripture,  and  their  readiness  in  citing  a profusion  of  texts.  But, 
in  reality,  instead  of  using  a human  commentary  on  Scripture,  they  use  Scripture 
itself  as  a kind  of  commentary  on  some  human  system.  They  make  the  xearp 
human,  and  interweave  an  abundance  of  Scripture  as  a woof;  which  is  just  the 
reverse  of  tho  right  procedure.  But  this  may  be  called,  truly,  in  a certain  sense, 
taking  a text  from  Scripture,”  ” preaching  such  and  such  a doctrine  out  of 
Scripture,”  and  “ improring  Scripture.” 

Thus  it  is  that  men,  when  comparing  their  opinions  with  the  standard  of  God^s 
Word,  sufler  these  opinions  to  bend  the  rule  by  which  they  are  to  be  measured. 
Hut  he  who  studies  the  Scriptures  should  remember  that  be  is  oonsnlting  the 
Spirit  uf  Truth,  and  if  he  would  hope  for  his  aid,  through  whose  enlightening  and 
supporting  grace  alone  those  Scriptures  can  be  read  with  advantage,  bo  must 
scorch  honestly  and  earnestly  for  the  truth. 

*^ReaH  not  to  contradict  and  confute  ; nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted."*' 

With  respect  to  the  deference  duo  to  the  opinions  (written  or  spoken)  of  intel- 
ligent and  well-informed  men,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  before  a question  has 
been  fully  argued,  there  is  a presomption  that  they  are  in  the  right;  but  a/trr- 
varde,  if  objections  have  been  brought  which  they  have  foiled  to  answer,  the 
presumption  is  the  other  way.  Tlie  wiser,  and  the  more  learned,  and  the  more 
numerous,  are  those  opposed  to  you,  and  the  more  strenuoua  and  persevering 
their  opposition,  the  greater  » the  probability  that  if  there  were  any  flaw  in  yonr 
argument  they  would  have  refuted  you.  And  therefore  yonr  adhering  to  an  op- 
(xjsite  opinion  from  theirs,  so  far  from  being  a mark  of  arrogant  contempt,  is,  in 
reality,  the  strongest  proof  of  a high  respect  for  them.  For  example — The 
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Ktroogest  ooQ&rmation  of  the  fidelity  of  the  traaslatioos  of  Scriptarc  pubKehcd 
by  tbo  Irish  School  Coniinwionen^  i«  to  be  found  in  the  many  futile  attempts, 
mode  by  many  able  and  learned  men,  to  detect  errors  in  them. 

This  important  distinction  is  often  overlooked. 

*^Reading  maketh  a full  man,  conference  a ready  man,  and  tenting  an  exact 

man.’* 

Writing  an  Analysis,  table  of  Contents,  Index,  or  Notes  to  any  book,  is  very 
important  for  the  study,  properly  so  called,  of  any  subject.  And  so,  also,  is  the 
practice  of  prerioutly  conversing  or  writing  on  tbo  subject  you  are  about  to 
study. 

1 have  elsewhere  alluded  to  this  kind  of  practice,^  and  suggested  to  the  teacher 

to  put  before  hm  pupils,  previously  to  their  reading  each  lesson,  some  quc*stioiiS 
pertaining  to  the  mutter  of  it,  requiring  of  them  answers,  oral  or  written,  the  best 
they  can  think  of  tcithout  consulting  tho  book.  Next,  let  them  read  the  lesson, 
having  other  questions,  such  as  may  lead  to  any  needful  explanations,  put  before 
them  ns  they  proceed.  And  afterwards  let  them  be  examined  (introducing  nu- 
merous examples  framtsi  by  themselves  and  by  tbe  teacher)  os  to  the  portion  they 
have  learned,  in  or*lcr  to  judge  how  far  they  remember  it. 

**  Of  the  three  kinds  of  questions, — which  may  be  called,  1,  preliwi/iory  ques- 
tions ; 2,  questions  of  instruction  ; and  3,  que^stions  of  examination^ — the  Inst 
alone  are,  by  a considerable  portion  of  instructors,  commonly  employed.  And 
the  elemeutar)'  books  commonly  known  os  * catechims,*  or  ^ books  in  question  and 
an.sw*er,’  consist,  in  reality,  of  questions  of  this  description. 

But  the  second  kirfd — what  is  properly  to  be  called  instructive  questionitig— 
ia  employed  by  all  who  deserve  to  be  reckoned  good  teachers. 

“The  firat  kind — the  preliminary  qiu-sliouing — is  employed  (sysWmalicully  and 
constantly)  but  by  few.  And,  at  fitist  sight,  it  might  be  supposed  by  those  who 
have  not  had  ex|>erience  of  it,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  learner’s  dif- 
ficulties. But  if  any  well-qualified  instructor  will  but  carefully  and  judiciously 
try  the  expi'Hinent  (in  teaching  any  kind  of  science,)  he  will  be  surprised  to  find 
to  how  great  a degree  this  exercise  of  tho  student’s  mind  on  the  subject  will  con- 
tribute to  his  a<lvaneenicnt.  He  will  find  that  what  has  been  taught  in  the  mode 
above  suggested,  will  have  been  learnt  iii  a shorter  time,  will  liave  U-en  far  tho 
more  thoroughly  understood,  and  will  be  fixed  incomparably  the  better  in  tho 
memorj’.” 

Curiosity  is  an  much  tho  parent  of  attention,  as  attention  is  of  memor)* ; there- 
fore tlio  first  business  of  a teacher — first,  not  only  iu  point  of  lime,  but  of  ini|xjrt- 
ance — sinmld  be  to  excite,  not  merely  a general  euriusity  on  tlie  subject  of  the 
study,  but  a particular  curiosity  on  particular  ;>ointit  in  that  subject,  lo  teach  ono 
who  has  no  curiosity  to  learn,  is  to  sow  a field  without  ploughing  it. 

And  this  proci'ss  saves  a student  from  being  (os  many  are)  intellectually  dam- 
aged by  having  a very  gtxxl  memory.  Furati  uuskillful  u*aeher  Is  content  to  put 
before  his  pupils  wliat  they  have  to  learn,  and  ascertaining  that  they  remember 
it.  And  thus  tliose  of  them  whose  memory  is  ready  and  attentive,  have  their 
mind  left  in  a merely  passive  state,  and  arc  like  a person  always  carried  about  in 
n sedan  chair,  tdl  he  has  almost  lust  tho  use  of  his  limbs.  And  then  it  is  made  a 
wonder  that  a person  who  has  U-cn  so  well  taught,  and  who  wns  so  quick  in 


1 See  Preface  to  Ettfy  L/ti^on*  on  Jleaooning.  Pofe  ▼, 
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ktrnin^  and  remembering,  aboald  not  prove  an  able  man;  which  is  about  u 
reatiuuablo  oa  to  expect  that  a capacious  cistern,  if  filled,  should  be  oooverte<l  into 
a perennial  fountain.  Many  are  saved,  by  the  dcBciency  of  tbeir  memory,  from 
being  spoiled  by  tbeir  education  ; for  those  who  have  no  extraordinary  memory, 
are  di  tveii  to  supply  iU  defects  by  thinking.  If  they  do  not  remember  a matho 
maticul  demuustratioD,  they  are  drivi*D  to  devise  one.  If  they  do  not  e.xneily 
retain  what  Aristotle  or  Smith  have  said,  they  are  driven  to  consider  whnt  they 
were  itkely  to  have  said,  or  ought  to  have  said.  And  thus  their  fucultKH  are 
invigorated  by  exercise. 

Now,  this  kind  of  exercises  a skillful  teacher  will  afford  to  all;  so  that  no  one 
ahall  be  spoiled  by  the  goodness  of  hia  memory. 

A very  common  practice  ntay  be  here  noticed,  which  should  be  avoided,  if  we 
would  create  a habit  of  studying  with  profit — that  of  making  children  learn  by 
rote  what  they  do  not  understand.  **  It  is  done  on  this  plea — that  they  will  here* 
after  learn  the  meaning  of  what  they  have  been  thus  taught,  nod  will  bo  able  to 
make  a practical  use  of  it.*^'  Bat  no  attempt  at  economy  of  time  can  be  more 
injudicious,  l^t  any  child  whoao  capacity  ta  so  fur  matured  as  to  enable  Itim  to 
oomprebend  an  explanation,— e.  g.,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, — bave  it  then  put  be- 
fore him  for  the  hrst  time,  and  when  he  is  made  acquainted  witli  the  meaning  of 
it,  set  to  learn  it  by  heart ; and  can  any  one  doubt  that,  in  less  tlian  a half  a day's 
application,  he  would  be  aUo  to  repeat  it  fluently?  And  tlie  same  would  be  the 
case  with  other  forms.  All  that  is  learned  by  rote  by  a child  before  he  is  compe- 
tent to  attach  a meaning  to  the  words  be  utters,  wiKild  not,  if  all  put  together, 
amount  to  so  mueh  us  would  cost  him,  when  able  to  understand  it,  a week’s  labor 
to  learn  pcrh.etly.  Whereas,  it  may  cost  the  toil,  ofU^n  the  vain  toil,  of  many 
years,  to  unlearn  the  habit  of  formalism — of  repeating  words  by  rote  without 
attending  to  their  meaning;  a habit  which  every  one  conversant  with  e<lucation 
knows  to  be  in  all  subjects  most  readily  acquired  by  children,  and  with  difliouUy 
avoided  even  with  the  utmost  care  of  the  teacher;  but  which  such  a plan  must 
inevitably  tend  to  generate.  It  is  often  said,  and  very  truly,  that  it  is  important 
to  form  early  habits  of  piety  ; but  to  train  a child  in  one  kind  of  habit,  is  nut  the 
most  likely  way  of  forming  the  opposite  one;  and  nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
to  true  piety,  than  tlic  Romish  superstition  (for  such  in  fact  it  is)  of  attaching  effi- 
cacy to  the  repetition  of  a certain  form  of  >vords  as  a charm,  independont  of  the 
understanding  and  of  the  heart. 

It  is  also  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  w’o  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  facility 
which  children  possess  of  learning;  but  to  infer  from  thence,  that  Providence 
designs  us  to  make  such  a use  (or  rather  abuse)  of  this  gift  as  we  have  been  cen- 
suring, is  os  if  we  were  to  take  advantage  of  the  readiness  with  wliich  a new-born 
babe  swallows  whatever  is  put  into  its  mouth,  to  dose  it  with  ardent  spirits,  instead 
of  wholesome  food  and  necessary  medicine.  Tlic  reodinen  with  which  children 
learn  and  remember  words,  is  in  truth  a most  important  advantage  if  rightly  em- 
ployed ; vix.,  if  applied  to  the  acquiring  that  moss  of  what  may  bo  called  ar6itrary 
knowledge  of  insulated  facts,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  rote,  and  which  is 
necessary  in  after  life ; when  the  acquisition  of  it  would  both  be  more  trouble- 
some, and  would  encroach  on  time  that  might  otherwise  be  better  employed. 
Chronology,  names  of  countries,  weights  and  measures,  and  Indeed  all  the  teords 
of  any  language,  are  of  this  description.  If  a child  had  even  ten  times  the  ordU 
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nary  degree  of  the  iacalty  hi  queitioo,  a jodioiom  teacher  would  find  abnodanoe 
of  useful  emplo3nneDt  for  it,  without  reeortiag  to  toy  that  oould  poesibly  be  detn* 
toentol  to  his  futore  habita,  moral,  religiooi,  or  intellectoal 

One  rery  naeful  preoept  for  atudenta,  is  never  to  remain  puling  out  any 
difiicDlty;  but  lay  the  book  and  the  aabject  aside,  and  return  to  h some  bourn 
aAer,  or  next  day ; after  having  tamed  the  atteution  to  acmething  cbe.  Some- 
times a person  will  weary  his  mind  f<^  several  hoors  in  some  efibrts  (which  might 
hare  been  spared)  to  make  out  aome  difficulty ; and  next  day,  when  he  retorns  to 
the  subject,  will  find  it  quite  easy. 

The  like  takes  place  in  the  effort  to  recolleot  some  name.  Ton  may  fatigue 
yourself  in  vain  for  hours  together ; and  if  you  turn  to  something  else  (whidi  you 
might  as  well  ha^  done  at  oooe)  the  name  will,  as  it  were,  flash  across  you  with* 
.out  an  effort. 

There  is  something  analogous  to  this,  in  reference  to  the  soest  of  dogs.  When 
a wounded  bird,  for  instance,  has  been  lost  in  the  the  thicket,  and  the  dogs  fail, 
jffler  some  search,  to  And  it,  a skillfol  sportsman  always  draws  them  off,  and  hunts 
rthem  elsewhere  for  an  hour,  and  then  brings  them  bock  to  the  spot  to  try  afresh  ; 
and  they  will  often,  then,  And  their  game  readily : though,  if  they  bad  been  bunt'* 
ing  fer  it  all  the  time,  they  would  have  failed. 

It  seems  as  if  the  dog — and  the  mind — having  got  into  a kind  of  wrong  track, 
.cominued  in  the  same  error,  til)  drawn  completely  away  elsewhere. 

Alwa^'s  trust,  therefore,  for  the  overcoming  of  a difficulty,  not  to  long  contin- 
ued study  after  you  have  oooe  got  bewildered,  but  to  repeated  trials,  at  intervals 

It  may  be  here  obeerved,  that  the  atodent  of  any  science  or  art  should  not  only 
distinctly  understand  all  the  technical  language,  and  ail  the  rules  of  the  art,  but 
also  learn  them  by  heart,  so  that  they  may  be  remembered  as  familiarly  as  the 
alphabet,  and  employed  eonetantly  and  with  scropuloos  exactness.  Otherwise, 
technical  laugnage  will  prove  an  enconibranoe  instead  of  an  advantage,  just  as  a 
suit  of  clothes  would  be,  if  instead  of  patting  them  on  and  wearing  them,  one 
abould  carry  them  about  in  bis  hand. 

There  ie  no  etond  or  tmpedtmenf  in  the  wit,  but  may  he  wrought  out  by  Jit 
etudie$y 

It  is  a pity  that  Bacon  did  not  more  fully  explain  the  mode  in  which  different 
kinds  of  atodice  act  on  the  mind.  As  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  pure 
mathematics  is  an  admirable  exercise,  because  it  consists  of  reosontffg  alone,  and 
docs  not  .encumber  the  student  with  any  exercise  of  Judgment : and  it  is  well 
always  to  begin  with  learning  one  thing  at  a time,  and  to  defer  a combination  of 
mental  exercises  to  a later  period.  But  then  it  Is  important  to  remember  that 
mnthomatica  does  not  exercise  the  judgment  i and  consequently,  if  too  exclu- 
sively pursued,  may  leave  the  student  very  ill  qualified  for  moral  reasonings. 

**Tlie  definitions,  which  are  the  principles  of  our  reasoning,  are  very  few,  and 
the  axioms  still  fewer ; and  both  are,  for  the  most  part,  laid  down  and  placed 
before  the  etudent  in  the  outeet;  the  iotroduction  of  a now  definition  or  axiom 
being  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  at  wide  intervals,  and  with  a formal 
statement,  besides  which,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  concerning  either.  On  tho 
other  hand,  in  all  reasonings  which  regard  matters  of  feet,  we  introduce,  almost 
at  eccry  etepy  fresh  and  fresh  propositions  (to  a very  great  number)  which  had  not 
been  elicited  in  the  course  of  our  reasoning,  but  are  taken  for  granted  \ viz.,  facts, 
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•n^  laws  of  nature‘s  which  are  here  the  prinolplei  of  oar  reaaonin^,  and  moximaf 
or  * elcmcDta  of  belief/  which  answer  to  the  azioma  in  nuiihematioa.  If,  at  the 
opening  of  a treatise,  for  example,  on  cberalstry,  on  agricaltare,  on  political  econ- 
omy, &c.,  the  author  should  make,  as  in  matheinatics,  a formal  statement  of  hII 
the  propositions  he  intended  to  assume  as  ^nted,  throughout  the  whcde  work, 
both  he  und  his  readers  would  be  astonished  at  the  number } and,  of  these,  many 
would  bo  only  probable,  and  there  would  be  much  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  degree 
of  probability,  and  for  judgment  in  asoertaioing  that  d^pree. 

More«)rer,  malbematieal  axioms  are  always  employed  precisely  in  the  soms 
eimpU  form  r e.  g.y  the  axiom  that  * the  things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to 
one  another/  Is  cited,  whenever  there  is  need,  in  those  very  words ; whereas  the 
maxims  employed  in  the  other  olass  of  subjeots,  admit  of,  and  require,  oontinual 
modihestioos  in  the  application  of  them.  E.  g.,  *the  stability  of  the  lawa  of 
nature,*  which  h our  constant  assumption  in  inquiries  relating  to  natural  philos- 
ophy, appears  in  many  different  shapts,  and  in  some  of  them  docs  not  possess  the 
same  oompleto  oertainty  as  in  others  j t.  g.,  when,  from  having  always  observed 
a certain  sheep  ruminating,  we  infer,  that  this  individual  sheep  will  continue  to 
raminate,  we  assume  that  ^ the  property  which  has  hitherto  belonged  to  this  sheep 
will  remain  unchanged  / when  wo  infer  the  same  property  of  all  sheep,  we 
assume  that  * the  property  which  belongs  to  this  individual  belongs  to  the  whole 
species/  if,  on' comparing  sheep  with  some  other  kinds  of  homed  animals,*  and 
finding  that  all  agree  in  ruminating,  we  infer  that  * all  horned  animals  ruminate,* 
we  assume  that  * the  whole  of  a genus  or  class  are  likely  to  agree  in  any  point 
wherein  many  spedes  of  that  genus  agree  :*  or  in  other  words,  * that  if  one  of  two 
properties,  has  often  been  found  accompanied  by  another,  and  never  witboot 
it,  the  former  will  be  univereaily  aooompanied  by  the  latter  / now  all  these  are 
merely  difliereot  forma  of  the  maxim,  that  * nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations,* 
wbiob,  it  is  evident,  varies  in  ezpreaskm  in  almost  every  difierent  case  where  it  is 
applied,  and  the  applicotion  of  which  admits  of  every  degree  of  evidence,  from 
perfect  moral  certainty,  to  mere  conjecture. 

**  The  same  may  be  said  of  an  infinite  number  of  principles  and  maxima  appro- 
priated to,  and  employed  in,  each  particular  branch  of  study.  Hence,  all  each 
reasonings  are,  in  oomparison  of  matheinatics,  very  complex ; requiring  so  much 
more  than  that  does,  beyond  the  process  of  merely  deducing  the  conclusion  logic- 
ally from  the  premises : so  that  it  b no  wonder  that  the  longest  mathematical  dem- 
onstration should  be  so  much  more  easily  oonstructed  and  understood  than  a much 
shorter  train  of  just  reasooiog  concerning  real  facts.  The  former  has  been  aptly 
ocmipared  to  a long  and  steep,  but  even  and  regular,  flight  of  steps,  which  tries  tho 
breath,  and  the  strength,  and  the  perseverance  only ; while  the  latter  resembles  a 
abort,  but  nigged  and  uneven,  ascent  up  a precipice,  which  requires  a quick  eye, 
agile  limbs,  and  a firm  step  \ and  in  which  we  have  to  tread  now  on  tbb  side, 
now  on  that— ever  considering,  as  we  proceed,  whether  ihb  or  that  projection 
will  afford  room  for  our  foot,  or  whether  some  looee  stone  may  not  slide  from 
under  us.  There  are  probably  as  many  steps  of  pure  reasoning  in  one  of  the 
longer  of  Euolidb  demonstrations,  os  in  the  whole  of  an  argumentative  troUlbe 
on  some  other  subject,  occupying  perhaps  a oonaiderable  volume. 

1 Via.,  bavins  horns  on  the  akuU.  What  ara  called  the  horna  of  the  rhinoceros  are  quits 
dUforent  in  oris!a>  and  in  atruciure,  as  well  as  in  situation,  from  what  are  properly  .called 
boms. 
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It  may  be  obeerTcd  here  that  mathematical  reosoniDg^  as  it  calls  for  no  exer- 
cise of  judgment  respecting  probabilities,  is  the  best  kind  of  introductory  exercise ; 
and  from  tbo  same  cause,  is  apt,  when  too  exclusively  pursued, to  make  men  incor- 
rect moral  reasoners. 

**  As  for  those  ethical  and  legal  reasonings  which  were  lately  mentioned  as  in 
some  respects  resembling  those  of  mathematics,  (vix.,  suoh  as  keep  clear  of  all 
asst  rhoiiit  respecting  facts,)  they  have  this  difference;  that  not  only  men  are  not 
BO  completely  agreed  respecting  the  maxims  and  principles  of  ethics  atid  law,  but 
the  tiu  aning  also  of  each  term  can  nut  be  absoluicly,  and  for  ever,  fixed  by  an 
arbiliary  definition;  on  the  contrary,  a grtfut  piirt  of  our  labor  eoruusts  in  diatin- 
guUlijng  accurately  the  various  senses  in  which  men  employ  ea<‘h  term, — ascer- 
taining which  is  the  most  proper, — and  taking  core  to  avoid  confounding  them 
together. 

h may  be  worth  while  to  adcl  in  this  place,  that  as  a candid  disposition, — a 
hearty  dt.-sire  to  judge  fiiirly,  and  to  atUiin  truth, — are  evidently  neccssur)'  with  a 
view  to  give  fair  play  to  the  n^osuniug  powers,  in  sub]«n‘ts  where  wo  are  liable  to 
a bios  from  interest  or  feelings,  so,  a fallacious  perversion  of  this  maxim  finds  a 
place  in  the  minds  of  some  persons;  who  accordingly  speak  dis[)aragingly  of  all 
exorcise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  in  moral  and  religious  subjects  ; declaiming  on 
the  iusutheieooy  of  mere  inU-Ucclual  power  for  the  attainment  of  truth  in  such 
tnau<  rs, — on  tlie  necessity  of  ai>pi*aliug  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  hi  ad,  dee., 
and  then  leading  their  readers  or  themselves  to  the  conclusion  that  the  less  we 
reaxon  on  such  subji'Cts  the  safer  we  are. 

**  ilut  the  proper  office  of  candor  is  to  prepare  the  mind  not  for  the  rejection 
of  ail  evidence,  but  for  the  right  reception  of  evidence; — not  to  be  a su6«filii/s 
for  reus(.mB,  but  to  enable  us  fairly  to  ireigA  the  reasons  on  both  sides.  Such 
persons  as  1 am  alluding  to  arc  in  fact  sayiug  that  since  just  w'eiglits  alone,  with- 
out a just  balance,  will  avail  nothing,  thereforu  we  have  only  to  take  caro  of  tka 
scales,  and  let  the  weights  nike  care  of  lliemselves. 

“ This  kind  of  tone  is  of  course  most  especially  to  be  found  in  such  writers  as 
consider  it  expedient  to  inculcate  on  the  mass  of  mankind  what — there  is  reason 
to  sus|>eet — they  do  not  themselves  fully  believe,  and  which  they  apprehend  in 
the  more  likely  to  be  rejected  the  more  it  is  investigated.’’ 

A curious  anecdote  (which  I bad  heard,  in  substance,  some  years  before)  was 
told  me  by  tho  late  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone.  When  he  was  acting  at  temporary 
governor  of  Ceylon,  (soon  after  its  cession,)  be  sat  once  as  judge  in  a trial  of  a 
prisoner  for  a robbery  and  murder ; aud  the  evidence  seemed  to  him  so  conclu- 
sive, that  he  was  about  to  charge  tho  jury  (who  were  native  Cingalese)  to  hod  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  But  one  of  the  jury  asked  aud  obtained  peruiissioo  to  examine 
the  witnesses  himself,  lie  had  them  brought  in  one  by  one,  and  cross-examined 
them  so  ably  as  to  elicit  the  fact  tliat  they  were  tkemeehea  tho  perpetrators  of  the 
crime,  which  they  afterwards  bad  conspired  to  impute  to  the  prisoner.  And  they 
were  accordingly  put  on  their  trial  aud  convicted. 

Sir  A.  J.  was  greatly  struck  by  the  intelligence  displayed  by  this  juror;  the 
more,  as  he  was  only  a small  farmer,  wlio  was  not  known  to  have  bad  any 
remarkable  advontagea  of  education,  lie  sent  for  him,  and  after  commending 
the  wonderful  sagacity  be  had  shown,  inquired  eagerly  what  his  studies  bad  been. 
The  man  replied  that  he  bad  never  read  but  one  book,  the  only  one  he  possessed, 
which  hod  long  been  in  his  family,  and  which  be  delighted  to  study  in  his  leisure 
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hoars.  This  book  ho  was  prevailed  on  to  show  to  Sir  A.  J.,  who  put  it  int/>  ihe 
hiiodsof  one  who  knew  the  Cingalese  language.  It  turned  out  to  be  a truualation 
into  that  language  of  a large  portion  of  Aristotle's  Organon.  It  appears  that  the 
Portuguese,  when  they  6rst  settled  in  Ceylou  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  trans- 
lated into  the  native  languages  several  the  works  theu  studied  in  the  Kuropcaii 
Universities;  among  which  were  the  Latin  versions  of  Aristotle. 

The  Ctugaluse  in  question  said  that  if  his  understanding  had  been  in  any  de- 
gree cultivated  and  improved,  it  was  to  that  book  be  owed  it 

It  IS  Very  important  to  warn  all  readers  of  the  iu6uence  likely  to  be  exercised 
in  the  furmatiuD  of  their  opinions,  indirectly^  and  by  works  not  profencdly  argu- 
mentative, such  as  Poems  and  Tales.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said,  he  would  let  any 
one  have  the  making  of  the  laws  of  a oountry,  if  ho  might  have  the  making  of 
their  ballads. 

Au  observation  in  the  Leeiuree  on  Political  £co»iomy  on  one  cause  which  has 
contributed  to  foster  an  erroneous  opiniou  of  the  superior  moral  purity  of  poor  and 
half-oivjiixed  ooun tries,  is  equally  applicable  to  a multitude  of  other  coses,  on 
Torious  subjects.  “ One  powerful,  but  little  suspected  cause,  1 take  to  be,  an 
early  familiarity  with  poetical  descriptions  of  pure,  unsophisticated,  rustic  life,  in 
remote,  sequestered,  and  nuonlightened  districts ; — of  the  niauly  virtue  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  our  simple  forefathers,  before  the  refinements  of  luxury  had  been 
introduced of  the  adventurous  wildness,  so  stimulating  to  the  imagination,  of 
savage  or  pastoral  life,  in  the  midst  of  primeval  forests,  lofty  mountains,  and  all 
the  grand  scenery  of  uncultivated  nature.  8uch  subjects  and  scenes  are  much 
better  adapted  for  poets,  than  thronged  cities,  workshops,  coalpits,  and  iron-found- 
ries. And  poets,  whose  object  is  to  plcsse,  of  oourso  keep  out  of  sight  all  the 
odious  or  disgusting  oiroumstaooes  pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  savage  or  the  un- 
tutored clown,  and  dwell  exclusively  on  all  the  amiable  and  admirable  parts  of 
that  simplicity  of  character  which  they  feign  or  fancy.  Early  associations  are 
thus  formed , whose  influence  is  often  the  stronger  and  the  more  lasting,  from  the 
very  circonistance  that  they  are  formed  uncomciouely^  and  do  not  oomo  in  the 
form  of  propositions  demanding  a deliberate  assent.  Poetry  does  not  profess  to 
aim  at  conviction;  but  it  often  leaves  impressions  which  aiicet  the  reasoning  and 
the  judgment.  And  a false  impression  is  perhaps  ofteuer  conveyed  in  otlicr  ways 
than  by  sophistical  argument ; because  that  rouses  the  mind  to  exert  its  powers, 
and  to  assume,  as  it  were,  a reosoniug  mood.*^* 

The  influence  exercised  by  such  works  is  overlooked  by  those  who  suppose  that 
a child’s  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  formed  by  those  books  only  which 
are  put  into  his  hands  with  that  dccign.  As  hardly  anything  can  accidentally 
touch  the  soft  clay  without  stamping  its  mark  on  it,  so,  hardly  any  reading  can 
interest  a child  without  omitributing  in  some  degree,  thoogb  the  book  itscif  be 
afterwards  totally  forgotten,  to  form  the  character ; and  the  parents,  therefore, 
who,  merely  requiring  from  him  a certain  course  of  study,  pay  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  story-books,  are  educating  him  they  know  not  bow. 

And  here,  I would  observe  that  in  books  deigned  for  children  there  arc  two 
extremes  that  should  be  avmded.  The  one,  that  reference  to  religious  principles 

1 Id  on  article  io  a Review  1 have  eeea  meotlon  mode  of  a perion  who  dtecovered  (be  falhiiy 
of  a certain  docirioe  (which,  bj  the  waj,  It  nevertbeleos  a true  ooe,  (hat  of  Malihus,)  inaHneU 
te/y.  This  kind  of  ioAioct,  i.  e.  the  habit  of  furmius  opintona  at  the  euggeAion  rather  of 
foeliog  than  of  reason,  Is  very  eommon. 
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iD  connection  with  matten  too  trifling  anfl  nndignifled,  arinog  from  a weU-inta»- 
tioned  aea],  oaiuung  a forgetfulneaa  of  the  maxim  wboae  notorioua  troth  baa  made 
it  proverbial,  ^Too  maoh  familiari^  breeda  cKuitempL*’  And  the  other  ia  the 
ooutrury,  and  atill  more  prevailing  extreme,  ariiong  from  a deairo  to  preaervc  a 
due  rtttrenet  for  religion,  at  the  expenae  of  ita  ueeful  applioation  in  oondoct. 
liut  a line  may  be  drawn  which  will  keep  clear  of  both  extremea.  We  abould 
not  exclude  the  aaaociation  of  thinga  aacred  with  wliatever  are  to  9ur»tltt$  tri- 
Ihug  mutters,  (for  ^ ibeee  little  things  are  great  ’’  to  children,)  but,  with  whatever 
18  viewed  by  them  as  trifling.  Every  thing  ia  great  or  amali  in  reference  to  the 
parties  concerned.  The  private  ooncema  of  any  obsonre  individual  are  very  ioaig* 
nilicaot  to  the  world  at  large,  but  they  are  of  great  importance  to  himself.  And 
all  worldly  aflairs  must  be  small  in  the  sight  of  the  Moat  High  ; but  irreverent 
familiarity  ia  engendered  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  then,  and  then  only,  when  thinga 
•acred  are  aaaooiated  with  aueb  as  are,  to  him,  inaiguificont  things. 

And  here  1 would  add  that  those  works  of  fiction  are  worse  than  unprofitable  that 
inculcate  morality,  with  an  exoloaion  of  all  reference  to  rcligtous  principle.  This  ia 
obviously  and  notoriously  the  character  of  Mias  Edgeworth’s  moral  tales.  And 
so  entire  and  reeolute  is  this  exclusion,  that  it  is  maintained  at  the  expenae  of 
what  may  be  called  poetical  truth ; it  destroys,  in  many  instances,  the  prubsbtlity 
of  the  tale,  and  the  naturalness  of  the  oboraoters.  That  Christianity  doss  exist, 
every  one  must  believe  as  an  incontrovertible  truth  *,  nor  can  any  one  deny  that, 
whether  true  or  false,  it  does  exercise, ~at  least  ia  supposed  to  exercise,— an  in* 
fiueuoe  on  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  believers  in  it.  To  represent, 
therefore,  persons  of  various  ages,  sex,  oountry,  and  statKm  in  life,  as  praotieing, 
on  the  roost  trying  occasions,  every  kind  of  duty,  and  encountering  every  kind 
of  danger,  difikmlty,  and  hardship,  while  noue  of  them  ever  makes  the  least  ref- 
erence to  a religious  motive,  is  as  decidedly  at  variance  with  reality,— what  m 
called  in  works  of  fiction  aanaliiraf, — os  it  would  be  to  represent  Mahomet’s 
enlbusiaBtic  followers  os  rushing  into  battle  without  any  thought  of  bis  promised 
paradise.  This,  therefore,  is  a blemish  in  point  of  art^  which  every  reader  pos- 
aessing  taste  must  perceive,  whatever  may  be  bis  religiouB  or  non-religious  per- 
suasion. But  a far  higher,  and  more  important,  queetion  than  that  of  taste  ie 
involved.  For  though  Miss  Edgeworth  may  entertain  opinioDa  which  would  not 
permit  her,  with  oonsistency,  to  attribute  more  to  the  influence  of  religion  than 
she  has  done,  and  in  that  OMe  may  stand  acquitted,  in  foro  eon#ci«nfi«,  of  will- 
fully suppressing  anything  which  ahe  acknowledges  to  be  true  and  important ; 
yet,  as,  a writer,  it  must  still  be  considered  os  a great  blemish,  in  the  eyes  at 
least  of  those  who  think  differently,  that  virtue  should  be  studiously  inouicnted, 
with  scaroely  any  reference  to  what  they  regard  ae  the  mainspring  of  it,— that 
vice  should  be  traced  to  every  other  souroe  except  the  want  of  religious  princi- 
ple,— that  the  most  radical  change  from  worthlessness  to  excellence  should  be 
represented  as  wholly  independent  of  that  Agent  which  they  consider  as  the  only 
one  that  can  accomplish  it, — and  that  oonaolation  under  aflliotion  should  be  repre- 
sented as  derived  from  every  source,  except  the  one  which  they  look  to  as  the 
only  true  and  sore  one.  “ Is  it  nut  because  there  is  no  God  in  Israel,  that  ye  have 
sent  to  inquire  of  Baalxebub,  the  God  of  Ekron  T”  Thia  vital  defect  in  such  worka 
should  be  constantly  pointed  out  to  the  young  reader ; and  he  should  be  warned 
that,  to  realize  the  picture  of  noble,  disintwested,  thorough-going  virtue,  pre- 
sented in  such  and  each  an  instance,  it  is  abedntely  neoemry  to  resort  to  those 
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pnaciptes  wiuoli  in  thc«e  fetions  are  nnnotioed.  He  should,  in  abort,  be  reminded 
that  all  these  things  that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report,*’  which  have  been  placed 
before  him,  are  the  genuine  frnita  of  (be  Holy  Land  ; though  the  spies  who  have 
brought  them  being  also  an  evil  report  of  that  land,  and  would  persuade  us  to 
remain  wandering  in  the  wildemesa. 

The  student  of  history,  also,  should  be  on  his  guard  against  the  indirect  infla- 
enoe  likely  to  be  exercised  on  his  opinions.  On  this  point  1 inks  the  liberty  of 
^noting  a passage  from  my  Leetureg  on  PoUticul  Ec9W»my 

**  An  injudietons  reader  of  history  is  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  cirenmstanoe, 
that  historians  and  tnivclers  occupy  themselves  principally  (as  is  natural)  with 
the  relation  of  whatever  ia  rtmark<iAUy  and  different  from  what  commonly  takes 
place  in  their  own  time  or  oountry.  They  do  not  dwell  on  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  buroao  life,  (whieb  are  prooisely  what  furnish  the  data  on  which  political 
seonomy  proceeds,)  but  on  every  thing  that  appears  an  exception  to  general 
rnlra,  and  in  any  way  such  as  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  The  sort  of 
information  which  the  political  economist  wants  is  introduced,  for  the  most  part, 
only  incidentally  and  obliquely ; and  is  to  be  oolleoted,  imperfectly,  from  scattered 
allosioDs.  So  that  if  you  will  give  a rapid  glance,  for  instance,  at  the  history  of 
these  islands,  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  present  day,  you  will 
find  that  tho  differenoes  between  the  two  sUtos  of  the  country,  in  most  of  the 
points  with  which  our  science  is  ooBveiaant,  are  but  very  imperfectly  aocounted 
for  in  the  main  outline  of  the  narrative. 

If  it  were  possible  that  we  could  have  a full  report  of  the  common  businees 
and  common  oonversatHNi,  in  the  markets,  the  sbope,  and  Che  wbarfii  of  Athens 
and  Ptneus,  for  a tingle  day,  it  would  probable  throw  more  light  on  the  state  of 
things  in  Greece  at  that  time,  in  all  that  political  eoooomy  is  most  ooocemed  with, 
than  all  the  biatories  that  are  extant  put  together. 

“ There  is  a danger,  therefore,  that  the  mind  of  the  student,  who  proceeds  in 
the  manner  1 have  deecribed,  may  have  been  even  drawn  off  from  the  class 
of  laots  which  are,  for  the  purpoeo  in  question,  most  important  to  be  attended  to. 

“ For,  it  should  be  observed  that  in  all  stodia  there  is  a danger  to  he  guarded 
against,  which  Bacon,  with  hia  usual  acuteness,  baa  pointed  out : Uiat  moat  men 
are  so  anxioua  to  make  or  seek  for  some  application  of  what  they  have  been 
learning,  as  not  onfleqoently  to  apply  it  improperly,  by  endeavoring,  lest  their 
knowledge  should  lie  by  them  idle,  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  some  question  to  which 
it  is  irrelevant ; like  Horace's  painter,  who,  being  skillful  in  drawing  a cyprem, 
was  for  introdoong  one  into  the  picture  of  a shipwreck.  Baoon  complains  of 
this  tendency  among  the  logicians  and  metaphysicians  of  his  day,  who  introdnoed 
an  absurd  and  peruioious  applioatioa  of  the  studies  in  which  they  had  been  con- 
verfsnt,  into  natural  pbiloac^y : * Artis  ssepe  ineptns  fit  omis,  ne  sit  nuUu*.^ 
But  the  same  danger  besets  those  oouversaot  in  every  other  iRody  likewise, 
(political  economy  of  oouree  not  excepted,)  that  may  from  time  to  time  have 
oooupied  a large  share  of  each  man's  attention.  He  b tempted  to  seek  for  a 
solutioQ  of  every  questioo  on  every  rabjeot,  by  a reference  to  his  own  fovorite 
Boienoe  or  branob  of  knowledge  \ like  a aoboolboy  when  first  intrusted  with  a 
knife,  who  ia  for  tryii^  its  edge  on  every  thing  that  cornea  in  hia  way. 

**  Now  in  reference  to  the  punt  immediately  before  ua,  he  who  is  well  road  ia 
history  and  In  travels  should  be  warned  of  the  danger  (the  more  on  acoonnt  of 
the  real  high  importanoe  of  snob  knowledge)  of  nusapplying  it,— of  saf^Kwng 
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that  beoaoto  political  economy  ia  cooveraaot  with  human  iransaciiantj  and  be  ia 
aci|uaiDted  with  ao  macb  greater  an  amount  of  human  troMactiont  than  the 
generality  of  men,  he  must  have  an  advantage  over  them  in  precUely  the  same 
degree,  in  diacuaaing  quoatvons  of  political  economy.  Undoubtedly  he  h<u  a 
great  advantage,  if  he  ia  careful  to  keep  iu  view  the  true  principles  of  the  acieuce; 
but  otberwiae  he  may  even  labor  under  a dia>advantuge,  by  forgetting  tltai  (oa  1 
just  DOW  obeerved)  the  kind  tA  trunaoctioos  which  are  made  moel  prominent  and 
occupy  tlie  chief  apace,  in  the  worka  of  hiatoriana  and  travelers,  are  usually  not 
those  of  every-day  life,  with  which  political  economy  is  converaant.  It  is  in  the 
aamu  way  tluit  an  accurate  military  turvey  of  any  district,  or  a aeries  of  sketches 
aecoinpanying  a picturesque  tour  through  it,  may  even  serve  to  mislead!  one  who 
ia  seeking  fur  a knowledge  of  its  agrtcu/tura/  condition,  if  be  does  not  keep  in 
mind  the  different  objects  which  different  kinds  of  survey  have  in  view. 

Geologists,  when  commissioning  their  friends  to  procure  them  from  any  for> 
eign  country  such  specimens  os  may  convey  an  idea  of  its  geological  character, 
are  accustomed  to  warn  them  against  sending  over  oollections  of  curiosities — i.  c. 
specimens  of  spars,  stalactites,  &c.,  which  arc  acoounted,  in  that  country,  curioos, 
from  being  rarities,  and  which  consequently  couvey  no  correct  notion  of  its  gen- 
eral features.  What  tliey  wont  is,  specimens  of  the  commonest  strata, — the 
stoDi*s  with  which  tile  roads  are  mended,  and  the  liouses  built,  &c.  And  some 
fragments  of  these,  which  in  that  country  are  acoounted  mere  rubbish,  they 
I sometimes,  with  much  satisluction,  find  casually  adAering  to  the  specimens  sent 
I them  08  curiosities,  and  constitatiDg,  for  Uieir  object,  tlie  most  important  part 
of  the  collection.  Histories  are  in  general,  to  the  political  economist,  what  such 
collections  ore  to  the  geologist.  The  casual  allusions  to  common,  and  w'liat  are 
considered  insignificant  matters,  conveying  to  him  the  most  valnaUe  information. 

An  injudicious  study  of  history,  then,  may  even  prove  a hindrance  instead 
of  a help  to  the  forming  of  right  views  of  political  economy.  For  not  only  are 
many  of  the  transactions  which  are,  in  the  historian’s  view,  the  most  important, 
such  as  are  the  least  important  to  the  political  economist,  but  also  a great  propor- 
tion of  them  consists  of  what  arc  in  reality  the  greatest  tin/>edimenfs  to  the  prog- 
ress of  a society  in  wealth : tIz.,  wars,  revolutions,  and  distarbanocs  of  every 
kind.  It  is  not  in  consequence  of  these,  but  in  spite  of  them,  that  sr^iety  has 
made  the  pre^fress  which  in  fact  it  baa  made.  So  that  in  taking  such  a survey 
* as  history  furnishes  of  the  course  of  events,  for  instance,  for  the  lost  eight  hund- 

red years,  (the  period  1 just  now  alluded  to,)  not  only  do  wc  find  little  mention 
of  the  causes  which  have  so  greatly  increased  national  wealth  during  that  period, 
but  what  we  chiefly  do  read  of  is,  Uie  counteracting  causes  j especially  the  won 
which  have  been  raging  from  time  to  time,  to  the  destruction  of  capital,  and  the 
hindrance  of  improvement.  Now,  if  a ahip  had  performed  a voyage  of  eight 
hundred  leagues,  and  the  register  of  it  contained  ao  account  chiefly  of  the  con- 
trary winds  and  currents,  and  made  little  mention  of  favorable  gales,  we  might 
well  be  at  a loss  to  understand  how  the  reached  her  destination } and  might  even 
be  led  into  tlie  mistake  of  sapposing  that  the  contrary  winda  had  forwarded  her 
in  her  course.  Tet  inch  is  history  I’’ 

In  reference  to  the  study  of  history,  I have  elsewhere  remarked  upon  the  im 
portonce,  among  the  intellectual  qualifications  for  such  a study,  of  a vivid  imag- 
ination,— a &oalty  which,  oonaequeotly,  a skillfnl  narrator  must  himself  possess, 
and  to  which  he  most  bo  able  to  famish  exoitement  in  others.  Some  may,  per 
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hape,  bo  startled  at  this  remark,  who  have  been  acoostomed  to  consider  imagina- 
tion as  having  no  other  office  than  to /sign  and  to  fislsify.  Every  fiMsalty  is  liable 
to  abuse  and  misdirection,  and  imagination  among  the  rest ; but  it  is  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  it  necessarily  tends  to  penert  the  truth  of  history,  and  to  mislead 
the  judgment  On  the  contrary,  our  view  of  any  transaction,  especially  one  that 
is  remote  in  time  or  place,  will  necessarily  be  imperfect,  generally  inoorrect,  unlesa 
it  embrace  something  more  than  the  baro  outline  of  the  ooourrences,— unless  we 
have  before  the  mind  a lively  idea  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  events  took  place, 
the  habits  of  thought  and  of  feeling  of  the  actors,  and  all  the  oi  reams  tan  oes  con- 
nected with  the  traosacUoD ; unless,  in  short,  we  can  in  a considerable  degree 
transport  ourselves  out  of  our  owu  age,  and  country,  and  persons,  and  imagine 
ourselves  the  agents  or  spectators.  It  is  from  consideration  of  all  thi*se  circum- 
stances that  we  are  enabled  to  form  a right  judgment  as  to  the  facta  which  history 
records,  and  to  derive  instruotioo  from  it.  What  we  imagine  may  indeed  be 
merely  tmag^nsry,  tliat  is,  unreal ; but  it  may  again  be  what  actually  docs  or  did 
exist.  To  say  that  imagination,  if  not  regulated  by  sound  judgment  and  sufficient 
knowledge,  may  chance  to  convey  to  us  false  impressions  of  past  events,  is  only 
to  say  that  man  is  fallible.  But  such  false  impressions  are  even  much  the  more 
likely  to  take  possession  of  tboso  whose  imagination  U feeble  or  uncultivated. 
They  are  apt  to  imagine  the  things,  persons,  times,  countries,  &o.,  which  they 
read  of,  as  much  less  diSerent  from  what  they  see  around  them  tlian  Is  really  the 
case. 

The  practical  importance  of  such  an  exercise  of  imagination  to  a full,  and 
clear,  and  consequently  pruhtable  view  of  the  transactions  related  in  history,  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  In  respect  of  the  very  earliest  of  all  human  transac- 
tions, it  is  matter  of  common  remark  how  prone  many  are  to  regard  with  mingled 
wonder,  contempt,  and  indiguation,  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents;  os  if 
they  were  not  a lair  sample  of  the  human  race ; as  if  any  of  us  would  not,  if 
ho  bad  been  placed  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  have  acted  as  they 
did.  The  Corinthians,  probably,  had  perused  with  the  tame  barren  wonder  the 
history  of  the  backtlidings  of  the  Israelites ; and  needed  that  Paul  should  remind 
them,  that  these  things  were  written  for  their  example  and  admonition.  And 
sU,  in  almost  every  portion  of  history  they  read,  have  need  of  a corresponding 
warning,  to  endeavor  to  fancy  themselves  the  persons  they  read  of,  that  they  may 
reoc^ize  in  the  accounts  of  post  times  the  portraiture  of  our  own.  From  not 
putting  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  persons  firing  in  past  times,  and  entering 
fully  into  all  their  fecUngs,  we  are  apt  to  forgot  how  probable  many  things  might 
appear,  which  we  know  did  not  take  place ; and  to  r^;ard  as  perfectly  chimeri- 
cal, expectations  which  we  know  were  not  realized,  but  which,  had  we  lived  in 
those  times,  we  should  doubtless  have  entertained;  and  to  imagine  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  thoee  evils  which,  were,  in  foot,  escaped.  We  are  apt  also  to  make 
too  little  allowanoes  for  prejudices  and  associations  of  ideaa,  which  no  longer  exist 
precisely  in  the  same  form  among  ourselves,  but  which,  perhaps,  are  not  more  at 
variance  with  right  reason  than  others  with  which  ourselves  are  Infected. 

“Sfadees  serve  for  delight^  for  omamenty  and  for  aiility.'" 

Wo  should,  then,  cultivate,  not  only  the  cornfields  of  our  minds,  but  the 
pleasure-grounds  also.  Every  faculty  and  every  study,  however  worthless  they 
may  be,  when  not  employed  in  the  serrioe  of  God, — however  debased  and  pol* 
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luted  when  deroted  to  the  serrice  of  ■m, — ^become  ennobled  and  a&Dctificd  when 
directed,  1^  one  wboee  oonstmolng  motive  is  the  lore  of  Christ,  towards  a good 
object.  Let  not  the  Christian,  then,  think  “ soom  of  the  pleasant  land.”  That 
land  is  the  field  oi  aodent  and  modem  literature— of  philosophy,  in  almost  all  its  * 

departments— of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  persuasion.  Every  part  of  it  may  be 
oaltivated  with  advantage,  as  the  Land  of  Canaan  when  bestowed  upon  God^a 
peculiar  people.  They  were  not  commanded  to  lot  it  lie  waste,  as  incurably  pol- 
luted by  the  abominations  of  its  first  inhabitants  *,  but  to  cultivate  it,  and  dwell  in 
H,  living  in  obedienoe  to  the  divine  laws,  and  dedicating  Its  choicest  fruits  to  the 
Lord  their  God. 
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LORD  CnESTEBFIELD’8  LETTERS  TO  RIS  BOX. 

Philip  Dormer  Stashope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  horn 
in  Loudon,  September  23,  1G04.  Having  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  1714.  In  1715  he  was  appointed  a 
gentleman  of  tlio  bed-chamber  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament,  where  he  signalized  his  entrance  by  his 
graceful  elocution.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1720,  ho  passed 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1 738  he  was  made  Special  Ambassador 
to  Holland;  and,  on  his  return,  George  II.  apjiointcd  him  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household;  and,  in  1745,  he  was  made  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  where  he  inaugurated  a policy  of  conciliation 
which  made  his  administration  very  popular.  He  accepted  the 
office  of  Principal  Secretary  of  State  in  April.  1740,  which  ho 
resigned  in  1748. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  intimate  with  Pope,  Swift,  Voltaire,  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  other  literary  men  of  his  time.  His  intercourse  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  was  at  no  time  intimate,  was  abruptly  closed  by 
the  well-known  indignant  letter  from  the  lexicographer,  on  the 
appearance  of  a patronizing  notice  of  his  great  work  in  the  world, 
of  November  22,  1754,  and  which  has  outlived  much  of  the  litera- 
ture of  that  day. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I waited  in  your  outward 
room,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door;  during  which  time  I liavc  been  push- 
ill,;;  uu  iny  work  through  ditUcultics,  of  which  it  Is  useless  to  complain, 
end  liave  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publication,  wlUiout  one  act  of 
assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smite  of  favor.  . . . The  no- 
tice wiiich  you  have  been  picasea  to  take  of  my  labors,  tiad  it  been  early,  had 
been  kind;' but  it  has  been  delayid  till  1 am  mdilfenmt,  and  cannot  enjoy  it 
till  1 am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it;  till  1 am  known,  and  do  not  want  iL 
, . . Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  witli  so  little  obligation  to  anv  fa- 
vorer of  learning,  I shall  not  be  disappointed,  though  I should  coiicluJe  it. 
If  less  be  possible  with  life.” 

Chesterfield’s  reputation  as  on  author  is  founded  chiefiy  on  his 
LetUm  to  hit  Son,  which  appeared  in  1774,  after  Ids  death;  and, 
although  written  for  a special  purpose,  and  without  reference  to 
publication,  and  published  without  reference  to  his  ultimate  judg- 
ment as  to  special  suggestions,  they  have  been  widely  read,  and  have 
exerted  a wide  and  deep  influence  on  the  aims  and  details  of  liberal 
culture. 
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ms  OWN  EDCCATION  AND  TRAINING. 

HU  moUicr«  daughter  of  George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  died  wliile  this  son 
was  quite  young,  and  bis  ctlucuUon,  througli  u neglect  of  the  father,  devolved, 
mainly,  upon  his  grandinotlier.  Lady  Halifax,  n woman  of  mucli  sense  and 
sensibility.  Her  house  was  the  resort  of  Hie  leading  politicians  and  best 
company  of  tlic  city,  whose  conversation  decided  the  Uistcs  of  the  youth,  who 
was  a nice  obiierver  of  men  and  manners.  And  he  owed  much  to  a ca.<ual  re- 
mark of  Lord  Galway,  who,  obsening  in  him  u strong  incllnution  to  political 
life,  but  at  the  same  time  an  unconqucrublo  taste  for  pleasure,  witli  some  tinc- 
ture of  laziness,  remarked : “ If  you  intend  to  be  a man  of  business,  you  must 
be  an  early  riser.  In  the  distinguished  posts  your  parts,  rank,  and  fortune  will 
entitle  you  to  fill,  you  will  be  liable  to  have  visitors  at  every  liuur  of  the  day, 
and  unless  you  will  rise  early,  you  will  never  have  any  leisure  to  yourself.” 
He  took  the  liint,  and  acted  ujwn  it  through  life. 

His  early  instruction,  till  he  was  eighteen,  was  by  private  tutors,  and  his  de- 
sire to  excel  was  the  spur  of  youthful  exertion  both  in  books  ai\d  plays.  In 
n letter  to  his  son  (then  eleven),  he  says : * I should  liavc  l>cen  ashamed  If  any 
boy  of  that  age  had  learned  his  book  better,  or  played  at  any  game  better  than 
I did ; I should  not  have  rested  a moment  till  I had  got  before  him.’  In  1713 
(then  in  his  eighteenth  year)  he  entered  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge^  In  a letter  to 
bis  French  teacher  in  London  he  writes : * I have  passed  tlie  last  werk  at  Uio 
Bishop  of  Ely's,  who  lives  fifU^en  miles  off,  and  have  seen  more  of  tlie  coun- 
try than  I bail  seen  in  all  my  life,  and  which  U vciy  agreeable  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. I continue  constant  at  my  studies,  which  as  yet  arc  but  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  I slmll  soon  commence  civil  law,  philosophy,  and  mutliematies. 
I find  this  colleg<i  infinitely  the  in  the  whole  university,  for  it  Is  the  small- 
est, and  is  filled  with  lawyers,  w ho  liavc  been  in  the  world  and  understand  life. 
"We  have  but  one  clergyman,  w'ho  Is  the  only  man  in  the  college  who  gcU 
drunk.*  While  at  the  university  ho  paid  particular  attention  to  Uie  great  mas- 
ters of  oratorj*.  In  a letter  to  liis  st>u,  he  n’fcrs  to  Uiis  subject : * Whenever 
I read  pieces  of  elwiucncc,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  I used  to  write 
down  Uie  shining  passages,  and  then  translate  thimi  as  well  and  elegantly  as  I 
could;  if  in  Latin  or  French,  into  English;  if  English,  into  Freiieh.  This, 
which  I practiced  for  some  years,  not  only  Improved  and  formed  my  style, 
but  imprinted  in  my  mind  and  inemorj’  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  authors.* 

In  1714  he  sets  out  on  the  grand  tour  of  Holland,  France,  and  Italy — and  os 
he  was  without  a tutor,  he  w’os  left  to  his  o^vn  judgment,  which  proved  in 
some  rest>octs  excellent,  and  in  otlicrs  periious.  His  love  of  shining,  and  his 
avowed  principle  of  observing  and  copying  tlio  habits  and  manners  of  polite 
society,  led  him  Into  gambling,  * wldch,’  he  remarks  in  a letter  to  Ills  sou : * far 
from  udoming  ray  character,  has,  I am  conscious,  been  a great  blemisi)i  to  It* 
His  Inlroduetlon  to  tlie  world  of  men  ond  wonum  is  thus  dcscrib».*d  : 

At  nineteen  I left  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  I was  an  absuluto 
pedant:  when  I talked  my  best  I quoted  Horace;  when  I aimed  at  being  fa- 
cetious, I quoted  Murtiuf;  and  when  I had  a mind  to  be  a fine  gentlemuu,  1 
talked  Ovid.  I was  convinced  that  none  but  the  aueients  had  euimnun  sense; 
tliul  Uie  classics  contained  everything  that  was  cither  necessary,  useful,  or  or- 
namental to  men;  and  I was  not  without  thought  of  wearing  the  Ui^ivh-ilU 
of  tile  Homans,  instead  of  the  vulgar  and  Uliberai  dress  of  the  modems. 
With  these  excellent  notions.  I vrent  first  to  the  Hague,  wlicre,  by  li»e  lielpof 
several  letters  of  recommendation,  I was  soon  introduced  into'  all  the  best 
company ; and  wlierc  I very  soon  discovered  that  I was  totally  misUikou  in  al- 
most every  one  notion  I hud  entertained.  Fortunately,  I had*  a strong  dcsiro 
to  please  (the  mixed  result  of  gootl-naturc,  and  a vanity  by  no  means  blam- 
ftble),  and  was  sensible  that  I had  notlung  but  the  desire.  I therefore  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  acquire  tlie  means  too.  I studied  attentively  and  minutely  the 
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dress  the  air,  tho  manner,  the  address,  and  the  turn  of  conversation,  of  all 
those  whom  I found  to  be  the  people  in  fashion  and  most  genera!  ly  allowed  to 
please.  I imitated  them  os  well  oa  I could ; If  1 heard  that  one  iimn  was  rt;ek- 
oaeJ  remarkably  genteel,  1 carefully  w’atched  his  dress,  motions,  ami  utlitiidea, 
und  formed  iny  own  upon  them.  When  I hoard  of  uiiothur,  whose  conversa- 
tion W2ts  agrecablu  und  engaging,  I lislcued  and  atlcuditd  to  the  turn  of  it.  I 
addres.sed  myself,  though  'iU  trea  maumiae  tfraci\''  to  all  the  most  fashionable 
tine  ladies ; confes^icd  and  laughed  with  them  at  my  own  aw  kwardneas  and 
ruvrne.ss,  recommending  myself^ as  an  object  for  them  h)  try  their  skill  in  form- 
ing. By  these  iiicaus  and  with  a passionate  desire  for  pleasing  everybody,  I 
came  hv  degrees  to  please  some ; and  I can  a.NSurc  you,  that  vvhatc\  er  little 
figure  f have  made  In  the  world  has  been  much  more  owing  to  that  passionate 
desire  1 had  of  pleasing  universally,  than  to  any  intrinsic  merit,  or  sound 
knowledge,  1 might  ever  have  been  master  of.  My  passion  for  i)icusing  was 
so  strong  (and  I am  very  glad  It  was  so),  that  1 own  to  you  fairly,  I wlshecl  to 
make  every  woman  1 saV  In  love  with  me,  and  every  man  I met  with  admire 
uic.  Without  this  passion  for  the  object,  1 slumld  never  have  been  so  atten- 
tive to  the  means ; and  I own  I cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  man 
of  good  nature  and  good  sense  to  be  witliout  this  {lassion.  Dogs  nut  good- 
nature  incline  us  to  please  all  those  wo  converse  with,  of  whatever  rank  or 
station  they  ma;  be  ? And  does  nc>t  good-sense  and  common  observation 
show  of  what  intlnite  use  it  Is  to  please?  *Oh,  hut  one  may  please  by  the 
good  qualities  of  the  heart  and  the  knowledge  of  the  luuid,  w ilhout  the  fash- 
ionable air,  address,  and  manner,  which  is  mere  tinsel.’  I deny  it  A man  may 
be  esteemed  and  respected,  but  1 defy  him  to  please  without  tlnmi.  Moreover, 
at  yonr  age,  I would  not  have  contented  myself  with  barely  pleasing , I wanted 
to  shine,  and  to  distinguish  uivself  iu  the  world,  as  a ntun  of  fusliioii  and  gal- 
lantry, us  well  a.s  business.  And  that  amhitiou,  or  vanity,  call  it  what  you 

r lease,  WO.S  a right  one ; it  hurt  nt>lKxly,  and  mmlc  me  exert  whatever  tuleuts 
had.  It  is  ihcspriug  of  a thousand  right  and  good  things. 

To  Uicae  extracts  from  Lord  Chesterfield’s  own  letters,  written  to  encourage 
the  elforts  of  hU  son  to  ac*iuiro  the  art  of  pleasing  in  society,  wc  add  pas.'<agc8 
from  the  graceful  and,  in  the  main,  just  criticisms  of  the  cinineut  French 
essayist,  C.  *V-  Saintc-Beuve : ■* 

In  1744,  when  he  was  only  lifty  years  of  age,  hls.poHlical  ambition  seemed, 
In  part,  to  have  died  out,  und  the  ludificrent  state  of  Ids  heaUli  left  him  to 
choose  a private  life.  And  then  the  object  of  his  secret  ideal  and  Ids  real  am- 
bition we  know  now.  Before  his  marriage,  he  Uatl,  about  the  year  by  a 
French  lady  (Mdtnc.  du  Bouchet),  wiiom  he  met  in  UoUand,  a natural  sou,  to 
whom  he  wa.s  tenderly  attached,  lie  wrote  to  thU  sou,  iu  all  sincerity,  “ From 
the  first  day  of  your  life,  t^c  dourest  object  of  mine  has  been  to  make  you  as 
perfect  as  the  weuknes.s  of  Immuu  miture  will  allow.”  Tt>wurds  the  education 
of  this  son  all  Ids  wUlie«,  all  his  aircetioiiute  and  worldly  pn^dllectlons  Umded. 
Aud  wliclhcr  Viceroy  of  Irclaiul,  or  Sccrclur}'  of  State  in  London,  In;  found 
time,  to  write  long  loiters,  full  of  minute  detaiLs,  to  1dm,  to  instruct  him  iu 
small  matters,  und  to  perfect  1dm  in  mind  and  inunucr 
The  Chesterfield,  then,  that  wc  love  esi>eelally  to  study,  is  the  man  <*f  wit 
aiid  c\i>erlencG,  w*ho  knew  all  the  ami  passed  through  all  the  phases  of 

political  und  public  life  only  to  find  out  its  smallest  resources,  and  to  tell  us 
the  last  mot ; he  who,  fi\mi  his  youth,  was  the  friend  of  Po|hj  und  Boling- 
broke,  the  introducer  into  Eugluml  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  the  corres- 
pondent of  Fontcuulle  and  Mdmc.  dcToudn;  he  whom  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions ]>laccd  among  Us  members,  who  united  the  wit  of  the  two  nations, 
a:id  who,  in  more  tlian  one  iiitellectuni  esi«y,  but  particularly  in  his  letters  to 
liL-i  son,  shows  himself  to  us  as  u inorulist,  ns  undahle  os  he  U consummate, 
tt'id  one  of  Uio  masters  of  life.  It  is  the  U<Kd)cfoucald  of  Kiiglund  of  wliotu 

* I'rcflied  to  o late  London  edition  of  Lord  Cbcslerfleld's  Letter*,  Sentence*,  and 
lu  the  Ji  ijtird  Serif*  €tf  PUtmnrf.  Ltnik*  of  LiternUtrf,  bjr  Sampsou  Low,  Son  Jt  Marilon. 
Wj  can  most  heartily  commend  this  beautifully  printed  volume  m coDtelaloi;  *11  there  U 
truly  raluAblo  la  the  four  volume*  of  letter*. 
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we  speak.  Montesquieu,  after  the  pnbilcation  of  detLoU''  wrote 

to  the  AbM  de  Gua&co,  who  was  then  in  England,  Tell  my  Lord  Chesterfield 
that  nothing  is  so  flattering  to  me  as  his  approbation;  but  that,  though  he  is 
reading  my  work  for  the  third  time,  ho  will  only  be  in  a better  position  to 
point  out  to  me  what  wants  correcting  and  rectifying  in  It;  nothing  could  be 
mure  instructive  to  me  than  hU  observations  and  his  eriLUpu."  It  was  Ches* 
tertieid  who,  speaking  to  Montesquieu,  one  day,  of  the  readiness  of  the  French 
for  revolutions,  and  their  impatience  at  slow  refonns,  s)M>kc  Uiis  Si'utciice, 
which  is  a Htumd  of  our  whole  history:  “You  French  know  howto  make 
barricades,  but  you  never  raise  barriers.** 

The  letters  b^n  with  the  A B C of  education  and  instruction.  Chestcrflcld 
teaches  his  son,  in  Freueb,  the  rudiments  of  mythology  and  history.  I do  not 
regret  the  publication  of  these  first  letters,  lie  lets  slip  some  very  excellent 
advice  in  those  early  pages.  The  little  Stanhope  is  no  more  than  eight  years 
old  when  hU  father  suits  a little  rhetoric  to  his  juvenile  understanding,  and 
tries  to  show  him  how  to  use  good  language,  and  to  express  himself  well.  Ho 
especially  recommends  to  him  atUntUm  in  all  that  be  does,  and  he  gives  the 
Word  its  full  value.  **  It  Is  attcution  alone,**  be  says,  **  which  fixes  objects  in 
the  memory.  There  Is  no  surer  mark  of  a mean  and  meagre  Intellect  in  the 
world  than  Inattention.  All  that  is  woKh  the  trouble  of  doing  at  all,  deserves 
to  be  done  well,  and  nothing  can  bo  well  done  without  attcution.’*  This  prs- 
cept  he  incessantly  repeats,  and  varies  the  application  of  it  as  his  pupil  grows, 
and  is  in  a condition  to  comprehend  It  to  its  fullest  extent.  Whether  pleasure 
or  study,  everytliiug  one  does  must  be  well  done,  done  entirely,  and  at  its 
proper  time,  without  allowing  any  distraction  to  intervene.  **  When  you  read 
Horace,  pay  attenUon  to  the  accuracy  of  his  tlmughts,  to  the  elegance  of  his 
diction,  and  to  the  beauty  of  his  pK>ctry,  and  do  not  think  of  the  *Dt  Hotnifie  d 
of  Puflendorf ; and  when  you  read  PutTendorf,  do  not  think  of  Mdme. 
de  8t  Germain ; nor  of  Pufiendorf  when  you  speak  to  Mdinc.  dc  St  Germain.** 
But  this  strong  and  easy  subjngaUon  of  the  order  of  thought  to  the  will  ouly 
belongs  to  great  or  very  good  intellects.  M.  Royer-Collard  used  to  say  that 
**what  was  most  wanting  in  our  day,  was  rt^peci  in  the  moral  disposition,  and 
atirniion  in  the  intellectual.**  Lord  Chcsterflcld,  iua  less  grave  manner,  might 
have  said  the  same  thing.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  out  what  was  wanting 
in  this  child  whom  he  wished  to  bring  up ; whoaa  bringing  up  was,  indeed, 
the  end  and  aim  of  his  life.  On  sounding  your  character  to  its  very  depths,** 
he  said  to  iiim,  **  I have  not,  thank  God,  discovered  any  vice  of  heart  or  w'eak* 
ness  of  head,  so  far ; but  1 have  discovered  idleness.  Inattention,  and  indificr* 
ence,  which  arc  only  pardonable  in  the  aged,  who,  in  the  decline  of  life,  when 
healUi  and  spirits  give  way,  have  a sort  of  right  to  that  kind  of  tranquility. 
But  n young  inun  ought  to  be  ambitious  to  slilne  and  excel.**  And  it  is  pn^ 
ciscly  tins  suered  fire,  tills  lightning,  tlmt  makes  Achilles,  the  Alexanders,  and 
the  Caesars  to  be  Ibf  Jlrd  in  etrry  undertaiciiig,  this  motto  of  noble  licarts  and  of 
eminent  men  of  all  kinds,  that  nature  hod  primarily  neglected  to  place  in  the 
honest  but  thoroughly  mediocre  soul  of  the  younger  Stanhope : **  You  appear 
to  want,”  said  hia  father,  **  that  tM'ru/a  vU  anuni  which  excites  the  majority  of 
young  men  to  please,  to  strive,  and  to  outdo  others.**  “ When  I was  your 
age,”  be  says  again,  **  I should  have  been  ashamed  for  another  to  know  his 
lesson  hetUT  or  to  have  been  before  mo  in  a gome,  and  1 should  have  had  no 
rest  till  I had  regained  the  advantage.”  All  this  little  course  of  education  by 
letters,  oirvrs  a sort  of  conUimoua  dramatic  interest;  we  follow  the  cfTorts  of 
a fine,  distinguished,  energetic  nature  as  Lord  Cliestcrficld’s  was,  engaged  in  a 
contest  wlUi  a disposition  honest  but  indolent,  with  an  easy  and  dilatory  tern* 
peruiuent,  from  wiiicli  it  wouKl,  ut  any  expense,  form  a niastcri>icce  occom* 
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pushed,  amiable  and  original,  and  with  which  It  only  sncceeded  in  making  a 
sort  of  ceUmablo  copy.  What  snatains  and  almost  touches  the  reader  in  this 
strife,  where  so  much  art  Is  used,  and  where  the  Inevitable  counsel  is  the  some 
beneath  all  metamorphoses,  la  the  true  fatherly  aflectlon  which  animates  and 
inspires  the  delicate  and  excellent  master,  as  patient  as  he  Is  full  of  vigor, 
lavish  In  resources  and  skill,  never  discouraged,  untiring  In  sowing  elegances 
and  graces  on  this  Infertile  soil.  The  young  man  is  placed  at  the  Academy, 
with  M.  dc  la  Gu^rinlere  (not  till  1751,  when  he  was  nineteen,  too  old  to  profit 
by  such  Instmctlon)  \ the  morning  ho  devotes  to  study,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  is  to  be  consecrated  to  the  world.  Pleasure  Is  now  the  lost  branch  of 
your  education,*'  this  indulgent  father  writes ; **  it  will  soften  and  polish  your 
manners,  it  wilt  Incite  you  to  seek,  and  finally  to  acquire  ffnuet.**  Upon  this 
last  point  he  Is  exacting,  and  shows  no  quarter.  Oroees^  ho  returns  continually 
to  them,  for  withont  them  all  effort  Is  vain.  If  they  are  not  natural  to  you, 
cultivate  them,"  he  cries.  Ho  Indeed  speaks  confidently;  os  If,  to  cultivate 
graces.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  have  them  already ! 

Tlie  gentle  and  the  frivolous  are  perpetually  mingling  in  these  letters.  Mar> 
cel,  the  dancing-master,  is  very  often  recommended,  Montesquieu  no  less.  The 
Abbd  dc  Guasco,  a sort  of  toady  to  Montesquien,  is  a useful  personage  for 
introductions.  **  Between  you  and  me,"  writes  Chesterfield,  " he  has  more 
knowledge  than  genins ; but  a eUirr  tnan  knoM  ftow  to  nuika  ttm  of  et/en/thinf/^ 
and  every  man  is  good  for  something.  As  to  tlte  President  de  Montesquien, 
he  Is  in  all  respects  a precious  acquaintance ; has  gmius,  %nth  the  v\oA  exten- 
five  reading  In  the  %eorld.  Drink  <f  this  fountain  as  much  as  possil/le.** 

Of  authors,  those  whom  Chesterfield  particularly  recommends  at  this  time, 
and  tliosc  whose  names  occur  most  frequently  in  his  counsels,  are  La  Roche* 
foucald  and  La  Bmydre.  “ If  you  read  some  of  La  Rochefoucald's  maxims  In 
the  morning,  consider  them,  examine  tliem  well,  and  compare  them  with  the 
originals  yon  meet  in  the  evening.  Read  La  Bmy^rc  In  the  morning,  and  see 
in  the  evening  If  his  portraits  arc  correct”  But  these  guides,  excellent  as 
they  arc,  have  no  other  use  by  themselves  than  that  of  a map.  Without  per* 
sonal  observation  and  experience,  they  would  be  useless,  and  would  even  bo 
conducive  to  error,  os  a map  might  bo  If  one  thought  to  get  from  It  a complete 
knowledge  of  towns  and  provinces.  Better  read  one  man  than  ten  books. 
” Tlic  world  Is  a country  that  no  one  has  ever  known  by  means  of  dcscrip* 
lions ; each  must  traverse  It  In  person  to  bo  thoroughly  inlUated  Into  Its  ways.” 

Lord  Chesterfield  Intended  this  beloved  son  for  a diplomatic  life;  he  at  first 
found  some  difficulties  In  the  way  on  account  of  his  illegitimacy.  To  cut 
short  these  objections,  he  sent  his  son  to  Parliament ; it  was  the  surest  method 
of  conquering  the  scruples  of  the  court.  Mr.  Stanhope,  In  his  maiden  speech, 
hesitated  a moment,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  notes.  Uo  did  not 
make  a second  attempt  at  speaking  in  public.  It  appears  that  he  succeeded 
better  In  diplomacy,  In  those  second-rate  places  where  solid  merit  is  sufficient 
He  filled  the  post  of  ambassador  extraordinary  to  tlic  court  of  Dresden.  But 
his  health,  always  delicate,  failed,  and  his  father  bad  the  misfortune  to  see 
him  die  before  him,  when  he  was  scarcely  thirty-six  years  old  (1768). 

niNTS  ON  CONVEllSATION. 

Talk  often,  but  never  long ; in  that  case,  if  you  do  not  please,  at  least  yon 
arc  Hire  not  to  tire  your  hearers.  Pay  your  own  reckoning,  but  do  not  treat 
the  whole  company ; this  being  one  of  the  very  few  coses  In  which  people  do 
not  care  to  be  tinted,  every  one  being  freely  convinced  that  he  has  where* 
withiil  to  pay. 

Tell  8U»ries  very  seldom,  and  absolutely  never  but  when  they  arc  very  apt, 
and  very  sliort.  Omit  every  circumstance  that  is  not  material,  and  beware  of 
digressions  To  have  frequent  recourse  to  narrative,  betrays  great  want  of 
Imagination. 
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LORD  chesterfield’s  LETTERS  TO  HIS  BON. 


Never  hold  anybody  bv  Uic  button,  or  the  hand,  in  order  to  bo  hoard  onr  ; 
for,  If  people  are  not  williiiij  to  hear  you,  you  had  much  better  hold  your 
to^ue  than  Uicm. 

Tuko,  rather  than  jjivc,  the  tone  of  the  company  you  arc  In.  If  you  have 
part«,  you  will  show  tlicin,  more  or  leas,  u^ion  every  subject;  utid  if  you  have 
not,  you  inid  better  talk  sillily  ui)on  a subject  of  other  people’s,  than  of  your 
own  choosing. 

Avoid,  as  much  as  you  can,  in  mired  companies,  aryumentative,  polemical 
conversations ; which,  though  tliey  should  not,  yet  certainly  do,  indispose,  for 
a time,  the  coiiU'stlti;^  parlies  towards  each  other;  and  if  the  coiitroverBy 

Sjrows  warm  and  noisy,  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  It  by  some  genteel  levity  or 
okc.  I quieted  such  a conversation  imbbub  once,  by  representing  to  them 
that,  tliough  I wa.**  persuaded  none  there  present  would  roi)cal,  out  of  c<jui- 
paiiy,  what  passed  in  it,  yet  I could  not  answer  for  the  discretion  of  the  pas- 
6cng<Ts  on  the  street,  who  must  necessarily  hear  ail  that  was  said. 

Al>ovc  all  things,  and  upon  all  occasions,  avoid  speaking  of  yomveif,  if  it 
he  possible.  Such  is  the  natural  pride  and  vanity  of  onr  hearts,  that  H per- 
petuaiiy  breaks  out,  even  in  people  of  Ute  best  parts,  In  ail  the  various  luuUea 
and  figures  of  the  egotism. 

This  ]irinciplo  of  vanity  and  pride  is  so  strong  in  human  nature,  that  it 
descends  even  to  the  lowest  ol»jects ; and  one  often  sees  people  angling  for 
prulsc,  when,  udinittini'  all  thev  say  to  be  true  (which,  by  the  way,  it  seldom 
u),  no  just  Praise  is  t<»  be  sou^lit.  'Uiie  man  atlirms  tliat  he  has  rode  post  un 
iiundred  miles  In  six  hours,  rrobably  it  is  a lie ; but  supi>08ing  It  to  be  true, 
what  then?  Why,  he  is  a verj'  good  post-boy,  that  Is  all.  Another  asserts, 
and  probably  not  withont  oaths,  that  he  has  drank  six  or  eight  bottles  of  wine 
at  a sitting.  Out  of  charity,  1 will  believe  him  a liar;  for  if  I do  not,  1 must 
think  him  u beast. 

Always  look  people  lu  the  face  when  yon  sj>eak  to  them;  the  not  doing  it 
is  thought  to  imply  eouscious  guilt;  besides  that,  you  lose  tlie  advantage  of 
observing,  by  tlielr  countenances,  what  Impn  ssion  your  discourse  makes  upon 
them.  In  oKlerto  know  people’s  rejii  sentiments,  1 trust  much  more  to  my 
eyes  than  to  mycjxps;  for  they  can  say  whatever  they  have  a mind  I should 
hear;  but  they  cun  seldom  help  looking  whut  Uiey  have  no  IntcntUm  1 should 
know. 

Neither  retail  nor  receive  scandal,  willingly  j for  though  the  defamation  of 
others  may  fur  the  present  gratify  the  muUgmty  or  pride  of  our  hearts,  cool 
rcflcclloii  will  draw  very  disaavantagc<ms  coiicUwions  from  such  a disposition ; 
and  in  the  ease  of  scandal,  as  In  that  of  robbery,  tljc  receiver  is  always  tbuught 
as  bad  as  tlie  Uiief. 

BELF-K>'OWLETX3E  .IND  JUDGMENT  OF  OTHEnS. 

In  order  to  juilge  of  the  inside  of  others,  study  your  own ; but  men  in  gen- 
eral are  very  much  alike;  and  tliough  one  has  one  prevailing  passion,  amf an- 
other lia.H  another,  yet  their  opemtioiis  are  much  tlie  same;  and  whatever  en- 
gages or  disgusts,  pleases  or  otfends  you  in  otliers,  will,  muAindix, 

engage,  disgust,  ]>lease,  or  offend  others  in  you.  Observe,  wiUi  the  utmost 
uttention,  all  the  operations  of  your  own  mind,  the  naturu  of  your  passions, 
and  the  various  motives  that  determine  your  will,  and  you  may,  in  n great  de- 
gree, km»w  all  mankind.  For  instanets  do  you  find  yourself  hurt  and  morti- 
fied when  another  makes  you  feel  bis  su])erfority,  and  your  own  inferiority,  in 
knowledge,  jmrts,  rank,  or  fortune?  You  will  certainly  lake  great  cai*eiiot  to 
make  a person,  whose  good  will,  good  word,  interesC  esteem,  or  friendship 
you  would  gain,  feel  that  superiority  in  you,  in  cose  you  have  it.  If  Uisagreij- 
ablc  Insinuations,  sly  sneers,  or  rei>eated  contradictions  lease  and  irritate  you, 
woui<l  you  use  tlnen  where  you  wished  to  engage  ami  please?  t^urely  not; 
and  1 ho|H*  you  wislj  to  engage  and  plea.se  almost  universally.  The  tempta- 
tion of  saving  a .smart  or  witty  thing,  or  and  tlie  malicious  nppluuso 

with  which  it  is  commonly  n’c'eived,  has  imule  people  who  can  say  them,  and, 
still  oftener,  pi^onlc  who  think  thev  can,  but  yet  cannot,  and  yet  try,  nioro 
enemies,  and  implacable  ones,  loo,  than  any  one  thing  that  1 know  of.  When 
sucii  Utings,  then,  shall  hapiicn  to  he  said  at  your  expense  (us  sometimes  they 
certainly  will),  reflect  seriously  upon  the  sentiments,  uneasiness,  anger,  and 
rcsenliiient  whlcli  they  excite  m yon ; and  consider  whellier  it  can  he  prudent 
by  Ute  same  means  to  excite  the'sume  sentimenU  in  others  against  you.  Ilia 
a decided  foliy  to  lose  a friend  for  a jest;  hut,  in  my  mind,  it  U not  a much 
less  degree  of* folly  to  make  uu  euemy  of  au  ludiff'ereut  and  neutral  person  for 
the  sake  of  a bon  mot. 
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LETTEBS  or  WIUJAX  PITT  (BARI.  OF  CHATHAM)  TO  HIS  NEPHEW, 
THOMAS  PITT  (LORD  CAMBLFORD),  WRITTKH  1751-71 

William  Pitt,  the  Great  Commoner  of  England,  as  he  was  gen- 
erally sjioken  of  until  this  honorably  won  designation  was  lost 
in  the  less  characteristic  title  of  Earl  of  Chatham  (conferred,  1788), 
was  bom  at  Boconnoc,  November  15,  1708.  lie  was  educated  at 
Eton,  whence  he  went,  as  a gentleman  commoner,  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  From  ill  health,  he  left  the  university  without  taking 
a degree,  and  made  a tour  through  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return 
he  obtained  a cometcy  in  the  Blues,  and  entered  Parliament  in  .Jan- 
uary, 1735,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of  Old 
Barum,  which  was  the  property  of  his  family.  On  this  field  he  won 
the  reputation  as  an  orator  and  statesman,  which,  to  the  American 
as  well  as  the  English  mind,  is  the  goal  and  stimulus  of  the  highest 
talents,  properly  trained,  worthily  directed,  and  successfully  re- 
warded. Ills  death  (May  11,  1777,  its  fatal  stroke  April  7)  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  after  one  of  his  outbursts  of  patriotic  eloquence, 
has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  painting  as  well  ns  of  history. 

The  following  series  of  letters  were  addressed  by  their  author  to 
his  nephew,  Tliomas  Pitt,  the  only  son  of  Tliomas  Pitt  (the  Earl  of 
Chatham's  eldest  brother),  of  Boconnoc,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 
Ho  was  bora  in  March,  1737,  and  died  in  Florence  in  1793.  lie  sat 
in  several  parliaments,  for  the  borough  of  Old  Barum,  was  a lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  1768,  and  created  Lord  Camelford  in  1783.  Ho  was 
married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Pinkney  Wilkinson.  Their  only  son 
was  killed  in  a duel  in  1804,  and  their  only  daughter  was  married, 
in  1792,  to  William  Lord  Grenville.  The  letters  coming,  by  this 
marriage,  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Grenville,  were  first  published  1 
by  him  in  1804,  with  a Dedication  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
‘whose  career  teaches  how  great  talents  maybe  most  successfully 
cultivated,  and  to  what  objects  they  may  most  honorably  be  di- 
rected.’ 

On  their  first  publication,  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  iv.)  justly 
observed : ‘ In  every  lino  of  these  interesting  relics,  wo  discover 
proof  that  Lord  Chatham  was  os  amiable  in  private  life  os  the  annals 
of  the  Old  and  New  World  proclaim  him  to  have  been  transoend- 
ently  great  in  the  management  of  afiairs.’ 
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The  original  edition  (1804)  was  introduced  by  Lord  QrenTillc  with 
the  following 

Ptxfaoe. 

Tho  following  letters  were  addressed  by  the  late  Lord  Chatham  to  bis 
nephew,  Mr.  Fltt  (afterwards  Lord  Camelford),  then  at  Cambrld};e.  They  are 
few  in  number,  written  for  the  private  use  of  an  individual  durini;  a short 
period  of  time,  and  contalnine  only  such  detached  observations  on  the  exteo* 
aive  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  as  occasion  mh^ht  happen  to  suggest,  in  tho 
course  of  fumlliar  correspondence.  Tct  even  Uiese  imperfect  remains  will, 
umloubtcdly,  be  received  by  the  public  witli  no  common  interest,  as  well  from 
their  own  intrinsic  value,  as  from  the  picture  which  they  display  of  the  charac« 
ter  of  their  author.  The  editor's  wish  to  do  honor  to  the  memory,  both  of  tho 
person  by  whom  they  were  written  and  of  him  to  wltoin  they  were  addressed, 
wonld  alone  have  rendered  him  desirous  of  making  these  papers  public.  But 
he  feels  a much  higher  motive.  In  tlie  hope  of  promoting  by  such  a publica- 
tion the  inscpaniblo  interests  of  learning,  virtue,  and  religion.  By  tho 
writers  of  that  school  whoso  phllosophr  consists  in  the  degradation  of  virtue, 
it  bos  often  been  triumphantly  declare^  Uiat  no  excellence  of  character  can 
stand  tho  test  of  close  observation:  iliat  no  man  is  a hero  to  his  domestic 
sen  ants,  or  to  fals  familiar  friends,  llow  much  more  just,  as  well  as  more 
amiable  and  dignified,  is  the  opposite  sentiment,  deliver^  to  us  in  tho  words 
of  Plutarch,  and  IlluRtratcd  tJirtiughonl  all  his  writings  I **  Real  virtue,*’  says 
that  inimitable  moralist,  in  his  Life  of  Pericles,  'Ms  most  loved  where  It  is 
most  nearly  seen:  and  no  respect  which  it  commands  from  strangers,  can 
equal  Uio  never  ceasing  admiration  it  excites  in  the  dally  intercourse  of 
domestic  life.” 

Tlic  following  corrcspondonce,  imperfect  as  it  is  (and  who  will  not  lament 
tiiat  many  more  such  letters  arc  not  preserved  ?),  exhibits  a groat  orator, 
statesman  and  patriot.  In  one  of  the  most  interesting  relations  of  private 
society.  Nut  as  In  Uic  cabinet  or  the  senate,  enforcing,  by  a vigorous  and 
commanding  eloquence,  those  councils  to  which  his  couDtrv  owal  her  pre- 
eminence tti^  glory;  but  hnplantlng  with  parental  kindness,  Into  tho  mind  of 
an  ingenious  youth,  seeds  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  ripened  into  full 
maturity  In  tho  character  of  a most  accomplished  man : directing  him  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  tlic  best  instrnment  of  action : teaching  him,  by 
the  cultivation  of  his  reason,  to  strengthen  and  establish  in  bis  heart  those 
principles  of  moral  rectitude  which  were  congenial  to  it;  and,  above  all,  ex- 
norting  him  to  n^late  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life  by  the  predominant  In- 
fluence of  gratitude  and  obedience  to  God,  os  the  only  sure  groundwork  of 
even'  linman  duty. 

Wlmt  parent  anxious  for  the  choRacter  and  success  of  a son,  bom  to  any 
liberal  station  in  tiiis  great  and  free  country,  would  not,  in  all  that  related  to 
his  education,  gladly  have  resorted  to  the  advice  of  such  a man?  AVbat 
youtlifiil  spirit,  animated  by  any  desire  of  future  excellence,  and  looking  for 
llie  gratification  of  that  desire  In  the  pursuits  of  honorable  ambition,  or  in 
the  consciousness  of  an  upright,  active^  and  useful  life,  would  not  embrace 
with  transport  any  opportunity  of  listening  on  such  a subject  to  the  lessons  of 
Lord  Chatham  ? They  are  here  before  him.  Not  deliver^  with  the  authority 
of  a preceptor  or  a parent,  but  tempered  by  the  afTection  of  a friend  towards 
a disposition  and  character  well  entitled  to  such  regard. 

On  that  disposition  and  character  the  editor  forbears  to  enlarge.  Their  best 
panegyric  will  bo  found  in  the  following  pages.  Lord  Caraelford  Is  there 
dosenbed  such  as  Lord  Latham  iudged  him  In  the  first  dawn  of  his  youth, 
and  sueh  as  he  continued  to  his  latest  hour.  Tlie  same  suavity  of  mannera 
and  steadiness  of  principle,  the  same  correctness  of  judgment  and  inti'grily  of 
heart,  distinguished  him  through  life;  and  the  same  aiicctionate  attachment 
from  those  w'ho  knew  him  best,  has  followed  him  beyond  the  grave. 

It  will  be  obvioQS  to  every  reader,  on  the  slightest  perusal  ox  tlie  following 
letters,  that  they  were  never  Intended  to  comprise  a perfect  system  of  educa- 
tion, even  for  the  short  portion  of  time  to  which  they  relate.  Many  points  in 
which  they  will  be  fonnd  deficient,  were  nndoubtealy  supplied  by  frequent 
opportunities  of  personal  Intercourse,  and  mneh  was  left  to  the  general  rules 
of  study  establisned  at  an  English  university.  8UU  less,  tbcreiore,  should 
the  temporary  advice  addressed  to  an  Indlvldnal,  whose  previous  education  had 
labored  under  some  disadvantage,  be  understock  as  a funeral  dissuasive  from 
the  cultivation  of  Grecian  literature.  The  sentiments  of  Lord  Chatham  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  any  such  opinion.  The  manner  iu  which,  even  in  these 
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letters,  he  speaks  of  the  first  of  poets,  and  the  greatest  of  orators:  and  Uio 
stress  which  he  lays  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  imoiortol  works, 
could  leave  no  doubt  of  his  Judi^ent  on  this  important  point.  That  jud^^incnt 
was  afterwards  most  un^ulvocolly  manifested,  when  be  was  called  upon  to 
consider  tlie  question  with  a still  hi^lier  Interest,  not  only  as  a friend  and 
fi^ardion,  but  also  ns  a fatlicr. 

“I  call  that,’*  says  Milton,  **a  complete  and  generous  education,  whlcli  fits 
a man  to  perform  Justly^  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  ofiSees,  both 
public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war/*  ^is  is  the  purpose  to  which  aU 
Knowledge  is  subordhiato;  the  test  of  all  intellectual  and  moral  cxccllcQce. 
It  is  the  end  to  which  the  lessons  of  Lord  Chatham  arc  uniformly  ^reeb  d. 
May  they  contribute  to  promote  and  encourage  its  pursuit!  Recommended, 
as  they  must  be,  to  the  ncart  of  every  reader,  by  their  warmth  of  sentiment 
and  eroquence  of  language ; deriving  additional  weight  from  the  affectionatu 
interest  by  which  they  were  dictated;  and  most  of  all,  enforced  by  the 
infiueticc  of  his  great  example,  and  the  anthority  of  bis  venerable  name. 


LKTTBB  I. 

SepUmber^  1751. 

Mr  Dbab  Child, — I am  extremely  pleased  with  yoor  translation,  now  it  is 
written  over  fair.  It  is  very  close  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  done,  In 
many  places,  with  much  spirit,  as  well  as  the  numbers  not  lame  or  rough. 
However,  an  attention  to  Mr.  Pope's  numbers  will  make  yon  avoid  some  ill 
sounds,  and  hobbling  of  the  verse,  by  only  transposing  a word  or  two,  in  many 
instances.  I have,  upon  reading  the  Eclogue  over  again,  altered  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lines,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  Latin,  as  w’cll  as  to 
render  some  beauty  which  is  contained  in  the  repeUtion  of  words  in  tender 
passages.  Ton  give  me  great  pleasure,  my  dear  child,  in  the  progress  you 
have  made.  I will  recommend  to  Mr.  Leech  to  carrj'  you  quite  Uirough 
Tirgirs  uEncid,  from  beginning  to  ending.  Pray  show  him  this  letter,  with 
my  sendee  to  him,  and  thanks  for  his  care  of  you.  For  English  poctr}*,  I 
recommend  Pope's  translation  of  Homer,  and  Dryden's  Fables  in  particular. 
1 am  not  sure  if  they  are  not  called  Tales  instead  of  Fables.  Tour  cousin, 
whom,  I am  sure,  you  can  overtake  If  you  will,  has  read  VirgU's  iEueid  iiulte 
through,  and  much  of  Horace's  Epistles.  Terence's  plays  1 would  also  dc* 
aire  Mr.  Leech  to  make  you  perfect  master  of.  Tour  cousin  bos  read  them  all. 
Go  on,  ray  dear,  and  you  will  at  least  equal  him.  You  are  so  good  that  I have 
nothing  to  wish  but  that  you  may  bo  directed  to  proper  books;  and  I trust  to 
your  spirit,  and  desire  to  be  praised  for  things  that  deserve  praise,  for  the 
figure  you  will  hereafter  make.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child. 

Tour  most  affectionate  Uncle,  „ 

William  Pitt. 


LSTTBH  II. 

Bath,  Ort.  13, 1751. 

Mr  Drab  Nbfhkw,~As  I have  been  moving  abont  from  place  to  place, 
your  letter  reached  mo  here,  at  Bath,  but  very  lately,  after  making  a consider* 
able  circuit  to  find  me.  I should  have  otherwise,  my  dear  child,  returned  you 
thanks  for  the  very  great  pleasure  you  have  given  me,  long  before  now.  The 
very  good  account  you  give  me  of  your  studies,  and  that  delivered  In  very 
go<^  Latin,  for  your  time,  has  filled  me  with  the  highest  expectation  of  your 
future  Improvements.  I see  the  foundations  so  well  laid,  that  I do  not  make 
the  least  doubt  but  you  will  become  a perfect  good  scholar;  and  have  the 
pleasure  and  applause  thst  will  attend  the  several  advantages  hereafter,  in 
the  future  course  of  your  life,  that  you  can  only  acquire  now  by  your  cmula* 
tlon  and  noble  labors  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  of  every  acquirement 
that  is  to  make  you  superior  to  other  gentlemen.  I rejoice  to  bear  that  you 
have  b^inn  Homer's  Iliad,  and  have  made  so  great  a progress  In  VlrgU.  I hope 
you  taste  and  love  those  authors  particularly.  Ton  cannot  read  them  too 
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nmcb : they  are  not  only  the  two  greatest  pootsv  bnt  they  contain  the  finest 
IcefloiiA  for  yoor  age  to  Imbibe : lesaons  of  honor,  courage,  dlslntcreatcdneba, 
love  of  truth,  command  of  temper,  gentleness  of  behavior,  humanity,  and,  in 
one  word,  virtue  in  its  true  signification.  Go  on,  my  dear  nephew,  and  drink 
as  deep  as  you  can  of  these  divine  springs : Uic  pleasure  of  the  draught  is 
equal,  at  least,  to  the  prodigious  advantages  of  it  to  the  heart  and  morals.  1 
hope  you  will  drink  them,  os  somebody  docs  in  Virgil  of  another  s<jrt  of  cup: 
* nic  impiger  hansit  spumaiitcm  putvrum’  (Quickly  he  drained  the  flowing 
bowl.)  1 shall  bo  highly  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  know  what  au* 
thors  give  you  most  pleasure.  I desire  my  sonicc  to  Mr.  Leech ; pray  tell 
him  1 will  write  to  him  soon  about  your  studies. 

LETTEa  m. 

Bath,  Jim.  12, 1754. 

My  dear  Kepiiew, — Tour  letter  from  Cambridge  alTords  roc  many  very 
sensible  j^leasures:  first,  that  you  are  at  lo.At  in  a proper  place  for  study  and 
impr«*vcmcnl,  instead  of  losing  any  more  of  tliat  most  precious  tiling,  time, 
in  I«ondon;  In  the  next  place,  that  you  seem  pleased  with  Uic  particular 
so,  l.'ty  you  arc  placed  in,  and  wUIi  Uic  gentletnan  to  whose  care  and  Instruc* 
tions  you  are  .committed ; and,  above  all,  1 applaud  the  sound,  right  sense  and 
love  of  virtue  which  appears  Ibrougli  your  whole  letter.  You  are  already 
po.csesscd  of  the  tnie  clue  to  guide  you  Uirough  this  dangerous  and  perplex- 
ing part  of  life’s  journey,  the  years  of  education;  and  upon  which  Uie  com- 
plexion of  all  Uic  rest  of  your  days  will  infallibly  depend.  I say  you  have 
tlie  true  clue  to  guide  you  in  the  maxim  you  lay  down  in  your  letter  to  me, 
namely,  tluit  the  use  of  learning  Is  to  render  a man  more  wise  and  virtuous, 
not  merely  to  make  him  more  learned.  J/liete  tua  i'irtute ; **  Go  on  and  i>ros- 
per.”  Go  on,  my  dear  boy,  by  this  golden  rule,  and  you  cannot  fall  to 
become  everything  your  generous  heart  prompts  yon  to  wish  to  he,  and  that 
mine  most  afTectionahdy  wislies  for  you.  Tlicrc  is  but  one  danger  in  your 
way,  and  that  Is,  perliaps,  natural  enough  to  your  age — the  love  of  pleasure, 
ortho  fear  of  close  application  and  laborious  diligence.  With  the  lost,  there 
is  nothing  you  may  not  conquer  ; and  tiio  first  is  sure  to  conquer  and  enslave 
whoever  does  not  strenuously  and  generously  resist  the  first  allurements  of  It, 
lest,  by  small  Indulgences,  he  fall  under  the  yoke  of  irresistible  habit 
Vltanda  esl  improba  siren,  dcsidia;  that  \tgty  symi,  ieWmess”),  I 

desire  may  bo  affixed  to  the  curtains  of  your  l>ed,  and  to  the  walls  of  yoor 
chambers.*  If  you  do  not  rise  early,  you  never  can  make  any  progress  worth 
talking  of.  Another  rule  is,  if  you  do  not  set  apart  your  boors  of  read- 
ing, and  never  Ruflfer  yourself  or  any  one  else  to  break  In  open  them,  your 
days  will  slip  through  your  bonds  unprofitably  and  frivolooely ; onpralscd  by 
all  you  w'IhIi  to  please,  and  really  oncnjoyablo  to  yourself.  Be  assured,  what- 
ever you  take  from  pleasure,  amusements,  or  indolence,  for  these  first  few 
years  of  your  life,  will  repay  you  a hundred-fold  in  the  plcasnrea,  honors,  and 
advantages  of  oil  the  remainder  of  your  days.  My  heart  is  so  foil  of  the 
most  earnest  desire  that  yoo  should  do  well,  that  I find  my  letter  has  run  into 
some  length,  which  you  will,  I know,  be  so  good  as  to  excuse.  There  remains 
now  nothing  to  trouble  you  with,  but  a little  plan  for  the  beginning  of  jour 
studies,  which  I desire,  in  a particular  manner,  may  be  exactly  followed  in 
every  title.  You  arc  to  qualify  yourself  for  the  part  in  society  to  which  your 
birth  and  estate  call  you.  Yon  arc  to  be  a gentleman  of  sneh  learning  and 
qualifications  as  may  distinguish  you  in  the  service  of  your  conntry  hereafter ; 
not  a pedant,  who  reads  only  to  be  called  learned,  instead  of  considering 
learning  only  as  an  InstrumcEt  for  acUoa  Give  me  leave,  therefore,  my  dear 
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HcpUcw,  who  bsTe  gone  before  jou^  to  point  out  to  you  the  dimgcrd  lu  your 
road ; to  guard  you  against  such  ihinga  as  I experience  my  ourn  defveti  to 
arise  from ; and,  at  the  same  time,  If  I have  had  any  little  bucccsscm  in  the 
world,  to  guide  you  to  what  I have  drawn  many  helps  from.  1 have  not  Uio 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  gentleman  who  is  your  tutor,  but  I dure  say  he  la  ^ 
every  way  equal  to  such  a ehaigc,  which  I think  no  small  one.  You  will  com* ** 
mnuicate  thla  letter  to  him,  and  1 hope  he  will  bo  so  good  as  to  comrur  with 
me,  as  to  the  course  of  study  I desire  you  may  begin  with ; and  that  such  ^ 
books,  and  such  only,  as  I have  pointed  out,  may  l>o  read.  They  arc  os  fob 
lows:  Euclid;  a coarse  of  Logic;  a course  of  Experimental  Phllobophy ; 
Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding;  bis  Treatise  also  on  the  UnderstHnd* 
ing  ; his  Treatise  on  Goyermnent,  and  Letters  on  Toleration.  I desire,  for  the 
present,  no  books  of  poetry  but  Iloracc  and  Virgil ; of  Horace,  the  Odes,  Imt 
above  all,  the  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica.  These  [xirU,  Xoetum^i  t*er*att'  vutuu^ 
9craate  diuma.  Tally  de  OfflcUs,  do  Amlcitio,  do  Scncctulu;  bis  Catillnarlim 
Oration  and  Philippics.  Sallnst.  At  leisure  hours,  an  abridgement  of  the 
history  of  England  to  be  run  through,  in  order  to  settle  in  the  mind  n general 
chronological  order  and  aeries  of  principal  evenU  and  succession  of  kiir.;B; 
proper  books  of  English  history,  on  the  true  principles  of  our  Itappy  confu- 
tation, shall  be  pointed  out  afterwords.  Burnett's  History  of  the  Rofurma- 
iion,  abridged  by  himself,  to  be  read  with  great  care.  Father  Paul  (.Sai7>r« 
History,  with  Notes  and  ObeervaUons  by  Amclot  do  la  Houssoil,  London,  IT;^ 
on  bonefleiary  matters,  in  English.  A French  master,  and  only  Mollere's  Plays 
to  be  read  with  him,  or  by  yourself,  Ull  you  have  gone  through  them  all.  Spec- 
tators, especially  Mr.  Addison’s  papers,  to  be  read  very  frequently  at  broken 
times  in  your  room.  I make  it  my  request  that  you  will  fori>c:ir*  drawing, 
totally,  while  you  are  at  Cambridge;  and  not  meddle  with  Greek,  otherwise 
than  to  know  a little  the  etymology  of  words  in  Latin,  or  English,  or  French; 
xmr  to  meddle  with  Italian.  I hope  this  little  course  will  soon  be  run  through. 

X Intend  it  as  a general  foundaUon  for  many  things,  of  Infinite  utility,  to  come 
88  SOUQ  as  this  is  finished. 

LETTER  IT. 

Bath,  Jan.  14,  1754. 

Mt  dear  NEPEBW,->Ton  will  hardly  have  read  over  one  very  long  letter 
from  me  before  you  are  troubled  with  a second.  I Intended  to  have  written 
soon,  but  I do  It  the  sooner  on  account  of  your  letter  to  your  aunt,  which  she 
txansmlited  to  me  here.  If  anything,  my  dear  boy,  could  have  bappetud  to 
raise  you  higher  in  my  esteem,  and  to  endear  yon  more  to  me,  it  is  the 
amiable  abhorrence  you  foci  for  the  scene  of  vice  and  folly  (and  of  real 
misery  and  perdiUon,  under  the  false  noUon  of  pleasure  and  spirit),  w bicli  has 
opened  to  you  at  your  college,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  manly,  brave,  gener* 
ous,  and  wise  rcsoluUon  and  true  spirit  with  whlcli  you  resisted  and  repulsed 
the  first  attempts  upon  a mind  and  heart,  I thank  God,  Infinitely  too  fimi  and 
noble,  as  well  as  too  elegant  and  enlightened,  to  be  in  any  danger  of  yielding 
to  such  contempUblc  and  wretched  corruptiona  You  charm  me  with  the 


* Lord  Orenville,  In  a note  to  the  first  edition  of  1804,  remarks 
This  plan,  drawn  up  for  one  whose  prevloos  education  had  not  been  systematic, 
does  not  rjalm  to  be  complete.  Lord  Chatham  bad  a high  appreciation  of  Grvciiin 
Uteratnre,  and  Sari  Stanhope,  in  his  life  of  William  Pitt,  quotes  Bishop  Tomiiue: 

**Itwae  ij  Lord  Chathasa's  particular  desire  that  Tbneydides  was  the  flmt  Greek 
book  which  Mr.  Pitt  read  afttf  be  came  to  college.  The  only  other  wish  ever  ex- 
pressed by  his  lordship,  ndatlvo  to  Mr.  Pitt's  s tadles,  wss,  ttot  1 wonld  read  Poly- 
bios  with  him.” 
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description  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  while  yon  say  yon  could  adore  him,  I conld 
adore  yon  for  the  natural,  gcnnlne  love  of  rlrtnc  whldi  speaks  in  all  yon  fool, 
say,  or  do.  As  to  yonr  companions,  let  this  bo  your  role:  Cultivate  the 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wheeler  which  yon  have  so  fortunately  begun ; and,  in 
general,  be  sore  to  associate  with  men  much  older  than  yourself;  scholars, 
whenever  you  can ; but  always  with  men  of  docent  and  honorable  lives.  As 
their  age  and  learning,  superior  both  to  your  own,  must  necessarily,  in  good 
sense,  and  in  the  view  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  them,  entitle  them  to  all 
deference,  and  snbmUslon  of  yonr  lights  to  theirs,  yon  will  particularly  prac* 
ticc  tliat  drst  and  greatest  rule  for  pleasing  in  conversation,  os  well  os  for 
drawing  instruction  and  Improvement  from  the  company  of  one’s  superior  in 
age  and  knowledge,  namely,  to  be  a patient,  attentive,  and  wcll*bred  hearer, 
and  to  answer  with  modesty ; to  deliver  your  own  opinions  sparingly  and  with 
pn)pcr  diffidence;  and  if  yon  are  forced  to  desire  farther  information  or 
explanation  on  a point,  to  do  It  with  proper  apologies  for  the  tronble  yon 
give ; or,  if  obliged  to  differ,  to  do  It  with  all  possible  candor,  and  an  unprejn- 
diced  desire  to  find  and  ascertain  truth,  with  au  entire  indifference  to  the  side 
on  which  that  truth  Is  to  be  found.  There  Is,  likewise,  a particnlar  attention 
required  to  contradict  wltli  good  manners;  such  as,  begging  pardon,  begging 
leave  to  doubt,  and  such  like  phrases.  Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  an 
absolute  Bilencc  for  a long  novitiate.  I am  far  from  approving  such  a taciturn- 
ity, but  I highly  recommend  the  end  and  intent  of  ^ihogoros’  injunction ; 
which  is  to  dedicate  the  first  parts  of  life  more  to  hear  and  Icam,  in  order  to 
collect  materials  out  of  which  to  form  opinions  founded  on  pro{)cr  lights,  and 
well  examined  sound  principles,  than  to  be  presuming,  prompt,  and  flippant 
in  hazarding  one’s  own  slight  emde  notions  of  things,  and  thereby  exposing 
the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of  the  mind,  like  a house  opened  to  company 
before  it  is  fitted  either  with  necessaries,  or  ornaments  for  their  recepUon  and 
entertainment.  And  not  only  will  this  disgrace  follow  from  such  temerity 
and  presumption,  but  a more  serious  danger  is  sure  to  ensue,  that  is,  the  em- 
bracing errors  for  tmth,  projndlces  for  principles ; and  when  that  Is  once  done 
(no  matter  bow  vainly  and  weakly),  the  adhering,  perhaps,  to  false  and  dan- 
gerous notions,  only  because  one  has  declared  for  them,  and  snbmitting,  for 
life,  the  understanding  and  conscience  to  a yoke  of  base  and  servile  prejn- 
diccs,  vainly  taken  up  and  absolntcly  retained.  This  will  never  be  yonr 
danger ; but  I thought  it  not  amiss  to  offer  these  reflections  to  yonr  thoughts. 
As  to  yonr  manner  of  behaving  toward  these  unhappy  young  gentlemen  yon 
describe,  let  it  bo  manly  and  cosy ; decline  their  parties  with  civility ; retort 
roller}'  with  rallcry,  always  tempered  with  good  breeding;  If  they  banter  yonr 
regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study,  banter,  In  return,  their  neglect 
of  them ; and  venture  to  own  frankly,  that  yon  came  to  learn  what  you  can, 
not  to  follow  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  pleasure.  In  short,  let  your  eictcr- 
nal  behavior  to  them  be  as  full  of  politeness  and  case  as  your  inward  estima- 
tion of  them  is  full  of  pity,  mixed  with  contempt  1 come  now  to  the  part  of 
the  advice  I have  to  offer  you,  which  most  nearly  concerns  yonr  welfare,  and 
upon  which  every  good  and  honorable  purpose  of  your  life  will  assuredly 
turn ; I mean  the  keeping  up  in  your  heart  tlie  true  sentiments  of  religion.  If 
you  arc  not  right  towards  God,  you  con  never  be  so  towards  man ; the  noblest 
sentiment  of  the  human  breast  is  here  brought  to  the  test  Is  gratitude  In 
the  number  of  a man's  virtues?  If  It  be,  the  highest  benefactor  demands  tho 
warmest  returns  of  gratitude,  love,  and  praise : lugratom  qui  dixerit,  omnift 
dixit  Wiim  you  have  ipoAm  in^ratU^ide^  you  have  epokm  every^iug  ”).  It 
a man  wants  this  virtue,  where  there  arc  infinite  obligations  to  excite  and 
quicken  it,  he  will  be  likely  to  want  all  others  toward  his  fellow  creatures, 
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whoftc  utmost  gifts  are  poor  compared  to  those  be  daily  receives  at  the  hands 
of  his  ncTer-falling  Almighty  friend.  ^Remember  thy  Creator  In  the  days  of 
thy  youth/  is  big  with  the  deepesi  wisdom ; * the  fear  of  the  Lord  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom ; and,  an  upright  hearty  that  is  understanding.*  This  Is  eter- 
nally true,  whether  the  wits  and  rakes  of  Cambridge  allow  it  or  not ; nay,  I 
most  add  of  this  religious  wisdom,  ' Uer  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all 
her  patlis  are  peace,'  whatever  your  young  gentlemen  of  pleasure  may  think  of 
a tainted  health  and  battered  constitution,  llold  fast,  therefore,  by  this  shcct- 
anchor  of  happiness,  religion ; you  will  often  wont  it  in  the  times  of  most 
danger,  the  storms  and  tempests  of  life.  Cherish  true  religion  as  preciously 
as  you  will  fly  with  abhorrence  and  contempt  superstition  and  enthusiasm.* 
The  first  is  the  perfcctiou  and  glory  of  tlic  human  nature ; the  two  last,  the 
depravation  and  disgrace  of  it  Remember,  the  essence  of  religion  Is  a heart 
void  of  ofieuco  towards  God  and  man;  not  subtle,  8i>eculative  opinions,  but  an 
active  vital  principle  of  falUi.  The  words  of  a heathen  wore  so  flue  that  I 
must  give  them  to  you : 

Compoettum  Jus,  fitfqoe  aolml ; sanctoeque  reeessus 
Hantis,  et  Inoctam  gmeroeo  pectls  honesto.t 

Go  on,  my  dear  child,  in  the  admirable  dispositions  you  have  toward  all  that 
is  right  and  good,  and  make  yourself  the  love  and  admiration  of  tlic  world  t 
1 have  neither  paper  nor  words  to  tell  you  how  tenderly  I am  yours. 

umny. 

Bath,  J<m.  24,  1754. 

I will  lose  not  a moment  before  I return  my  moot  tender  and  warm  thanks 
to  the  most  amiable,  valuable,  and  noble-minded  of  youths,  for  the  infinite 
pleasure  his  letter  gives  me.  My  dear  nephew,  what  a beautiful  tldng  Is 
genuine  goodness,  and  how  lovely  does  the  human  mind  appear  in  its  native 
purity  (In  a nature  as  happy  as  yours),  before  the  taints  of  a corrupted  world 
have  touched  it ! To  guard  you  from  the  fatal  effects  of  all  the  dangers  that 
sorround  and  beset  youth  (and  many  there  are),  I thank  God,  is  become  my 
pleasing  and  very  Important  charge ; your  own  choice,  and  our  nearness  in 
blood,  and,  still  more,  a nearer  and  dearer  relation  of  hearts,  which  I feel 
between  us,  all  concur  to  make  it  so.  1 shall  seek,  then,  every  occasion,  my 
dear  young  friend,  of  being  useful  to  you,  by  offering  you  those  lights  which 
one  must  have  lived  some  years  In  the  world  to  see  the  full  force  and  extent 
of,  and  which  the  best  mind  and  clearest  understanding  will  suggest  imper- 


* Lord  QrenrlUe  remarks,  in  s note  (1804): 

Piotarch,  in  hls  Idle  ol  Pericles,  notices  the  benefit  which  that  grwt  sUtesman 
derived  from  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  as  taogfat  by  Anaxigeris.  The  lessons 
of  Anaxageras  gave  elevation  to  hls  soul  and  sobUmity  to  bis  eloquence ; they  diffosed 
over  the  whole  tenor  of  hls  life  a temperate  and  ma)eetlc  grandeur ; taught  him  to  raise 
Ids  thoughts  from  the  works  of  Nature  to  the  contemplaUon  of  that  Perfect  and  Pore 
Intelligence  from  which  they  oiiglitate,  and  Instilled  Into  hls  mind,  of  the  dark 

and  fearful  raperatition  of  hls  times,  that  idety  which  is  confirmed  by  Reason,  and 
animated  by  Hope.** 

t Perseus,  Set  L,  tluis  translsted  by  Dryden : 

A soul  where  laars  both  human  and  dirtne. 

In  iwaetice  sore  than  specnlatlon  shine ; 

A genuine  virtue  of  a rigorous  kind. 

Purs  In  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind. 

Otflbrd,  tn  his  translation  of  these  lines,*appenda  the  remark : **  These  two  ilnes  are 
not  only  the  qntatesesioe  of  sanctity,  but  of  language,  doeeness  cramps,  and  pam> 
phrase  enfeebles  their  sense.'* 
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fectly,  Ln  any  case,  and  in  the  most  difflcnlt>  delloatn,  and  essential  pointSi 
perhaps  not  at  all,  till  experience,  that  dear-bonght  Instructor,  comes  to  our 
assistance.  What  I shall,  therefore,  moke  my  task  (a  happy,  delightful  task, 
if  I prove  a safeguard  to  so  much  opening  virtue),  is  to  be,  for  some  years, 
what  you  cannot  be  to  yourself,  your  experience;  experience  anUcii)atetl,  and 
ready  digested  for  your  use.  Thus  wo  will  endeavor,  my  dear  child,  to  join 
the  two  best  seasons  of  life,  to  establish  your  virtue  and  your  happiness  upon 
aolid  foundations.  So  much  in  general.  I will  now,  my  dear  nephew,  say  a 
few  things  to  you  upon  a matter  where  you  have  surprisingly  little  to  learn, 
considering  you  have  soon  nothing  but  Boconnoc  ; I mean  behavior. 

Behavior  is  of  infinite  advantage  or  prejudice  to  a man,  as  he  bnpi>cDs  to 
have  formed  it  to  a graceful,  noble,  engaging  aud  proper  manner,  or  to  a vul- 
gar, coarse,  ill-brod,  or  awkward  and  ungentecl  one.  Behavior,  though  an  ex- 
ternal thing,  which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  body  than  to  the  mind,  Is 
certainly  founded  in  considerable  virtues  : though  I have  knowu  instances  of 
good  men  with  something  very  revolting  and  offensive  in  their  manner  of 
behavior,  especially  when  they  have  the  misfortnno  to  be  naturally  very 
awkward  and  ungentecl;  and  which  their  mistaken  friends  have  helped  to 
confirm  them  in,  by  tcUlng  them  they  were  above  such  trifles  as  being  genteel, 
dancing,  fencing,  riding,  and  doing  all  manly  exercises,  with  grace  and  vigor. 
As  if  the  body,  because  inferior,  were  not  a part  of  the  composition  of  man ; 
and  the  proper,  easy,  ready,  and  graceful  use  of  himself,  both  in  mind  and 
limb,  did  not  go  to  make  up  the  character  of  an  accomplished  man.  Tou  arc 
in  DO  danger  of  falling  Into  this  preposterous  error;  and  I had  a great 
pleasure  In  finding  you,  when  I first  taw  you  in  London,  so  well  disposed  by 
nature,  and  so  properly  atteoUvo  to  make  yourself  genteel  in  person,  and  woU 
bred  in  behavior.  I am  very  glad  you  have  taken  a fencing  master;  Uiat 
exercise  will  give  you  some  manly,  firm,  and  graceful  attitudes ; opeu  your 
chest,  place  your  head  upright,  and  plant  you  well  upon  yonr  legs.  As  to 
the  use  of  the  sword,  it  is  well  to  know  it;  but  remember,  my  dearest 
nephew,  it  Is  a science  of  defence,  and  that  a sword  can  never  be  employed, 
by  the  band  of  a man  of  vlrtne,  in  any  other  cause.  As  to  the  carriage  of 
your  person,  bo  particularly  careful,  as  you  are  tall  and  thin,  not  to  get  a 
habit  of  stooping;  nothing  has  so  poor  a look ; above  all  things,  avoid  con. 
troctlng  any  peculiar  gesUculations  of  the  body,  or  movements  of  Uxe  muscles 
of  U19  face.  It  is  rare  to  see  in  any  one  a graceful  laughter ; it  is  generally 
better  to  smile  than  to  laugh  out,  especially  to  contract  a habit  of  laughing  at 
small  or  no  jokes.  Sometimes  it  would  be  affectation,  or  worse,  mere  morose- 
ncse,  not  to  laugh  heartily,  when  the  truly  ridiculous  circumstances  of  an 
Incident,  or  the  true  pleasantry  and  wit  of  a Uilng,  call  for  and  justify  It;  but 
the  trick  of  laughing  frivolously  Is,  by  all  means,  to  be  avoided : Rlsu  inepto, 
res  ineptior  nulla  cst  (Nothing  is  so  silly  os  a silly  laugh.) 

Now,  as  to  politeness : many  have  attempted  definitions ; I believe  It  is  best 
to  be  known  by  description,  defluiUon  uot  being  able  to  comprise  it.  I would, 
however,  venture  to  call  it  beruvoUnce  in  try/tes^  or  the  preference  of  oLhera 
to  ourselves  in  little  daily,  hourly  occurrences  in  the  commerce  of  life.  A 
better  place,  a more  commodious  seat,  priority  in  being  helped  at  table,  etc., 
what  is  it  but  sacrificing  ourselves  In  such  trifles  to  the  convenience  and  pleas- 
ure of  others?  And  this  constitutes  true  politeness.  It  is  a perpetual 
attenUon  (by  habit  It  grows  easy  and  natural  to  us)  to  the  little  wants  of  those 
we  ore  with,  by  which  wo  cither  prevent  or  remove  them.  Bowing,  ceremoni- 
ous, formal  compliments,  stiff  civlliUc^  will  never  be  politeness;  that  must 
bo  easy,  natnral,  unstudied,  manly,  noble.  And  what  will  give  this  but  a 
mind  benevolent  and  perpetually  attentive  to  exert  that  amiable  dlspoaition  in 
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triflos  toward  aU  jou  confena  and  live  with  f Benevolence  in  plater  matters 
takes  a higher  name,  and  U the  queen  of  virtues.  Nothing  U so  Incompatible 
with  politeness  as  any  trick  of  absence  of  mind.  I would  trouble  you  with  a 
word  or  two  more  upon  tome  branches  of  behavior,  which  have  a more 
serious  moral  obligation  In  them  than  those  of  mere  politeness,  which  are 
equally  important  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  I mean  a proper  behavior, 
adapted  to  the  respective  relations  wo  stand  In  toward  the  different  ranks  of 
superiors,  equals,  and  inferiors.  Let  your  behavior  towards  superiors  in 
dignity,  age,  learning,  or  any  distinguished  excellence,  be  full  of  respect, 
deference,  and  modesty.  Toward  equals,  nothing  becomes  a man  so  well  as 
wolLbred  case,  polite  freedom,  generous  franlmcas,  manly  spirit,  always 
tempered  with  genUenese  and  sweetness  of  manner,  noble  sincerity,  candor^ 
and  openness  of  heart,  qualifled  and  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  prudence, 
and  ever  limited  by  a grateful  regard  to  secrecy  in  all  things  entrusted  to  it, 
and  an  Inviolable  attachment  to  your  word.  To  Inferiors,  gentleness,  conde- 
scension, and  affability  is  the  only  dignity.  Towards  servants,  never  accustom 
yourself  to  rough  and  passionate  language.  W'hcn  they  are  good,  we  should 
consider  them  as  humUa  amici,  as  fellow  Christians,  ul  conaervi ; and  w*hen 
they  are  bad,  plfy,  admonish,  and  part  with  thorn,  if  incorrigible.  On  all 
occasions  beware,  my  dear  child,  of  anger,  that  demon,  that  destroyer  of  our 
peace. 

Ira  furor  broris  est,  antmain  rege,  qul  nisi  paret 
Ispetat;  buac  frexds,  hunc  ta  compesce  naterl—* 

LBTTBR  VT. 

Bate,  Feb.  8, 17H. 

Nothing  can  or  ought  to  give  mo  a higher  aaUsfaction,  than  the  obliging 
manner  in  which  my  dear  nephew  receives  my  most  sincere  and  affcctionata 
endeavors  to  be  of  use  to  him.  Tou  much  overrate  the  obligation,  vrliatever 
it  be,  which  youth  has  to  those  who  have  trod  the  paths  of  the  world  bcf<m 
them,  for  their  friendly  advice  how  to  avoid  the  inconveniences,  dangers,  and 
evils  which  they  themselves  may  have  run  upon  tor  want  of  such  timely 
warnings,  and  to  seize,  cultivate,  and  carry  forward  toward  perfection,  thos# 
advantages,  graces,  virtues,  and  fellcitios,  which  they  may  have  totally  missed, 
or  stopped  short  In  the  generous  pursuit  To  lend  this  helping  hand  to  tboaa 
who  arc  l>cginning  to  tread  the  slippery  way,  seems,  at  best,  but  an  office  of 
common  humanity  to  all ; but  to  withhold  it  from  one  we  truly  lov^  azid 
whose  heart  and  mind  bear  every  genuine  mark  of  the  very  soil  proper  for  all 
the  amiable,  manly,  and  generous  virtnee  to  toko  root,  and  bear  their 
heavenly  fruit;  Inward,  conscious  peace,  fame  amongst  men,  public  love, 
temporal  and  eternal  happiness ; to  withhold  It,  I aay,  in  such  on  instance^ 
would  deserve  the  W'orst  of  names.  I am  greatly  pleased,  my  dear  young 
friend,  that  you  do  mo  the  justice  to  believe  I do  not  mean  to  impose  any 
yoke  of  authority  upon  your  understanding  and  conviction.  I wish  to  warn, 
admonish,  Instruct,  enlighten,  and  convince  your  reason ; and  so  determine 
your  Judgment  to  right  things,  when  yon  shadl  be  made  to  see  that  Uicy  are 
right ; not  to  overbear  and  Impel  you  to  adopt  anything  before  you  perceive 
It  to  be  right  or  wrong,  by  the  force  of  authority.  I bear,  with  great  plcaa* 
ure,  that  Locke  lay  before  yon  when  you  lost  wrote  to  me ; and  I like  the 
observation  you  make  from  him,  that  wc  must  use  our  own  reason,  not  that 
of  another,  if  we  would  deal  fairly  by  ourselves,  and  hope  to  enjoy  a peaceful 

* nonce,  thus  rendered  by  Francis:  * 

* Anger’s  a shorter  msdnesa  of  the  mind 
Snbdne  the  tyrant,  and  in  Arttera  bind.  * 
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«)d  contented  conecicnco.  This  precept  Is  truly  worthy  of  the  dlp^nity  of 
rational  natures.  But  here,  my  dear  child,  let  roe  offer  one  distinction  to  you, 
and  it  is  of  much  moment.  It  is  this : Mr.  Locke’s  precept  Is  applicable  only 
to  such  opinions  as  regard  moral  or  rdligious  obligations,  and  which,  as  such, 
our  own  consciences  alone  can  Judge  and  detcnnine  for  ourselves : matters  of 
mere  expediency,  that  affect  neither  honor,  morality,  or  religion,  were  not  in 
that  great  and  wise  man’s  view : such  are  the  usages,  forms,  manners,  modes, 
proprieties,  decomms,  and  all  those  numberless  omameutal  little  acquire- 
ments,  and  genteel,  well-bred  attentions,  which  constitute  a proper,  graceful, 
amiable,  and  noble  behavior.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  I am  sure,  your  own 
reason,  to  which  I shall  always  refer  yon,  will  at  once  tell  you  that  you  must, 
at  first,  make  use  of  the  experience  of  others ; in  effect,  see  with  their  eyes, 
or  not  be  able  to  see  at  all ; for  the  ways  of  the  world,  as  to  its  usages  and  ex- 
terior manners,  os  well  as  to  all  thin^  of  expediency  and  prudential  consider- 
ations, a moment’s  reflection  will  convince  a mind  as  right  as  yours,  must 
necessarily  be,  to  inexperienced  youth,  with  ever  so  fine  natural  parts,  a terra 
itieoffitUa,  As  you  would  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  form  notions  of  China  or 
Persia  but  from  those  who  have  travelled  these  countries,  and  the  fidelity  and 
Bagaclty  of  whose  relations  you  can  trust;  so  will  you  as  little,  I trust,  pre- 
maturely form  notions  of  your  own  concerning  that  usage  of  the  world  (as  it 
is  called)  into  which  you  have  not  yet  travelled,  and  which  must  be  long 
studied  and  practiced  before  it  can  be  tolerably  well  known.  I can  repeat 
nothing  to  yon  of  so  infinite  consequence  to  yonr  future  welfare,  as  to  conjnro 
you  not  to  be  hasty  in  taking  up  notions  and  opinions ; guard  yonr  honest  and 
I ingenious  mind  against  this  main  danger  of  yonth.  With  regard  to  all  things 
that  appear  not  to  yonr  reason,  after  due  examination,  evident  duties  of 
honor,  morality,  or  religion  (and  in  all  such  as  do,  let  yonr  conscience  and 
reason  determine  your  notions  and  condnet),  in  all  other  matters,  I say,  bo 
slow  to  form  opinions,  keep  your  mind  in  a candid  state  of  suspense,  and 
open  to  full  conviction  when  you  shall  procure  It;  using,  In  the  meantime,  the 
experience  of  a friend  yon  can  trust,  the  sincerity  of  whoso  advice  yon  will 
try  and  prove  by  yonr  own  experience  hereafter,  when  more  years  will  have 
given  it  to  yon.  I hare  been  longer  upon  this  bead  than  1 hope  there  was  any 
occasion  for ; but  the  great  importance  of  the  matter,  and  my  warm  wishes 
for  your  welfare,  figure,  and  happiness,  have  drawn  It  from  me.  I wish  to 
know, if  yon  have  a good  French  master:  I must  recommend  the  study  of  the 
French  language,  to  speak  and  write  it  correctly,  as  to  grammar  and  orthog- 
raphy, as  a matter  of  the  utmost  and  Indispensable  use  to  yon,  if  yon  would 
any  figure  in  the  great  world.  I need  say  no  more  to  enforce  this 
recommendation:  when  I get  to  London,  I will  send  yon  the  best  French 
dlcUonar}’.  Have  you  been  tanght  geography  and  the  use  of  the  globes  by 
Mr.  Leech  ? If  not,  pray  take  a geography  master  and  Icom  the  use  of  the 
globes;  it  is  soon  known.  1 recommend  to  yon  to  acquire  a clear  and 
thorough  notion  of  what  is  called  the  solar  system,  together  with  the  doctrine 
of  comets.  I wanted  as  much,  or  more,  to  hear  of  yonr  private  reading  at 
home,  as  of  public  lectnrcs,  which,  I hope,  however,  yon  will  frequent  for 
example’s  sake.  Pardon  this  long  letter,  and  keep  it  by  you  if  you  do  not 
hate  it 

LBTTXB  VII. 

Bath,  Mareh  80,  1751 

Mt  dxar  Nephew, — I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  remembrance 
and  wishes  for  my  health.  It  is  much  recovered  by  the  regular  fit  of  gout,  of 
which  I am  still  lame  in  both  feet,  and  I may  hope  for  better  health  hereafter 
in  consequence.  1 have  thought  it  long  since  we  convereed : I waited  to  bo 
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able  to  give  yon  a better  account  of  my  health,  and,  tn  part,  to  leare  you  time 
to  make  advances  in  your  plan  of  study,  of  which  I am  very  desirous  to  hear 
an  account  I desire  yon  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  particularly,  if 
yon  have  gone  through  the  abridgement  of  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  treatise  of  Father  Paul  on  Benefices ; also,  how  much  of  Locke 
you  hare  read.  1 beg  you  not  to  mix  any  other  English  reading  with  what  I 
recommended  to  you.  I propose  to  save  you  much  time  and  trouble  by 
pointing  out  to  yon  such  book^  in  succession,  as  will  carry  you  the  shortest 
way  to  the  things  you  must  know  to  fit  yourself  for  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  give  you  the  clearer  knowledge  of  them,  by  keeping  them  unmixed  with 
superfluous,  vain,  empty  trash.  Let  mo  hear,  my  dear  child,  of  your  French 
also,  os  well  as  of  those  studies  which  are  more  properly  university  studies. 
I cannot  tell  you  better  how  truly  and  tenderly  I love  you,  than  by  telling  you 
1 am  most  solicitously  bent  on  your  doing  everything  that  is  right,  and  laying 
the  foundations  of  your  future  happiness  and  figure  in  the  world,  in  such  a 
course  of  improvement  as  will  not  fall  to  make  yon  a better  man,  while  it 
makes  yon  a more  knowing  one.  Do  you  rise  early?  I hope  you  have 
already  made  to  yourself  the  habit  of  doing  it;  if  not,  lot  me  conjure  you  to 
acquire  it  Remember  your  friend  Horace : 

*Et  nl 

Posoes  ante  dlnn  libram  earn  lamlne ; si  non 
Inteudes  animum  stadlls,  et  rsbos  boossUs, 

Inridii  vel  amore  vigil  torquebere.'  * 

LStTKE  Vm. 

Bath,  Jfby4,1751. 

Dxab  Nbpeew,— I use  a pen  with  some  difficulty,  being  still  lame  iu  my 
hand,  with  the  gout  1 cannot,  however,  delay  writing  this  line  to  you,  on 
the  course  of  English  history  I propose  for  you.  If  you  have  flotshed  the 
abridgement  of  English  History  and  of  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation, 
1 recommend  to  you  next  (before  any  other  reading  of  history)  Oldcastle's 
Remarks  on  the  History  of  England,  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.t  Let  mo  apprise 


* Horace,  thus  rendered  by  Francis : 

* Unless  TOO  light  your  esrly  luip,  to  find 
A moral  book ; onlMs  you  form  your  mind 
To  nobler  studies,  you  shall  forfeit  rest, 

And  love  or  envy  shall  disturb  your  breast* 

f Lord  Qrenvine,  In  a note  on  this  recommendatka,  remarks : 

**  Some  early  Imi^esslons  had  prepoeeessed  Lord  Chatham*#  mind  with  a much  more 
tevorabls  opl^on  of  the  political  writings  of  Lord  Bollngbroke,  than  bs  might  himself 
have  retained  on  a m<we  impartial  coosldemtlcm.  To  a resder  of  the  present  day.  the 
'Remarks  on  the  History  of  England*  would  probably  appear  but  iU  entitled  to  the 
praises  which  are,  in  these  letters,  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  them.  For  himself,  at 
least,  tbs  editor  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  tbeir  style  is.  In  his  judgment,  dedama- 
tory,  dUThsed,  and  Involved ; defletent  both  in  riegance  and  In  precision,  snd  liUlo  cal- 
culated  to  eaUsty  a taste  formed,  as  Lord  Chathsm's  was,  on  the  present  models  of 
classic  simplicity.  Tbeir  matter  be  thinks  more  sobetSDtlslly  defective ; the  oheerva- 
tloDs  which  they  contain  display  no  depth  of  thought  or  extent  of  knowledge;  tbeir 
reasoning  is,  for  the  most  part,  trite  and  saperddal ; while  on  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  facts  themselves  are  represented,  no  reUance  can  safely  be  placed.  The  prtndplea 
and  character  of  their  author  Lord  Chatham  htmaelf  condemns,  with  just  reprobation. 
And  when.  In  addition  to  this  general  censnre,  be  admits  that  in  these  writings  the 
truth  of  history  is  occasionally  warped,  and  its  application  distorted  for  party  purposes, 
what  farther  notice  can  be  wanted  of  the  caution  with  which  such  a book  most  always 
be  regarded?*' 
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yon  of  one  thing  before  yon  read  them,  and  that  U,  that  the  author  has  bent 
some  paasagea  to  make  them  Invidioua  parallela  to  the  times  ho  wrote  in ; 
therefore,  bo  aware  of  that,  and  depex^  In  general,  on  finding  the  truest  con> 
sUtuUoDal  doctrines,  and  that  tho  facts  of  history,  though  warped,  are  no- 
where falsified.  I also  recommend  Nathaniel  Bacon's  Historical  and  Political 
Observations ; * it  is,  witboot  exception,  the  best  and  most  instructive  book  we 
have  on  matters  of  that  kind.  They  are  both  to  be  read  with  much  attention, 
and  twice  over;  Oldcastlc's  Remarks  to  be  studied  and  almost  got  by  heart, 
for  the  inimitable  beauty  of  tho  style,  as  well  as  the  matter ; Bacon  for  tho 
matter  chiefly;  the  style  being  uncouth,  but  the  expression  forcible  and  strik- 
ing. I can  write  no  more,  and  you  will  hardly  read  what  is  writ 

UBTTEB  IX. 

Astrop  Wblls,  Sept.  5, 17M. 

Mt  dear  Nephew,—!  have  been  a long  time  without  conversing  with  you, 
and  thanking  you  for  tho  pleasure  of  your  last  letter.  You  may  possibly  bo 
about  to  return  to  the  seat  of  learning  on  tlie  banks  of  tlic  Com ; but  I will 
not  defer  discoursing  to  you  on  literary  matters  till  yon  leave  Cornwall,  not 
doubting  but  you  arc  mindful  of  tho  muses  amidst  tho  very  savage  rocks  and 
moors,  and  yet  more  savage  natives,  of  the  ancient  and  respectable  duchy. 
First:  With  regard  to  the  opinion  you  desire  concerning  a common  place 
book : in  general,  I much  disapprove  the  use  of  It;  it  is  chiefly  Intended  for 
persons  who  mean  to  be  authors,  and  tends  to  Impair  the  memory,  and  to 
deprive  you  of  a ready,  extempore  use  of  your  reading,  by  accustoming  the 
mind  to  dlscbai^  itself  of  its  reading  on  paper,  instead  of  relying  on  its 
natural  power  of  rotention,  aided  and  fortified  by  frequent  revisions  of  its 
Ideas  and  materials.  Borne  things  must  be  common>placed  in  order  to  bo  of 
any  use;  dates,  chronological  order,  and  the  like;  for  instaocc,  Nathaulel 
Bacon  (author  of  a work  on  the  History  of  England)  ought  to  be  extracted  in 
the  best  method  you  can ; but,  in  general,  my  advice  to  you  is,  not  to  put 
oommon^place  upon  paper,  but,  as  an  equivalent  to  it,  to  endeavor  to  range 
and  metbodixe  In  your  bead  what  yon  read,  and,  by  so  doing  frequently  and 
habitually,  to  fix  matter  in  the  memory.  1 desired  you,  some  time  since,  to 
read  Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars.  I have  lately  read  a much 
honester  and  more  iusiracUve  book  of  the  same  period  of  history,  by  Thomas 
May,  which  1 will  send  to  you.  If  you  have  not  read  Burnet's  History  of 
His  Own  Times,  I beg  you  wUL  I hope  your  father  is  welL  My  love  to  tho 

Kiris- 


*On  thisbo<ric  liord  Qrenville remarks; 

^ This  book,  tboofh  st  prsseot  little  known,  formerly  enjoyed  s very  high  reputation. 
It  is  written  with  a very  evident  bias  to  the  principles  of  the  parli^entary  i»arty  to 
which  Bacon  adhered,  bot  contains  a great  deal  of  very  orefnl  and  vslosble  matter.  It 
was  published  In  two  parts,  the  lint  in  1647,  the  second  in  1661,  and  was  secretly  re- 
printed in  IfiiS,  and  again  In  1G8S ; after  which  edition,  the  publisher  was  Indicted  and 
outlawed.  After  the  Revolution,  a fourth  edition  was  printed,  with  an  advertiseaieot 
asserting,  on  the  antborl^  of  Lord  Chief  JnsUce  Vaughan,  one  of  Betden's  executors, 
that  the  groundworic  of  this  book  waa  laid  by  that  great  and  learned  man.  And  It  la 
probable,  on  the  ground  of  this  assertion,  that  In  the  folio  edition  of  Bacon’s  book, 
printed  in  1799,  It  Is  said,  iu  the  title-page,  to  have  been  'collected  from  some  manu- 
script  notes  of  John  Selden,  Esq.*  But  It  does  not  appear  that  this  notion  rests  on 
any  sufficient  evidence.  It  Is,  however,  mauifest  from  some  expressions  In  the  very 
unjnit  and  disparaging  account  given  of  this  work  in  Nfcholson’s  Historical  Library 
(part  1.  p.  150),  that  Nathaulel  Bacon  waa  generally  considered  aa  an  Imiutor  and  fol- 
lower of  Bekton." 
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LITTSA  X 

Pat  Otficb,  April  9, 1T55. 

Mt  dear  Nephew^— I rejolco  extremely  to  hear  that  jonr  father  and  the 
girls  are  not  onentertAiDed  on  their  travels.  In  the  meantime,  your  travels 
through  the  paths  of  litcratare,  arts,  and  sciences  (a  road  sometimes  set  ^th 
flowers,  and  eomeUmes  difflcalt,  laborions,  and  arduous),  are  not  only 
infinitely  more  profitable  in  future,  but  at  present,  upon  the  whole,  infinitely 
more  delightful.  My  own  travels  at  present  are  none  of  the  pleasantest  I 
am  going  through  a fit  of  the  gout,  with  much  proper  pain  and  what  proper 
patience  I may.  Avi9  au  UcUur^  my  sweet  boy  ; remember  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth.  Let  no  excesses  lay  the  foundations  of  gont  and  the  rest 
of  Pandora's  box ; nor  any  immoralities  or  vicious  courses  sow  Uie  seeds  of  a 
too  late  and  painful  repentance.  Here  ends  my  sermon,  which,  1 trust  you 
are  not  fine  gentleman  enough,  or,  in  plain  English,  silly  fellow  enough,  to 
laugh  at  Lady  Hester  Is  much  yours.  Let  me  hear  some  account  of  your 
intercourse  wi^  the  muses. 


LBVTSR  XI, 

Pat  Oftiob,  April  15. 1755. 

A thousand  thanks  to  my  dear  boy  for  a very  preUy  letter.  I like  extremely 
the  account  yon  give  of  yoor  literary  life ; tlie  reflections  yon  make  upon  some 
West  Saxon  actors  in  the  times  you  are  reading  are  natural,  manly,  and 
sensible,  and  flow  from  a heart  that  will  make  yon  far  superior  to  any  of 
them.  I am  content  yon  should  be  interrupted  (provided  tbe  interruption  be 
not  long)  Id  tbe  course  of  your  reading,  by  declaiming  in  defence  of  the  ibeaU 
you  have  so  wisely  chosen  to  maintain.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  afllrmatlve 
maxim,  *'Omne  solum  fort!  patria  est  (Every  soil  is  his  country  to  the  brave)'* 
has  supported  some  great  and  good  men  under  the  persecutions  of  faction  and 
parly  injustice,  and  taught  them  to  prefer  an  hospitable  retreat  in  a foroign 
land  to  au  unnatural  mother  country,  dome  few  such  may  be  found  In 
ancient  times : in  onr  own  country  also  some.  Such  was  Algernon  8idney, 
Ludlow,  and  others.  Bui  bow  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  frail,  coimpt  man, 
with  such  an  aphorism  1 What  fatal  casuistry  U it  big  with  I How  many  a 
villain  might  and  has  masked  himself  in  the  sayings  of  ancient  illostrlons 
exiles,  while  be  was,  in  fact,  dissolving  ail  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  that 
hold  societies  together,  and  spuming  at  all  laws,  dhine  and  human ! How 
easy  the  transition  from  this  political  to  some  Impious  ecclesiastical  aphor- 
isms ! If  all  soils  arc  alike  to  the  brave  and  virtuous,  so  may  all  Churc  hes  and 
Inodes  of  worship ; that  is,  all  will  be  equally  neglected  and  violated.  Instead 
of  every  soil  being  his  country,  he  will  have  no  one  for  his  country ; he  will  bo 
the  forlorn  outcast  of  mankind.  Such  was  the  late  Bollngbroke  of  Impious 
memory.  Let  me  know  when  yonr  declamation  Is  over.  Pardon  an  ol>serva- 
tlon  on  style.  **  I received  yours,"  is  vulgar  and  mercantile “ your  letter/* 
is  the  way  of  writing. 

LETTER  Xn. 

Pat  OmcB,  May  20, 1756. 

Mr  DEAR  am  extremely  concerned  to  hear  that  you  have  been 

ill,  especially  as  your  account  of  an  IIIdcss  you  speak  of  os  past,  Implies  tnch 
remains  of  disorder  as  1 b<^  yon  will  ^re  all  proper  attention  to.  By  the 
medicine  your  physician  has  ordered,  I conceive  he  considers  your  cose  in 
some  degree  nervous.  If  that  be  so,  advise  with  him  whether  a little  change 
of  air  aud  of  the  scene,  together  with  some  weeks'  course  of  stool  watersi 
would  not  be  highly  proper  for  you.  I am  to  go,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  to 
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Sonninf^  HUlt  in  Windsor  Forestf  where  I propose  to  drink  those  waters  for 
abont  a month.  Lady  Hester  and  I will  be  happy  in  your  company,  If  your 
doctor  shall  be  of  opinion  that  snch  waters  may  be  of  serrice  to  yon;  which, 
I hope,  will  be  his  opinion.  Besides  health  recorered,  the  mnses  shall  not  bo 
quite  forgot;  we  will  ride,  read,  walk,  and  pbllosophiae,  extremely  at  oor 
ease,  and  yon  may  return  to  Cambridge  with  new  ardor,  or,  at  least,  with 
strength  repaired,  when  we  leave  Sunning  HilL  If  you  come,  the  sooner  the 
better  on  all  accounts.  We  propose  to  go  into  Buckinghamshire  In  about  a 
month.  I rejoice  that  your  declainaUon  Is  over,  and  that  you  have  begun,  my 
dearest  nephew,  to  open  yonr  month  In  public.  1 wish  I had  beard  yon  per- 
form ; the  only  way  I ever  shall  hear  your  praises  from  your  own  mouth. 
My  gout  prevented  my  so  much  Intended  and  wished  for  journey  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  now  my  plan  of  drinking  waters  renders  it  Impossible.  Come, 
then,  my  dear  boy,  to  us ; and  so  Mahomet  and  the  mount^  may  meet,  no 
matter  which  moves  to  the  other. 

LBTTBa  xm. 

Jviy  13,  1755. 

Mt  dsab  Nxfhsw,— I have  delayed  writing  to  yon  In  expectation  of  bearing 
farther  from  you  upon  the  subject  of  your  stay  at  college.  No  news  Is  the 
best  news,  and  I will  hope  now  that  all  yonr  dlfflcnlties  npon  that  bead  arc  at 
an  end.  I represent  you  to  myself  deep  In  study,  and  drinking  Urge  dranghts 
of  Intellectual  nectar;  a very  delicions  state  to  a mind  happy  enough,  and 
elevated  euoagb,  to  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  true,  honest  fame,  even  as  the 
hart  pooteth  after  the  water  brooks.  When  I name  knowledge,  I ever  intend 
leoming  os  the  weapon  and  instmment  only  of  manly,  honorable,  and  virtuous 
action  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  both  in  private  and  public  life;  as  a gen- 
tlcmon,  and  as  a member  of  the  commonwealth,  who  is  to  answer  for  all  he 
docs  to  the  Uws  of  bis  country,  to  hU  own  breast  and  conscience,  and  at  the 
tribunal  of  honor  and  good  fame.  Ton,  my  dear  boy,  will  not  only  be 
acquitted,  but  applauded  and  dignified  at  all  these  respectable  and  awful 
bars.  So,  go  on  and  prosper  In  yonr  glorious  and  happy  career ; not  forget- 
ting to  widk  an  hour  briskly,  every  morning  and  evening,  to  fortify  the 
nerves.  I wish  to  hear,  to  some  little  time,  of  the  progress  you  shall  have 
made  In  the  course  of  reading  chalked  out  Adieu. 

LETTER  XIY. 

Stowe,  July  24,  1755. 

Mr  DEAR  Nephew,— I am  Just  leaving  this  pUcc  to  go  to  Wotton ; but  I 
will  not  lose  the  post,  thongb  1 have  time  but  for  one  line.  I am  extremely 
happy  that  you  can  stay  at  yonr  college,  and  pnrsne  the  prudent  and  glorious 
resolution  of  employing  your  present  moments  with  a view  to  Uie  future. 
May  your  noble  and  generous  love  of  virtue  pay  you  with  the  sweet  rewards  of 
a self -approving  heart  and  an  applandlng  country  ! and  may  1 enjoy  the  true 
satisfaction  of  Scciog  your  fame  and  happiness,  and  of  thinking  that  1 may 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  contributed,  In  any  small  degree,  to  do 
common  Justice  to  kind  nature  by  a suitable  education.  I am  no  very  good 
Judge  of  the  question  concerning  the  books ; 1 believe  they  are  your  own  In 
the  same  sense  that  your  wearing  apparel  is.  I would  retain  them,  and  leave 
the  candid  and  equitable  Mr.  — to  plan,  with  the  honest  Mr.  — , schemes 
of  perpetual  vexation.  As  to  the  persons  Just  mentioned,  I trust  that  you 
bear  about  you  a mind  and  heart  much  superior  to  such  malice ; and  that  you 
are  as  little  capable  of  resenting  it,  with  any  sensations  bat  those  of  cool, 
decent  contempt,  as  yon  ore  of  fearing  the  consequences  of  such  low  efforts. 
As  to  Uio  cantiOD  money,  1 think  you  have  done  well.  The  case  of  the 
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chambers,  I conceive,  you  likewise  apprehend  rightly.  Let  me  know  In  yonr 
next  what  these  two  articles  require  you  to  pay  down,  and  bow  far  your 
present  cash  Is  exhausted,  and  I will  direet  Mr.  Campbell  to  give  you  credit 
accordingly.  Bdieve  me,  my  dear  nephew,  truly  happy  to  be  of  use  to  you. 

ZsXTTBS  XV. 

Bath,  Sept.  25,  1755. 

I have  not  conversed  with  my  dear  nephew  a long  time : I have  been  much 
in  a post-chaise,  lining  a wandering  Scythian  life,  and  he  has  been  more  use* 
fully  employed  than  In  reading  or  writing  letters;  traveling  through  the 
various,  instructing,  and  entertaining  road  of  history.  I have  a particular 
pleasure  in  hearing,  now  and  then,  a word  from  yon  In  your  journey,  just 
while  you  arc  changing  horses,  if  1 may  so  call  It,  and  getting  from  one  author 
to  another.  1 suppose  you  are  going  through  the  biographers,  from  Edward 
the  Fourth  downwards,  not  intending  to  stop  till  you  reach  to  the  continuator 
of  honest  Rapin.  ...  I have  met  with  a scheme  of  chronology  by  Blair, 
showing  all  contemporary  historical  characters,  through  all  ages:  It  is  of 
great  use  to  consult  frequently,  in  order  to  fix  periods  and  throw  collateral 
light  upon  any  particular  branch  yon  arc  reading.  Let  me  know,  when  I have 
the  pleasure  of  a letter  from  you,  how  far  you  are  advanced  in  English 
history.  Tou  may  probably  not  have  heard  authentically  of  Governor  Lj'ttle' 
ton’s  captivity  and  release.  He  is  safe  and  well  In  England,  after  being  taken 
and  detained  in  France  some  days.  Sir  Richard  and  he  met,  unexpectedly 
enough,  at  Brussels,  and  came  together  to  England.  I propose  to  return  to 
liOndon  in  about  a week,  where  I hope  to  Ond  Lady  Hester  as  well  as  I left 
her.  We  arc  both  much  indebted  for  your  kind  and  aflectlonatc  wishes  In 
pnblica  commoda  pcccem,  si  longo  sermone  moicr  (1  would  sin  against  the 
public  weal  were  I to  detain  with  a long  discourse), one  bent  on  so  honorable 
and  virtuons  a Journey  as  you  are. 

LETTER  Xn. 

Pat  Office,  Dec.  6, 1755. 

Of  all  the  various  satisfactions  of  mind  I have  felt  upon  some  late  events, 
none  has  affected  me  with  more  sensibility  and  delight  than  the  reading  my 
dear  nephew’s  letter.  The  matter  of  it  is  worthy  of  a better  age  than  that  wo 
live  in;  worthy  of  yonr  own  noble,  nnUlnted  mind;  and  the  manner  and 
expression  of  it  is  such  as,  1 trust,  will  one  day  make  yon  a powerful  instru' 
ment  toward  mending  the  present  degeneracy.  Examples  arc  unnecessary  to 
happy  natures;  and  It  is  well  for  your  future  glory  and  happiness  that  this  is 
the  cose ; for  to  copy  any  now  existing,  might  cramp  genius  and  check  the 
native  spirit  of  the  piece,  rather  than  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  it  1 
Icam,  from  Sir  Richard  Lyttleton,  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
soon,  os  he  has  already,  or  Intends  to  offer  you  a bed  at  bis  house.  It  is  on 
this,  as  on  all  occasions,  little  necessary  to  preach  prudence,  or  to  intimate  a 
wish  that  your  studies  at  Cambridge  might  not  be  broken  by  a long  intcmip' 
tion  of  Uicm.  I know  the  rightness  of  your  own  mind,  and  leave  you  to  all 
the  generous  and  animating  motives  you  find  there,  for  pursuing  improve* 
ments  in  literature  and  uscfnl  knowledge,  as  much  better  counsellors  than 
your  ever  most  affectionate  uncle. 

LETTER  XVII. 

Horse  Gcards,  Jan.  13, 1750. 

My  dear  Nephew, — Let  me  thank  you  a thousand  times  for  your  remem- 
beriug  me;  and  giving  mo  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  yon  was  well,  and  bad 
laid  by  the  Ideas  of  London  and  its  dissipations,  to  resume  the  sober  train  of 
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thongbU  that  gowns,  square  caps,  qtudranglea,  and  matin-bells  natorallj 
draw  after  them.  I hope  the  air  of  Cambridge  has  bronght  no  disorder  npon 
foo,  and  that  you  will  compound  with  the  mnses  so  as  to  dedicate  some  hours, 
not  less  than  two,  of  the  day  to  eaercise.  The  earlier  you  rise,  the  better 
your  nerres  will  bear  study.  When  you  next  do  me  the  pleasure  to  write  to 
me,  1 beg  a copy  of  your  elegy  on  your  mother’s  picture ; it  is  snch  admir- 
able poetry,  that  I beg  yon  to  plunge  deep  into  prose  and  severer  studies,  and 
not  indulge  your  genius  with  verse  for  the  present  Substitute  Tully  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  place  of  Homer  and  Virgil ; and  arm  yourself  with  all 
the  variety  of  manner,  oopiousness,  and  beauty  of  diction,  nobleness  and  mog- 
niflcence  of  ideas,  of  the  Roman  consul ; and  render  the  powers  of  eloquence 
oomplete  by  the  irresistible  torrent  of  vehement  argumentation,  the  close  and 
forcible  reasoning,  and  the  depth  and  fortitude  of  mind  of  the  Grecian  states- 
mon.  This  I mean  at  leisure  intervals,  and  to  relieve  the  course  of  those 
studies  which  you  intend  to  make  your  principal  obJccL  The  book  relating 
to  the  empire  of  Germany,  which  I could  not  recollect,  is  Vitriarius’s  Instl- 
tutloncs  Juris  Publicl,  an  admirable  book  in  its  kind,  and  esteemed  of  the  best 
authority  in  matters  much  controverted.  We  are  ail  well 

Tour  affectionate  uncle, 

WiixisM  Pitt. 

In  the  ‘Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,’  edited  by  the 
executors  of  his  son,  John,  Eari  of  Chatham,  and  published  from 
the  original  manuscripts  in  their  possession,  ‘ 1838,’  there  arc  three 
more  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  during  bis  studies  at 
Cambridge,  but  they  are  writhout  significance,  beyond  inquiries  after 
the  health  of  his  nephew,  who  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.M. 
in  1759.  In  February,  1800,  ho  visited  Portugal,  attached  to  the 
British  Legation  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
Eari  of  Strathmore,  made  a tour  through  Spain,  and  into  Italy.  On 
his  return,  he  soon  entered  Parliament,  and,  nntil  his  death,  was 
connected  with  the  public  service. 
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rrs  LnOTATIOKS,  ob^vcts,  akd  mstbods. 


LEHITAnOKS  OP  TBB  PtELD. 

The  end  of  study  is  knowlodgo,  and  the  end  of  knowledge  is  practice  or 
communication— for  delight  is  so  commonly  joined  with  all  improvements  in 
knowledge,  that  it  need  not  be  proposed  as  an  end.  The  extent  of  knowledge, 
or  things  knowable,  is  so  vast,  our  duration  here  so  short,  the  entruuee  by 
which  tiio  knowledge  of  things  gets  into  our  understanding  so  narrow,  with  tlu> 
necessary  allowances  for  childhood  and  old  age  in  which  so  little  can  be  ac* 
quired  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses,  and  the  refreshments  of  our  bodies  and 
unavoidable  avocations,  that  it  much  behooves  us  to  improve,  the  best  we  can, 
our  time  and  talent  on  things  most  worthy  of  being  known,  and  take  the  roost 
direct  road  we  can  to  our  objects.  To  this  purpose,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
amiss  to  decline  some  things  that  are  likely  to  bewilder  us,  or  at  least  lie  out  of 
our  way— 

].  As  all  that  maze  of  words  and  phrases  which  have  been  invented  and 
employed  only  to  instruct  and  amuse  people  in  the  art  of  disputing,  and  will 
be  found,  perhaps,  when  looked  into,  to  have  little  or  no  meaning ; and  with 
this  kind  of  stuff  the  logics,  physics,  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  divinity  of  the 
schools  ore  thought  by  some  to  be  too  much  filled.  This  I am  sure,  that  where 
we  leave  distinctions  without  finding  a difference  in  things;  where  we  make 
variety  of  phrases,  or  think  wo  furnish  ourselves  with  arguments  without  a 
progress  in  the  real  knowledge  of  things,  we  only  fill  our  heads  with  empty 
sounds,  which  however  thought  to  belong  to  learning  and  knowledge,  will  no 
more  improve  our  understandings  and  strengthen  our  reason,  than  the  noUe  of 
a jack  will  fill  our  bellies  or  strengthen  our  bodies;  and  the  art  to  tence  with 
those  which  are  called  subtleties,  is  of  no  more  use  than  it  would  be  to  be  dex- 
terous in  tying  and  untying  knots  in  cobweba 

2.  An  aim  and  desire  to  know  what  hath  been  other  men’s  opinions.  Truth 
needs  no  recommendation,  and  error  is  not  mraded  by  H ; and  in  our  inquiry 
after  knowledge,  it  as  little  concerns  us  what  other  men  have  thought,  as  it 
does  one  who  is  to  go  from  Oxford  to  London,  to  know  what  scholars  walk 
quietly  on  foot,  inquiring  the  way  and  surveying  the  country  as  they  went,  who 
rode  post  after  their  guide  without  minding  the  way  he  went,  who  were  carried 
along  muffled  up  in  a coach  with  their  company,  or  where  one  doctor  lost  or 
went  out  of  his  way,  or  where  another  stuck  In  the  mire.  I do  not  any  this  to 

* Abridf*d.  Thiewny  doI  eostejiwd  ia  Loeka't  eoUectod  werki,  but  wm  fint  publiabad  is 
Lord  Kioff**  Lift  of  tbo  aotboc. 

10  (I45> 
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uDdorraloe  the  light  we  receire  from  otbera,  or  to  think  there  are  not  those 
who  assist  us  mightily  in  our  endeayore  after  knowledge;  perhaps  without 
books  wo  should  be  as  ignorant  as  the  Indians,  whose  minds  are  as  ill  clad  as 
their  bodies;  but  I think  it  is  an  idle  and  useless  thing  to  make  it  one's  busi- 
ness to  study  what  have  been  other  men's  sentiments  in  things  where  reason  is 
only  to  bo  judge,  on  purpose  to  be  furnished  wiUi  them,  and  to  be  able  to  cito 
them  on  all  occasions.  Howovor  it  bo  esteemed  a great  part  of  learning,  yet 
to  a mao  that  considers  bow  little  time  he  has,  and  how  much  work  to  do,  how 
many  things  he  is  to  learn,  how  many  doubts  to  clear  in  religion,  how  many 
niles  to  establish  to  himself  in  morality,  how  much  pains  to  bo  taken  with  him* 
self  to  master  his  unruly  desires  and  passions,  how  to  provide  himself  against 
a thousand  cases  and  accidents  that  will  happen,  and  an  infinite  deal  more, 
both  in  his  general  and  particular  calling ; I say,  to  a man  that  considers  tliia 
well,  it  will  not  seem  much  his  business  to  acquaint  himself  designedly  with 
the  various  conceits  of  men  that  are  to  be  found  in  books  even  upon  subjects 
of  moment. 

3.  Purity  of  language,  a polished  style,  or  exact  criticism  in  foreign  lan- 
guages— thus  I think  Greek  and  Lotin  may  bo  called,  as  well  as  French  and 
Italian, — and  to  spend  much  time  in  those  may  perhaps  serve  to  set  one  off  in 
the  world,  and  give  one  the  reputation  of  a scholar.  But  if  that  bo  all,  me* 
thinks  it  is  laboring  for  an  outside ; it  is  at  best  but  a handsome  dress  of  truth 
or  falsehood  tliat  one  busies  one's  self  about,  and  makes  most  of  tliose  who 
lay  out  their  time  this  woy  rather  as  fashionable  gentlemen,  than  as  wise  or 
useful  men. 

Tlioro  are  eo  many  advantages  of  speaking  one’s  own  language  well,  and 
being  a master  in  it,  tlmt  let  a man's  calling  bo  what  it  will,  it  can  not  but  be 
worth  our  taking  somo  pains  in  it,  but  men’s  style  is  by  no  means  to  have  the 
first  pl.ico  in  our  studies:  but  ho  that  makes  good  language  subsen’iont  to  a 
good  life,  and  an  instrument  of  virtue,  is  doubly  enabled  to  do  good  to  others. 

4.  Antiquity  and  history  as  far  ns  they  ore  designed  only  to  furnish  us  with 
story  and  talk-  For  the  stories  of  Aloocandcr  and  Ca?sar,  no  farther  than  they 
instruct  us  in  the  art  of  living  well,  and  fiimish  us  with  observations  of  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  aro  not  one  jot  to  bo  preferred  to  the  history  of  Robin 
Hood,  or  the  Seven  Wise  Kfaslers.  I do  not  deny  but  history  is  veiy  useful, 
and  very  instructive  of  human  life ; but  if  it  bo  studied  only  for  the  reputation 
of  being  on  historian,  it  is  a very  empty  thing ; and  he  that  can  tell  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  Herodotus  and  Plutarcli,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making  any 
other  use  of  them,  may  bo  an  ignorant  man  with  a good  memory,  and  with  all 
his  pnins  hath  only  filled  his  head  with  Christmas  talcs.  And  which  is  worse, 
the  greatest  part  of  hl'^tory  being  made  up  of  wars  and  conquests,  and  their 
style,  especially  the  Romans,  speaking  of  valor  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  vir- 
tue, wo  aro  in  danger  to  bo  misled  by  the  general  current  and  business  of  his- 
tory, and  looking  on  Alexander  and  Cmsar,  and  such  like  heroes,  os  the  highest 
instances  of  human  greatness,  because  they  each  of  thorn  caused  the  death  of 
several  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  ruin  of  a much  greater  number,  over- 
run a great  part  of  the  earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants  to  possess  themselves 
of  their  countries — wo  arc  apt  to  make  butchery,  and  rapine  the  chief  marks 
and  very  essence  of  human  greatness. 

6.  Nice  questions  ond  remote  useless  speculations,  os  where  the  earthly 
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paradiao  was — or  what  fruit  it  waa  that  was  forbidden — where  Lazania's  soul 
was  whilst  his  body  lay  dead — and  what  kind  of  bodies  we  shall  have  at  tho 
resurrection?  Ac.,  Ac. 

These  things,  well  regulated,  will  cut  off  at  once  a great  deal  of  business 
from  one  who  is  setting  out  into  a course  of  study ; not  that  all  those  are  to  bo 
counted  utterly  useless,  and  lost  time  cast  away  on  them,  The  four  last  may 
be  each  of  them  tho  full  and  laudable  employment  of  several  persons  who  may 
with  great  advantage  make  languages,  history,  or  antiquity,  their  study. 

OIUECTS  IN  LIFE  TO  BE  REOAEDEO. 

1.  Heaven  being  our  great  business  and  interest,  the  knowledge  which  may 
direct  us  thither  is  certaiuly  so  loo,  so  that  this  is  without  peradveuture,  tho 
study  that  ought  to  take  the  ilrst,  and  chiefest  place  in  our  thouglits;  but 
wherein  it  consists,  iU  parts,  method,  and  application,  will  deserve  a chapter. 

2.  Tho  next  thing  to  happiness  in  tho  other  w*orld,  is  a quiet  prosperous 
passage  through  this,  which  requires  a discreet  conduct  and  management  of 
ourselves,  in  thp  several  occurrences  of  our  lives.  The  study  of  prudence  then 
ecems  to  me  to  deserve  the  second  place  in  our  thoughts  and  studies.  A man 
may  be,  perhaps,  a good  man  (which  lives  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart  towards 
God),  w'ith  a small  portion  of  prudence,  but  ho  will  never  be  very  happy  in 
himself^  nor  useful  to  others  without.  These  two  are  every  man’s  business. 

3.  If  those  who  are  leff  by  their  predecessors  with  a plentiful  fortune  are 
exc<iscd  from  having  a particular  calling,  in  order  to  their  subsistence  in  this 
life,  it  is  yet  certain  that,  by  the  law  of  Go^  they  are  under  an  obligation  of 
doing  something;  w*bich,  having  been  judiciously  treated  by  an  able  pen,  I 
shall  not  meddle  with,  but  pas.s  to  those  who  have  made  letters  their  business; 
and  in  these  I think  it  is  incumbent  to  make  tho  proper  business  of  their  cull* 
ing  the  third  place  in  their  study. 

Tills  order  being  laid,  it  will  be  easy  for  every  one  to  determine  with  himself 
what  tongues  and  histories  are  to  be  studied  by  him,  and  how  iar  in  sub^ 
serviency  to  bis  general  or  particular  calling. 

HEALTH  OF  BODY  AND  MIND  TO  BE  WATCHED. 

Onr  bodies  and  our  minds  are  neither  of  them  capable  of  continual  study, 
and  we  must  therefore  take  a Just  measure  of  both  in  our  endeavors.  Ho  that 
sinks  his  vessel  by  overloading  it,  though  it  bo  writh  gold  and  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  will  give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage.  General 
rules  must  be  adapted  to  tho  constitution  and  strength  of  each  individual,  and 
the  mode  of  study  may  be  varied,  from  books  to  conversation,  according  to  the 
condition  of  mind  or  body. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  our  studies  encroach  not  upon  our  sleep : this 
I am  sure,  sleep  is  tho  great  balsam  of  life  and  restorative  of  nature,  and  stu- 
dious sedentary  men  have  more  need  of  it  than  tho  active  and  laborious.  Wo 
are  to  lay  by  our  books  and  meditations  when  we  find  either  our  heads  or 
stomachs  indisposed  upon  any  occasion ; study  at  such  time  doing  great  harm 
to  the  body  and  very  little  g^  to  the  mind. 

1.  As  the  body,  so  the  mind  also,  gives  laws  to  our  studies ; I mean  to  tho 
duration  and  continuance  of  them;  let  it  be  never  so  capacious,  never  so  active, 
it  is  not  capable  of  constant  labor  nor  total  rest  The  labor  of  tho  mind  is 
study,  or  intention  of  thougtit,  and  when  wc  find  it  is  weary,  either  in  pursu- 
ing other  men’s  thoughts,  as  in  reading,  or  tumbling  or  tossing  its  own  as  in 
meditation,  it  is  time  to  give  off  and  let  it  recover  itself.  Sometimes  medita- 
tion gives  a refreshment  to  the  weariness  of  reading,  and  lice  ver^o,  sometimes 
the  change  of  ground,  i.  e.,  going  fVom  one  subject  or  science  to  another,  rouses 
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the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  fi^h  Tii^or ; oftentimes  discourse  enlirens  it  when  it 
and  puts  an  end  to  tlie  weariness  without  stopping  it  one  jot,  but  rather 
forwarding  it  in  its  journey;  and  sometimes  it  is  so  tired,  tliat  nothing  but  a 
perfect  relaxation  will  serve  the  turn.  All  these  are  to  be  made  use  of  ac- 
cording as  every  one  finds  most  successftil  in  himself  to  the  best  husbandry  of 
his  time  and  thought 

2.  The  mind  has  sympathies  and  antipathies  as  well  as  the  body ; it  has  a 
natural  preference  often  of  one  study  before  another.  It  would  be  well  if  on© 
)ia<l  a perfect  command  of  them,  and  sometimes  one  is  to  try  for  ih  * mastery, 
to  bring  the  mind  into  order  and  a pliant  obedience ; but  generally  it  is  better 
to  follow  the  bent  and  tendency  of  tlie  mind  itself^  so  long  as  it  keeps  within 
the  bounds  of  our  proper  business,  wiicrein  there  is  generally  latitude  enough. 
By  this  means,  wo  shall  go  not  only  a great  deni  faster,  and  hold  out  n great 
dral  longer,  but  the  discovery  we  shall  make  will  bo  a great  deal  clearer,  and 
make  dc'opcr  impression.s  in  our  inind<«.  Tlie  inclination  of  the  mind  is  n.s  the 
palate  of  the  stomach  ; that  seldotn  digests  well  in  the  stomaedi,  or  adds  much 
stamgtli  to  the  body  Chat  nauseates  tho  palate,  and  is  not  nHOtmneiided  by  it. 

There  is  a kind  of  rcsiiveness  in  almost  cveiy  ones  mind;  sometimes  witli- 
out  perceiving  the  cause,  it  will  boggle  and  stand  still,  and  one  enu  not  get  it  a 
stop  furward ; and  at  another  time  it  will  pre.«s  fnrwanl  and  tlicre  is  no  holding 
it  in.  It  is  always  good  to  take  it  wdien  it  is  willing,  and  keep  oa  w bilst  it 
goes  at  ease. 

TBUTU — ^TUE  MAIK  OBJECT  OP  STUDY — METHOD. 

1.  It  is  a duty  wo  ow'o  to  (lod  as  the  fountain  and  author  of  all  truth,  who 
is  truth  itself;  and  it  is  a duty  also  wo  owe  our  own  selves,  if  wo  will  deal 
canditlly  and  sincerely  with  our  own  souls,  to  have  our  minds  constantly  dis- 
po«t*<.i  to  entertain  and  receive  truth  wheresoever  wo  meet  with  it,  or  under 
wlmts<K*ver  appearance  of  plain  or  ordinary,  strange,  new,  or  perhaps  di.cplcas- 
Ing,  it  mny  come  in  our  way.  Trpth  is  the  proper  object,  the  proper  riHies  and 
furniture  of  the  mind,  and  according  as  his  stock  of  this  is,  so  is  the  difl'oreno© 
and  value  of  one  man  above  another.  He  tlmt  fills  his  he-ad  with  vain  notions 
and  false  opinions,  may  have  hi.s  mind  perhaps  puffed  np  and  seemingly  much 
enlarged,  but  in  truth  it  is  narrow  and  empty ; ft»r  all  that  it  comprehends,  all 
that  it  contains,  amounts  to  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing;  for  falsehood  is  be- 
low ignorance,  and  a Uo  worse  than  nothing. 

Our  first  and  great  duty,  then,  is  to  bring  to  onr  studies  and  to  our  iiwiulrios 
after  ktmwledge,  a mind  covetous  of  truth;  tliat  seeks  after  nothing  else,  and 
after  that  impartially,  and  embraces  it.  how  poor,  liow  contemptible,  how  un- 
fashionable  soever  it  may  seem.  This  is  that  wliich  all  studious  men  profess  to 
do,  and  yet  it  is  tliat  where  I think  very  many  miscarry.  Who  is  there  almost 
that  lias  not  opinions  pdanted  in  him  by  education  time  out  of  mind;  wtiich  by 
that  means  come  to  be  as  tlie  municipal  laws  of  the  country,  which  must  d(H 
be  questioned,  but  are  then  looked  on  with  reverence  as  the  standards  of  right 
and  wrong,  truth  and  falsetiood;  when  perha|is  tlieso  so  sacred  opinions  were 
but  the  orodos  of  the  nursery,  or  the  traditional  grave  talk  lltoso  who  pro- 
tend to  inform  our  childhood;  who  received  them  from  hand  to  hand  without 
ever  examining  them.  This  i.s  the  fate  of  our  tender  age,  which  being  thus 
seasoned  early,  it  grows  by  continuation  of  time,  as  it  were  into  tb©  very  con- 
stitution of  the  mind,  wliich  afterwards  very  diflkniltly  receives  a different  tino- 
ture.  When  we  are  grown  up.  wo  find  the  world  divided  into  bands  and  com- 
panies: not  only  as  oongregau.'d  under  several  politics  and  governments,  but 
united  only  upon  account  of  opinious,  and  in  that  respect,  combined  strictly  one 
with  another,  and  distinguish^  from  others,  especially  in  maOcfs  of  religion. 
If  birth  or  chance  have  not  thrown  a man  yoang  into  any  of  these,  which  yet 
seldom  fails  to  happen,  choice,  when  lie  is  grown  up,  certainly  puts  him  into 
somo  or  other  of  them ; often  out  of  an  opioioD  that  Umt  perty  is  in  the  rtgb^ 
and  somoliiDes  because  lie  finds  it  is  not  safe  to  stand  nlooe,  and  thorefors 
thinks  it  coBvenieut  to  herd  somewhere.  Now,  in  every  one  of  these  parties 
of  meu  there  arc  a certain  numlier  of  opinions  which  are  received  and  owned 
as  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  that  society,  with  the  profession  and  practice 
whereof  all  who  are  of  tlieir  communion  ought  to  give  up  themselves,  or  else 
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they  will  be  scarce  looked  on  as  of  that  society,  or  at  best,  be  thought  but 
lukewarm  brothers,  or  in  danger  to  apostatise. 

It  is  plain  in  the  great  diA'crenoe  sod  comrariety  of  opinions  that  are  ainougst 
these  several  pitrUea,  tliat  there  is  much  falseliood  and  abundance  of  uiistakes 
in  mo.«>t  of  them.  Gunning  in  Home,  and  ignorance  in  others,  drst  made  them 
keep  them  up;  and  yet  how  s(.‘klom  is  it  that  implicit  faith,  fear  of  losing  credit 
with  the  party  or  interest  (for  uU  tJiese  operate  in  tlieir  turns),  suflers  any  one 
to  question  the  tenet  of  his  party ; but  altogetlier  in  a bundle  ho  receives.  em« 
braces,  and  without  examining,  lie  proicssea.  and  sticks  to  them,  and  measures 
all  other  opinions  by  tliem.  Worldly  interest  also  insinuates  into  several  men's 
tninds  divers  opintooa,  which  suiting  with  tlieir  temporal  advantage,  are  kindly 
received,  and  in  time  so  riveted  there,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  them.  By 
these,  and  perhaps  other  means,  opinions  come  to  bo  settled  and  fixed  in  men’s 
mind^  which,  whether  true  or  false,  there  they  remain  in  reputation  as  sub- 
stantial matorial  truths,  and  so  are  seldum  questioned  or  examined  by  those 
who  entertain  them ; and  if  they  happen  to  bo  false,  as  in  most  men  the  great- 
est part  must  necessarily  be,  they  put  a man  quite  out  of  the  way  in  the  whole 
coarse  of  his  studies;  and  though  in  liis  reading  and  inquiries,  he  flatters  him- 
self that  bis  design  is  to  inform  his  understanding  in  the  real  knowledge  of 
truth,  yet  in  effect  it  tends  and  reaches  to  notliing  but  the  confirming  of  liis  al- 
ready received  opinions,  the  things  he  meets  with  in  other  men's  writings  and 
discoveries  being  received  or  neglected  as  they  hold  proportion  with  those  an- 
ticipations which  before  h.'id  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  . . . These  ancient 
pre-occupations  of  our  minds,  these  several  and  almost  sacred  opinions,  are  to 
be  examined,  if  we  will  make  way  for  Crutli,  and  put  our  minds  in  that  free* 
dom  which  belongs  and  is  necessary  to  them.  A mistake  is  not  tlic  loss  sen, 
and  will  never  grow  into  a truth,  because  we  have  believed  it  a long  time^ 
though  perhaps  it  be  tlie  luuder  to  part  with : and  an  error  is  not  the  leas  dan- 
gerous, nor  the  less  contrary  to  truth,  because  it  is  cried  up  and  had  in  venera- 
tion by  any  party,  though  it  is  likely  tlmt  wo  shall  be  the  less  disposed  to  think 
it  so.  Hero,  therefore,  we  have  ne^  of  all  our  force  and  all  our  sincerity ; and 
here  it  is  we  have  use  of  the  as.ristance  of  a serious  and  sober  friend,  who  may 
help  us  sedately  to  examine  these  our  received  and  beloved  opinions;  for  the 
mind  by  itself  being  prepossessed  with  them  can  not  so  easily  question,  look 
round,  and  argue  against  them. 

2.  This  grand  miscarriage  in  our  study  draws  after  it  another  of  less  con- 
sequence, which  yet  is  very  natural  for  bewkish  men  to  run  into,  and  that  is  tlie 
reading  of  authors  very  intently  and  diligently  to  mind  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  they  use,  and  endeavor  to  lodge  them  safe  in  their  memory,  to  servo  them 
Upon  occasion. 

He  that  dc^sires  to  be  knowing  indeed,  that  covets  ratlier  the  possession  of 
truth  than  the  show  of  learning,  that  designs  to  improve  himself  in  tlie  solid 
substantial  knowledge  of  tilings,  ought,  1 tliiiik,  to  take  another  course ; t.  e.  to 
endeavor  to  get  a dear  and  true  notion  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves. 
This  being  fixed  in  the  mind  well  (without  trusting  to  or  troubling  the  mem- 
ory, which  often  fails  us),  always  naturally  suggests  arguments  upon  all  occa- 
sions, either  to  defend  the  truth  or  confound  error.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
that  which  makee  some  men's  discourses  to  be  so  clear,  evident,  and  demonstra- 
tive, even  in  a few  words ; for  it  is  but  laying  before  us  the  true  nature  of  any 
thing  we  would  discourse  of)  and  our  faculty  of  reason  is  so  natural  to  us,  that 
the  dear  inferences  do,  as  it  were,  make  themselves : wo  li&ve,  as  it  were,  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  the  truth,  which  is  always  most  acceptable  to  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  embraces  it  in  its  native  and  naked  beauty. 

3.  Another  thing,  which  is  of  great  use  for  the  dear  conception  of  truth,  Is, 
if  wo  can  bring  ourwlves  to  it,  to  think  upon  things,  abstracted  and  separate 
from  words.  Words,  without  doubt,  are  the  great  and  almost  only  way  of 
oonveyanoo  of  one  man's  thoughts  to  another  man's  understanding ; hut  when 
a man  thinks,  reasoDS,  and  discourses  within  himself,  I see  not  what  need  be 
has  of  them. 

4.  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  not  to  be  too  confident,  nor 
too  distrustful  of  our  own  judgment,  nor  to  believe  we  can  comprehend  all 
things  nor  nothing.  He  that  distrusts  his  own  judgment  in  every  thing,  and 
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thinks  his  understanding  not  to  be  relied  on  in  the  search  of  truth,  cuts  off  his 
own  legs  that  he  may  carried  up  and  down  by  others,  and  makes  himself 
a ridiculous  dependant  upon  the  knowledge  of  others,  which  can  |>ossil)ly  l>e 
of  no  use  to  him  ; for  I can  no  more  know  any  thing  by  another  man’s  under* 
standing,  than  1 can  see  by  anotlier  man’s  eyes. 

5.  It  would,  therefore,  be  of  great  service  to  us  to  know  how  far  our  facul* 
lies  cun  reach,  that  so  we  might  not  go  about  to  fathom  whore  our  line  is  too 
short ; to  know  what  things  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  inquiries  and  under- 
Hhmding,  and  where  it  is  W'o  ought  to  stop,  and  launch  out  no  farther  for  fear  of 
losing  ourselves  or  our  labor.  . . . That  which  seems  to  mo  to  be  suited  to  tlie 
end  of  man,  and  lie  level  to  his  understanding,  is  the  improvement  of  natural 
experiments  for  the  conveniences  of  this  life,  and  the  way  of  ordering  himself 
so  as  to  attain  happiness  in  the  other — i.  'e.  moral  philosophy,  which,  in  my 
sense,  comprehends  religion  too,  or  a man's  whole  duty. 

G.  For  the  shortening  of  our  pains,  and  keeping  us  from  incurable  doubt  and 
perplexity  of  mind,  and  an  endless  inquiry  alter  greater  certainty  than  is  to  bo 
Lad.  it  would  be  very  convenient  in  the  several  points  that  are  to  be  know'n 
and  studied,  to  consider  what  proofs  the  matter  in  hand  is  capable  of.  and  not 
to  expect  other  kind  of  evidence  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear. 

7.  A great  help  to  the  memory,  and  means  to  avoid  confusion  in  our  thoughts, 
is  to  draw  out  and  have  frequently  before  us  a scheme  of  those  sciences  wo 
employ  our  studies  iu,  a map,  ns  it  were,  of  the  mundus  inUlligtbiiis..  This, 
pi'rliAps,  will  be  best  done  by  every  one  liimself  for  his  own  use,  as  best  agree- 
able to  his  own  notion,  though  the  nearer  it  conies  to  the  nature  and  order  of 
things,  it  is  still  the  better. 

8.  It  will  bo  no  hindorance  at  all  to  our  study  if  we  sometimes  study  our- 
selves, I.  €.  our  OW'D  abilities  and  defects.  There  are  peculiar  endowments  and 
natural  lltneasca,  as  well  as  defects  and  weaknesses,  almost  in  every  man's 
mind;  when  wo  have  considen*d  and  mode  ourselves  ac*quninted  with  them, 
we  shall  not  only  be  the  better  enabled  to  And  out  remedies  for  the  infirmities, 
but  wo  shall  know  the  better  how  to  turn  ourselves  to  those  things  which  we 
are  best  fitted  to  deal  with,  and  so  to  apply  ourselves  in  the  course  of  our 
■studies,  as  we  may  bo  able  to  make  tlie  greatt^  advautage. 

RBADINO — MEDITATION' — DISCOURSE. 

Converse  with  books,  even  good  books  (and  all  others  arc  a loss  of  time  and 
oven  worse),  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  part  of  study;  there  arc  two 
others  that  ought  to  bo  joined  with  it,  each  whereof  contributes  their  share  to 
our  improvemont  in  knowledge;  and  those  are  nieditatiou  and  discourse. 
Reading,  rocthinks,  is  but  collecting  the  rough  materials,  amongst  which  a 
groat  deal  must  be  laid  aside  as  useless.  Meditation  is,  ns  it  were,  choosing 
and  fitting  the  materials,  framing  the  timbers,  squaring  and  laying  tlic  stones, 
and  raising  the  building;  and  discourse  with  a friend  (fbr  wrangling  in  a dis- 
pute is  of  little  use),  is,  as  it  were,  sun*eying  the  structure,  walking  in  tho 
rooms,  and  observing  the  symmetry  and  agreement  of  the  parts,  taking  notieo 
of  the  solidity  or  defects  of  the  works,  and  the  best  way  to  find  out  and  cor- 
rect what  is  amiss;  besides  that,  it  helps  often  to  discover  truths,  and  fix  them 
in  our  minds,  as  much  as  either  of  tho  other  tw*o. 

THE  TIME  ARP  ADVAXTAOES  OF  READIKO  BISTORT. 

Whereas  in  tho  bc^nning  I cat  off  history,  when  read  for  its  talcs,  so,  after 
the  principles  of  moi^ity  are  settled,  and  the  capacity  of  forming  a judgment 
(tn  the  actions  of  men  is  formed,  then  the  study  of  history  is  one  of  tlio  most 
useful  a young  man  can  apply  himself  to.  There  bo  shall  see  a picture  of  tho 
world  and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think  of  men  as  they  are. 
There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opinions,  end  find  from  what  slight,  and  some- 
times slmmeful  occasions  some  of  them  have  taken  their  rise,  which  yet  after- 
wurd.s  have  had  great  authority,  and  passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world,  and 
borne  down  all  before  them.  There  also  one  may  learn  great  and  useful  instruc- 
tions of  prudence,  and  be  warned  against  the  cheats  and  rogueries  of  the  world, 
with  many  more  advantages,  which  I shall  not  hero  enumerate. 
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BT  JoaM  MILTOB. 


Master  Hartlib  : — I am  long  since  persuaded,  that  to  say  and  do 
Bugbt  worth  memory  and  imitation,  no  purpose  or  respect  should 
sooner  move  us  tiian  simply  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind.  Nev- 
ertheless, to  write  now  the  reforming  of  education,  though  it  be  one 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for 
the  want  whereof  this  nation  perishes,  1 had  not  yet  at  this  time  been  • 

induced  but  by  your  earnest  entreaties  and  serious  conjurements  ; as 
having  my  mind  half  diverted  for  the  present  in  the  pursuance  of  some 
other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  which,  can  not  but  be 
a great  furtherance  both  to  the  enlargement  of  truth  and  honest  liv- 
ing with  much  more  peace.  Nor  should  the  laws  of  any  private 
friendship  bare  prevailed  with  me  to  divide  thus,  or  transpose  my 
former  thoughts ; but  that  I see  those  aims,  those  actions  which  have 
won  you  witli  me  the  esteem  of  a person  sent  hither  by  some  good 
providence  from  a far  country  to  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of 
great  good  to  this  island.  And  as  I hear  you  have  obtained  the  same 
repute  with  men  of  most  approved  wisdom  and  some  of  the  highest 
authority  among  us,  not  to  mention  the  learned  correspondence  which 
you  bold  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence 
which  you  have  used  in  this  matter  both  here  and  beyond  the  seas, 
either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so  ruling,  or  the  peculiar  sway  of 
nature,  which  also  is  God’s  working.  Neither  can  I think,  that  so 
reputed  and  so  valued  as  you  are,  you  would,  to  tlie  forfeit  of  your 
own  discerning  ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit  and  over-ponderous 
argument;  but  that  the  satisfaction  which  you  profess  to  have  re- 
ceived from  those  incidental  discourses  which  we  have  wandered  into, 
hath  pressed  and  almost  constrained  you  into  a persuasion,  that  what 
you  require  from  me  in  this  point,  I neither  ought  nor  can  in  con- 
science defer  beyond  this  time  both  of  so  much  need  at  once,  and  so 
much  opportunity  to  try  what  God  hath  determined.  I will  not 
resist,  therefore,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  or  human  obligement, 
that  you  lay  upon  me ; but  will  forthwith  set  down  in  writing,  as 
you  request  me,  that  voluntary  idea,  which  hath  long  in  silence  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  of  a better  education,  in  extent  and  comprehen- 
sion far  more  large,  and  yet  of  time  far  shorter  and  of  attainment  far 
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more  certain,  than  hath  been  yet  in  practice.  Brief*  I shall  endcavoi 
to  be ; for  that  which  I have  to  saj,  assuredly  this  nation  hath  ex- 
treme need  should  be  done  sooner  than  spoken.  To  tell  you,  there- 
fore, what  I have  benefited  herein  among  old  renowned  authors  I 
shall  spare ; and  to  search  what  many  modern  Januai*  and  Didactics, 
more  than  ever  I shall  read,  hare  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me 
not.  But  if  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations  which  have 
flowered  off,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  burnishing  of  many  studious  and 
contemplative  years  altogether  spent  in  the  search  of  religious  and 
civil  knowledge,  and  such  as  pleased  you  so  well  in  the  relating,  I here 
give  you  them  to  dispose  of. 

The  end  then  of  learning  is,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents 
by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  posses- 
sing our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly 
grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  But  because  our  un- 
derstanding cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but  on  sensible  things, 
nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things  invisible^ 
as  by  orderly  coning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same 
method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching.*  And 
seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and  tradition  enongh  for 
all  kind  of  learning,  therefore  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of 
those  people  who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after  wis- 
dom ; so  that  language  is  but  the  instniment  conveying  to  ns 
things  useful  to  be  known.  And  though  a linguist  should  pride  him- 
self to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,*  yet  if  he 
have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a learned  man,  as 
any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother-dialect 
only.  Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes  which  hare  made  learning 
generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful.  First,  we  do  amiss  to 
spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  mis- 
erable Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  de- 
lightfully in  one  year.'  And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  so 
much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both 
to  schools  and  universities ; partly  in  a preposterous  exaction,  forcing 
the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses  and  orations, 
which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  the  final  work  of  a head 
filled  by  long  reading  and  observing  with  eluant  maxims  and  copi- 
ous invention.*  These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  strip- 
lings, like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit ; 
besides  all  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarizing 
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aguDSt  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom,  \Hth  their  untutored  Anglicisms, 
odious  to  be  read,  jet  not  to  be  avoided  witl)Out  a well-continued  and 
judicious  conversing  among  pure  authors,  digested,  which  they  scarce 
taste.*  Whereas,  if  after  some  preparatory  grounds  of  speech  by 
their  certain  forms  got  into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  here- 
of in  some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them,  they 
might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  substance  of  good  things 
and  arts  in  due  order,  which  would  bring  the  whole  langnage  quickly 
into  their  power.  This  I take  to  be  the  most  rational  and  most  pro- 
fitable way  of  learning  language!!,  and  whereby  we  may  beat  hope  to 
g^ve  account  to  God  of  our  youth  spent  herein.  And  for  the  usual 
method  of  teaching  arts,  I deem  it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,* 
not  yet  well  recovered  from  the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easy,  (and  those  be 
such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,)  they  present  their  young,  un- 
matriculated novices,  at  first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abstrao- 
tions  of  logic  and  metaphysics;  so  that  they  having  but  newly  left 
those  grammatic  fiats  and  shallows,  where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to 
learn  a few  words  with  lamentable  construction,  and  now  on  the  sud- 
den transported  under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  con- 
troversy, do  for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of 
learning,  mocked  and  deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and 
babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge  ; 
till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  importnnely  their  several 
ways,  and  hasten  them,'*  with  the  sway  of  friends,  either  to  an  ambi- 
tious and  mercenary,  or  ignorantly  zealous  divinity  ; some  allured  to 
the  trade  of  law,"  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the  prudent  and 
heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity,'*  which  was  never  taught 
them,  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigous  terms, 
fiat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees  : others  betake  them  to  state  afiaira 
with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding,  that 
flattery,  and  court-shifts,  and  tyrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them 
the  highest  points  of  wisdom  ;'*  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  a 
conscientious  slavery,  if,  as  I rather  think,  it  he  not  feigned : others, 
lastly,  of  a more  delicious  and  airy  spirit,  retire  themselves,  knowing 
no  better,  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,'*  living  out  their  dayb 
in  feast  and  jollity,  which  indeed  is  the  wisest  and  safest  course  of  all 
these,  unless  they  were  with  more  integrity  undertaken.  And  these 
are  the  errors,  and  these  are  the  fruits  of  mis-spending  our  prime 
youth  at  the  schools  and  universities,  as  we  do,  either  in  learning 
mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearnt. 
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I shall  detain  you  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we 
should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you  to  a hillside,  where  I will 
point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a virtuous  and  noble  education ; 
laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so 
fhll  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming."  I doubt  not  but  ye  shall 
have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and 
stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a happy  nurture,  than  we  have 
now  to  haul  and  drag  our  choicest  and  hopefullest  wits  to  that  asin- 
ine feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set  before 
them  as  all  the  food  and  entcrtaininent  of  their  tenderest  and  most 
docible  age.*  I call,  therefore,  a complete  and  generous  education, 
that  which  fits  a man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously, 
all  the  offices  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  And  how 
all  this  may  be  done  between  twelve  and  one-and-twenty,  le.ss  time 
than  is  now  bestowed  in  pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  sophistry,  is  to 
be  thus  ordered. 

First,  to  find  out  a spacious  house  and  ground  about  it  fit  for  an 
Academv,"  and  big  enough  to  lodge  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
whereof  twenty  or  thereabout  may  be  attendants,  all  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient,  and  ability 
either  to  do  all,  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it  done.  This  place 
should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university,"  not  needing  a remove 
to  any  other  house  of  scholarship,  except  it  be  some  peculiar  college 
of  law  or  physic  where  they  mean  to  be  practitioners ; but  as  for 
those  general  studies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from  Lilly"  to  the 
commencing,**  as  they  term  it,  master  of  art,  it  should  bo  absolute. 
After  this  pattern  as  many  edifices  may  be  converted  to  tliis  use  as 
shall  be  needful  in  every  city*'  throughout  this  land,  which  would  tend 
much  to  the  increase  of  learning  and  civility  everywhere.  This  num- 
ber, less  or  more,  thus  collected,  to  the  convenience  of  a foot-com- 
pany or  interchangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,  should  divide  their 
day’s  work  into  three  parts  as  it  lies  orderly, — their  studies,  their  exer- 
cise, and  their  diet. 

I.  For  their  studies : first,  they  should  begin  with  the  chief  and  neces- 
sary rules  of  some  good  grammar,  either  that  now  used  or  any  better  ;’* 
and  while  this  is  doing,  their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned  to  a distinct 
and  clear  pronunciation,**  as  near  as  may  bo  to  the  Italian,  especially 
in  the  vowels.  For  we  Englishmen  being  far  northerly,  do  not  open 
our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough  to  grace  a southern  tongue, 
but  are  observed  by  all  otlier  nations  to  speak  exceeding  close  and 
inward  ; so  that  to  smattcr  Latin  with  an  English  mouth,  is  as  ill  a 
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hearing  as  law  French.  Next,  to  make  them  expert  in  the  usefullest 
points  of  grammar,  and  withal  to  season  them  and  win  them  early 
to  the  love  of  virtue  and  true  labor,  ere  any  flattering  seduceroent  or 
vain  principle  seize  them  wandering,  some  easy  and  delightful  book" 
of  education  should  be  read  to  them,  whereof  the  Greeks  have  store, 
as  Cebea,  Plutarch,  and  other  Socratic  discourses  but  in  Latin  we 
have  none  of  classic  authority  extant,  except  the  two  or  three  first 
books  of  Quintilian,"  and  some  select  pieces  elsewhere.  But  here  the 
main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to  temper  them  such  lectures  and 
explanations,  upon  every  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in 
willing  obedience,  inflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admi- 
ration of  virtue,  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men 
and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages.  That  they 
may  despise  and  scorn  all  their  childish  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to 
delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exercises;  which  he  who  hath  the  art 
and  proper  eloquence  to  catch  them  with,  what  with  mild  and  cSect- 
ual  persuasions,  and  what  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need 
be,  but  chiefly  by  his  own  example,  might  in  a short  space  gain  them 
to  an  incredible  diligence  and  courage,  infusing  into  their  young 
breasts  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor  as  would  not  fail  to  make 
many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men.  At  the  same  time, 
some  other  hour  of  the  day,  might  be  taught  them  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and,  soon  after,  the  elements  of  geometry,  even  playing, 
as  the  old  manner  was.  After  evening  repast,  till  bed-time,  their 
thoughts  would  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy  grounds  of  religion,  and 
the  story  of  scripture."  The  next  step  would  be  to  the  authors  of 
agriculture,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  for  the  matter  is  most  easy  ; 
and  if  the  language  be  difficult,  so  much  the  better ; it  is  not  a diSi- 
culty  above  their  years.  And  here  will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting  and 
enabling  them  hereafter  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  country,  to 
recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy  the  waste  that  is  made  of  good  ; 
for  this  was  one  of  Uercules’  praises."  Sre  half  these  authors  be 
read,  (which  will  soon  be  with  plying  hard  and  daily,]  they  can  not 
choose  but  be  masters  of  any  ordinary  prose : so  that  it  will  be  then 
seasonable  for  them  to  learn  in  any  modem  author  the  use  of  the 
globes  and  all  the  maps,  first  with  the  old  names,  and  then  with  the 
new  or  they  might  then  be  capable  to  read  any  compendious  meth- 
od of  natural  philosophy.  And  at  the  same  time  might  be  entering 
into  the  Greek  tongue,  after  the  same  manner  as  was  before  prescribed 
for  the  LaUn ; whereby  the  difficulties  of  grammar  being  soon 
overcome,  all  the  historical  physiology’’  of  Aristotle  and  Theophras- 
tus, are  open  before  them,  and  as  I may  say,  under  contribution. 
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The  like  access  will  be  to  VitruTias,  to  Seneca’s  Natural  Questions,  to 
Mela,  Ceisus,  Pliny,  or  Solinus.*'  And  having  thus  past  the  principles 
of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  geography,  with  a general 
compact  of  physics,  they  may  descend  in  mathematics  to  the  in.stru- 
mental  science  of  trigonometry,  and  from  thence  to  forti6cation,  arch- 
itecture, enginery,  or  navigation.**  And  in  natural  philosophy  they 
may  proceed  leisurely  from  the  history  of  meteors,  minerals,  plants, 
and  living  creatures,  as  far  as  anatomy.**  Then  also  in  course  might 
he  read  to  them  out  of  some  not  tedious  writer  the  institutiou  of 
physic ; that  they  may  know  the  tempers,  the  humors,  the  scaiKins 
and  how  to  manage  a crudity ; which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely 
do  is  not  only  a great  physician  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  hut 
also  may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army  by  this  frugal  and  ex- 
penseless means  only,  and  not  let  tlie  healthy  and  stout  bodies  of 
young  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  this  discipline,  which  is 
a gr^at  pity,  and  no  less  a shame  to  the  commander."  To  set  forward 
all  these  proceedings  in  nature  and  mathematics,  what  hinders  but 
that  they  may  procure,  as  oft  as  shall  be  needful,  the  helpful  expe- 
riences of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners,  apothe- 
caries ; and  in  other  sciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anato- 
mists, who  doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  for  reward,  and  some  to 
favor  such  a hopeful  seminary.**  And  this  will  give  them  such  a 
real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge  as  they  shall  never  forget,  but 
daily  argument  with  delight.  Then  also  those  poets  which  arc  now 
counted  most  hard,  will  be  tiotb  facile  and  pleasant,  Orpheus,  Hesiod, 
Theocritus,  Aratus,  Nicander,  Oppian,  Hionysiut;  and,  in  LatinJ 
Jyucretius,  Manilius,  and  the  niral  part  of  Virgil.*' 

By  this  time  years  and  good  general  precepts  will  have  furnished 
them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which  in  ethics  is  called 
proairesis,  that  they  may  with  some  judgment  contemplate  upon 
moral  good  and  evil.'*  Then  will  be  required  a special  reinforcement 
of  constant  and  sound  endoctrinating,  to  set  them  right  and  firm, 
instructing  them  more  amply  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  hatred 
of  vice  ; while  their  young  and  pliant  affections  are  led  through  all 
the  moral  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Laertius,  and 
those  Locrian  remnants ; but  still  to  be  reduced  in  their  nightward 
studies  wherewith  they  close  the  day’s  work  under  the  determinate 
sentence  of  David  or  Solomon,  or  the  evangelist  and  apostolic  Scrip- 
tures.** Being  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duly,  they  may 
then  begin  the  study  of  economics  **  And  either  now  or  before  this, 
they  may  have  easily  learned  at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue.*' 
And  soon  after,  but  with  wariness  and  good  antidote,  it  would  bo 
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wholesome  enou^  to  let  tboro  taste  sorae  choice  comedies,  Greek, 
Latin  or  Italian  ; those  tragedies  also  that  treat  of  household  mat- 
ters, as  Traehinia,  Alceitii,  and  the  like.* ' The  next  remove  must  be 
to  the  study  of  Politics  ' to  know  the  beginning,  end,  and  reasons  of 
political  societies,  that  they  may  not,  in  a dangerous  6t  of  the  com- 
monwealth, be  such  poor  shaken  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a tottering 
conscience  as  many  of  our  great  councilors  have  lately  shown  them- 
selves, but  steadfast  pillars  of  the  state.  After  this  they  are  to  dive 
into  the  grounds  of  law  and  legal  justice,  delivered  first  and  with  the 
best  warrant  by  Moee.s,  and,  as  far  as  human  prudence  can  be  trusted, 
in  those  extolled  remains  of  Grecian  lawgivers,  Lycui-put,  Solon,  Zal~ 
tucus,  Charondat ; and  thence  to  all  the  Roman  edicts  and  tables, 
with  their  Justinian  ; and  so  down  to  the  Saxon  andrammon  laws  of 
England,  and  the  statutes.*'  Sundays,  also,  and  every  evening  may 
now  be  understand! ngly  spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  theology  and 
church  history,  ancient  and  modern  : and  ere  this  lime  at  a .set  hour 
the  Uebrew  tongue  might  have  been  gained,  that  the  Scriptures  may 
now  be  read  in  their  own  original ; whereto  it  would  be  no  impossi- 
bility to  add  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syrian  dialect.**  When  all  these 
employments  are  well  conquered,  then  will  the  choice  histories,  lieroic 
poems,  and  attic  tragedies  of  stateliest  and  most  regal  argument, 
with  all  the  famous  political  orations,  offer  themselves ; which,  if 
they  were  not  only  read,  but  some  of  them  got  by  memory,  and  sol- 
emnly pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be  taught, 
would  endure  them  even  with  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  Demosthence  or 
Cicero,  Euripides  or  Sophocles.*'  And  now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to 
read  with  them  those  organic  arts  which  enable  men  at  discourse,  and 
write  perspicuously,  elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fitted  style  of 
lofty,  mean  or  lowly.*'  Logic,  therefore,  so  much  as  is  useful,  is  to  be 
referred  to  this  due  place,  with  all  her  well  couched  heatls  and  topics, 
until  it  be  time  to  open  her  contracted  palm  into  a graceful  and  or- 
nate rhetoric  taught  out  of  the  rule  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Phalereus, 
Cicero,  Hermogenes,  Longinus.*'  To  which  poetry  would  be  made  . 
subsequent,  or  indeed  rather  precedent,  as  being  less  subtile  and  fine, 

• but  more  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate.  I mean  not  here  the  pros- 
ody of  a verse,  which  they  could  not  but  have  hit  on  before  among 
the  rudiments  of  grammar,  but  that  sublime  art  which  in  Aristotle's 
Poetics,  in  ll^race,  and  the  Italian  commentaries  of  Castlevetro, 
Tasso,  Mazzoni,  and  others,  teaches  what  the  laws  are  of  a true  epic 
poem,  what  of  a dramatic,  what  of  a lyric,  what  decorum  is,  which 
is  the  grand  master-piece  to  observe.*'  This  would  make  them  soon 
perceive  what  despicable  creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  play- 
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writers  be ; and  show  them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and  mag* 
nificent  use  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  human 
things.^'  From  hence,  and  not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  season  of 
forming  them  to  bo  able  writers  and  composers  in  every  excellent 
matter,  when  they  shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  universal  insight 
into  things : or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in  parliament  or  council,  hon- 
or and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips."  There  would  tlien 
appear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures,  and  stuff  otherwise 
wrought,  than  we  now  sit  under,  oft-times  to  as  great  a trial  of  our 
patience  as  any  other  that  they  preach  to  us.‘  ‘ These  are  studies 
wherein  our  noble  and  our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time 
in  a disciplinary  way  from  twelve  to  one-and-twenty,  unless  they 
rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead,  than  upon  themselves  living."  In 
which  methodical  course  it  is  so  supposed  they  must  proceed  by  the 
steady  pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient  times  for  memory’s 
sake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes  into  the  rear 
of  what  they  have  been  taught,  until  they  have  confirmed  and  solidly 
united  the  whole  body  of  their  perfected  knowledge,  like  the  last  em- 
battling of  a Roman  legiop.®’  Now  will  be  worth  the  seeing  what 
exercisi's  and  recreations  may  best  agree  and  become  these  studies. 

II.  The  course  of  study  hitherto  briefly  described  is,  what  I can 
guess  by  reading,  likest  to  those  ancient  and  famous  schools  of  Pythago- 
ras, Plato,  Isocrates,  Aristotle,  and  such  others,  out  of  which  were  bred 
such  a number  of  renowned  philosophers,  orators,  historians,  ]K)ets, 
and  princes,  all  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  besides  the  flourishing 
studies  of  Cyrene  and  Alexandria.®*  But  herein  it  shall  exceed  them, 
and  supjily  a defect  as  great  as  that  w hich  Plato  noted  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Sparta;  whereas  that  city  trained  up  their  youth 
most  for  war,  and  these  in  their  academies  and  Lyeseum  all  for  the 
gown,  this  institution  of  breeding  which  I here  delineate,  shall  be 
equally  good  both  for  peace  and  war.®*  Therefore,  about  an  hour  and 
a half  ere  they  eat  at  noon  should  be  allowed  them  for  exercise,  and 
due  rest  afterwards  ; but  the  time  for  this  may  he"  enlarged  at  pleas- 
ure, according  as  their  rasing  in  the  morning  shall  be  early."  The  exer- 
cise which  I commend  first  is  the  exact  u.«e  of  their  weapon,  to  guard,  , 
and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point.  This  will  keep  them  healthy, 
nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath  ; is  also  the  likeliest  means  to 
make  them  grow  largo  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  ther^  with  a gallant 
and  fearless  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  seasonable  lectures 
and  precepts  to  make  them  of  true  fortitude  and  )intiencc,  will  turn 
into  a native  and  heroic  valor,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of 
doing  wrong.*'  They  must  bo  also  practiced  in  all  the  locks  and 
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gripes  of  wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen  are  wont  to  excel,  as  need 
may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug,  to  grapple,  and  to  close.*’  And  this  per- 
haps will  be  enough  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  single  strength. 
The  interim  of  unswcating  themselves  regularly,  and  convenient  rest 
before  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recre- 
ating and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine 
harmonies  of  music”  heard  or  learned,  either  whilst  the  skillful  organ- 
ist plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofty  fugues,”  or  the  whole 
symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the 
well  studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer  ;*  ‘ sometimes  the  lute  or 
soft  organ-stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices  either  to  religious,  martial, 
or  civil  ditties,  which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets  bo  not  extremely  out, 
have  a great  power  over  dispositions  and  manners  to  stfiooth  and 
make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions.** 
The  like  also  would  not  be  inexpedient  after  meat,  to  assist  and  cher- 
ish nature  in  her  first  concoction,  and  send  their  minds  back  to  study 
in  goo<l  tune  and  satisfaction.  Where  having  followed  it  under  vigi- 
lant eyes  until  about  two  hours  before  supper,  they  are,  by  a sudden 
alarum  or  watchword,  to  be  called  out  to  their  military  motions,  under 
sky  or  covert  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman  wont ; first 
on  foot,  then,  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all  the  art  of  cav- 
alry ;**  that  having  in  sport,  but  with  much  exactness  and  daily  muster, 
served  out  the  rudiments  of  their  soldiership  in  all  the  skill  of  embat- 
tling, marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  besieging,  and  battering,  with 
all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  modem  stratagems,  tactics,  and  warlike 
maxims,  they  may,  as  it  were  out  of  a long  war,  come  forth  renowned 
and  perfect  commanders  in  the  service  of  their  country.”  Tliey  would 
not  then,  if  they  were  trusted  with  fair  and  hopeful  armies,  suffer 
them  for  want  of  just  and  wi.se  discipline  to  shed  away  from  about 
them  like  sick  feathers,  though  they  be  never  so  oft  supplied ; they 
would  not  suffer  their  empty  and  unrecruibible  colonels  of  twenty 
men  in  a company  to  quaff  out  or  convey  into  secret  hoards  the 
wages  of  a delusive  list  and  miserable  remnant;**  yet  in  the  mean- 
while to  be  overmastered  with  a score  or  two  of  drunkards,  the  only 
soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else  to  comply  with  all  rapines  and  vio- 
lences. No,  certainly,  if  they  knew  ought  of  that  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  good  men  or  good  governors,  they  would  not  suffer  these 
things.  But  to  return  to  our  own  institute.  Besides  these  constant 
exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gaining  experience 
to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad : in  those  vernal  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullen- 
ness against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in 
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her  rejoidng  with  heaven  and  earth."  I should  not,  therefore,  be  a 
persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years 
that  they  hare  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies 
with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to.  all  the  quarters  of  the  land,  learn- 
iag  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  commodities  of  building, 
and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors,  and  ports  for  trade."  Some- 
times taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they 
can  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  sea-fight.  These  ways 
would  try  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any 
secret  excellence  among  them,  would  fetch  it  out  and  give  it  fair  op- 
portunities to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily  redound 
to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again  those  old 
admired  virtues  and  excellencies  with  for  more  advantage  now  in  this 
purity  of  Christian  knowledge."  Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  mon- 
sieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our  ho}>eful  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodi- 
gid  custodies,  and  send  them  over  back  again  transformed  into  mim- 
ics, apes,  and  kikshose.  But  if  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles  but  to 
enlarge  experience  and  makq  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time 
be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  regard  and  honor  of  all  men  where  they 
pass,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are 
best  and  most  eminenL*  * And  perhaps  then  other  nations  will  be  glad 
to  visit  us  for  their  breeding,  or  else  to  imitate  us  in  their  own  country. 

III.  Now,  lastly,  for  their  diet  there  can  not  be  much  to  say,  save  only 
that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same  house;  for  much  time  else  would 
be  lost  abroad,  and  many  ill  habits  got ; and  that  it  should  be  plain, 
healthful,  and  moderate,  I supjrose  is  out  of  controversy.^* 

Thus,  Mr.  Ilartlib,  you  have  a general  view  in  writing,  ns  your 
desire  wa-s,  of  that  which  at  several  times  I had  discoursed  with  you 
concerning  the  best  and  noblest  way  of  education  ; not  beginning,  as 
some  have  done,  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might  be  worth  many 
considerations,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scope.’*  Many  other  cir- 
cumstances also  I could  have  mentioned,  but  this,  to  such  as  have  the 
worth  in  them  to  make  trial,  for  light  and  direction  may  be  enough. 
Only  I believe  that  this  is  not  a bow  fur  every  man  to  shoot  in  that 
counts  himself  a teacher,  but  will  require  sinews  almost  equal  to 
those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses  yet  I am  withal  pursuaded  that  it 
may  prove  much  more  easy  in  the  essay  than  it  now  seems  at  dis- 
tance, and  much  more  illustrious ; howbeit  not  more  difficult  than  I 
imagine,  and  that  imagination  presents  me  with  nothing  but  very 
happy,  and  very  possible,  according  to  best  wishes,  if  God  have  so 
decreed,  and  this  age  have  iipirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend. 
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Second  Article. 


UTTEB  FUOU  LORD  BROUOHAIC  TO  SAOHART  MAOAULETf  ESQ^  ON  THE  TRAIN- 
i.va  or  ms  sox,  (tub  litb  lobo  uacadlst,)  as  ax  ouator. 

Newcastle,  March  10,  1823. 

Mv  Dear  Friend: — My  principal  object  in  writing  to  you  to-day 
is  to  offer  you  some  suggestions,  in  consequence  of  some  conversa- 
tion I have  just  had  with  Lord  Grey,  who  has  spoken  of  your  son 
(at  Cambridge)  in  terras  of  the  greatest  praise.  Ho  takes  his  ac- 
count from  his  son;  but  from  all  I know,  and  have  learnt  in  other 
quarters,  I doubt  not  that  his  judgment  is  well  formed.  Now  yon, 
of  course,  destine  him  for  the  bar,  and,  assuming  that  this,  and  the 
public  objects  incidental  to  it,  are  in  his  views,  I would  fain  impress 
upon  yon,  (and  through  you,  upon  him,)  a truth  or  two  which  expe- 
rience has  made  me  aware  of,  and  which  I would  have  given  a groat 
deal  to  have  been  acquainted  with  earlier  in  life  from  the  experience 
of  others. 

First,  that  the  foundation  of  all  excellence  is  to  be  laid  in  early 
application  to  general  knowledge,  is  clear ; that  he  is  already  aware 
of;  and  equally  so  it  is,  (of  which  he  may  not  bo  so  well  aware,) 
that  professional  eminence  can  only  bo  attained  by  entering  betimes 
into  tbe  lowest  drudgery — the  most  repulsive  labors  of  the  profes- 
sion— even  a year  in  an  attorney’s  office,  as  the  law  is  now  practiced, 
I should  not  hold  too  severe  a task,  or  too  high  a price  to  pay,  for 
the  benefit  it  must  surely  lead  to;  but,  at  all  events,  the  life  of  a 
special  pleader,  I am  quite  convinced,  is  the  thing  before  being  called 
to  the  bar.  A young  man  whose  miod'  has  once  been  well  imbued 
with  general  learning,  and  has  acquired  classical  propensities,  will 
never  sink  into  a mere  drudge.  Ho  will  always  save  himself  harm- 
less from  the  dull  atmosphere  he  must  live  and  work  in,  and  the 
sooner  he  will  emerge  from  it,  andiarrive  at  eminence.  But  what  I 
wish  to  inculcate  especially,  with  a view  to  the  great  talent  for  pub- 
lic speaking  which  your  soa  happily  possess,  is  that  he  should  culti- 
vate that  talent  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  reach  the  height  of 
the  art,  and  I wish  to  turn  his  attention  to  two  points.  I speak  on 
this  subject  with  the  authority  both  of  experience  and  observation ; 
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I have  made  it  very  much  my  study  in  theory ; have  written  a great 
deal  upon  it  which  may  never  see  the  light,  and  something  wliich 
has  been  published ; have  meditated  much  and  conversed  much  on 
it  with  famous  men;  have  had  some  little  practical  experience  in  it, 
but  have  prepared  for  much  more  thau  I ever  tried,  by  a variety  of 
laborious  methods,  reading,  writing,  much  translation,  composing  iu 
foreign  languages,  &.C.,  and  I have  lived  in  times  when  there  were 
great  orators  among  us;  therefore  I reckon  my  opinion  worth  list- 
ening to,  and  the  rather,  because  I have  the  utmost  confidence  in  it 
myself,  and  should  have  saved  a world  of  trouble  and  much  time 
had  I started  with  a conviction  of  its  truth. 

1.  The  first  point  is  this, — the  beginning  of  the  art  is  to  acquire 
a habit  of  easy  speaking;  and,  in  whatever  way  this  cun  be  had 
(which  individual  inclination  or  accident  will  generally  direct,  and 
may  safely  be  allowed  to  do  so,)  it  must  be  had.  Now,  1 differ  from 
all  other  doctors  of  rhetoric  in  this, — I say,  let  him  first  of  all  learn 
to  speak  easily  and  fluently,  as  well  as  sensibly  as  ho  can  no  doubt, 
but  at  any  rate  let  him  learn  to  speak.  This  is  to  eloquence,  or  good 
public  speaking,  what  the  being  able  to  talk  in  a child  is  to  correct 
grammatical  speech.  It  is  the  requisite  foundation,  and  on  it  you 
must  build.  Moreover,  it  can  only  be  acquired  young,  therefore  let 
it  by  all  means,  and  at  any  sacrifice,  be  gotten  hold  of  forthwith. 
But  in  acquiring  it  every  sort  of  slovenly  error  will  also  be  acquired. 
It  must  be  got  by  a habit  of  easy  writing  (which,  as  Wyndham  said, 
proved  hanl  reading)  by  a custom  of  talking  much  in  company;  by 
speaking  in  debating  societies,  with  little  attention  to  rule,  and  more 
love  of  saying  something  at  any  rate  than  of  saying  any  thing  well. 
I can  even  suppose  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter  in  such 
discussions  than  in  the  manner  of  saying  it ; yet  still  to  say  it 
easily,  ad  libitum,  to  be  able  to  say  what  you  choose,  and  what  you 
have  to  say, — this  is  the  first  requisite,  to  acquire  which  every  thing 
else  must  for  the  present  be  .sacrificed. 

2.  The  next  step  is  the  grand  one — to  convert  this  style  of  easy 
speaking  into  chaste  eloquence.  And  here  there  is  but  one  rule.  I 
do  earnestly  entreat  your  son  to  set  daily  and  nightly  before  him  the 
Greek  models.  First  of  all  he  may  look  to  the  best  modern  speeches 
(as  he  probably  has  already);  Burke’s  best  compositions,  as  the 
“Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents;”  speech  “On 
the  American  Conciliation,”  and  “ On  the  Nabob  of  ArcoTs  Debt ;” 
Fox’s  “Speech  on  the  Westminster  Scrutiny,”  (the  first  ]iart  of 
which  he  should  pore  over  till  he  has  it  by  heart) ; “ On  the  Rus- 
sian Armament,”  and  “On  the  War,”  1803,  with  one  or  two  of 
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Wyndham’s  best,  and  very  few,  or  rather  none,  of  Sheridan’s ; but 
he  must  by  no  incaiis  stop  here.  If  lie  would  be  a great  orator,  he 
must  go  at  once  to  the  fountain  head,  and  be  familiar  with  every  one 
of  the  great  orations  of  Demosthenes.  I take  for  granted  that  ho 
knows  those  of  Cicero  by  heart;  they  are  very  beautiful,  but  not 
very  useful,  except  perhaps  the  MUo,  pro  Ligario,  and  one  or  two 
more;  but  the  Greek  must  positively  be  the  model;  and  merely 
reading  it,  as  boys  do,  to  know  the  language,  won’t  do  at  all ; he 
must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  each  speech,  thoroughly  know  the  posi- 
tions of  the  parties,  follow  each  turn  of  the  argument,  and  make  the 
absolutely  perfect  and  most  chaste  and  severe  composition  familiar 
to  his  mind.  His  taste  will  improve  every  time  he  reads  and  repeats 
to  himself  (for  he  should  have  the  fine  passages  by  heart,)  and  he 
will  learn  how  much  may  b«  done  by  a skillful  use  of  a few  words 
and  a rigorous  rejection  of  all  superfiuities.  In  this  view  I hold  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  Dante  to  be  next  to  Demosthenes.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  that  imitations  of  these  models  will  not  do  for  our  times. 
First,  I do  not  counsel  any  imitation,  but  only  an  imbibing  of  the 
same  spirit.  Secondly,  I know  from  experience  that  nothing  is  half 
so  successful  in  these  times  (bad  though  they  be)  as  what  has  been 
formed  on  the  Greek  models.  I use  a very  poor  instance  in  giving 
my  own  experience,  but  I do  assure  you  that  both  in  courts  of  law 
and  Parliament,  and  even  to  mobs,  I have  never  made  so  much  play 
(to  use  a very  modem  phrase)  as  when  I was  almost  translating 
from  the  Greek. 

I ■commenced  the  peroration  of  my  speech  for  the  Queen,  in  the 
Lords,  after  reading  and  repeating  Demosthenes  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  I composed  it  twenty  times  over  at  least,  and  it  certainly 
succeeded  in  a very  extraordinary  degree,  and  far  above  any  merits 
of  its  own.  This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  though  speaking,  with 
writing  beforehand,  is  very  well  until  the  habit  of  easy  speech  is 
acquired,  yet  after  that  he  can  never  .write  too  much ; this  is  quite 
clear.  It  is  laborious,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  more  difiScult  beyond 
comparison  than  speaking  off-hand ; but  it  is  necessary  to  perfect 
oratory,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  the  habit  of  cor- 
rect diction.  But  I go  further,  and  say,  even  to  the  end  of  a man’s 
life  he  must  prepare  word  for  word  most  of  his  finer  passages. 
Now,  would  he  be  a great  orator  or  no ! In  other  words,  would  he 
have  almost  absolute  power  of  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  a free 
conntry  or  no  t So  he  wills  this,  be  must  follow  thesb  rales. 

Believe  me  truly  yonrs, 

H.  BaoDonAiL 
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It  is  but  reciting  the  ordioaiy  praises  of  the  art  of  persuasion^  to  remind  70U 
how  sacred  truths  maj  be  most  ardently  promulgate  at  the  altar — the  c'nuse 
of  oppressed  innoconce  be  most  powerfully  defended — the  march  of  wicked 
rulers  be  most  triumphantly  resisted— defiance  the  mi>st  terrible  bo  hurled  at 
the  oppressor's  head.  In  great  convulsions  of  public  affairs,  or  in  bringing 
about  salutary  changes,  every  one  confesses  how  important  an  ally  eloquence 
must  bo.  But  in  peaceful  times,  when  the  progn«8  of  events  is  slow  and  even 
as  the  silent  and  unheeded  puce  of  time,  and  the  jars  of  a mighty  tumult  in 
foreign  and  domestic  concerns  can  no  longer  be  heard,  then  too  she  flouri.sln-s, — 
protei‘tress  of  liberty, — patroness  of  improvement, — guardian  of  all  the  bless- 
ings tlmt  can  bo  showered  upon  the  imiss  of  liunian  kind;  nor  is  her  form  ever 
seen  but  on  ground  c«)m»ecrated  to  fro©  institutions,  “ Pneis  comes,  otiique 
soeitt,  et  jam  bene  constitutaj  rinpublicie  alumna  eloquentia"  To  me,  calmly 
revolving  these  thitig.-<,  such  pursuits  seem  far  more  noble  objects  of  umbition 
than  any  upon  which  the  vulgar  herd  of  bu-iy  men  lavish  priaJigul  their  restless 
exertions.  To  diffuse  useful  information, — to  furtlier  intelloilual  refinement, 
sure  forerunner  of  moral  improvem'Tit, — to  hasten  the  c->iuing  of  thehriglit  day 
when  the  dawn  of  geiienU  knowledge  shall  chase  away  tlie  lazy,  lingering  riu.st^ 
even  from  the  base  of  the  great  social  pyramid ; — thus  indeed  is  a high  culling, 
in  which  tlio  nu»8t  splemlid  laleiiU  and  cou.sununato  virtue  may  well  press  ou- 
warii,  eager  to  bear  a part. 

Let  me,  therefore,  indulge  in  the  hope,  that,  among  the  illustrious  youths 
whom  this  ancient  kingilom  fatatnl  alike  fur  its  nobility  and  its  learning,  has 
pro<luced,  to  continue  her  fame  through  after  ages,  possibly  among  those  I now 
address,  there  may  be  found  some  one — I ask  no  more— willing  to  give  a bright 
example  to  other  nuliobs  in  a patli  yet  untrodden,  by  taking  the  lead  of  his 
fellow-citizens, — not  in  frivolus  amusoments,  nor  in  the  degrading  pursuiU  of 
the  ambitiou-s  vulgar, — but  in  the  truly  noble  ta.Hk  of  onliglitening  tlie  mass  of 
his  countrymen,  and  of  leaving  his  own  name  no  longer  enoircled.  heretofore, 
with  barbaric  splendor,  or  utta<iicd  to  courtly  gewgaws,  but  illustrated  by  the 
honors  moat  worlliy  of  our  rational  n;ituro— coupled  with  the  diflbsion  of 
knowledge — and  gratefully  pronounced  through  all  ages  by  millions  whom  his 
wise  benefieonce  has  rescued  from  ignorance  and  vice.  This  is  the  true  mark 
for  the  aim  of  all  who  either  prize  tlie  enjoyment  of  pun^  happiness,  or  set  a 
right  value  upon  a high  and  unsullied  renown. — And  if  the  bt^fiiefactors  of  man- 
kintl,  when  tiiey  rest  from  their  pious  labors,  sliall  Ik?  permitted  to  enjoy  hereaf- 
ter, a.s  an  appropriate  reward  of  their  virtue,  the  privilege  of  looking  down  upon 
the  blessings  with  which  their  lolls  and  sufferings  have  clothed  the  scene  of 
their  former  existence ; do  not  vainly  imtigino  that,  in  a state  of  exalted  purity 
and  wisdom,  the  founders  of  mighty  dynasties,  the  conquerors  of  new  empires, 
or  the  more  vulgar  crowd  of  evil-doers,  w'ho  have  sacrifievd  to  their  own  ag- 
grandizement the  good  of  their  fellow-cre.atures,  w'ill  be  gratified  by  contem- 
plating the  monuments  of  tlieir  ingloriou.s  fame: — theirs  will  be  the  deliglit— 
theirs  the  triumph — who  can  trace  the  remote  effects  of  their  enlightened  be- 
nevolence in  the  improved  condition  of  their  sjiecies,  and  exult  in  the  reflection, 
that  the  prodigious  change  they  now  survey,  with  eyes  that  age  and  sorrow  can 
make  dim  no  more— of  knowledge  become  power — virtue  sharing  in  the  domin- 
ion— flupt*rstition  trampled  under  foot — tyranny  driven  from  the  world — are  tbe 
fruits,  precious,  though  co!<t)y,  and  though  late  reaped,  yet  long  enduring,  of  all 
the  hardships  and  all  the  hazards  they  oncouiiU*red  hero  bolowl — Loao 
Brougham — Inawjural  Discourse  at  Gla-'-gow  as  Lord  Hector,  1825 
THE  TEACHERS  OF  MANKIND. 

Such  men — men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  Teachers  of  Mankind,  I have 
found  laboring  conscientiously;  though  perha{>s  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  voca- 
tion, wherever  I have  gone.  God  lie  thanked,  their  numbers  every  where  abound, 
and  are  every  day  increasing.  Their  calling  is  high  and  holy;  their  (arao  is  the 
properly  of  nations;  their  renown  will  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion 
as  it  sounds  not  far  off  in  their  own  times.  Kach  one  of  tliese  great  teachers  of 
the  world,  possessing  his  soul  in  p<*ace — performs  his  appointed  course — await- 
ing in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises — resting  from  his  labors,  be- 
queathes his  memory  to  the  generations  whom  hia  works  have  blessed — and 
sleeps  under  the  humble  but  not  inglorious  epitaph,  commemorating  ono  in 
whom  mankind  had  a friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy. — Address  at  Cor- 
tier  Stone  0/  Mechanics'  Institute.  Liverpool,  1825. 
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william  PITT. — TRAINING  FOR  PCBUC  PPEAKIKO. 

The  Letters  uddrcssecl  by  Lord  Chatliam  to  his  son,  William  Pitt, 
have  not  been  prcscn-’c<h  or,  nt  least,  are  not  published  in  the  Corres- 
pondence of  the  fonuer,  or  in  the  Life  of  the  latter,  by  Earl  Stanho’KJ. 
In  this  Life,  aud  in  an  address  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  on  the 
training  of  an  orator,  Earl  Stanhope  remarks: 

In  niy  father,  then  Lord  Mahon,  had  thc^high  privUego,  as  u relative, 
of  being  for  Bevcml  weeks  an  iniiiuLe  of  Mr.  PUt’s  house,  at  Walmcr  Ciu>ile. 
Presuming  on  that  familiar  intercourse,  he  told  rae  that  he  ventured  on  one 
occasion  to  ask  Mr.  Pitt  by  what  means  he  had  acquired  his  admirable  rcadb 
ness  of  speech — his  aptness  of  finding  the  riglit  word  without  pause  or  hesl- 
tution.  Mr.  PUt  replied,  that  whatever  rt^adiness  ho  might  t>e  thought  to 
possess  in  that  rcsi>eet,  was,  he  believed,  greatly  owing  to  a practice  wliich 
Ills  father  had  imprc.sscd  upon  him.  Lord  Clmthum  hud  hid  him  take  up  any 
hook  in  some  foreign  language  with  which  ho  was  well  acquainted,  in  Latin 
or  Greek  eapccially.  I.^rd  Cliatham  then  enjoined  1dm  to  read  out  this 
work  a passage  in  English,  stopping  when  he  was  not  sure  of  the  w<ird  to  bo 
used  in  English,  until  tlio  right  word  cutnc  to  his  mind,  and  then  jiroi't-ed. 
Mr.  Pitt  said  Uial  he  had  assiduously  foUow'cd  this  practice.  Wo  may  con- 
clude that,  at  llrst,  he  had  often  to  stop  for  nw’hilc  before  he  could  nndlect 
the  proper  word,  but  that  he  found  the  diflicnlties  gradually  disappear,  until 
what  was  a toll  to  him  nt  first  became  at  last  un  easy  and  familiar  task. 

To  an  orator,  the  charm  of  voice  is  of  very  far  more  lmjK)rlaiice  than  tnero 
readers  of  speeches  would  find  it  easy  to  believe.  I have  known  sevenil 
speakers  In  whom  that  one  advantage  seemed  idmoot  to  supply  the  phn  » of 
every  other.  The  tones  of  William  PUt  were  by  nature  sonorous  and  clear; 
and  tlie  further  art,  how  to  manage  and  modulate  his  voice  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, was  instilled  Into  liiin  by  bis  father  wUh  oxqtiigito  skill.  Lord  Chatham 
himself  was  preeminent  In  that  art,  ah  also  in  the  graces  of  action,  Insoiimeh 
tlmt  these  accompllsbmeuts  have  heen  sometimes  imputed  to  Inm  a.n  a fault. 
In  a passage  of  Horace  Walpole,  written  with  the  manifest  desire  to  disparage 
him,  wc  find  him  compared  to  Garrick. 

To  tniin  his  son  in  sonorous  ckKulIon,  Lortl  Chntiiam  cause<l  him  to  re«*ite, 
<loy  by  day  in  his  presciiec,  passages  from  the  best  English  poets.  The  two 
poets  most  commonly  selected  for  this  purfiose  were  Shakspearc  and  Milton, 
aud  Mr.  Pitt  eoutlnued  through  life  fuiuiliar  w'ltli  both.  There  Is  another 
fact  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  recorded  from  tradition,  and  which  I also 
remember  to  have  heard:  **Tlio  debate  in  Pandemonium  was,  as  It  well 
desoned  to  be,  one  of  his  fav(»rltc  passages;  and  Ids  early  friends  uicd  to 
talk,  long  after  hU  death,  of  the  just  emphasis  and  mcludlotts  cadence  with 
wldcli  they  had  heanl  him  recite  t!»c  incomparable  speech  of  Belial.*’ 

But  whatever  the  studies  of  PUt,  whether  in  tlie  ancient  languages  or  in  Ids 
own,  the  aim  of  public  sin-aking  w as  kept  steadily  in  view*.  He  contimu?d 
with  Mr.  Pretyman  the  same  practice  of  exlcniporuncous  translation  which, 
with  his  father,  he  had  commenced.  Wc  further  learn  from  his  preee])tor 
that  “ when  alone  ho  dwelt  for  hours  u|K>n  striking  passages  of  an  oritor  or 
luHlorian,  in  nutieing  their  turn  of  expression,  and  marking  their  umnntT  of 
arranging  a narrative.  A few*  pages  sometimes  wcupied  a whole  inon.ing. 
It  was  a favorite  employment  with  1dm  to  eomi>are  opiwsUo  spec<*heH  upon 
the  same  subject,  and  to  observe  how  each  speaker  managed  bis  ow'ii  side  of 
the  question.  The  authors  wliom  he  preferred  for  this  purpose  were  Livy, 
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Tliucydidcs,  and  Sa]lui*t  Upon  llicsc  occasions,  bis  obscn'ntlons  were  not 
unfreijueiUly  comniUtvd  to  paper,  and  furnlslied  n topic  of  conversation  with 
inu  at  our  next  meeting  He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  copylujj  any  eloquent 
sentence,  or  beautiful  or  forcible  expression  which  occurri-d  in  his  reading.’' 

Aecordlntj  to  the  unaniiuous  n.'tsumncc  of  those  wlio  knew  him  well,  Mr. 
Pitt  (the  son)  did  not  prepare  the  structure  or  the  wordlnsr  of  Ms  eentencea, 
far  le»«  write  them  down  bcfon!han(L  Ills  own  manuscript  notes  were  very 
brief,  and  mainly  conllned  to  lli^ures,  to  aid  bim  iu  his  lliiandal  Htatenietits. 

CICERO. — PROFESSION I,  AND  ORATORTCATi  TRAININO. 

t 

Tbe  following  nutobiogmphical  account  of  Cicero's  training  for 
eloquence,  botli  forensic  and  deliberative,  is  taken  from  Ids  Treatise 
de  Claris  Oratoribus,  entitled  * Brutus:* 

When  I became  acquainted  with  the  Roman  Fomm,  FTortcnRlns  was  at  the 
heiffht  of  his  reputation,  Crnssus  was  di*ad.  Cotta  liud  been  banished,  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  were  suspended  in  conse(im»nce  of  tlie  war.  Hortensius  was 
in  the  army,  perf«)rnilng  bis  term  of  service,  according  to  the  Roman  di.sci* 
pline,  one  year  as  a common  soldier,  anotlier  as  a military  tribune.  Suipieius 
was  absent,  as  was  also  M.  Anton)’.  Trials  were  comliic*te<i  under  the  Vnrian 
law  alone,  as  there  was  CK'easiou  for  no  other,  by  reason  of  llie  war.  I...  Mcm- 
inius  and  Q.  Pompey  were  habitually  present,  and  spoke  as  their  mimnor  was. 
They  were  not  distinguished  in  their  profession;  hut  still  they  are  lionored 
with  tlie  title  of  orators  by  llie  elt>queiu  Philip,  according  to  wIkisc  U'stinnmy 
their  six^king  had  the  vcbemeuce  and  fluency  which  belongs  to  the  style  of 
accusation. 

The  oilier  most  celebrated  orators  of  the  time  were  In  oflice,  and  I had 
almost  dally  opjiortimllies  of  liearing  them  speak  In  public.  For  C.  Curio 
was  then  tribune  of  llie  jicople, — lie.  however,  was  not  in  tlie  hnhll  of  spmk- 
ing,  since  he  li:ul,  on  one  occasion,  been  deserted  by  the  whole  assemldv, — Q. 
Metellus  Oder  was  not  distinguished,  liut  s|H>kc  occasionally.  Q.  Variiis,  C. 
Carho,  and  Cn.  Ponnxmias  weiv  tiistiiiguished  orators,  ond  may  almost  he 
said  to  have  lived  In  the  Fonmi.  C.  Julius,  also,  Curule  ./Kdile,  almost  daily 
delivered  speeches  in  a veiw  accurate  style.  As  1 hud  been  extreniely  desirous 
to  hear  Cotta,  I regretted  his  banishment ; Rtlll  I atU  nded  on  the  speaking  of 
the  other  orators  witli  great  zeal.  In  tlic  nieuiitime,  1 was  not  saUstied  with 
hearing  oratorical  performancea  only,  but  passed  no  day  wlUiout  reading, 
writing,  and  meditation.  The  next  year,  Q.  Variiw  was  condemned  to  banish- 
nient  under  hU  own  law.  Moreover,  I attended  diligently  to  the  study  of  the 
civil  low  under  Q.  Scrvvola,  who,  though  lie  did  not  give  formal  Instriietion  on 
the  subject,  yet  permitted  such  as  were  desirous  of  learning  to  attend  his  con- 
suUuUons,  and  learn  what  they  could  in  that  wav.  Tlie  year  siieeeeding.  Sylla 
mid  PomjHW  were  elected  consuls,  and  P.  8ulplcius  tribune.  Witli  the  oratori- 
cal style  of  the  latter,  1 bccaiuo  intiuialely  acquaiuted,  as  he  spoke  daily  In 
some  cause  or  otlier. 

About  the  same  time,  Plillo,  the  head  of  tlic  Academy,  and  some  of  the 

«»al  men  of  Alliens,  left  that  city  and  came  to  Rome,  iH-lng  driven  away 
Mithridutic  war.  To  his  Instructions  I devoted  myself  with  the  great- 
est ardor,  not  only  l«.*cmisc  I was  enlhusiahticuUv  fond  of  jihilosophy  itself, 
and  dclighU'd  with  the  variety  and  Importanee  of  Uie  sulijeets  with  w hich  it 
made  me  acquainted,  hut  because  I was  impressed  witli  the  belief  that  the 
whole  iudiciul  system  was  abolished  fotvvcr.  During  this  vear,  Sulpieius 
died.  The  next,  thriHS  of  the  most  distinguished  orators,  t^.  Catulus,  .M. 
Anionyjvand  C.  Julius,  were  most  cnieliv  jnit  to  death.  Tins  same  year  I 
also  look  lessons  nt  Rome,  of  Molo,  the  fthodtan,  who  was  both  an  ciiiintait 
pleader  at  the  bar  and  skilful  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Although  this  account  of 
my  slndles  may  seem  irrelevant  to  tlie  object  of  this  treatise,  yet  I have  given 
it  liiat  yon,  Brutus  (as  it  is  aln*ady  known  to  Atticiis),  might  have  your  wish 
gr.ititic’d,  of  being  made  perfectlv  acquainted  witli  the  course  I have  pursui  d, 
and  that  you  might  ilkewist*  see  flow  closely  I liave  followed  the  footsteps  of 
lioitensius  Uirougliout  Uie  whole  of  it  For  almost  three  years  after  this,  tho 
city  was  free  from  any  disturbance ; but  bv  reason  either  of  the  dealli,  or  de- 

Iurliire,  or  tuinishment  of  the  public  siieakers  (for  even  .M.  Cnisstis  and  the 
wo  J..eutuli  were  not  at  Rome),  llorlcii.sius  ttwk  the  lead  in  pleading  <‘auses: 
the  reputation,  however,  of  Anlisliiis  daily  increased ; Piso  siwke*  frequcuUy ; 
Pouipuuius  uot  so  often;  Carbo  seldom  ; Philip  once  or  tw’leu  only. 
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Diirlni;  tills  whole  period,  1 was  enj^a^cd,  nl^ht  and  dar,  in  the  assiduous 
study  uf  every  braiioh  uf  knowledi^c.  X used  to  be  wiih  l)iodotus,  the  Stoic, 
who  died  lately  at  luy  house,  where  be  had  lonx  resided.  From  him  I learned, 
amoD:;  other  things,  Uie  principles  of  diah.'ctics,  which  deserves  to  be  con* 
sidered  os  a more  cuiitrueted  uud  cireuiiiscribed  eloquence,  and  without 
which  you,  too,  Brutus,  have  judged  it  iiii|H)6sible  to  Attain  to  that  hiifhcr 
kind  of  elo4(uencc  which  is  rei;urded  us  only  u diilu-sive  orexpumlcd  diulccltcs. 

To  this  teacher,  uml  to  tlie  various  brtim-hes  of  kiiowled:'e  he  jirofessed,  I 
devoted  myself;  hut  not  so  cxelnsively  ns  not  to  continue  my  oratorical 
exendses  re:;ularly  every  day.  1 studied  and  declaimed  together,  often  with 
M.  Piso  and  (j.  Putnpey,  or  with  somebody  else,  some(ltne.s  m ioitin,  hut  more 
frequmlly  hi  Greek,  both  hecause  the  Gjvek  being  richer  In  oratorical  embcl* 
lishments,  naturally  led  to  the  same  perfection  iii  the  use  of  the  huMu 
language,  aud  because  I could  not  be  Instructed,  nor  have  my  errors  corrected, 
bv  (rreek  masters,  unless  1 spoke  Gn^ek.  In  the  meantime  cuinu  tiic  tumult 
about  rc-C'«Ub!lshing  the  commonwealth,  and  the  cruel  deaths  of  S<‘iVvola, 
Carbo,  Autistiu.s;  the  return  of  Cotta,  Curio,  Crassus,  the  Lcntull,  Poinpey; 
law  aud  judicature  restored;  the  republic  recovered;  out  of  the  number  of 
orators,  however,  three  perished— Poin|K)nlUs,  Censnrinus,  Murenu.  Then,  for 
the  lirst  time,  toe  began  te  be  concerned  in  causes,  both  private  and  puhilc; 
not  to  learn  our  business  in  tlio  Forum,  as  many  do,  but  that,  as  fur  as  possi- 
ble, we  might  go  Into  it  ready  prepared.  At  the  same  time,  studied  <mee 
more  under  Molo,  who  had  come  as  ambassador  to  the  Semite,  touching  the 
reward.s  of  the  Khodians.  Thus  it  was  that  our  lirst  speech  in  a public  (or 
criminal)  cause,  that,  namely,  for  Se.xtus  Roscius,  was  mo  highly  eominemted, 
that  no  undertaking  of  the  kind  was  thought  beyoud  onr  hiieiits;  and  from 
that  time  forward  we  ap|>eared  in  many  others,  in  which  we  prepared  our- 
selves elaborately,  and  even  by  midnight  studies. 

And  since  it  U’your  wUh  to  know  me,  not  by  a few  prominent  marks,  but 
by  a fuli-leiigth  portrait,  1 shall  include  some  things  in  this  oeeount  i>f  myself 
which  may,  porliaps,  seem  to  he  of  minor  Importance.  1 was,  ut  that  time, 
remarkably  spare  and  of  body;  with  a long,  altenuuted  ne.ck,  and, 

altogether,  such  a frame  and  constitution  as  is  thought  to  make  any  extraor- 
dinary c.tcrtlon  of  the  lungs  imminently  dangerous.  The  concern  of  those  to 
whom  I was  dear  was  so  much  the  more  increased,  that  I spoke  always,  with- 
out the  least  remission  or  variety,  with  my  voice  streUiied  to  the  utmo.st 
pitch,  and  my  whole  body  laboring  and  agitated.  that  my  friends  and  the 
ohysii'ians  adrlsiKl  me  to  abandon  all  idea  of  the  Forum  ; but  1 thi>iight  it 
U;iter  to  encounter  any  peril,  tlian  renounce  the  pursuit  of  that  glory  which  I 
believed  to  he  within  niy  reach.  And  thinking  that,  by  altering  my  muiincr 
of  speaking,  and  modulating  my  voice  with  greater  skill,  1 should  at  once 
avoid  all  danger,  and  improve  inv  elocution,— with  a view  of  ctfecting  such  a 
change,  I detennined  to  go  to  Asia.  So,  after  having  been  engaged  iu  practice 
as  an  advocate  for  tw*o  years,  and  when  my  name  was  now  become  celebrated 
iu  the  Forum,  1 left  Koine.  At  Athens, 'l  staid  six  months,  aftciiding  Uie 
pnelectioDS  of  Antiochus,  the  most  renowned  niid  able  philosopher  of  the  old 
Academy,  and  thus  renewed,  under  the  directions  of  a great  master,  the  »ludy 
of  philoMophy,  which  1 hud  cultivated  from  inv  curliest  3'outh,  and  progres- 
sively improved  myself  in  ever  since.  At  the  same  time,  1 used  se<luIously 
to  practice  speaking  under  Deinetrins,  the  Syrian,  an  ut<l  iind  not  uudi.^tin- 
^ished  professor  of  the  art  Afterwanls,  1 Inivcled  all  over  Asia,  taking 
lessons  of  the  greatest  orators,  witli  whom  I cxereised  niVHelf  in  the  same 
way,  by  their  own  invitation.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was  Menippiis 
of  titratoiiico;  in  my  opinion,  the  best  speaker  of  that  day  in  all  Asia:  , 

and,  if  to  be  entirely  free  from  atlectalion  and  irupertiwnrrs  of  all  sorts  (nihil 
liuliure  molestiariiin  nec  ineptiaruni)  is  to  he  Attic,  none  was  more  so  than 
this  orator.  Dionysius,  also,  was  eontlnually  with  me;  as  were  Eschylus,  the 
Cnidian,  and  Xenocle.s,  of  Adramytliiiin.  These  wi;rc  tlien  reckoned  the  priu- 
clpal  s{>eakers  of  Asia.  But,  nut  satisfied  with  their  assistance,  1 went  to 
Rhodes,  and  applied  myself  to  the  same  .Molo  whom  I had  heard  at  Runic; 
who,  wiiil.st  he  was  hiniV*lf  distinguished  In  tlic  management  of  causes,  and  a 
writer  of  eminence,  was  Uie  severest  of  critics  in  dcteeling  and  censuring  any 
fault,  and  very  able  in  the  business  of  elementary  instruction.  He  took  par- 
ticular pains  (I  will  not  say  with  whnt  success)  to  prune  away  mv  style,  which 
was  redundant,  and  rioted'in  a sort  of  youthful  luxuriance  and  licentiousness, 
and  to  keq>  it,  so  to  express  nivself,  within  its  bunks.  So  that  1 retunieil,  at 
the  cud  of  two  years,  not  only  better  diM-iplIned  and  practiced,  but  quite 
changed;  for  I had  nequired  a proper  control  of  uiv  voice,  and  what  may  be 
culled  the  cUcrvcsccucc  of  luy  oratory  hod  puosud  olJr,  my  lungs  hod  gothcrei 
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Btreng;tb,  and  my  whole  conBtituUon  some  small  degree  of  rigor  and  consis* 
tency. 

Tltcrc  were  two  orators,  at  that  time  preeminent,  to  excite  tny  emulation, — 
Cottu  and  llortenslus:  tlie  former,  pleasant  and  equable,  expressing  himself 
with  great  propriety,  and  will)  a careless  ease  and  freodotn  ; the  oUier,  umale, 
animated,  und  not  us  you  knew  liiui,  Hrutus,  wheu  he  was  on  the  wane,  but 
much  more  vehement,  both  in  style  and  delivery.  I,  therefore,  sup^xised  that 
llortetisius  was  to  be  my  principal  rival,  botli  as  1 resembled  him  more  l>y  the 
animation  of  my  manner,  and  was  nearer  to  him  in  a;;e;  and.  besides  tlmt,  in 
the  most  lmi>urtanl  causes  the  leading  part  was  always  cmieeded  to  him  by 
Cotta  himself ; for  a conctmrse  of  people,  and  tlic  tumult  <»f  the  Fv)nim, 
require  an  impassioned  and  ardent  8}>eaker,  wiUi  a musical  voice,  am)  an 
impressive  and  rather  dramalie  manner.  In  tlic  course  of  the  tlrst  yi*ar  after 
my  n'turn  from  Asia,  I pleaded  several  Important  causes  whilst  I wa»  »-uing 
for  Uie  (^uicstorship.  Cotta  fur  the  Consulship,  und  llortensius  for  the  place 
of  /Kdllc.  The  next  year  I i>assed  In  Sicily  ; CoUo,  after  his  Consulship,  went 
to  (iani ; Hortensius  was,  and  was  repuU'd  tu  l>e,  tirst  at  the  bur.  When  1 
came  back  from  tiiclly,  tm*  talent  (whatever  It  was)  seemed  to  have  attained  to 
iU  full  muturitvand  pcrfec'tiun.  1 fear  I am  dwelling  too  long  uiK>n  these 
things.  c.speclaily  as  they  concern  myself;  Imt  my  object  In  all  that  I Imve 
said.  Is  not  to  make  a boost  of  anv  genius  and  e)cK|uence,  wliich  I am  fur  from 

})retonding  to,  but  to  show  yon  what  iny  labtir  and  industry  liave  Ikhui.  After 
laving  been  employed,  then,  for  live  ybars,  in  the  most  important  causes,  and 
among  the  leading  advocates,  1 was  fairlv  matched  with  Hortensius  In  the  im- 
^'uchment  of  Verres,  Just  after  he  ImJ  b<M*n  cIccUkI  Consul,  and  I /Kdllc. 
out,  os  tills  conversatiijn,  besides  a hare  recital  of  facts,  calls  for  some  ideas 
up<m  the  art.  I will  brietlv  state  what  1 think  was  mo»t  remarkable  in  Horten- 
sius.  After  Ills  consulship  (probably  bi'catisc  he  hod  no  cunipctllor  iimung  tho 
Consuinrs,  and  he  did  not  care  alMmt  those  wliu  had  not  l>een  Consuls),  ho 
relaxed  from  that  application  and  study  which  had  been  so  intense  In  him 
from  his  childhood,  and,  surrounded  with  the  goml  things  of  life,  he  deter- 
mined to  live  more  happily,  as  ho  reekoned  It,  mure  at  his  com.*,  certainly. 
The  Hrst,  and  second,  and  Uiird  year,  the  coloring  of  his  eloquence,  like  that 
of  an  old  picture,  began  gradiiully  to  fade,  s<»  gradually,  however,  that  an 
nn)>nicticixi  eye  c*oiild  not  detci't  the  change,  ultliough  connoisseurs  might. 
As  lie  grew  older,  ho  seemed  to  fall  ofl’ every  day,  as  in  other  respects,  s<»  par- 
tleulurly  in  th;  command  of  language.  Wldle,  on  the  other  hand,  I did  not 
for  a moment  neglect,  by  everv  sort  of  exercise,  but,  esjH'clally,  by  writing  a 
grout  deal,  to  increase  the  tafent,  wliatcvcr  it  was,  that  I {xissesscd  in  that 
way.  Meanwhile  (to  omit  other  things).  In  the  election  of  Frict<irs,  1 stood  at 
the  heoil  of  the  college  l>y  a ver>'  large  majority  ; for,  not  only  by  my  industry 
and  assiduity  in  the  management  of  aiuses,  but  also  by  a iiion*  cxqulsiU^  and 
an  uncommon  style  of  spt-nking,  I hod  forcibly  drawn  the  atti'iition  of  nicu 
toward  me.  I will  say  nolliing  of  mys<*lf.  I shall  confine  myself  to  the  rest 
of  our  i>ubnc  sixiakera.  among  whoin  lhere  was  none  w ho  seemed  to  have  eul- 
tivatiHl  more  thoroughly  tlian  other  i>cople,  those  literary  studies  in  which  tho 
fountains  of  eloquence  tire  contained ; none  who  hud  made  hlmsidf  muster  of 
philosophy,  mother  both  of  good  words  ond  actions  ; none  who  was  sufll- 
ciently  vehiod  in  the  civil  law*,  a knowledge  of  which  is  so  ess^-ntial  to  an 
orator,  especially  in  private  causes ; none  who  was  so  familiar  w illi  tho 
Roman  history,  as  to  be  able  to  cull  witnesses  of  high  authority  from  the 
dead  whenever  need  were ; none  who,  when  he  hud  fairlv  caught  Id's  adversary 
in  his  toils,  could  ndux  the  minds  of  the  judges,  and  divert  them  for  awhile 
from  the  severity  of  their  ehamclcr  and  situation,  to  mirth  and  laughter; 
none  who  could  expatiate  at  large,  and  Introduce  inU>  Die  discussion  of  a par- 
ticular cus4%  general  views  and  universal  principUrs ; none  wtio,  to  aiiiurH*  an 
audicnc<\  eoiild  digreaa  from  the  sutiji^ct  In  hand,  who  could  Inthune  their 
minds  with  anger,  or  melt  them  to  tears, — none,  in  short,  who  possessed  that 
control  over  the  human  soul,  which  is  the  jK^culiar  prlvHi^u  of  the  orator. 

Sequence  Defined, 

True  eloquence  I And  to  be  none  but  the  serlons  and  hearty  law  of  tnitb, 
and  that  whose  mind  soever  is  fully  possessed  with  a fer\'eiil  desire  to  know' 

f'ood  tilings,  and  wltli  tlic  dearest  charity  to  infuse  the  knowU^dge  of  tlicm 
nto  others.  When  such  a man  would  speak,  his  words,  by  what  I cun  express, 
like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors,  trip  about  him  at  command,  ami  in 
well-ordered  flles,-as  he  would  w Ish,  fall  aptly  into  their  own  places. — Milton. 

True  eloquence.  Indeed,  does  not  consist  In  speech.  It  must  exist  In  the 
man,  in  Uic  subject,  and  in  the  occasion.>-WEU9TER. 
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OEOBOE  BERTUOLD  XIEBCIIR. 

Georoe  Berthold  Niebciir,  the  Philologist,  Diplomatist,  and 
Ilistorian,  was  born  in  Copenhagen,  August  27,  177C,  but  his  early 
years  were  spent  in  South  Ditinash,  where  his  father,  Carsten  Nie- 
buhr, the  celebrated  traveler  in  the  East,  held  an  appointment  from 
the  Prussian  government,  and  by  whom  he  was  principally  instructed 
until  he  joined  the  university  at  Kiel  in  1773.  In  1795  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  and  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years,  including  his  visits 
to  different  parts  of  England.  Ilis  professional  studies  were  juris- 
prudence and  finance,  and  for  several  years  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  (Count  Bcrmslorff)  at  Copenhagen,  and  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Bank.  In  1806  he  entered  the  Pru.ssian  sendee, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  counselors  of  public  affairs  under  Prince 
riardenberg,  in  1808  was  sent  ns  embaasador  to  Holland  and  again 
in  1812,  and  1810  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Rome.  This  last 
appointment  was  given  in  furtherance  of  his  histoiical  studies,  to  1 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal,  having  given  his  first 
course  of  lectures  on  Kotnan  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1810,  and  published  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  History  of 
Rome  in  1811  and  1812.  While  at  Rome  he  prosecuted  his  his- 
torical sCudies,  examining  ancient  manuscripts,  edited  some  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  and  made  his  house  the  re- 
sort of  learned  men  and  artists  of  all  countries  who  congregate  at 
Rome.  In  1823  he  retired  to  Bonn,  and  in  the  following  years  un- 
til his  death,  on  the  2d  of  Januaiy,  1831,  he  continued  to  read  lec- 
tures in  the  university  on  Roman  Hi.story  and  Antiquities,  Greek 
History,  Ancient  Geography  and  Statistics,  and  kindred  subjects, 
and  commenced  rewriting  his  History  of  Rome,  and  a new  edition 
of  the  Byzantine  Historians.  In  bis  domestic  and  social  relations, 
he  was  simple,  affectionate,  and  influential.  He  loved  to  have  stu- 
dents consult  him  in  reference  to  their  reading,  and  “ I have  found 
him,”  says  Lieber  in  his  Reminiscences,  “ repeatedly  rolling  on  the 
ground  with  his  children.” 
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LETTER  EBON  BAHTOOLD  GEORGE  NIEBUHR  TO  BIB  NEPHEW,  ON  PHILOLOGICAL 
STUDIES. 

[Niebuhr,  the  historian,  diplomatist,  and  pliilologist,  addressed  the  following 
letter,  while  residing  at  Rome  as  Prussian  Minister,  to  his  nephew,  tlien  nine- 
teen 3'ears  of  ago.  It  is  a precious  manual  of  advice  from  a ripe  scholar  and  an 
eminent  statesman,  not  only  on  the  intellectual  processes  of  education,  but  on 
the  true  ideal  of  conduct — simplicity,  energy-,  truthfulness — in  every  walk  of 
life.] 

Wlicn  your  dear  mother  wrote  to  me,  that  you  showed  a decided 
inclination  for  philological  studies,  I expressed  my  pleasure  to  her  at 
the  tidings ; and  begged  her  and  your  father  not  to  cross  this  in- 
clination by  any  plans  tliey  might  form  for  your  future  life.  I be- 
lieve I said  to  her,  that,  as  philology  is  the  introduction  to  all  other 
studies,  he  who  pursues  it  in  his  school-years  with  eagerness,  as  if  it 
were  the  main  business  of  his  life,  prepares  himself  by  so  doing  for 
whatever  study  he  may  choose  at  the  university.  And  besides, 
philology  is  so  dear  to  me,  that  there  is  no  other  calling  I would 
rather  wish  for  a young  man  for  whom  I have  so  great  an  affection 
as  for  you.  No  pursuit  is  more  peaceful  or  cheering;  none  gives  a 
better  security  for  tranquillity  of  heart  and  of  conscience,  by  the 
nature  of  its  duties,  and  the  manner  of  exercising  them : and  how 
often  have  I lamented  with  sorrow  that  I forsook  it,  and  entered  into 
a more  bustling  life,  which  perhaps  w ill  not  allow  me  to  attain  to 
any  lasting  quiet,  even  when  old  age  is  coming  on  1 The  office  of 
a schoolmaster  especially  is  a thoroughly  honorable  one ; and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  evils  which  disturb  its  ideal  beauty,  truly  for  a 
noble  heart  one  of  the  happiest  ways  of  life.  It  was  once  the 
course  I had  chosen  for  myself;  and  it  might  have  been  better  had 
I been  allowed  to  follow  it.  I know  very  well,  that,  spoilt  as  I now 
am  by  the  great  sphere  in  which  I have  spent  my  active  life,*  I should 
no  longer  bo  fitted  for  it;  but  for  one  whose  welfare  I have  so  truly 
at  heart,  I should  wish  that  he  might  not  be  spoilt  in  the  same  luau- 
ner,  nor  desire  to  quit  the  quietness  and  the  secure  narrow  circle  in 
which  I,  like  you,  passed  my  youth. 

Your  mother  told  mo  that  yon  wanted  to  show  roe  something  of 
your  writing,  as  a mark  of  your  diligence,  and  in  order  that  I might 
perceive  what  progress  you  have  already  made.  1 begged  she  would 
bid  you  do  so,  not  only  that  I might  give  you  and  your  friends  a 
proof  of  the  sincere  interest  I take  in  you ; but  also  because  in 
philology  I have  a tolerably  clear  knowledge  of  the  end  to  be  aimed 
at,  and  of  the  paths  which  lead  to  it,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
-empt  us  astray  : so  that  I can  encourage  anv  one  who  has  had  the 
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good  fortune  to  enter  on  one  of  the  former,  while  I feel  the  fullest 
confidence  in  warning  such  as  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  way,  and 
can  tell  them  whither  they  will  get  unless  they  turn  back.  I myself 
had  to  make  my  way  through  a thorny  thicket,  mostly  without  a 
guide ; and,  alas,  at  times  in  opposition  to  the  cautions  given  me 
hut  too  forboaringly  by  those  who  might  have  been  my  guides. 
Happily — I thank  God  for  it — 1 never  lost  sight'of  the  end,  and 
found  the  road  to  it  again ; but  I should  have  got  much  nearer  that 
end,  and  with  less  trouble,  had  the  road  been  pointed  out  to  me. 

I tell  you  with  pleasure,  and  can  do  so  with  truth,  that  your  com- 
position is  a creditable  proof  of  your  industry;  and  that  I am  very 
glad  to  see  how  much  you  have  studied  aud  learnt  in  the  six  years 
since  I last  saw  you.  I perceive  you  have  read  much,  and  with 
attention  and  a desire  of  -knowledge.  In  the  first  place  however,  I 
must  frankly  heg  you  to  examine  your  Latin,  and  to  convince  your- 
self that  in  this  respect  much  is  wanting.  I will  not  lay  a stress  on 
certain  grammatical  blunders : on  this  point  I i^rec  entirely  with  my 
dear  friend  Spalding,  whom  such  blunders  in  his  scholars  did  not 
provoke,  provided  his  pointing  them  out  availed  by  degrees  to  get 
rid  of  them.  A worse  fault  is,  that  you  have  more  than  once  bro- 
ken down  in  a sentence;  that  you  employ  words  in  an  incorrect 
sense ; that  your  style  is  tui^id  and  without  uniformity ; that  you 
nse  your  metaphors  illogically.  You  do  not  write  simply  enough 
to  express  a thought  unpretendingly,  when  it  stands  clearly  before 
your  mind.  That  your  style  is  not  rich  and  polished  is  no  ground 
for  blame ; for  although  there  have  been  some,  especially  in  former 
times,  who  by  a peculiarly  happy  management  of  a peculiar  talent 
have  gained  such  a style  at  your  age,  yet  in  ordinary  cases  such 
perfection  is  quite  unattainable.  Copiousness  and  nicety  of  expres- 
sion imply  a maturity  of  intellect,  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  a 
progressive  development.  But  what  every  one  can  and  ought  to  do, 
is,  not  to  aim  at  an  appearance  of  more  than  he  really  understands ; 
but  to  think  and  express  himself  simply  and  correctly.  Here,  there- 
fore, take  a useful  rule.  When  you  arc  writing  a Latin  cs.say,  think 
what  you  mean  to  say  with  the  utmost  distinctness  yon  arc  capable 
of,  and  put  it  into  the  plainest  words.  Study  the  structure  of  the 
sentences  in  great  writers ; and  exercise  yourself  frequently  in  imi- 
tating some  of  them  : translate  passages  so  as  to  break  up  the  sen- 
tences ; and  when  yon  translate  them  back  again,  try  to  restore  the 
sentences.  In  this  exercise  yon  will  not  need  the  superintendence 
of  your  teacher ; do  it,  however,  as  a preparation  for  the  practice  of 
riper  years.  When  yon  are  writing,  examine  carefully  whether 
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your  language  be  of  one  color.  It  matters  not  to  my  mind,  whether 
you  attach  yourself  to  that  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  or  to  that  of  Taci- 
tus and  Quintilian : but  one  period  yon  must  choose : else  the  result 
is  a motley  style,  which  is  as  offensive  to  a sound  philologer,  as  if 
one  were  to  mix  up  German  of  1650  and  of  1800. 

You  were  very  right  not  to  send  the  two  projected  essays  which 
you  mention ; because  you  ean  not  possibly  say  any  thing  sound  on 
such  questions.  Dis-sertations  on  particular  points  can  not  he  writ- 
ten, until  we  have  a distinct  view  of  the  whole  region  wherein  they 
are  comprised,  until  we  can  feel  at  home  there,  and  moreover  have 
a sufficient  acquaintance  with  all  their  bearings  upon  other  provinces 
of  knowledge.  It  is  quite  another  matter,  that  we  must  advance 
from  the  special  to  the  general,  in  order  to  gain  a true  understand- 
ing of  a complex  whole.  And  here  we  need  not  follow  any  system- 
atic order,  but  may  give  way  to  our  accidental  inclinations,  provided 
we  proceed  cautiously,  and  do  not  overlook  the  gaps  which  remain 
between  the  several  parts. 

Y'ou  have  undertaken  to  write  about  the  Roman  colonies,  and 
their  influence  on  the  state.  Now  it  is  quite  impossible  that  you 
can  have  so  much  as  a half-correct  conception  of  the  Roman  colo- 
nies ; anil  to  write  about  their  influence  on  the  state,  you  should  not 
only  accurately  understand  the  constitution  of  Rome  and  its  history, 
but  should  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  history  of  politics ; 
all  of  which  as  yet  is  impossible.  When  I say  this,  I will  add,  that 
none  of  us,  who  arc  entitled  to  the  name  of  philologcrs,  could  have 
treated  this  subject  at  your  age ; not  even  Grotius,  or  Scaligcr,  or 
Salmasius,  who  were  excellent  grammarians  so  much  earlier  than  any 
of  us.  Still  less  suited  to  you  is  your  second  subject.  Y'ou  must 
know  enough  of  antiquity  to  be  aware  that  the  philosophy  of  young 
men,  down  to  a much  riper  age  than  yours,  consisted  in  silent  list- 
ening, in  endeavoring  to  understand  and  to  learn.  You  can  not  even 
have  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  much  less  carry  on  general 
reflections, — to  let  pa.ss  the  word  philosophical, — on  questions  of 
minute  detail,  mostly  problematical.  To  learn,  my  dear  friend,  to 
learn  conscientiously, — to  go  on  sifting  and  increasing  our  knowl- 
edge,— this  is  our  speculative  calling  through  life:  and  it  is  so  most 
especially  in  youth,  which  has  the  happiness  that  it  may  give  itself 
up  without  hinderanco  to  the  charms  of  the  new  intellectual  world 
opened  to  it  by  books.  lie  who’writes  a dissertation, — let  him  say 
what  he  will, — pretends  to  teach : and  one  can  not  teach  wdthont 
some  degree  of  wisdom ; which  is  the  amends  that,  if  wo  strive 
•fter  it,  God  will  give  us  for  the  departing  bliss  of  youth. 
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AVTiat  I wish  above  all  ihing.s  f o impress  on  you,  my  young  friend, 
is,  that  you  should  purify  your  mind  to  entertain  a sincere  rever- 
ence for  every  thing  excellent.  This  is  the  best  dower  of  a youth- 
ful spirit,  its  surest  guide. 

I must  now  say  something  more  to  you  about  your  stylo  of  wri- 
ting. It  is  too  verbose ; and  you  often  use  false  metaphors.  Do 
not  suppose  that  I am  unreasonable  enough  to  require  a finished 
style.  I expect  not  such  from  you,  nor  from  any  one  at  your  age ; 
but  I would  warn  you  against  a false  mannerism.  All  writing 
should  merely  be  the  expression  of  thought  and  speech.  A man 
should  cither  write  just  as  he  actually  delivers  a continuous  dis- 
course, expressing  his  genuine  thoughts  accurately  and  fully;  or,  as 
lie  would  speak,  if  placed  in  circumstances,  in  which  in  real  life  he 
is  not  placed,  where  he  might  be  called  upon  to  do  so.  Every  thing 
should  spring  from  thought ; and  the  thoughts  should  fashion  the 
structure  of  the  words.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  we  must  study  lan- 
guage, must  enrich  our  memory  with  an  abundant  supply  of  words 
and  phrases,  whether  in  our  mother  tongue,  or  in  foreign  tongues, 
living  or  dead,  must  learn  to  define  words  precisely,  and  to  determ- 
ine the  idiomatic  meaning  of  phrases,  and  their  limits.  The  written 
exercises  of  a boy  or  lad  should  have  no  other  object  than  to  develop 
his  power  of  thinking,  and  to  enrich  and  purify  his  language.  If 
we  are  not  content  with  our  thoughts, — if  we  twist  and  turn  about 
under  a feeling  of  our  emptinc.ss,  writing  becomes  terribly  qp-hill 
work,  and  we  have  hardly  courage  to  persevere  in  it  This  was  my 
case  at  your  age,  and  long  after.  There  was  no  one  who  would 
enter  into  my  distress  and  assist  me ; which  in  my  youth  would 
have  been  c.asy. 

Above  all  things,  however,  in  every  branch  of  literature  and 
science,  must  we  preserve  our  truth  so  pure,  as  ntterly  to  shun  all 
false  show, — so  as  never  to  assert  any  thing,  however  slight,  for  cer- 
tain, of  which  we  arc  not  thoroughly  convinced, — so  as  to  take  the 
utmost  pains,  when  we  are  expressing  a conjecture,  to  make  the  de- 
gree of  our  belief  apparent.  If  we  do  not,  where  is  it  possible, 
ourselves  point  out  defects  which  we  perceive,  and  which  others  are 
not  likely  to  discover, — if,  when  we  bay  down  our  pen,  we  can  not 
say,  in  the  presence  of  God,  I have  written  nothin'!  knowingly,  which, 
after  a severe  examination,  I do  not  believe  to  be  true;  in  nothing 
have  I deceived  my  reader,  either  with  regard  to  myself  or  others; 
nor  have  1 set  my  most  odious  adversary  in  any  other  light  than  I 
would  answer  for  at  my  last  hour, — if  we  can  not  do  this,  learning 
and  literature  make  us  unprincipled  and  depraved. 
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Ilcre  I am  conscioas  that  I demand  nothing  from  others,  of  which 
a higher  spirit,  reading  my  soul,  could  reproach  me  with  ever  having 
done  the  reverse.  This  scrupulousness,  combined  with  my  concep- 
tion of  what  a philologcr  can  and  ought  to  be,  if  he  comes  before 
the  world,  and  with  my  reverence  for  great  scholars,  mode  me  so 
reluctant,  long  after  I had  attained  to  manhood,  to  appear  with  any 
work.  Though  often  urged  to  do  so,  uot  without  reproaches,  by  my 
friends,  I felt  that  my  hour  was  not  yet  come ; which,  had  my  life 
taken  another  course,  might  have  come  several  years  earlier. 

From  a young  man,  were  it  merely  as  an  exercise  of  honesty,  I 
demand  the  most  scrupulous  truth  in  literature,  as  in  all  other 
things,  absolutely  and  without  exception ; so  that  it  may  become  an 
integral  part  of  his  nature ; or  rather,  that  the  truth,  which  God 
planted  in  his  nature,  may  abide  there.  By  it  alone  can  we  fight 
our  way  through  the  world.  The  hour  when  my  Marcus  should  say 
an  untruth,  or  give  himself  the  show  of  a merit  which  he  had  not, 
would  make  me  very  unhappy. 

I come  now  to  another  part  of  my  task  of  giving  you  advice.  I 
wish  you  were  not  so  fond  of  satires,  even  of  Horace’s.  Turn  to 
those  works  which  elevate  the  heart,  in  which  you  sec  great  men  and 
great  events,  and  live  in  a higher  world : turn  away  from  those 
which  represent  the  mean  and  contemptible  side  of  ordinary  rela- 
tions and  degenerate  ages.  They  are  not  fitted  for  the  young;  and 
the  ancients  would  not  have  let  them  fall  into  your  hands.  Homer, 
./Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Pindar, — these  arc  the  poets  for  youth,  the 
poets  with  whom  the  great  men  of  antiquity  nourished  themselves ; 
and  as  long  as  literature  shall  give  light  to  the  world,  they  will 
ennoble  the  youthful  souls,  that  are  filled  with  them,  for  life.  Hor- 
ace's Odes,  as  copies  of  Greek  models,  arc  also  good  reading  for  the 
young  ; and  I regret  that  it  is  become  the  practice  to  depreciate 
them,  which  only  a few  masters  are  entitled  to  do,  or  can  do  with- 
out arrogance.  In  his  Epistles,  Horace  is  original,  and  more  genial; 
but  he  who  reads  them  intelligently,  reads  them  with  sorrow  ; they 
can  not  do  good  to  any  one.  We  see  a man  of  noble  disposition, 
but  who,  from  inclination  and  reflection,  tries  to  adapt  himself  to 
an  evil  age,  and  who  has  given  himself  up  to  a vile  philosophy,  which 
docs  not  prevent  his  continuing  noble,  but  lowers  all  his  views. 
Ilis  morality  rests  on  the  principle  of  suitableness,  decorum,  rea- 
sonablcne.ss;  he  declares  expediency  (to  take  the  most  favorable  ex- 
pression) to  be  the  source  of  the  idea  of  right  (Sat.  I.  iii.  98.) 
Baseness  discomposes  him,  and  excites  him,  not  to  anger,  but  to  a 
slight  cha.stisement.  That  admiration  for  virtue,  which  constrains 
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us  to  scourge  rice,  and  which  we  see  not  only  in  Tacitus,  but  also  in 
Juvenal, — in  the  latter  disgustingly, — is  not  found  in  Horace.  Juve- 
nal, however,  you  must  not  read  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
pieces : nor  is  this  any  loss ; for  even  if  you  might  be  allowed  to 
read  him,  it  would  not  be  wholesome  at  your  ago,  to  dwell  on  the 
contemplation  of  vice,  instead  of  enriching  your  mind  with  great 
thoughts. 

To  these  poets,  and  among  prose  writers  to  Herodotus,  Thucy 
dides,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Livy,  Ca'sar,  Sallust,  Tacitiis, 
I earnestly  entreat  you  to  turn,  and  to  keep  exclusively  to  them. 
Do  not  read  them  to  make  esthctical  remarks  on  them,  but  to  read 
yourself  into  them,  and  to  fill  your  soul  with  their  thoughts,  that 
you  may  gain  by  their  reading,  as  you  wonld  gain  by  listening  rev- 
erently to  the  discourses  of  great  men.  This  is  the  philology 
which  docs  one's  soul  good : learned  investigations,  when  one 
has  attained  to  the  capacity  of  carrying  them  on,  still  are  only 
of  secondary  value.  \Vc  must  be  accurately  acquainted  with  gram- 
mar, according  to  the  ancient,  wide  acceptation  of  that  terra  : wo 
must  acquire  all  branches  of  archajology,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 
But  even  though  we  were  to  make  the  most  brilliant  emendations, 
and  could  explain  the  most  diilicnlt  passages  off  hand,  this  is  noth- 
ing but  mere  trickery,  unless  we  imbibe  the  wisdom  and  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  great  ancients,  feel  like  them,  and  think  like  them. 

For  the  study  of  language,  I recommend  you,  above  all,  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero.  Take  the  speech  of  the  former  for  the  Crown, 
that  of  the  latter /)ro  Clumtio,  and  read  them  with  all  the  attention 
you  are  master  of.  Then  go  through  them,  giving  account  to  your- 
self of  every  word,  of  every  phrase.  Draw  up  an  argument : try 
to  get  a clear  view  of  ail  the  historical  circumstances,  and  to  arrange 
them  in  order.  This  will  give  you  an  endless  work ; and  henco 
yon  will  learn  how  little  you  can,  and  consequently  do  yet  know. 
Then  go  to  your  teacher, — not  to  surprise  him  with  some  unexpect- 
edly difficult  questions  (for  in  the  speech  for  Cluentius  there  are 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  facts,  which,  even  after  the  longest 
familiarity  with  it,  can  oidy  be  solvcl  by  conjectures,  such  as  will 
not  occur  to  the  best  scholar  at  the  moment)  but  that  he  may  have 
the  kindness  to  consider  the  passniges,  and  to  consult  the  commenta- 
tors for  you,  where  your  powers  and  means  are  at  fault.  Construct 
a sketch  of  the  procedure  in  the  accusation  against  Cluentius. 
M.ike  a list  of  the  expressions,  especially  epithets  and  the  nouns 
thi'V  are  applied  to,  and  mark  the  key  of  the  metaphors.  Trans- 
late passages;  and  a few  weeks  after,  turn  your  translation  back 
into  the  original  tongue. 
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Along  with  this  grnimnatical  exercise,  read  those  great  writers, 
one  after  the  other,  with  more  freedom.  But  after  finishing  a book, 
or  a section,  recall  what  you  have  been  reading  in  your  memory, 
and  note  down  the  substance  as  briefly  as  you  can.  Note  also  the 
phrases  and  e.xpressions  which  recur  to  you  the  most  forcibly ; and 
yon  should  always  write  down  everj’  new  word  you  meet  with  im- 
mediately, and  read  over  the  list  in  the  evening. 

Leave  the  commentators  and  cmendators  for  the  present  unread. 
The  time  will  come,  when  you  may  study  them  to  advantage.  A 
painter  must  first  learn  to  draw,  licfore  he  begins  to  use  colors : and 
he  must  know  how  to  handle  the  ordinary  colors,  before  he  decides 
for  or  against  the  use  of  ultramarines.  Of  writing  I have  already 
spoken  to  yon.  Keep  clear  of  miscellaneous  reading,  even  of  the 
ancient  authors:  among  them  too  there  are  many  bad  ones.  ..Kolus 
only  lot  the  one  wind  blow,  which  was  to  bear  Ulysses  to  his  goal : 
the  others  he  tied  up : when  let  loose,  and  crossing  each  other,  they 
occasioned  him  endless  wanderings. 

Study  history  in  two  ways,  according  to  persons,  and  according 
',0  states.  Often  make  synchronistical  surveys. 

Tlic  advice  which  I give  you,  I would  give  to  any  one  in  your 
place.  The  blame  I should  have  to  give  to  very  many.  Do  not 
fancy  that  I don’t  know  this,  or  that  I do  not  willingly  take  account 
of  your  industry  according  to  its  deserts. 

The  study  which  I require  of  you  will  make  no  show,  will  advance 
slowly : an<l  it  will  perhaps  discourage  you  to  find  that  many  years 
of  studentship  are  still  before  you.  But,  my  friend,  tnic  learning 
and  true  gain  arc  the  real  blessings  of  speculative  life ; and  our  life- 
time is  not  so  short.  Still,  however  long  it  may  be,  we  shall  always 
have  more  to  learn  : God  be  praised  that  it  is  so  1 

And  now,  may  God  bless  your  labors,  and  give  you  a right  mind, 
that  yon  may  carry  them  on  to  your  own  welfare  aud  happiness,  to 
the  joy  of  your  parents  and  of  us  all,  wdio  have  your  virtue  and 
respectability  at  heart. 

“ A bad  handwriting  ought  never  to  be  forgiven.  Sending  a hadlj  written 
letter  to  a fellow-ereaturc  is  ns  impudent  an  act  as  I know  of.  Can  tlicro  bo 
any  thing  more  un5>leasant,  llian  to  ojten  a letter  whieJi  at  once  shows  tliat  it 
will  rts(Uire  huig  deciphering?  Besides,  tlie  eirect  of  Uie  letter  is  gone,  if  wo 
mu.st  aiH-il  it.  Many  applications  for  aid,  positions,  and  codperatioii  an*  preju- 
diced and  even  thrown  aside,  merely  becamw  they  are  written  so  badly." 

" Writing  seems  to  me  ju.«t  like  dressing:  wo  ought  to  dress  well  and  neat; 
but  ns  we  may  dress  too  well,  so  may  a fHKianticaliy  Hue  Inind  show  that  tho 
writer  has  thought  more  of  tho  letters  than  the  sense." — Converaation — in  Lidh 
er’s  liemini'icences  of  Nieijvhi', 
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LORD  BACON.  £SSAT. ON  DI8COCB8E. 

Sqmb  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commendation  of  wit,  in 
being  ahlo  to  hold  all  arguments,  than  of  judgment,  in  discerning 
what  is  true,  as  if  it  were  a praise  to  know  what  might  be  s;iid,  and 
not  what  should  he  thought.  Some  have  eertain  common  [daces 
nud  themes  wherein  they  are  good,  and  want  variety ; which  kind 
of  jtoverty  i.s  for  the  most  part  tedious,  and  when  it  is  once  per- 
ceived— ridiculous.  The  honorablest  part  of  the  talk  is  to  give  tho 
occasion,  and  .again  to  moderate  and  |)ass  to  somewhat  else,  for  then 
a man  leads  the  dance.  It  is  good  in  discourse  and  speech  of  con- 
versation to  vary  and  intermingle  speech  of  tho  present  occasion 
with  arguments,  tales  with  reasons,  asking  of  questions  with  telling 
of  o|)inions,  and  je.st  with  earnest,  for  it  is  a dull  thing  to  tire,  and 
as  we  say  now,  to  jade  (orer-ride  or  drive)  anytliing  too  far.  As 
for  jest,  there  be  certain  tilings  which  ought  to  be  privileged  from 
it — namely:  religion,  matteis  of  state,  great  persons,  any  man’s 
presi-nt  business  of  importance,  and  any  case  that  deserveth  pity; 
yet  there  be  some  that  think  their  wits  have  been  .asleep  except 
they  dart  out  somewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick — that  is 
a vein  which  would  be  bridled — 

Pnrcc  puer  ftitniilui*,  ct  fortius  utcro  loriti.’* 

(’Boj,  «parc  the  spur,  aiui  niort*  lighilv  liold  the  rein*.— Ovid  Met.  ii.  127). 

And.  generally,  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between  saltncss 
and  bitterness.  Certainly,  he  that  hath  a satirical  vein  os  ho 
maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  other’s 
mi-mory.  He  that  questioncth  much  shall  learn  much,  and  content 
much,  but  e..[iecially  if  lie  np[ily  his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the 
persons  whom  he  asketh,  for  he  shall  give  them  occasion  to  [ilcoso 
themselves  in  speaking,  and  himself  shall  continually  gather  know- 
ledge; but  let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit  for  a 
poser  (oeeT  nice  examiner),  and  let  him  bo  sure  to  leave  other  nten 
their  turns  to  speak ; nay,  if  there  be  any  that  would  reign,  and 
take  up  all  the  time,  let  him  find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  bring 
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Others  on,  ns  musicians  used  to  do  with  those  that  dance  too  long 
galliards  {merry  measure).  If  you  dissemble,  sometimes  your  know- 
ledge of  that  {that  tohtch)  you  are  thought  to  know,  you  shall  be 
thought  another  time  to  know  that  you  know  not.  Speech  of  man’s 
self  ought  to  be  seldom,  and  well-chosen.  I knew  one  was  wont  to 
fay  in  scorn,  “ He  must  needs  be  a wise  man,  he  speaks  so  much  of 
himself.”  and  there  is  but  one  case  wherein  a man  may  commend 
himself  with  a good  grace,  and  that  is  in  commending  virtue  in 
another,  especially  if  it  be  a virtue  whereunto  himself  pretendeth 
{lay  claim  to).  Speech  ot  touch  {particular  application)  towards 
others  should  be  sparingly  used,  for  discourse  ought  to  be  os  a ield, 
without  coming  homo  to  any  man.  I knew  two  noblemen  of  the 
west  part  of  England,  whereof  the  one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept 
ever  royal  cheer  in  his  house ; the  other  would  ask  of  those  that 
had  been  at  the  other’s  table,  “ Tell  truly  was  there  never  a flout 
(jeer)  or  dry  blow  given?”  To  which  the  guest  would  answer 
“ Such  and  such  a thing  passed.”  ’Tlie  lord  would  say,  “ I thought 
he  would  mar  a good  dinner."  Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than 
eloquence,  and  to  S|>eak  agreeably  (in  a manner  iiiitej)  to  him  with 
whom  wo  deal,  is  more  than  to  speak  in  good  words  and  in  good 
order.  A g<s)d  continued  six'cch,  without  a good  speech  of  interlo- 
cution, shows  slowness,  and  a good  reply,  or  second  speech,  without  a 
gooil  settled  speech,  showeth  shallowness  and  weakness.  As  we  see 
in  beasts,  that  those  that  are  weakest  in  the  course  are  yet  nimblest 
in  the  tuni,  ns  it  is  betwixt  the  greyhound  and  the  hare.  To  use 
too  many  circumstances  {non-essential  particulars)  ere  one  come  to 
the  matter  is  wearisome  ; to  use  none  at  all  is  blunt. 

Archbishop  Whately  in  Ids  annotations  to  the  above  Essay 
remarks : — 

Among  the  many  just  and  ndmimble  remarks  in  this  essay  on  " Discourse,” 
Bacon  docs  not  notice  the  distinction — which  is  nii  important  one — between 
those  who  sjioiik  bccanse  they  wish  to  say  something,  and  those  who  speak 
because  they  have  something  to  say : that  is,  between  those  who  are  aiming  at 
displaying  their  own  knowledge  or  ability,  and  those  who  speak  from  fulness  of 
matter,  and  are  thinking  only  of  the  matter,  and  not  of  themselves  and  the 
opinion  that  will  lie  formed  of  them.  This  latter  Bishop  Butler  calls  (in 
reference  to  writings^  ”a  man’s  writing  with  simplicity  and  in  earnest.”  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  much  more  agreeable  is  even  inferior  conversation  of 
this  latter  description,  and  how  it  is  preferred  by  many— they  know  not  whv — 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  analyse  their  own  feelings,  or  to  enquire  why  they 
like  or  dislike. 

Something  nearly  coinciding  with  the  above  distinction,  is  that  which  some 
draw  between  an  " unconscious  ” and  a " cotiscions ’’  manner,  onlv  that  tlio 
latter  extends  to  persons  who  are  not  courting  appiause,  Iiut  anxiously  guarding 
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ai;al:i»c  ccn<iQrc.  By  a “ conscious '' manner  U meant,  in  short,  a continued 
tbou;:lit  about  oneself,  and  about  what  tho  company  will  think  of  ns.  The 
continued  effort  and  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  either  to  obtain 
Approbation,  or  at  Iciunt  to  avoid  disapprobation,  always  communicates  itself  in 
a certain  degree  to  the  hearers. 

Some  draw  a distinction  akin  to  the  above,  between  the  desire  to 

please  and  the  desire  to  give  pleasure ; meaning  by  the  former  an  anxiety  to 
obtain  for  yourself  the  g<xxl  opinion  Of  tliose  you  converse  with,  and  by  the 
other,  the  wish  to  gratify  them.  « 

Aristotle,  ag.iin  draws  the  distinction  l)ctwoen  the  Eiron  and  the  Bomolochos 
— that  the  former  seems  to  throw  out  his  wit  for  his  own  aroti.sctnent,  and  the 
other  for  that  of  the  company.  It  is  this  latter,  however,  that  is  really  the 
** conscious''  speaker,  because  bo  is  evidently  seeking  to  obtain  credit  as  a wit 
by  his  diversion  of  the  company.  The  word  seems  nearly  to  answer  to  what  we 
call  a **  wag."  The  other  is  letting  oat  of  his  good  things  merely  from  his  own 
fulness. 

When  that  which  has  been  called  " consciousness  " is  combined  with  great 
timidity,  it  constitutes  what  we  call  shynees,"  a thing  disagreeable  to  others, 
and  a most  intense  torture  to  the  subject  of  it. 

There  are  many  (otherwise)  sensible  people  who  seek  to  cure  a yonng  person 
of  that  very  common  complaint  by  exhorting  him  not  to  be  8hy,~>telling  him 
what  nn  awkward  appearance  it  has,>^'tnd  that  it  iirevcnts  his  doing  himself 
justice,  &e.  All  which  is  manifestly  pouring  oil  on  the  fire  to  quench  it  For, 
the  very  cause  of  shyness  is  an  over-anxiety  as  to  what  people  arc  thinking  of 
you ; a morbid  attention  to  your  own  appearance.  The  coarse,  therefore,  that 
ought  to  be  pursued  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  sufferer  should  be  exhorted  to 
think  as  little  as  possible  about  himself,  aad  the  opinion  formed  of  him — to  be 
assured  that  most  of  the  company  do  not  trouble  their  heads  aboat  him — and  to 
harden  him  against  any  impertinent  criticisms  that  may  be  supposed  to  be 
going  ou — taking  care  only  to  do  what  is  right,  leaving  others  to  think  and  say 
what  they  will. 

And  the  more  intensely  occapied  any  one  is  with  the  sahject  matter  of  what 
he  is  saying,  the  business  itself  that  he  is  engaged  in,  the  leas  will  his  thoughts 
be  tomed  on  himself,  and  what  others  think  of  him. 


DBAK  SWIFT.  HINTS  TOWARD  AN  B8SAT  ON  CONVERSATION. 

1 HAVE  observed  few  obvtons  subjects  to  have  been  so  seldom,  or  at  least  so 
slightly,  handled  os  thin ; and  indeed  I know  few  so  difficnlt  to  bo  treated  as  it 
ought,  nor  yet  upon  which  there  seems  so  much  to  be  said. 

Most  things  pursued  by  men  for  the  happiness  of  public  or  private  life,  our 
wit  or  folly  have  so  refined,  that  they  seldom  subsist  but  in  idea;  a true  friend, 
a good  marriage,  a perfect  form  of  government,  with  some  others,  require  so 
many  ingredients,  so  good  in  their  several  kinds,  and  so  much  niceness  in  mixing 
them,  that  for  some  thousands  of  yean  men  have  despaired  of  reducing  their 
schemes  to  perfection : but  in  conversation  it  is,  or  might  be,  otherwise ; for  hero 
we  are  only  to  avoid  a mnldtndo  of  errors,  which,  although  a matter  of  some 
difficulty,  may  be  in  every  man's  power,  for  want  of  which  it  remains  as  mere  an 
idea  as  the  other.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  truest  way  to  understand 
conversation,  is  to  know  the  faults  and  errors  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  from 
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thcncc  every  man  to  form  maxims  to  himself  whereby  it  may  be  rcpilatcd,  be- 
cause it  requires  few  talents  to  which  most  men  are  not  l>orn,  or  at  least  may  not 
acquire,  without  any  great  genius  or  stmlv.  For  nature  h:is  loft  ever)'  man  a 
capacity  of  being  agreeable,  though  not  of  shining  in  company  ; anti  then*  are 
a hundred  men  sufficiently  qualified  for  !»th,  who,  by  a very  few  faults  that  they 
might  comKrt  in  hsilf  an  hour,  arc  not  so  much  as  tolerable. 

I was  prompter!  to  write  my  thoughts  ujm)u  this  subject  by  mere  indignation, 
to  reflect  that  so  useful  an»l  innocent  a pleasure,  so  fimnl  for  every  i>eriod  and 
condition  of  life,  ;md  so  much  in  all  men’s  power,  should  be  so  much  neglected 
and  abuM'd. 

And  in  this  discourse  it  will  be  nwes^ary  to  note  those  errors  that  arc  obvious^ 
as  w<‘ll  ns  others  which  are  seldomor  observed,  since  there  are  few'  so  obvious, 
or  acknowletlged,  into  wliich  most  men,  some  time  or  otlicr,  arc  not  apt  to  run. 

For  instance : nothing  is  more  generally  exploded  than  the  folly  of  talking 
tCM>  much ; yet  I rarely  n.*membcr  to  have  seen  five  people  together,  wlicre  some 
one  among  lliem  has  not  lieen  predominant  in  that  kind,  to  the  gn*at  constraint 
and  disgust  of  all  the  rest.  But  among  such  as  deal  in  multitudes  of  words,  vione 
are  compurablc  to  the  sober  delibiTite  talker,  who  proceeils  with  much  thought 
and  caution,  makes  hi.s  preface,  branclu'S  ont  into  several  digix'ssions,  finds  a 
hint  that  puts  him  in  niind  of  anothi'r  story,  which  lie  promises  to  tell  you  when 
thisiHifunc;  conies  hiu-k  n'guliirly  to  his  suhj«-et,  cannot  readily  coll  to  mind 
som«^  ]>erson’s  name,  holding  his  head,  complains  of  his  memory ; the  whole 
company  all  this  while  in  suspe-nse;  at  length  s:iys,  it  is  no  matter,  and  so 
goes  on.  Anti,  to  crow'ii  the  business,  it  pcrtiaps  proves  at  last  a story  the  com- 
pany has  heard  fifty  times  before ; or,  at  best,  some  insipid  adventure  of  the 
relator. 

Another  general  f.iuU  in  conversation  is  that  of  those  who  affect  to  talk  of 
themselves : some,  witliont  any  cenmony,  will  run  over  the  histoty  of  tlieir 
livwi;  will  relate  tlic  annals  of  their  diseases,  with  the  several  symptoms  and 
circumstances  of  tliem ; will  cnumenite  the  liard-ships  and  injustice  they  have 
suflVn  d in  court,  in  parliament,  in  love,  or  in  law'.  Othew  are  more  dexterous, 
and  with  great  art  will  lie  on  the  watch  to  bcM>k  in  their  own  praise:  llicy  will 
call  a witness  to  n*meml>er  they  always  fon'told  what  wouU!  happen  in  such  a 
case,  but  none  would  Udieve  them ; tlicy  advised  such  a man  fmm  the  lieginning, 
ami  told  him  the  conwM|ucnces,  just  us  they  hapj>ened  ; but  he  would  have  bis 
own  way.  Others  make  a vanity  of  telling  their  faults ; they  are  the  strang- 
est men  in  the  world , they  cannot  dissemble ; they  own  it  is  a folly ; they  have 
lost  almndance  of  ailvantagtrs  by  it,  but  if  you  would  give  them  the  world* 
they  cannot  help  it ; there  is  something  in  their  nature  that  abhors  insincerity 
and  constraint ; with  many  other  insnflerable  topics  of  the  same  altitude. 

Of  such  mighty  importance  every  man  is  to  liimsclf,  and  ready  to  think  he  Is 
so  to  others;  without  once  making  this  easy  and  obvious  reflection,  that  his 
affairs  can  have  no  more  weight  with  other  men,  then  theirs  have  with  him; 
and  how  little  that  is,  he  is  sensible  enough. 

Where  a company  has  met,  I often  have  observed  two  persons  discover,  by 
sonic  accident,  that  they  were  bred  together  at  the  same  scliool  or  university; 
after  which  the  rest  arc  condemned  to  silence,  nnd  to  listen  while  these  two  are 
refreshing  each  other’s  memory,  with  the  arch  tricks  and  passages  of  themselves 
and  their  comrades. 

I know  a great  officer  of  the  army  who  will  sit  for  some  time  with  a supercil- 
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ions  and  impatient  silence,  full  of  an^r  and  contempt  for  those  who  are  talking ; 
at  length  of  a sudden,  demanding  audience,  decide  the  matter  in  a short  d(^ 
matical  way ; then  withdraw  within  himself  again,  and  vouchsafe  to  talk  no 
more,  until  his  spirits  circulate  again  to  the  same  point. 

There  arc  some  faults  in  conversation  which  none  arc  so  subject  to  as  the  men 
of  ^dt,  nor  ever  so  much  as  when  they  arc  with  each  other.  If  they  have 
opened  their  mouths  with«»ut  endeavoring  to  say  a witty  thing,  they  think  it  is 
so  many  words  lost : it  is  a torment  to  their  hearers,  ns  much  as  to  themselves^ 
to  see  them  upon  the  rack  for  invention,  and  in  perpetual  constraint,  with  so  little 
success.  They  must  do  something  extraordinary  in  order  to  acquit  themselves, 
and  answer  their  character,  else  the  standers  by  may  l>o  disappointed,  and  be  apt 
to  think  them  only  like  the  rest  of  mortals.  I have  known  two  men  of  wit  in- 
dustriously brought  together  in  order  to  entertain  the  company,  where  thejr 
have  made  a very  ridiculous  figure,  and  provided  all  the  mirth  at  their  own 
expense. 

I know  a man  of  wit  who  is  never  easy  hot  where  he  can  he  allowed  to  dictate 
and  preside : he  neither  expects  to  be  informed  or  entertained,  but  to  display  his 
own  talents.  His  business  is  to  be  good  company,  and  not  good  conversation ; 
and  therefore  ho  chooses  to  frequent  those  who  arc  content  to  listen,  and  to  pro- 
fess themselves  his  admirers.  And  indeed  the  worst  conversation  I ever  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  in  my  life  was  that  at  Will’s  coffee-house,  where  the  wits  (os 
they  were  callwl)  used  fonnerly  to  assemble ; that  i.s  to  say,  fire  or  six  men  who 
had  writ  plays,  or  at  least  prologues,  or  had  share  in  a miscellany,  came  thither, 
and  entertained  one  another  with  their  trifling  composures,  in  so  important  an 
air  as  if  they  had  been  tlic  noblo.st  efforts  of  human  nature,  or  that  the  fate  of 
kingdoms  dc]>cndcd  on  them ; and  they  were  usually  attended  with  an  humble 
andionce  of  young  students  from  the  inns  of  court,  or  the  universities;  who,  at 
due  distance,  listened  to  these  oracles,  and  returned  home  with  great  contempt 
for  their  law  and  philosophy,  their  heads  filled  with  trash,  under  the  name  of 
politeness,  criticism,  and  belles  Icttras. 

By  these  means  the  poets,  for  many  years  pa.st,  were  all  ovemin  with  pedan- 
try. For,  as  I take  it,  the  word  is  not  properly  used ; iMvauso  pc<iantry  is  the  too 
frofuenC  or  unseasonable  obtruding  our  own  knowledge  in  common  discourse^ 
and  placing  too  great  a value  u|>on  it;  by  which  definition,  men  of  the  court,  or 
the  army,  may  bo  as  guilty  of  pedantry  as  a philosopher  or  a divine;  and  it  is 
the  same  vice  in  women,  when  they  arc  over-copious  upon  the  subject  of  their 
petticoats,  or  their  fans,  or  their  china«  Fur  which  rcas<m,  although  it  be  a 
piece  of  prudence,  as  well  as  good  manners,  to  put  men  upon  talking  on 
subjects  they  arc  best  versed  in,  yet  that  is  a liberty  a wise  man  4*onld  hanlly 
take;  because,  beside  the  imputation  of  pedantry,  it  is  what  ho  would  never 
improve  by. 

The  great  town  is  usually  provided  with  some  player,  mimic,  or  hnffoon,  who 
has  a general  reception  at  the  good  tables;  familiar  and  domestic  with  jicrsons 
of  the  first  quality,  and  usually  sent  for  at  every  meeting  to  divert  the  com;>nny ; 
apiinst  which  1 have  no  objection.  You  go  there  as  to  a force  or  a puppet- 
show,  your  business  is  only  to  laugh  in  season,  cither  out  of  inclination  or 
civility,  while  this  merry  companion  is  acting  bis  part.  It  is  a business  he  has 
undertaken,  and  we  arc  to  suppose  be  is  paid  for  his  day's  work.  I only  quarrel* 
when,  in  select  and  private  meetings,  where  men  of  wit  and  learning  arc  inrited 
to  pass  an  evening,  this  jester  should  be  admitted  to  run  over  his  circle  of  tricks^ 
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ami  make  the  wliolo  company  unfit  for  any  other  conversation,  beside  the  indigo 
nity  of  confounding  men’s  talents  at  so  shameful  a rate. 

Raillery  is  the  finest  part  of  conversation ; but,  as  it  is  our  usual  custom  to 
counterfeit  and  adulterate  whatever  is  too  dear  for  us,  so  we  have  done  with 
this,  and  turned  it  all  into  what  is  generally  called  repartee,  or  l>cing  smart; 
just  ns  when  an  expensive  fashion  comes  up,  those  who  aru  not  able  to  reach  ft, 
content  themselves  with  some  paltry  imitation.  It  now  passes  for  raillery  to 
run  a m.'in  down  in  discourse,  to  put  him  out  of  countenance  and  make  him 
riiliculous;  sometimes  to  expose  the  defects  of  his  person  or  understanding;  on 
all  which  occasions,  he  is  obliged  not  to  be  angry,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  not 
bi'ing  able  to  take  a jest.  It  is  admirable  to  observe  one  who  is  dexterous  at  this 
art,  singling  out  a weak  adversary,  getting  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  then  car^ 
lying  all  before  him.  The  French,  from  whence  we  borrow  the  word,  have  a 
quite  difiereut  idea  of  the  thing,  and  so  had  we  in  the  politer  age  of  our  fathers. 
K^iillcry  was  to  say  something  that  at  first  appeared  a reproach  or  reflection, 
but,  by  some  turn  of  wit,  oncxpocted  and  surprising,  ended  always  in  a comply 
paent,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  person  it  was  addressed  to.  And  surely  one 
of  the  best  rules  in  conversation  is,  never  to  say  a thing  which  any  of  the  com, 
pony  can  reasonably  wish  we  had  nithcr  left  unsaid : nor  can  there  anything  be 
well  more  contrary  to  the  end-H  for  which  people  meet  together,  to  part 
UDsatisfii-d  with  each  other  or  themselves. 

There  arc  two  faults  in  conversation,  which  appear  very  diflfbrcnt,  yet  arise 
from  the  same  root,  and  are  equally  blamcable ; I mean  an  impatience  to  inter 
ruptotlicrs;  and  the  uneasiness  of  being  interrupted  themselves.  The  two 
chief  ends  of  conversation  arc  to  entertain  and  improve  those  we  are  among,  or 
to  receive  those  benefits  ourselves;  which,  whoever  will  consider,  cannot  easily 
run  into  either  of  these  two  errors ; bowinsc,  when  any  man  sjicaks  in  company, 
it  is  to  be  sup{>osed  be  does  it  for  his  hearers’  sake,  and  not  his  own  ; so  that 
common  discretion  will  teach  us  not  to  force  their  attention,  if  they  arc  not  will- 
ing to  lend  it;  nor,  on  the  other  side,  to  intcrnipt  him  who  is  in  possession, 
Wcauso  that  is  in  the  grossest  manner  to  give  the  preference  to  our  own  good 
sense. 

There  arc  some  people  whose  good  manners  will  not  suffer  them  to  tnu?rmpt 
yon,  but,  what  is  almost  as  !>ad,  will  discover  abundance  of  impatience,  and 
lie  upon  the  watch  until  you  have  done,  because  they  have  started  something  in 
their  own  thoughts,  which  they  long  to  be  delivered  of.  Meantime,  they  are  so 
far  from  r^arding  what  passes,  tliat  their  imaginations  are  wholly  turned  upon 
what  they  have  in  resen'o,  for  fear  it  should  slip  out  of  their  memoiy ; and  thus 
they  confine  their  invention,  which  might  otherwise  range  over  a hundred  things 
full  as  good,  and  that  might  be  much  more  naturally  introduced. 

There  is  a sort  of  rude  familijirity,  which  some  people,  by  practising  among 
their  intimates,  have  introduced  into  their  general  conversation,  and  would  have 
it  pass  for  innocent  freedom  of  humor;  which  is  a dangerous  experiment  in  our 
norlhem  climate,  where  all  the  little  decorum  and  ]K>]iU‘nes8  we  have  arc  purely 
forced  by  a trand,  arc  so  ready  to  lapse  into  barbarity.  This,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  the  raillery  of  slaves,  of  which  wo  luive  many  instam*e8  in  Plautus. 
It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  among  us  by  Cromwell,  who.  by  preferring  tho 
scum  of  the  people,  made  it  a court  emertainment,  of  whicli  I have  licard  many 
particulars;  and  considering  all  things  were  turned  upside-down,  it  was  re;ison* 
able  and  judicious  : although  it  was  a piece  of  policy  found  out  to  ridicule  a {M>int 
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of  honor  in  tho  other  extreme,  wbea  the  small e«t  word  mUplaoed  among  genUo> 
men  ended  in  a duel.  • 

There  are  some  men  excellent  at  telling  a atoiy,  and  provided  with  a plentifnl 
stock  of  them,  which  they  can  draw  out  upon  occasion  in  all  companies ; and, 
coiisideriitg  how  low  conversation  mas  now  among  us,  it  is  not  altogether  a con> 
temptihle  talent;  however,  it  is  subject  to  two  unavoidable  defects,  freqnent  rep- 
etition, and  being  soon  exhausted ; so  that,  whoever  values  this  gift  in  himself, 
has  need  of  a good  memory,  and  ought  fnqnently  to  shift  his  company,  that  he 
may  not  discover  the  weakness  o(  his  fund ; for  Chose  who  are  thus  endued 
have  seldom  any  other  revenue,  but  live  upon  the  main  stock. 

Great  speakers  in  public  are  seldom  agreeable  in  private  conversation,  whether 
their  faculty  be  natural,  or  acquired  by  practice,  and  often  venturing.  Natural 
elocution,  altliough  it  may  seem  a paradox,  usually  springs  from  a barrenness  of 
invention,  and  of  words  ; by  which  men  who  have  only  one  stock  of  notions 
upon  every  subject,  and  one  set  of  phrases  to  express  them  in,  they  swim  upon 
the  supcHiees,  and  oflR^r  themseU’cs  on  every  occasion  ; therefore  men  of  much 
learning,  and  who  know  the  compass  of  a language,  ore  generally  the  w’orst 
talkers  on  a sudden,  until  much  practice  has  inured  and  emboldened  them ; be- 
cause they  are  confounded  with  plenty  of  matter,  variety  of  notions  and  of 
words,  which  they  cannot  readily  choose,  but  arc  perplexed  and  entangled  by  too 
great  a choice ; which  is  no  disadvantage  in  private  conversation ; where,  on 
the  other  side,  the  talent  of  haranguing  is,  of  all  others,  most  iinsupportable. 

Nothing,  has  spoiled  men  moic  for  conversation  than  the  chnractcrof  being 
wits , to  support  which  they  never  fail  of  encouraging  a number  of  followers 
and  admirers,  who  list  themselves  in  their  service,  wherein  they  And  their 
accounts  on  both  sides  by  pleasing  their  mntual  vanity.  This  bos  given  the 
former  such  an  air  of  superiority,  and  made  the  latter  so  pragmatical,  that 
neither  of  them  are  well  to  be  endured.  1 say  nothing  here  of  the  itch  of  dis- 
pute and  contradiction,  telling  of  lies,  or  of  those  who  are  troubled  with  the  dis- 
ease called  the  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  so  that  they  arc  never  present  in  mind 
at  what  passes  in  discourse  ; for  whoever  labors  under  any  of  these  possessions, 
is  as  nnfit  for  conversation  as  a madman  in  Bedlam. 

I think  I have  gone  over  most  of  the  errors  in  conversation  that  have  fallen 
under  my  notice  or  memory,  except  some  that  are  merely  personal,  and  others 
too  gross  to  need  exploding  ; such  as  lewd  or  profane  talk ; but  1 pretend  only 
to  treat  the  errors  of  conversation  in  general,  and  not  the  several  sulyects  of 
discourse,  which  would  he  infinite  Thus  we  see  how  human  nature  is  most  de- 
based, by  the  abuse  of  that  faculty  which  is  held  the  great  distinction  Iwtwocn 
men  and  brutes : and  how  little  advantage  we  make  of  that,  which  might  bo  the 
greatest,  the  most  lasting,  and  the  most  innocent,  as  well  as  useful  pleasure  of 
life : in  default  of  which  we  arc  forced  to  take  np  with  those  poor  amusements 
of  dress  and  visiting,  or  the  more  pernicious  ones  of  play,  drink,  and  vicious  * 

amours ; whereby  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  sexes  are  entirely  corrupted, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  have  lost  all  notions  of  love,  honor,  friendship,  gen- 
erosity ; which,  under  the  name  of  fopperies,  have  been  for  some  time  laughed 
out  of  doors. 

This  degeneracy  of  oonTenadon,  with  the  pernicions  consequences  thereof 
upon  our  humors  and  dispositions,  has  been  owing,  among  other  causes,  to  tho 
enstom  arisen,  for  sonte  time  past,  of  excluding  women  from  any  share  In  oar 
society,  further  than  in  parties  at  play  or  dancing,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  an  amonr. 
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1 take  the  highest  period  of  politeness  in  England  (and  it  is  of  the  sanie  date  in 
Eraucc)  to  have  been  the  peaceable  part  of  king  Charles  I/s  reign,  and  from 
whut  we  read  of  those  times,  as  well  as  from  the  accuauts  I have  formerly  met 
with  from  some  who  livtxl  in  that  court,  the  metliods  then  used  for  raising  and 
cultivating  conversation  were  altogether  different  from  ours : several  ladies, 
whom  we  had  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  that  age,  had  assemblies  at  their  houses, 
where  )>erson8  oft  tlio  best  understanding,  and  of  both  sexes,  met  to  pass  the 
evenings  in  discoursing  upon  whatever  agreeable  subjects  were  occasionally 
started;  and  although  wc  arc  apt  to  ridicule  the  sublime  Platonic  notions  they 
had,  or  personate<l,  iu  love  and  friendship,  1 conceive  their  refinements  were 
groundi-d  upon  n^oson,  and  that  a little  grain  of  the  romance  is  no  ill  ingredient 
to  preserv'e  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  without  which  it  is  apt  to 
degcticratc  into  cverj^thing  that  is  sordid,  vicious,  and  low.  if  there  were  no 
other  use  in  the  conversation  of  ladies,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  would  lay  a restraint 
upon  those  odious  topics  of  immodesty  and  indecencies,  into  which  the  rudeness 
of  our  oorthem  genius  is  apt  to  fall.  And,  thea*fure,  it  is  observable  in  those 
sprightly  gentlemen  about  the  town,  who  are  so  very  dexterous  at  entertaining 
a vizard  mask  in  the  park  or  the  playhouse,  that  in  the  company  of  ladies  of 
Tirtuc  and  honor,  they  are  silent  and  disconcerted,  and  out  of  their  elcracut. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  they  sufficiently  acquit  themselves,  and  en- 
tertain their  company,  witli  relating  facts  of  no  consequence,  nor  at  all  out  of  the 
road  of  such  common  iucidcnf  as  happen  every  day;  aud  this  1 have  observed 
more  frequently  among  the  Scots  tlum  any  other  nation,  who  are  very  caa'ful  not 
to  omit  the  minutest  circumstances  of  time  or  place ; which  kind  of  discourse,  if 
it  were  uut  a little  relieved  by  the  uncouth  terms  and  phrases,  os  well  as  accent 
and  gesture  peculiar  to  that  country,  would  be  hardly  tolerable.  It  is  not  a 
fault  in  company  to  talk  much ; but  to  continue  it  long  is  certainly  one ; for,  if 
the  majority  of  those  who  arc  got  together  be  naturally  silout  or  cautious,  the 
conversation  will  flag,  unless  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among  tlicm,  who  can 
•tart  new  subjects,  provided  he  docs  not  dwell  upon  them,  that  leave  room  for 
answers  and  replieo. 


The  first  thing  to  consider  in  falling  into  conversation  with  any  one  is,  whether 
ho  has  a greater  inclination  to  boar  you,  or  that  you  should  hear  him. — Stetle. 

In  conversation,  humor  is  more  than  wit,  easiness  more  than  knowledge ; few 
desire  to  Icam,  or  think  they  need  it ; all  desire  to  be  pleased,  or  if  not,  to  be 
easy. — Sir  William  Temple. 

He  w'ho  Bedulously  attends,  pointedly  asks,  cooly  answers,  calmly  speaks,  and 
ceases  when  he  has  nothing  to  say,  is  in  possession  of  the  best  roquiaites  of  a 
goo<!  converser. — LavaUr. 

The  listening  well  and  answering  well  is  one  of  the  perfections  to  be  attained 
in  conversation. — Le  Rochefmtcauld. 

We  should  bring  into  society  our  proportion  of  good  will  or  good  humor,  and 
not  trouble  our  friends  with  our  real  or  imaginary  afflictions.  Cares,  distresses, 
diseases,  animosities,  and  dislikes  sboald  not  be  obtruded  on  others  who  have 
little  sorrows  enough  of  their  own  ; and  valetudinarians  should  be  sworn  before 
they  enter  into  company  not  to  say  a word  of  themselves  until  the  meeting  breaks 
np. — Additon. 

Self  is  a subject  on  which  all  are  fluent  and  few  interesting.— >Byron. 
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005VXRSATION~A5  A&T. 

LETTER  OF  TBOMAB  DtQUIMCBT  TO  A TOUKO  FEIBEO. — Abridged, 

Amonost  the  art«  connected  with  the  elegances  of  social  life,  in  a degree  which 
nobody  denies,  is  the  art  of  Conversation ; but  in  a degree  which  almost  ever)*- 
body  denitA,  if  one  may  judge  by  their  neglect  of  its  simplest  rules,  this  samo 
art  is  not  less  connected  with  the  uses  of  social  life.  Neither  the  luxury  of  con* 
versation,  nor  the  possible  liencfit  of  conversation,  is  to  be  under  thjit  rude  ad- 
ministration of  it  which  gencmlly  prevails.  Without  an  art,  without  some 
simple  system  of  rah*s,  gathenxl  from  experience  of  sucli  contingencies  as  are 
most  likely  to  mislead  the  practice,  when  left  to  its  own  guidance,  no  art  of  man 
nor  effort  accomplishes  its  purposes  in  perfection.  Yet  for  conversation,  the 
great  paramount  purpose  of  social  meetings,  no  art  exists  or  has  been  attempted. 

That  seems  strangt?,  but  is  not  entirely  so.  A limited  process  submits  readily 
to  the  limits  of  technical  system;  but  a process  so  nnliroitcd  ns  the  interchange 
of  thought,  seems  to  reject  them.  And  even  if  an  art  of  conversation  were  less 
unlimited,  the  means  of  carrying  such  an  art  into  practical  effect,  amongst  so 
vast  a variety  of  minds,  seem  wanting.  Y«*t  again,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  may 
rest  on  a mistake.  What  wc  begin  by  misjudging  is  the  particular  phasis  of 
conversation  which  brings  it  under  the  control  of  art  and  discipline.  It  is  not 
in  its  relation  to  the  intellect  that  conversation  has  been  improved  or  will  he  im- 
pruvwi  primarily,  but  in  its  relation  to  manners.  Has  a man  ever  mixc<l  with 
wh:it  ill  t(*chnical  phrase  is  called  **  good  company,”  meaning  comjKiny  in  the 
highest  d»»grt*e  polished,  company  which  (Wing  or  not  being  aristocratic  as 
respivts  its  comp<isition)  is  aristocratic  as  respects  the  standard  of  its  manners 
and  usagt^s  ? If  he  n*ally  has,  and  dix^s  not  deceive  himself  from  vanity  or  from 
pure  ncrjuaintancc  with  the  world,  in  that  cas<^  he  must  have  remark'**!  the  largo 
effect  imprcssi.*<l  upon  the  grace  and  upon  the  frcetlom  of  conversation  by  a few 
simple  instincts  of  real  good  bn-ediiig.  Gfjod  breeding — what  is  ill  There  is 
no  iR*(*ii  in  this  place  to  answer  that  (|uestion  comprehensively;  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  it  >s  made  up  chiefly  of  negative  elements  ; that  it  show's  itself  fur  I(*S8 
in  what  it  prescribes,  than  in  what  it  forbids.  Now,  evon  under  this  limimtion 
of  Uie  idea,  the  truth  is,  tliat  more  will  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  convcrH.*itioa 
by  the  simple  magic  of  go*xl  manners  (that  is,  chiefly  by  a system  of  forWar- 
anres),  applied  to  the  besetting  vices  of  social  intercourse,  than  over  was  or  can  be 
done  by  all  varieties  of  intellectual  jK>wcr  ass<*mbled  ujK>n  the  same  arena.  In* 
telb*ctual  graces  of  the  highest  onlcr  may  perish  and  confound  each  other  when 
cxercis(<*l  in  a spirit  of  ill  tcin|>er,  or  under  the  license  of  bad  manners;  whereas, 
very  humble  powers,  when  allowed  to  expand  themselves  colloquially  in  that 
genial  froi*tlom  which  is  possible  only  under  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  tho 
self-restraint  of  your  collocutors,  accomplish  their  purpose  to  a certainty,  if  it 
be  the  ordinary  jmrposo  of  liberal  amusement,  and  have  a chance  of  accomplish- 
ing it  even  when  this  purpose  is  tho  more  ambitious  one  of  communicating 
knowl'Hlge  or  exchanging  new  views  upon  truth. 

In  my  own  early  years,  having  lx*cn  formed  by  nature  too  exclusively  and 
morbidly  for  solitary  thinking,  I observed  nothing.  Seeming  to  have  eyes,  in 
reality  I saw  nothing.  But  it  is  a matter  of  no  uncommon  experience,  that, 
whilst  tho  mere  observers  never  become  meditators,  the  mere  meditatore,  on  the 
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Other  hand»  may  finally  ripen  into  close  obaerrors.  Strength  of  thinking, 
through  long  years,  upon  innumerable  themes,  will  hare  the  cficct  of  db»closing 
a vast  variety  of  questions,  to  which  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  answers  are 
lurking  up  and  down  the  whole  field  of  daily  experience ; and  thus  an  external 
experience  which  was  slighted  in  youth,  because  it  was  a dark  cipher  that  could 
be  read  into  no  meaning,  a key  that  answered  to  no  lock,  gradually  becomes  in> 
tcrescing  as  it  is  found  to  yield  one  solution  uAcr  another  to  problems  tliat  have 
indej>endently  matured  in  the  mind.  Thus,  for  instance,  upon  the  special  func- 
tions of  conversation,  upon  its  powers,  its  laws,  its  ordinary  diseases,  and  their 
appropriate  remedies,  in  youth  I never  bestowed  a thought  or  a care.  1 viewed  it, 
not  as  one  amongst  the  gay  ornamental  arts  of  the  intellect,  but  as  one  amongst 
the  dnll  necessities  of  business.  Loving  solitnde  too  much,  I understood  too 
little  the  capacities  colloquial  intercourse.  And  thus  it  is,  though  not  fur  my 
reason,  that  most  people  estimate  the  intclloctoal  relations  of  conversation.  Let 
these,  however,  be  what  they  may,  unc  thing  seemed  undeniable — that  this 
world  Uilked  a great  deal  too  much.  Lord  Bacon  had  been  led  to  remark  the 
capacities  of  conversation  as  an  oi^an  for  sbaqa^niog  one  particular  mu<le  of 
intellectual  power.  Circnrostanccs,  on  the  other  hand,  led  me  into  remarking  the 
special  capacities  of  conversation,  as  an  organ  for  absolutely  creating  another 
mode  of  power.  Let  a man  hare  read,  thought,  studied,  as  much  as  he  may, 
rarely  will  he  reach  his  possible  advantages  as  a rmdy  roan,  unless  he  has  exer- 
cised his  powers  much  in  conversation — that  w'bs  Lord  Bacon's  idea.  Now,  this 
W'isc  and  useful  remaik  ]K)ints  in  a direction  not  objective,  but  suhjeetivo— that  is, 
it  does  not  promise  any  absolute  extension  to  truth  itself,  lait  only  some  greater 
faciliti<^  to  tlie  man  who  exjiounds  or  diffuses  the  truth.  Nothing  will  be  done 
for  truth  objectively  that  would  not  at  any  rate  bo  done,  but  subjectively  it  will 
be  (lone  with  more  fluency,  and  at  less  cost  of  exertion  to  the  doer.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  own  grow'ing  reveries  on  the  latent  powers  of  coQversation  (which, 
though  a thing  that  then  1 hated,  y^  challenged  at  times  unavoidably  my  atten- 
tion), |>ointed  to  an  absolute  birth  of  new  insight  into  the  truth  itself,  as  insepiiror 
blc  from  the  firm  and  more  scientific  exercise  of  the  talking  art.  It  would  not  be 
the  brilliancy,  the  ease,  or  the  adroitness  of  the  expounder,  tliat  would  benefit, 
but  tlic  alwfliite  interests  of  the  thing  cxpouudid.  A feeling  dawned  on  me  of 
a secret  inugic  lurking  in  the  peculiar  life,  vek*cilics,  and  contagious  ardor  of 
conversation,  quite  scpamblc  from  any  which  belonged  to  books ; arming  a man 
with  new  forces,  and  not  merely  with  a new*  dexterity  in  w'ielding  the  old  ones. 
1 felt,  and  in  this  1 could  not  be  mistaken,  as  too  certainly  it  was  a fact  of  my 
own  experience,  that  in  the  electric  kindling  of  life  between  two  minds,  and  far 
less  from  the  kindling  nutuml  to  conflict  (’though  that  also  is  something)  than 
from  the  kindling  through  sympathy  with  the  objei't  discussed,  in  its  momentary 
eoruscations  of  shiAing  phases,  there  sometimes  arise  glimpses  and  shy  revela- 
tions of  affinity,  suggestion,  relation,  analogy,  that  could  not  have  l>ocn  ap* 
proAchetl  tlirough  any  avenues  of  methodical  study.  Great  organists  find  the 
tame  effix*t  of  inspinition,  the  same  result  of  power  creating  and  nwealing,  in  the 
mere  movement  and  velocity  of  their  own  voluntaries,  like  the  heavenly  wheels 
of  Milton,  throwing  off  fiery  flakes  and  bickering  flames ; improntf^u  torrents 
of  mnsic  create  rapturous  Jioriture,  beyond  all  capacity  in  the  artist  to  register, 
or  afterwards  to  imitate.  One  remarkable  evidence  of  a tpectjic  power  lying  ia 
conversation,  may  be  seen  in  such  writings  as  have  moved  by  impulses  most 
nearly  resembling  those  of  conversation ; for  instance,  into  those  of  Edmund 
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Burke.  For  one  moment,  reader,  pause  npon'  the  spectacle  of  two  con- 
tracted intellects,  Burke’s  and  Johnson’s:  one  an  intellect  essentially  going 
forward,  governed  by  the  very  necessity  of  growth— by  the  law  of  motion  in 
advance;  the  latter,  essentially  an  intellect  retrogressive,  retrospective,  and 
throwing  itself  back  on  its  own  steps.  This  original  difference  was  aided  acci- 
dentally in  Burke  by  the  tendencies  of  political  partisanship,  which,  both  from 
moving  amongst  moving  things  and  uncertainties,  as  compared  w ith  the  more 
stationary  aspects  of  moral  philosophy,  and  also  from  its  more  fluctuating  and 
fiery  {>a.ssions,  must  unavoidably  reflect  in  greater  life  the  tamoltuary  character 
of  ('onvcrsat)on.  The  result  from  these  original  differences  of  intellectual  con- 
stitution, aided  by  these  secondary  differences  of  pursuit,  is,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
never,  in  any  instance,  grows  a truth  before  your  eyes,  whilst  in  the  act  of  deliv- 
ering it  or  moving  towards  it.  All  that  ho  offers  up  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  he 
had  when  he  began.  But  to  Burke,  such  was  the  prodigious  elasticity  of  his 
thinking,  equally  in  his  conversation  and  his  writings,  the  mere  act  of  movement 
became  the  principle  or  cause  of  movement.  Motion  propagated  motion,  and 
life  threw  off*  life*  The  very  violence  of  a projectile,  as  thrown  by  him,  caused 
It  to  rebound  in  fresh  forms,  fresh  angles,  splintering,  coruscating,  which  gave 
out  thoughts  as  new  (and  that  would  at  the  beginning  be  as  startling)  to 
himself  as  they  arc  to  his  reader.  In  this  power,  whidi  might  be  illustrated 
largely  from  the  writings  of  Burke,  is  seen  something  allied  to  the  powers  of  a 
prophetic  seer,  wrho  is  compelled  offentimes  into  seeing  things,  as  nnex|>ected 
by  himself  as  by  others.  Now,  in  conversation,  considered  as  to  its  tendencies 
and  capacitif'S,  there  sleeps  an  intermitting  spring  of  such  sndden  revelation, 
showing  mucl)  of  the  same  general  character;  a power  putting. on  a character 
eeuntiall^  differing  from  the  character  worn  by  the  power  of  books. 

Many  people  think  Dr.  Johnson  the  erempiar  of  conversational  power,  j 
think  otlicrwi.se,  for  reasons  I shall  soon  explain,  and  far  sooner  should  I look 
forsnch  an  exemplar  \t\  Burke.  But  neither  Johnson  nor  Burke,  however  they 
might  rank  ns  }M>wcrt,  was  the  ariiet  that  I demand.  Buriie  valued  not  at  all 
the  reputation  of  a great  perfonner  in  conversation;  he  s^rcely  contemplated 
the  skill  as  having  a real  existence ; and  a man  will  never  bo  an  artist  who  does 
not  value  his  art,  or  even  recognize  it  as  an  object  distinctly  defined.  Johnson, 
again,  rclictl  stitrdily  npon  his  natural  powers  for  carrying  him  aggressively 
througii  nil  conversational  occa^tions  or  diflSculties  that  English  society,  from  its 
known  chumeter  and  com|)osition,  could  bo  supposed  likely  to  bring  forward, 
without  caring  for  any  art  or  system  of  rules  that  might  give  further  effect  to 
that  power.  If  a man  is  strong  enough  to  knock  down  ninety-nine  in  a hundred 
of  all  antagonists,  in  spite  of  any  advantages  as  to  pugilistic  science  which  they 
may  possess  over  himself,  ho  is  not  likely  to  care  for  the  improbable  case  of  a 
hundredth  man  appearing  with  strength  equal  to  his  own,  superadded  to  the 
^ utmost  excess  of  that  artificial  skill  which  Is  wonting  in  himself.  Against  such 
a contingency  it  is  not  worth  while  going  to  the  cost  of  a regular  pngili.stic  train* 
ing  Half  a century  might  not  bring  up  a case  of  actual  call  for  its  application. 
Or,  if  it  did,  for  a single  extra  case  of  that  nature,  there  would  always  l>c  a ro> 
source  in  the  extra  (and,  strictly  speaking,  foul)  arts  of  kicking,  scratching, 
pinching,  and  tearing  huir. 

The  conversational  powers  of  Johnson  were  narrow  in  compass,  however 
strong  within  their  own  essential  limits.  As  a otmditione  sine  qud  non,  ho  did  not 
absolutely  demand  a personal  conindtetion  byway  of  stoker*'  to  supply  foal 
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and  keep  up  his  stenm,  bat  ho  demandod  at  least  a $uhjed  teeming  with  elements 
of  known  contradictory  opinion,  whether  linked  to  partisanship  or  not.  Ilis 
views  of  all  thin'jfs  tcnde<l  to  nejrntion,  never  to  the  positive  and  the  creative. 
Hence  may  be  explained  a fact,  which  cannot  have  escaped  any  keen  observer 
of  those  hu;;c  Johnsonian  memoriabilia  which  we  possess,  namely,  the  j^yration 
of  his  flight  upon  anyone  question  that  ever  came  before  him  was  so  exceed- 
ingly brief.  There  was  no  process,  no  evolution,  no  movements  of  sclf<‘<jnflict 
or  preparation  ; n word  , n distinction,  a pointed  antithesis,  and,  above  all,  a ticw 
abstraction  of  the  logic  involved  in  some  popular  fallacy,  or  doabt,  or  prejudice, 
or  problem,  formed  the  utmost  of  his  efforts.  He  dLssi]>atcd  some  casual  jK*r- 
plcxiry  that  had  gathered  in  the  cdtlics  of  conversation,  but  he  contributed 
nothing  to  any  weightier  interest;  he  unchoked  a strangulatcHl  sewer  in  some 
blind  alloy,  but  what  river  is  there  that  felt  his  cleansing  power  t There  is  no 
man  that  can  cite  any  single  error  which  Dr.  Johnson  unmasked,  or  any  impor- 
tant truth  which  he  expanded. 

But  there  was  a greater  defect  in  Dr.  Johnson,  for  purposes  of  conversation, 
tluin  merely  want  of  eye  for  the  s<x;ml  plionomcna  rising  around  him.  He  had 
no  eye  for  such  phenomena,  because  he  had  a somnolent  want  of  interest  in  tlicm ; 
and  why  l because  he  had  little  interest  in  man.  Having  no  sym|>athy  with 
human  nature  in  its  struggles,  or  faith  in  the  progress  of  man,  he  could  not  bo 
8uppose<l  to  regard  with  much  interest  any  forerunning  symptoms  of  change* 
that  to  him  were  thern-selves  indifferent.  And  the  reason  he  felt  thus  careless 
wa.s  the  desponding  taint  in  his  blood.  It  is  g<xxl  to  Ix^  of  a melancholic  temper- 
ament, O.S  all  the  ancient  physiologists  held,  but  only  if  the  melancholy  is  Itnl- 
anced  by  fiery  aspiring  qualities,  not  when  it  gravitates  essentially  to  the  earth. 
Hence  the  drooping,  de.s|K>nding  character,  and  the  monotony  of  the  estimate 
which  Dr.  Johnson  applied  to  life.  Wc  were  all,  in  his  view,  miserable,  scrofu- 
lous wretches;  the  ** strumous  diathesis " was  developed  in  our  flc.sh,  or  soon 
would  bo,  and,  hut  for  his  piety,  which  was  the  best  indication  of  some  grx!at- 
ncss  latent  within  him,  ho  would  have  suggested  to  all  mankind  a nobler  use  for 
garters  than  any  which  regarded  knees.  In  fact,  I believe  that  but  for  his 
piety,  he  would  not  only  have  counseled  banging  in  general,  but  hanged  himself 
in  particular.  Now,  this  gloomy  tcmpcraraimt,  not  os  an  occasional,  hut  o-s  a 
permanent  state,  is  fatal  to  tho  power  of  brilliant  conversntioiy,  in  far  as  that 
power  rests  upon  raising  a continual  succession  of  topics,  and  not  merely  of  using 
with  lifeless  talent  the  topics  offered  hy  otliers.  Man  is  the  oentnil  interest  about 
which  revolve  all  the  fleeting  phenomena  of  life ; these  secondary  interest.s  de- 
mand the  first ; and  with  the  little  knowledge  al>out  them  which  must  follow  from 
little  care  about  them,  there  can  be  no  salient  fountain  of  conversational  themes. 
Pecliu — id  ettquod  disertum  fiicit.  From  the  heart,  from  an  interest  of  love  or 
hatred,  of  hope  or  core,  springs  all  permanent  eloquence ; and  the  clastic  5)>ring 
of  conversation  U gone,  if  the  talker  is  a mere  showy  man  of  talent,  palling  at  an 
oar  which  he  detests. 

In  speaking  above  ot  conversation,  we  have  fixed  our  view  on  those  u.sc.s  of 
conversation  which  are  ministerial  to  intellectual  culture ; but,  in  relation  to  tito 
majority  of  men,  conversation  is  far  less  valuable  as  an  organ  of  intellectual 
culture  than  of  social  enjoyment.  For  one  man  inU*re8te<l  in  conversation  as  a 
means  of  advancing  hi*  studies,  there  are  fifty  men  whose  interest  in  conversa- 
tion points  exclusively  to  convivial  pleasure.  This,  as  being  a more  extensive 
function  of  conversation,  is  so  far  the  more  dignified  function ; whilst,  on  tho 
other  hand,  such  a purpose  as  direct  mental  improvement  seems  by  its  superior 
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gnivity  to  challenge  the  higher  rank.  Yet,  in  fact,  even  here  the  more  general 
purp*)!3c  of  convenjarion  takes  precedency;  for,  when  dedicated  to  the  objects  of 
fciital  delight,  conversation  rises  by  its  tendency  to  the  rank  of  a hne  art.  It  is 
true  that  not  one  man  in  a million  ri^<^s  to  any  distinction  in  tliis  art;  nor,  what* 
ever  rmnee  may  conceit  of  herself,  has  any  one  nation,  amongst  other  nations, 
a real  precedency  in  this  art.  The  artists  arc  rare  indeeil ; but  still  the  art,  us 
dlsliiiguished  from  the  artist,  may,  by  its  difficulties,  by  tlio  quality  of  its  graces, 
and  bv  the  range  of  its  jiossiblc  brilliancies,  take  os  a jine  art ; or  at  all  events, 
according  to  its  ]K>^yers  of  execution,  it  tends  to  that  rank;  whereas  the  best 
order  of  conversation  that  is  simply  ministerial  to  a purpose  of  use,  cannot  pro- 
tend to  a higher  name  than  that  of  a mechanic  art. 

In  the  course  of  our  life  we  have  heard  much  of  what  was  reputed  to  be  the 
select  conversation  of  tlio  day,  and  we  have  heanl  many  of  those  who  figured 
at  the  moment  as  effective  talkers;  yet  in  mere  sincerity,  and  without  a vestigo 
of  misaulliropic  retrospect,  we  must  say,  that  never  ouco  has  it  hiippcm-d  to  os 
to  come  away  from  any  display  of  that  nature  without  intense  disappointment; 
and  it  always  ap]>cared  to  us  that  tliis  failure  (which  soon  ceased  to  lie  a dlsap- 
was  inevitable  by  a necessity  of  the  case.  For  liorc  lay  the  stress  of 
the  difliculU' ; aliiiost  all  depemls,  in  most  trials  of  skill,  upon  the  parity  of  tlioso 
who  arc  mutclud  against  each  other.  An  ignorant  p^Tson  supposes  tha',  to  an 
able  disputcr,  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  have  a feeble  op|>onent ; whcrecis,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  ruin  to  him ; for  he  cannot  display  his  own  powers  but 
through  something  of  ncorrcs)x)nding  power  in  the  resistance  of  his  antagonist, 
A brilliant  fencer  is  lost  and  confounded  in  playing  with  a novice ; and  the  same 
thing  takes  place  in  playing  at  ball,  or  battledore,  or  in  dancing,  wlH*re  a power* 
less  partner  does  not  enable  you  to  shine  the  more,  but  reduces  you  to  mere  help- 
lessness, and  takes  the  wind  altogether  out  of  your  sails.  Now,  if  by  some  rare 
good  luck  the  great  t.nlker— the  protagonist— of  the  evening  has  lM*«*n  provided 
with  a eoinmcnsurate  second,  it  is  just  possible  that  something  like  a brilliant 
**  passage  of  arms  ” may  be  the  result,  though  much,  even  in  that  case,  will  de- 
pend on  the  chancs-'s  of  the  moment  for  furnishing  a fortunate  theme;  and  even 
then,  amongst  the  superior  j>,»rt  of  the  company,  a feeling  of  deep  vulgarity  and 
of  mountclxmk  display  is  inseparable  from  such  an  ostentatious  duel  of  w'it.  On 
the  other  hand,  aupjKWo  your  great  ralker  to  be  nK*cived  like  any  other  visitor, 
ami  uinu  d loose  upon  the  company,  tlicn  he  must  do  one  of  two  things  ; cither 
h'j  will  talk  u)M)n  ontr^  subjects  8|»ecially  tal«>ocd  to  hi.s  own  private  use,  in 
which  case  the  great  man  has  ilic  air  of  a quack-doctor  nddres-sing  a mob  from  a 
stn-ct  stage ; or  else  he  will  talk  like  ordinar}*  jtcoplo  upon  popular  topics;  In 
which  case  the  company,  out  of  natural  (politeness,  that  they  may  m>t  seem  to  bo 
staring  at  him  ns  a lion,  will  hasten  to  meet  liirn  in  the  same  style  ; the  conver- 
sation will  become  general;  the  great  man  will  Mx*m  reasonable  and  well-bred; 
but  at  the  same  time,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  the  gn^at  man  will  have  been  extin- 
guished by  being  drawn  «ilf  from  his  exclusive  ground. 

Yet  surely  Coleridge  had  such  a rcpuuilion  (for  brilliant  talking),  and  without 
neciiing  any  collusion  at  all;  for  Coleridge,  unless  he  could  have  all  the  talk, 
would  have  none.  But  then  this  waa  not  conversation;  it  was  not  cW/o7«ium, 
or  talking  uilh  the  company,  hut  aUofjuium,  or  talking  to  the  company.  As 
Madame  do  Stnel  oh-«erve<l,  Coleridge  talked,  and  could  talk,  only  by  mono- 
logue. Such  a mode  of  systematic  trespass  upon  the  conversational  rights  of  a 
whole  party,  g.ithcrcd  together  tinder  pretense  of  amusement,  is  fatal  to  every 
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porpoee  of  todal  intercourae,  whether  that  parpose  be  connected  with  direct  nte 
and  the  serrice  of  the  intellect,  or  with  the  general  graces  and  amenities  of  life> 

We  see  the  same  temper  illastratcd  at  times  in  trareling;  a brutal  person,  as 
we  are  disposed  at  first  U>  pronounce  him,  but  more  frequently  one  who  yields 
unconsciously  to  a lethargy  of  selfishness,  plants  himself  at  the  public  fireplace, 
so  as  to  exclude  his  fellow-travclers  from  all  but  a fraction  of  the  warmth.  Yet 
he  docs  not  do  this  in  a spirit  of  willful  aggression  upon  others;  ho  has  but  a 
glimmering  suspicion  of  the  odious  shape  wnich  his  own  act  assumes  to  others, 
fur  the  luxurious  torpor  of  scIf4nduIgenco  has  extended  its  mists  to  the  energy 
and  clearness  of  his  perceptions.  Meantime,  Coleridge's  Imbit  of  solilofjniring 
through  a whole  evening  of  four  or  five  hours  had  its  origin  neither  in  arrogance 
nor  in  absolute  selfishness.  The  fact  was  that  he  could  not  talk  unless  he  wore 
uninterrupted,  and  unless  he  were  able  to  count  upon  this  concession  from  the 
company.  It  was  a silent  contract  betwe«‘n  him  niid  his  hearers,  that  nobody 
should  speak  but  himself.  If  any  man  objected  to  this  arrangement,  why  did 
he  come  ? For  the  custom  of  the  place,  the  lex  loci,  being  notorious,  by  coming 
at  all  he  was  understood  to  profess  his  allcgianco  to  the  autocrat  who  presided. 
It  was  not,  thcmforc,  by  an  insolent  usurjmtion  that  Coleridge  persisted  in 
monob>gy  through  his  whole  life,  but  in  virtue  of  a coneessiun  from  the  kindness 
and  respect  of  his  friends.  Yon  could  not  lie  angry  with  him  for  using  his  priv- 
ilege, for  it  was  a privilege  ctmfernHl  by  others,  and  a privilege  which  ho  was 
ready  to  resign  ns  soon  as  any  man  demurred  to  it.  But  though  reconciled  to 
it  by  these  considerations,  and  by  the  ability  w'ith  which  he  usikI  it,  you  could 
not  but  fecit  hat  it  w'orked  ill  for  all  parties.  Himself  it  tempted  oftentimes  into 
pure  gnmility  of  egotism,  and  the  listeners  it  n*<luc<*d  to  a state  of  dehilituted 
sympathy  or  of  absolute  lnq>or.  Prevented  by  the  custom  from  putting  ques- 
tions, from  ppO]M>sing  doubts,  from  asking  for  explanations,  reacting  by  no  nuxlo 
of  iiienml  activity,  and  condemned  also  to  the  montal  di.sln  ss  of  hearing  opin- 
ions or  do. 'trines  stream  piist  them  by  fiiglits  which  tlicy  must  not  arrest  fur  a 
monvnt,  so  as  even  to  take  a note  of  them,  and  which  yet  they  could  not 
unilerstand,  or,  seeming  to  undei-stand,  cuubl  not  always  Approve,  the  audienee 
sunk  at  times  into  a listless  condition  of  inanimate  vacuity.  To  Ix'  acted  u;  oq 
forever,  but  never  to  n ort,  is  fatal  to  the  very  |K>\ver8  by  which  sympathy  nmst 
grow,  or  by  which  intellig'*nt  ndmimtlou  < an  l»e  evoked.  For  his  own  sake,  it 
was  C'oleriilge’s  inten^st  to  have  forced  his  heamrs  into  the  a<’tivc  commerce  of 
que>tio:i  and  answ'er,  of  objection  and  demur.  Not  otherwise  was  it  possible  that 
even  the  attention  could  be  kept  from  drooping,  or  tlio  coherency  and  depend- 
ency of  tile  arguments  lie  forced  into  light. 

The  French  r.indy  make  a misUike  of  this  nature.  The  graceful  levity  of  the 
nation  could  not  easily  err  in  tliis  direction,  nor  tolcnito  such  deliration  iu  the 
git'uiot  of  tiien.  Not  the  gay  teinj)crumcnt  only  of  the  French  people,  but  the 
particular  qualitii‘S  of  tlie  French  language,  (which  however  jioor  for  the  higlicr 
pur|H  S*s  of  p;issiun)  is  rich  beyond  all  others  fur  purj>os»‘s  of  social  intercourse, 
prompt  tliem  to  rapid  and  vivacious  exchange  of  thought.  Il  is  not  stranuc, 
ther.'tbrc,  tli.at  Madame  dc  Staiil  noticed  little  as  extraordinary  in  Coleridge  be- 
yond this  oiicc.apital  monstrosity  of  unlimited!  soliloquy,  that  being  a p«‘cnliarity 
which  she  never  could  have  witnessdl  in  France ; and,  considering  the  burnish  of 
her  French  tu.stex  in  all  that  concerned  colloquial  characteristics,  it  i.s  crcditublo 
to  her  forlicarunce  that  slic  noticed  even  this  nither  as  a memorable  fact  than  os 
the  inhuman  fault  wliicii  it  w.is.  On  the  other  luind,  Coleridge  was  not  so 
forix*aring  as  regarded  the  brilliant  French  lady.  He  spoke  of  her  to  ourselves 
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as  a very  friToloni  person,  and  in  short  snmmarr  terms  that  disdained  to  linger 
upon  a subject  so  inconsiderable.  It  is  remarkable  that  Goethe  and  Schiller 
both  conversed  with  Madame  de  Stacl,  like  Coleridge,  and  both  spoke  of  her 
afterwards  in  the  same  disparaging  terms  as  Coleridge.  Bot  it  is  equally  re* 
markable  that  Baron  WiUiam  Humboldt,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
all  the  four  parties, — Modomo  de  StaiU,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Coleridge, — gave 
it  as  his  opinion  (in  letters  subsequently  published)  that  the  lady  had  been 
calumniaUHl  through  a very  ignoble  cause,  namely,  mere  ignorance  of  the  French 
language,  or,  at  least,  non-familiarity  with  the  fluenccs  of  ora/  French.  Neitlier 
Goethe  nor  Schiller,  though  well  acquainted  with  written  French,  had  any  como 
maud  of  it  for  purposes  of  rapid  oonversatiou  ; and  Humboldt  supposes  that 
mere  spite  at  the  trouble  whieh  they  found  in  limping  after  the  lady  so  as  to 
catch  one  thought  that  she  uttered,  had  been  the  true  cause  of  their  unfavorable 
sentence  upon  her.  Not  malice  aforethought,  so  much  as  vindictive  fury  for  the 
so6rerings  they  had  endured,  accounted  for  their  severity  in  the  opinion  of  the 
diplomatic  baron.  He  did  not  extend  the  tfamc  explanation  to  Coleridge’s  case, 
because,  though  even  then  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  Coleridge,  bo  had  not 
heard  of  Ais  interview  with  the  lady,  nor  of  the  results  from  that  interview  else 
what  was  true  of  the  two  German  wits  was  true  d fortiori  of  Coleridge ; the 
Germans  at  least  read  French  and  talked  it  slowly,  and  occasionally  understood 
it  when  talked  by  others.  But  Ck>ieridgo  did  none  of  these  things. 

It  will  come  to  lie  considered  an  infringcm'*nt  of  the  general  rights  for  any  man 
to  detain  the  conversation,  or  arrest  its  movement,  for  more  than  a short  space 
of  time,  which  gradually  will  be  more  and  more  defined.  This  one  curtailment 
of  arrogant  pretensions  will  lead  to  others.  Egotism  will  no  longer  freeze  the 
0|)cnings  to  intellectual  discussions ; and  convereution  will  then  become,  what  it 
never  hat  been  before,  a powerful  ally  of  education,  and  generally  of  self-culture. 
The  main  diseases  that  besiege  conversation  at  present  are — 

1st.  The  want  of  timing.  Those  who  are  not  recalled,  by  a sense  of  conrte^ 
and  equity,  to  the  contiuual  remembrance  that,  in  appropriating  too  large  a 
share  of  the  conversation,  they  are  committing  a fraud  upon  their  companions, 
arc  beyond  all  control  of  monitory  hints  or  of  reproof;  which  docs  not  take  a di* 
rect  and  open  shnpouf  ]>crsonal  remonstrance;  but  this,  where  the  ptiqiosc  of  tho 
assc^iubly  is  festive  and  convivial,  bears  too  harsh  an  expression  for  most  pco* 
pic’s  feelings.  Tliat  objection,  however,  would  not  apply  to  any  mode  of 
admonition  tliat  was  universally  established.  A public  memento  carries  witli  ifc 
no  jHirsonaliiy.  For  instance,  in  the  Kunmn  law-court-s,  no  advocate  complained 
of  i\\Q  cUftsydra,  or  water  timepiece,  which  regulated  tlio  duration  of  his  plead- 
ings. Now,  such  a contrivance  woubl  not  he  impraclicnblo  at  an  aft*jrdinncf 
tilk.  To  invert  the  cl«'|isydra,  when  all  the  water  had  run  ottt,  would  1)0  an  net 
open  to  any  one  of  the  guests,  and  liable  to  no  misconstruction,  when  thi.s  check 
Wits  generally  appHo'l,  and  uuderstoml  to  be  a simple  expression  of  public  de- 
fense, not  of  private  rudeness  or  personality.  The  clepsydra  ought  to  ho  filled 
with  some  brilliantly  colored  fluid,  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
witli  tho  capacity,  at  the  ^xry  most,  of  tho  little  minute  glasses  used  for  rega* 
lating  the  boiling  of  eggs.  It  would  obviously  be-insupportably  tedious  to  turn 
the  glass  every  two  or  three  minutes ; but  to  do  so  occasionally  would  avail 
as  a suflicicnt  memento  to  the  company. 

2d.  Conversation  siifl'ers  frmn  the  want  of  some  discretkmal  power  lodged  in 
an  individual  for  controlling  its  movements.  Very  often  it  sinks  into  flats  of 
insipidity  through  mere  accident.  Some  trifle  has  tamed  its  current  upon 
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gronnd  where  few  of  the  company^  have  anything  to  say— the  commerce  of 
thought  langnishcs ; and  the  consciousness  that  it  is  languisbingabout  a narrow 
cirol»‘,  “ unde  pedem  profeirc  pudor  vetat,”  operates  for  the  general  refrigeration 
of  tlie  company.  Now,  the  ancient  Greeks  had  an  officer  appointed  orcr  every 
convivial  meeting,  whose  functions  applied  to  all  cases  of  doubt  or  intermption 
that  could  threaten  the  genial  harmony  of  the  company.  Wo  also  have  such 
officers— presidents,  vice-presidents,  &c. ; and  wc  nce<l  only  to  extend  their 
powers,  BO  that  they  may  exercise  over  the  movement  of  the  conversation  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Athenian  $ympostarch.  At  present  the  evil  is,  that 
conversation  has  no  anthoriied  originator ; it  is  servile  to  the  accidents  of  the 
moment ; and  generally  these  accidents  arc  merely  verbal.  Some  word  or  sonm 
name  is  dropped  casually  in  the  conrsc  of  an  illustration  ; and  that  is  allownl  to 
suggest  a topic,  though  neither  interesting  to  the  majority  of  the  persons  pres- 
ent, nor  leaciing  naturally  into  other  collateral  topics  that  arc  more  so.  Now,  in 
such  rases  it  will  l>e  the  business  of  the  s>Tnposiarch  to  restore  the  interest  of  the 
TOnversation,  and  to  rekindle  its  animation,  by  recalling  it  from  any  tracks  of 
dullness  or  st'rility  into  whielt  it  may  have  rambled.  The  natural  excursivfness 
of  colloquial  iiiti*rcourse,  its  tendency  to  advance  by  subtle  links  of  a.ssociation, 
is  one  of  its  advantages;  but  mere  vayranry  from  passive  acquiescence  ia  the 
direction  given  to  it  by  chance  or  by  any  verbal  accident,  is  amongst  its  worst 
diseases.  The  business  of  the  symposiarcli  will  l)e,  to  watch  these  inorbiil  ten- 
dencies, which  arc  not  the  deviations  of  graceful  freedom,  but  the  distortions  of 
imbt'cility  and  collapse.  His  business  it  will  also  be  to  derive  occasions  of  discus- 
sion  Itcaring  a general  and  permanent  interest  from  the  fleeting  events  of  the 
casual  disputes  of  the  day.  His  business  again  it  will  lie  to  bring  back  a subject 
that  has  iMtui  imperfectly  discussed,  am!  has  yielded  but  half  of  the  interest  which 
it  promls4‘B,  under  the  interruption  of  any  accident  which  may  have  carried  the 
thoughts  of  the  party  into  less  attractive  channels.  I>Jistly,  it  should  be  an  ex- 
press office  of  education  to  form  a particular  style,  cleansed  from  verbioffe,  from 
clalx)ralc  paranthesis,  and  from  cia-umloculion,  as  the  only  style  fitted  for  a 
purpose  which  is  one  of  pure  cnjovimnl. 

Many  other  suggestions  for  tlic  improvement  of  conversation  might  bo  brought 
forward  with  ampler  limits;  and  cs|>ecially  for  that  class  of  conversation  which 
moves  by  discnsxion,  a w'liolc  code  of  n^giilntions  might  bo  pro|>oacd,  that  uoiild 
equally  jiromotc  the  interest.^  of  the  individual  speakers  and  the  pupitc  interests 
of  the  truth  invoivcfl  in  the  question  dis<-ussed.  Meantime  nolx>dy  is  more 
aware  than  wc  arc,  that  no  style  of  conversation  is  more  essentially  vulgar  than 
that  which  moves  hy  disputation.  This  is  the  vice  of  the  young  nml  the  ir.ict- 
pcricnc'<i,  but  espivlally  of  those  amtmgst  them  who  are  fresh  from  academic 
life.  But  dis<*nsBion  is  not  necessarily  dis]»iitation  ; and  the  two  onlcrs  of  con- 
versation—Mo/,  on  lh'3  one  hand,  which  contemplates  an  interest  of  knowledge, 
and  of  the  selMeveloping  intellect ; that,  on  the  other  hand,  which  fomw  one 
and  the  widest  amongst  the  gay  cml>el!ishment8  of  life— will  always  advance 
together.  Whatever  may  remain  of  illiberal  in  the  first,  wnll  correct  itself,  or 
will  tend  to  corr»*ct  itself,  by  the  model  held  up  in  the  second  ; and  thus  the 
great  organ  of  social  intercouwe,  by  means  of  sj)ccch,  which  hitlicrto  has  done 
little  for  man,  except  through  the  channel  of  its  minl'^trations  to  the  direct 
hnsintsn  of  daily  nwessities,  vrill  at  length  rise  into  a rivalship  w’ith  l>ooks,  and 
become  fixed  amongst  the  alliances  of  intellectual  progn»s,  not  less  than 
amongst  the  ornamental  accomplishments  of  convivial  life. 
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LETTER8  OP  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY  TO  A YOUNG  MAN  WHOSE  EDUCATION 
HAD  BEEN  NEGLECTED. 

The  following  suggestions  are  taken  from  a series  of  Letters  ad* 
dressed  Ly  the  author  to  a young  man,  whose  early  education  hud  been 
neglected,  but  who,  coming  to  the  possession  of  abundant  means, 
and  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  intellectual  deficiencies,  applied 
to  Mr.  De  Quincey  for  a plan  of  study  and  reading  by  which  ho 
might  supply  them.  The  entire  series,  if  completed,  we  have  not 
seen  in  print,  and  must  con6no  our  extracts  to  the  preliminary  sug- 
gestions, leaving  out  much  which  la  valuable : 

Mt  deab  Sir, 

Yoar  couslu  L has  explained  to  me  all  that  your  own  letter  bad  left  im* 

perfect ; in  particular,  bow  It  was  that  yon  came  to  be  defrauded  of  the  edu- 
cation to  which  even  your  earliest  and  humblest  prospects  had  entitled  you ; 
by  what  heroic  efforts,  but  bow  voiuly,  you  labored  to  repair  that  greatest  of 
losses ; what  remarkable  events  concurred  to  raise  you  to  your  present  stato 
of  prosperity;  and  all  other  circumstances  which  appeared  necessary  to  put 
me  fully  in  possession  of  your  present  wishes  and  iutontions. 

The  tw’O  quesUous  which  you  addressed  to  me  through  him  I have  answered 
below  : these  were  questions  which  1 could  answer  easily  and  without  medita- 
tion ; but  for  the  main  subject  of  our  future  correspondence,  it  U so  weighty, 
and  demands  such  close  attention  (os  even  / find,  wlio  liavc  revolved  Utu  prin- 
cipal points  almost  daily  for  many  years),  that  1 w'ould  willingly  keep  it  wholly 
distinct  from  the  hasty  letter  which  I am  now  obliged  to  write;  on  which 
account  it  is  that  1 shall  forbear  to  enter  at  present  upon  the  series  of  letters 
which  I have  promised,  even  If  I should  dud  that  my  time  wore  not  csliausted 
by  Uie  answers  to  your  Uoo  queMimu  2Woto.  . . . 

To  your  llrst  quesUon, — whether  to  you,  wltli  your  purposes  and  at  your 
age  of  Urirty-two,  a residence  at  citticr  of  our  English  urUvci*sitles,  or  at  any 
foreign  university,  can  be  of  much  service? — my  answer  is,  drmly  and 
unhesitatiugly,  no.  The  majority  of  Uie  uudergruduates  of  your  own 
standing,  hi  on  academic  scusc,  will  be  your  juniors  by  twelve  or  fourteen 
years;  a disparity  of  age  which  could  not  but  make  your  society  mutually 
burthensomo.  What,  then,  is  It  Umt  you  would  seek  in  a university?  Lec- 
tures? These,  whether  public  or  private,  arc  surely  the  very  worst  modes  of 
acquiring  any  sort  of  accurate  knowledge;  and  arc  just  os  much  inferior  to  a 
good  book  on  the  same  subject,  as  that  book,  hastily  read  alond  and  Uien  imme- 
diately withdrawn,  would  be  Inferior  to  the  same  book,  left  In  your  possession, 
and  open  at  any  boor,  to  be  consulted,  retraced,  collated,  and.  In  the  fullest 
sense,  studied.  But,  besides  this,  university  lectures  arc  uaturully  adapted,  not 
so  much  to  the  general  purpose  of  communicating,  knowledge,  as  to  the  spccdlic 
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purpose  of  meeting  a particular  form  of  examination  for  di^^reca,  and  a par* 
ticular  profession  to  which  the  whole  course  of  the  educaUou  is  knowu  to  bo 
directed.  The  two  single  advantages  which  lectures  can  ever  aetjuire,  to 
balance  tliose  which  they  fon^o,  are  either,  ytrs/,  the  obvious  one  of  a better 
apparatus  for  displaying  Illustrative  experiments  tlion  most  Btndents  can 
command;  and  the  cases  where  this  becomes  of  importance  It  cannot  bo 
necessfiar)'  to  mention;  secomly  the  advantage  of  a rhetorical  delivery,  when 
tiutt  is  of  any  use  (as  In  lectures  on  poetry,  etc.).  These,  however,  arc  odvan* 
tages  more  easily  commanded  in  a great  capital  Hum  in  Uie  roost  splendid 
university.  What,  then,  remains  to  a university,  except  IU»  libraries?  And, 
witli  regard  to  those,  the  answer  is  short : to  the  grc.itcst  of  them  undergradu- 
ates have  not  free  access  ; to  the  inferior  ones  (of  their  otvn  college,  etc.)  tho 
libraries  of  the  great  capitals  arc  often  equal  or  superior : and,  for  mere  pur- 
poses of  stndy,  your  own  private  library  is  far  preferable  to  the  Bodleian  or 
the  Vatican.  To  yon,  therefore,  a university  can  offer  no  attraction,  except 
on  the  assumption  that  you  see  cause  to  adopt  a profession ; and,  a.s  a degree 
from  some  nniversity  would,  in  that  case,  be  nseful  (and  indispcDsable,  except 
for  the  bar),  your  determination  on  this  first  question  must  still  be  de{>ende!it 
on  that  which  yon  form  U|wn  the  second. 

In  this  second  question  yon  call  for  my  opinion  upon  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Mr.  Coleridge's  Biugraphia  Litemria,  as  applied  to  the  circumstances  in  w’bicU 
you  yourself  arc  placed.  This  chapter,  to  express  its  substance  In  the  most 
general  terms,  is  a dissnoslon  from  what  Herder,  In  a passage  there  quoted, 
calls  “ Z)i^  Authonchuft  or,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  expresses  It,  “the  trade  of 
authorship ; ’*  and  the  amonnt  of  the  advice  is, — that,  for  Uic  sake  of  his  own 
happiness  and  respectability,  ever)*  man  sliould  adopt  some  trade  or  profes- 
sion, and  should  make  literature  a sutmrdinate  pursuit  On  this  advice,  I 
understand  you  to  ask,  Jlruiy  whether  It  is  naturally  to  be  iutcn>rotcd  as 
extending  to  eases  such  as  yours ; and,  »trond,  If  so,  what  is  my  judgment  on 
such  advice  so  extended  ? As  to  my  judgment  upon  this  advice,  supposing  it 
addressed  to  men  of  your  age  and  situation,  you  will  easily  collect,  from  all 
which  I shall  say,  Umt  1 think  it  as  bad  as  can  w*eli  be  given. 

What  Mr.  Coleridge  really  lias  in  bU  view  are  two  nuwt  diffei'cnt  objections 
to  literature,  as  the  principal  pxirsuitof  life;  which,  as  I Iiave  said,  continually 
nUeimatc  with  each  other  as  Uio  objects  of  his  argumenU,  and  sometimes 
bcc4)mc  p .indexed  together,  though  incapable  of  blending  into  any  real 
coalition.  The  objections  urged  are : To  literature  considered  as  a 

nunms  of  livelihood, — ns  any  part  of  the  resources  which  a man  should  allow 
himself  to  rely  on  for  hiseun\*nt  Income,  or  worldly  credit  and  respectability; 
here  the  evils  anticipated  by  Mr.  Coleridge  are  of  a high  and  positive  charac- 
ter, and  such  as  tend  directly  to  degrade  the  character,  and  Indirectly  to 
aggravate  some  heavy  domestic  evils.  Second.  To  literature  considered  as  the 
means  of  sufliclcntly  occupying  the  intellect  Here  the  evil  apprchcnfled  Is 
on  evil  of  defect;  It  U alleged  Uiat  literature  is  not  a<lequati»  to  the  main  end 
of  giving  due  and  regular  excitement  to  the  mind  and  the  spirits,  unless  com- 
bined wiUi  some  other  snmmons  to  mental  cxerelso  of  periodical  recurrence, 
— deteniiincd  by  an  overruling  cause,  acting  from  without, — and  not  de|>end- 
ent,  therefore,  on  the  accidents  of  Imltvidual  will,  or  Urn  caprices  of  niomcnl- 
ary  feeling  springing  out  of  temiicror  bodily  health.  Upon  the  last  objeetlon, 
as  by  far  the  most  hnportant  in  any  ca.«c,  and  the  only  one  at  all  applicable  to 
yours,  I would  wish  to  say  a word  ; because  my  thoughts  on  that  matter  arc 
from  the  abundance  of  iny  heart,  and  drown  up  from  the  very  depths  of  my 
own  e.\|>erieDce.  If  there  has  ever  lived  a man  who  might  claim  Uie  prlvHego 
of  speaking  with  emphasis  and  authority  ou  Uils  great  question, — By  what 
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mcnns  9hall  a man  best  support  the  activity  of  bis  own  mind  In  solltndc  ?— I, 
pr»>bably,  am  that  man  ; and  upon  this  {ground,  that  I liave  passed  more  of  my 
llfj  in  absolute  and  unmUl;;atcd  solitude,  voluntarily,  and  for  intelloetaal  pur- 
poses, Uion  any  jK'rson  of  my  whom  I have  ever  met  with,  heard  of,  or 
rt'ud  of.  ^V^th  such  pretensions,  whut  U It  that  I offer  as  the  result  of  my 
ex|>criencc,  and  how  far  does  it  coiucido  with  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Colcridj'c  ? 

Briefly  this : I wliolly  a;^rcc  with  him  Uiat  literature,  in  the  proper  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  as  dcnotiiijj  what  is  otherwise  called  IkUfA  Ldtrat^  etc., — that 
is,  the  most  eminent  of  the  fine  arts,  and  so  understood,  therefore,  as  to 
c-xclude  (ill  ncUiiee  whatsoever,  is  not,  to  use  a Greek  word,  dera^«VC»  — not 
self-sufflclnf? ; no,  not  even  when  the  mind  Is  so  far  advanced  that  it  can 
brinv;  wlmt  have  hitherto  passed  for  merely  literary  or  (tMftflic  questions,  under 
tlic  H;rht  of  philosophic  principles  ; when  pr;obleins  of  “ taste”  have  expanded 
to  proldems  of  human  nature.  And  why  ? Simply  for  tills  reason, — that  our 
power  to  exercise  the  faculties  on  such  subjects  Is  not,  os  it  is  on  others,  la 
deflanec  of  our  own  splritsj  the  dlflienUies  and  resistances  to  our  profjrcss  in 
tlK’se  investigations  are  not  susceptible  of  minute  and  equable  partition  (as 
in  mathciuatirs) ; and,  therefore,  the  movements  of  the  mind  cannot  lie  con- 
tinnomt,  but  are  eitlier,  of  necessity,  tumultuary  aud  per  salttun,  or  none  at 
all.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  difBcuUy  is  pretty  equally  dispersed  and 
broken  up  into  a scries  of  steps,  no  one  of  which  demands  any  exertion 
sensibly  more  intense  than  the  rest,  nothing  is  required  of  tlie  stndcut  lieyond 
that  sort  of  application  and  coherent  uttcnllon  which,  in  a sincere  student  of 
any  standing,  may  be  presumed  os  a habit  already  and  luveteratcly  establlslied. 
The  dilemma,  therefore,  to  which  a student  of  pure  literature  U contimially 
reduced — such  a student,  suppose,  as  the  Schicgcls,  or  any  other  man  wlio  1ms 
cultivated  no  ac<piaintancc  with  the  severer  soicnecs — is  this  : either  he  studies 
literature  os  a mere  man  of  taste,  and,  perhaps,  also  as  a philologcr, — and,  in 
tliat  case,  his  understanding  must  tind  a daily  want  of  some  masculine  exer- 
cise to  call  U out  and  give  it  play,— or  (which  is  tlic  rarest  thing  in  the  world), 
liaving  begun  to  study  literature  a plillosopbcr,  he  seeks  to  renew  that 
elevated  w'alk  of  study  at  all  opportnoitics ; but  this  is  often  as  hopeless  an 
effort  os  to  a great  poet  it  would  be  to  sit  down  upon  any  predetermination  to 
compose  In  his  character  of  poet-  Hence,  therefore,— If  (as  too  often  it  hap- 
pens) he  has  not  cultivated  tliose  studies  (mathematics,  e.  fj.)  which  present 
such  difflcultics  as  will  bend  to  a resolute  effort  of  the  mind,  and  which  have 
the  additional  recommendation  that  they  arc  apt  to  stimulate  and  irritate  the 
mind  to  make  that  effort,— he  is  often  thrown,  by  the  very  cravings  of  an 
unsatisfied  Intellect,  and  not  by  passion  or  Inclination,  upon  some  vulgar 
excitement  of  business  or  pleasure,  which  becomes  cousUutly  more  necessary. 

OEXERAI^  MEXXS  OF  STUDT. 

According  to  my  view,  they  are  three, — first,  Logic ; secondly,  Languages ; 
thirdly,  Arts  of  Mcrao.  y.  With  respect  to  these,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any 
special  end  should  bo  previously  given.  Be  bis  end  what  it  may,  every 
student  mast  have  thoughts  to  arrange,  knowledge  to  transplant,  and  facts  to 
record.  Means  which  are  thus  universally  requisite  may  safely  have  prece- 
dency of  the  end;  and  it  will  not  be  a preposterous  order  if  I dedicate  my 
first  three  letters  to  the  several  subjects  of  Logic,  Languages,  and  Arts  of 
Memory,  which  will  compose  one  half  of  my  scheme,  leaving  to  the  other 
half  tlie  task  of  unfolding  Uic  course  of  study  for  which  these  Instruments 
will  !)c  available.  Having  thus  settled  tlie  arrangement,  and  implicitly,  there- 
fore, Bottled  In  part  Uio  idea  or  ro/io  of  my  scheme,  1 shall  go  on  to  add  what 
may  be  necessary  to  coufluc  your  expectations  to  the  right  track,  and  preveut 
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them  from  going  abore  or  below  the  true  character  of  the  mark  I aim  at  I 
profess,  theUf  to  attempt  aomcthlng  much  higher  than  merely  direcUons  for  a 
courae  of  reading.  Not  that  such  a work  might  not  be  of  eminent  service; 
and  in  parUcular  at  this  time,  and  with  a constant  adaptation  to  the  cose  of 
rich  m<‘n,  not  literary,  1 am  of  opinion  that  no  more  useful  book  could  bo 
executed  than  a series  of  letters  (addressed,  for  example,  to  countr}*  gcntic' 
men,  merchants,  etc.)  on  the  formation  of  a library.  The  uses  of  such  a 
treatise,  however,  arc  not  those  which  I contemplate ; for,  either  It  would 
presume  and  refer  to  a plan  of  study  already  Kcttled, — and  in  that  light  It  is 
a mere  complement  of  the  plan  I pro]>osc  to  execute,— or  else  it  would 
attempt  to  invulve  a plan  of  study  in  ttie  course  of  reading  suggested ; and  that 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  do  m conento,  what  it  Is  far  more  con- 
venient, as  well  as  more  philosophical,  to  do  (a.s  1 am  now  going  to  do) 
directly  and  in  abstrarto.  A mere  course  of  reading,  therefore.  Is  much  below 
whnt  I propose;  on  the  other  hand,  an  organon  of  the  human  undersUindlng 
is  as  much  above  it  Such  u work  Is  a labor  for  a life  ; Uiat  is  to  say,  though 
it  may  take  up  but  a small  part  of  every  day,  yet  could  it  in  no  oilier  way 
accumulate  its  materials  Ilian  by  keeping  the  mind  everlastingly  on  Uie  watch 
to  seize  upon  such  notices  as  may  arise  dolly  throughout  a life  under  the 
favor  of  accident  or  occasion.  Forty  years  arc  not  too  large  a period  for  such 
a work ; and  my  present  work,  however  maturely  meditated,  must  be  executed 
witli  rapidity.  Here,  in  fact,  I do  but  sketch  or  trace  In  outline  (wf  gv  Tvrrtft 
irgst^nf^€>v)  what  there  It  would  l>eeome  my  duty  to  develop,  to  fill  up  lu 
detail,  to  apply,  and  to  illustrate  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 

After  having  attempted,  in  my  linst  part,  to  put  you  in  iiosscjislon  of  the 
best  method  for  acquiring  the  hminuiunU  of  study  ; and,  with  respect  to  logic 
in  particular,  having  directed  a philosophic  light  U{H>n  its  true  meaning  and 
pnriiose,  wltli  the  iiopo  of  cxtlngui.shing  that  anarchy  of  errors  which  have 
possessed  tills  ground  from  tlie  time  of  Lord  Bacon  to  Uic  moment  at  which  I 
write;  1 then,  in  Uie  second  division,  address  myself  to  tlic  question  of  eud». 
Vpon  which  word  let  me  distinguish : upon  ends,  in  au  absolute  sense,  os 
ultimate  ends,  it  is  presumption  in  any  man  to  offer  counsel  to  another  of 
mature  age.  Advice  of  tliut  sort,  given  under  whatever  hollow  pretences  of 
kindness,  is  to  lie  looked  upon  as  arrogance  in  the  most  repulsive  shape;  and 
to  be  rejected  witli  that  sort  of  summar>'  disdain,  whieii  any  man  not  of  ser- 
vile nature  would  testify  towards  him  who  should  attempt  to  influence  his 
choice  of  a wife.  A student  of  mature  age  must  be  presumed  to  be  licst 
acquainted  with  his  own  talents  and  his  own  iutcllectual  intlnnitics,  with  bis 
“forte”  and  his  “foible,”  with  his  own  former  exi>eiicucc  of  failure  or 
success,  and  with  the  direction  in  which  bis  incUnalions  point.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  violate,  by  tlie  spirit  of  my  counsels,  a pride  so  reasonable,  which, 
in  tnith,  I hold  sacred.  My  scheme  takes  an  humbler  ground.  HihIa,  indexed, 
in  a secondary  sense,  the  latter  half  professes  to  deal  with  ; hut  such  ends  as, 
though  bearing  Uiat  characler  in  relation  to  what  is  imrely  and  merely  instru- 
mental, yet  again  become  metitut  in  relation  to  ends  absolutely  so  called.  Tlio 
final  application  of  your  powers  and  knowledge,  It  U for  yourself  only  to 
detenniuc;  my  pretensions,  in  regard  to  that  election,  arc  limited  to  this,— 
lital  I profess  to  place  you  on  a vantage  ground  from  which  you  may  deter- 
mine more  w Isely,  by  determining  from  a higher  point  of  surrey.  My  pur- 
pose is  not  to  map  the  whole  course  of  your  Journey,  but  to  serv’o  os  your 
guide  to  that  station  at  which  you  may  be  able  to  lay  down  your  future  route 
for  yourself.  The  former  half  of  my  work  I have  already  described  to  you ; 
the  latter  half  endeavors  to  construct  such  a system  of  study  us  shall 
combine  these  two  advantages : 1.  Systematic  unity ; Uiut  is,  such  a priiicipio 
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of  in/muiZ  connection,  as  that  the  Bcvcml  parts  of  the  plan  shall  furnish 
assistance  Intcrchangcalily.  2.  The  largest  possible  compass  of  tiUmal 
relations.  Some  empires,  yon  know,  arc  built  for  growth ; others  are  essen- 
tially improgressive,  but  are  built  for  duration,  on  some  principle  of  strung 
interual  cohesion.  Systems  of  knowledge,  however,  and  schemes  of  study, 
should  propose  both  ends;  they  should  take  their  foundations  broad  and 
deep, 

**And  lay  great  bases  for  eternity,*' 

which  is  the  sorest  key  to  internal  and  systematic  eonnection ; and,  secondly, 
they  should  provide  for  future  growth  and  accretion,  regarding  all  knowledge 
os  a nucleus  and  centre  of  accumulation  for  other  knowledge.  It  is  on  this 
latter  principle,  by  the  way,  that  the  system  of  education  In  our  public 
schools,  however  otherwise  defective,  U Justly  held  superior  to  the  specious 
novelties  of  our  suburban  academics ; for  it  is  more  radical,  and  adapted  to  a 
larger  superstructure.  Such,  I say,  is  Uic  character  of  ray  scheme ; and,  by 
the  very  act  of  cUlmlng  for  it,  as  one  of  its  benefits,  Uiat  it  leaves  you  In  the 
ctHtrt  of  large  and  eoraprcbcoslve  relations  to  other  parts  of  knowledge,  it  is 
pretty  apparent  that  I do  not  presume  to  suggest  in  what  direction  of  these 
manifold  relations  you  should  afterwards  advance ; that^  as  1 have  now  sufli- 
clently  explained,  will  be  left  to  your  own  self-knowledge ; but  to  your  self- 
knowledge  illumined  at  the  point  where  1 leave  you  by  that  oilier  knowledge 
which  my  scheme  of  study  professes  to  communicate. 

Wlicn  I spoke  above  of  the  student's  taking  his  foundations  brood  and 
deep,  I bad  my  eye  chiefly  on  tlic  corner-stones  of  strong-built  knowledge, 
namely,  on  logic ; on  a proper  choice  of  languages ; on  a paKlcular  part  of 
what  is  called  metaphysics ; and  on  matliematlcs.  Now,  you  allege  (1  suppose 
upon  occasion  of  my  references  to  mathematics  In  my  lost  letter)  that  you  have 
DO  " genius  for  mathematics ; and  you  speak  with  the  usual  awe  {pavor  alUm- 
Uorum)  of  the  supposed  '*  profundity  of  Intellect  necessary  to  a great 
progress  In  this  direction.  Be  assured  that  you  are  In  utter  error;  though  It 
be  an  error  all  but  nnlversol.  In  mathematics,  upon  two  irresistible  argu- 
ments which  I shall  set  in  a clear  light,  when  1 come  to  explain  the  procedure 
of  the  mind  with  regard  to  that  sort  of  evidence  and  that  sort  of  investiga- 
tion, there  can  be  no  subtlety;  all  minds  are  levelled  except  as  to  tbe  ra- 
pidity of  tbe  course,  and,  from  Uie  entire  absence  of  all  those  acts  of  mind 
which  do  really  imply  profundity  of  iuteUect,  it  is  a question  whether  an  idiot 
might  not  bo  mode  an  excellent  mathematician.  Listen  not  to  the  romantic 
notions  of  the  world  on  this  subject;  above  all,  listen  not  to  mathematicians, 
ilathomaticlaas,  at  maihaivatieiatUy  have  no  business  wlUi  the  question.  It  Is 
one  thing  to  nnderstand  mathematics,  another,  and  far  difl'erent,  to  understand 
the  philosophy  of  maUicmatics.  With  respect  to  this,  it  Is  memorable  that, 
in  no  one  of  the  great  pbilosopbical  questions  which  the  ascent  of  matliemat- 
ics  has,  from  time  to  time,  brought  np  above  tbe  horizon  of  our  speculative 
view,  has  any  mathematician  who  was  merely  such  (however  eminent)  bad 
depth  of  Intellect  adequate  to  Its  soluUou,  without  Insisting  on  Uie  absurdi- 
ties x>nbllshed  by  mathematicians,  on  tlie  philosophy  of  the  infinitty  since  Uiat 
notion  was  introduced  Into  maUicmatics,  or  on  Uic  fruitless  attempts  of  all 
but  a metaphysician  to  settle  the  strife  between  the  conflicting  modes  of 
valuing  livwg  forett ^ — I need  only  ask  what  English  or  French  mathematician 
has  been  able  to  exhibit  the  noUon  of  negative  quantitieMy  in  a theory  endurable 
even  to  a popular  philosophy,  or  which  has  commanded  any  assent?  Or, 
again,  what  Algebra  Is  there  existing  which  does  not  contain  a false  and  ludi- 
crous account  of  the  procedure  In  that  science,  as  contrasted  with  the  pro- 
cedure in  geometry  ? But,  not  to  trouble  you  with  more  of  these  cases  so 
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opprobrioDB  to  mathematicians,  lay  this  to  heart,  that  mathematics  arc  rerj 
easy  and  very  important  j tljey  arc.  In  fact,  the  organ  of  one  large  diviskm  of 
human  knowledge.  And,  as  It  is  of  consequence  that  you  should  lose  no  time 
by  waiting  for  n>y  letWr  on  that  subject,  let  me  forestall  so  much  of  it  as  to 
advise  that  you  would  immediately  commence  with  Euclid;  reading  those 
eight  books  of  tlie  Elements  which  arc  usually  read,  and  the  Data.  If  you 
should  go  uo  further,  so  much  ge  >mctry  will  ho  useful  and  delightful ; and  so 
tnuch,  by  reading  for  two  hours  a day,  you  will  easily  accomplish  lu  about 
thirteen  weeks,  that  is,  one  quarter  of  a year. 

LANOrAOES. 

On  this  Babel  of  an  earth  which  you  and  I Inhabit,  there  arc  said  to  be 
about  three  thousand  longuagcs  and  jargons.  Of  nearly  five  hundred,  you 
will  llud  a speeimen  in  the  Mithridates  of  Adclung,  and  in  some  otlier  German 
works  of  more  moderate  bulk.  . . . 

To  a professed  linguist,  therefore,  the  natural  adTico  would  b<v-cxamine 
the  structure  of  as  many  languages  as  possible;  gather  as  many  thou>and 
specimens  as  possible  into  your  horim  sicriui,  beginning  wiUi  Uie  eldest  forma 
of  tlie  Teutonic,  namely,  Uio  Vislgotliic  aud  the  Icelandic,  for  which  the  aids 
rendered  by  mod<^m  learning  arc  immense.  To  a professed  philologist,  I say, 
the  natural  advice  would  bo  this.  But  to  you,  who  have  no  such  purposes,  and 
whom  I supix)se  to  wUh  for  langnagea  simply  as  avenues  to  iitcruture,  not 
otherwise  accessible,  I will  frankly  say— start  from  this  principle — that  the 
act  of  learning  a language  is  in  its<df  an  evil ; and  so  frame  your  selection  of 
languages,  that  the  largest  possible  body  of  literature  ai'aiUthle  for  your 
puriMite*  shall  be  laid  open  to  you  at  ilic  least  possible  price  of  time  aud 
mental  energy  squandered  in  this  direction.  I say  this  wiUi  some  eamestness. 
Fur  I will  not  conceal  from  ypu  tliat  one  of  the  habits  most  nnfavurublc  to 
Uie  growth  and  sincere  culture  of  the  intellect  in  our  day,  is  Oie  facility  with 
which  men  surrender  tlicmscives  to  the  barren  and  uugenial  labor  of  languago* 
learning.  Unless  balanced  by  studies  Uiat  give  more  exercise,  more  excite- 
ment, and  more  aliment  to  the  faculties,  I am  convinced,  by  all  1 havo 
observed,  that  this  practice  is  the  dry-rot  of  the  human  mind,  flow  should  it 
be  oUierwisc  ? Tlie  act  of  learning  a science  Is  good,  not  only  for  the  knowl- 
edge which  results,  but  for  the  exercise  which  attends  It;  Uie  energies  which 
Uie  learner  is  obliged  to  put  forth  arc  true  intellectnal  energies,  and  his  very 
errors  are  full  of  InstrucUun.  lie  fulls  to  construct  some  leading  idea,  or  ho 
even  misconstructs  it ; he  places  himself  in  a false  poslUon  with  respect  to 
certain  propositions;  views  Uium  from  a false  centre;  mokes  a false  or  an 
imperfect  antithesis;  apprehends  a detinition  with  insulliciciit  rigor;  or 
fails  in  his  use  of  it  to  keep  it  self  consistent  Tlicw  and  a thousand  oUier 
errors  are  met  by  a Uiousand  appropriate  resources — all  of  a true  intellectual 
cliaractcr — comparing,  combining,  dlsUngnishiug,  gcncralixiDg,  subdividing, 
acts  of  abstraction  aud  uvoluUon,  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  until  the  most 
toiqdd  minds  are  ventilated,  and  healthily  excited  by  this  inlrovcrsiou  of  the 
faculties  u(Km  themselves. 

But,  iu  Uio  study  of  language  (with  on  cxccpUon,  however,  to  a certain 
extent,  iu  favor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  1 shall  notice  hereafter),  nothing 
of  ail  Uiis  can  toko  place,  and  fur  one  simple  reason, — that  all  Is  arbitrary. 
Wherever  Umre  is  a law  and  system,  wherever  there  is  relation  and  corrcsjKmd- 
cnco  of  parts,  the  intellect  will  make  its  w'ay, — will  interfuse  amongst  Uie  dry 
bones  the  blood  and  pulses  of  life,  and  create  **a  soul  under  the  ribs  of 
dcaUi.’*  But  whatsoever  is  arbitrary  and  conventional, — which  yields  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  this  way  rather  than  that,  obeying  no  thcoiy  or  law*. 
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—musts  its  lifeless  forms,  kill  and  mortify  the  action  of  the  IntcllccL  II 
this  be  true,  it  becomes  every  student  to  keep  vrntch  upon  himself,  that  he 
docs  not,  upon  any  light  temptation,  allow  himself  an  overbalance  of  study  in 
this  direction;  for  the  temptations  to  such  an  excess,  which  in  our  days  oro 
more  powerful  than  formerly,  are  at  all  times  too  powerful.  Of  nil  tbo 
weapons  in  the  armory  of  the  scholar,  none  is  so  sbOM-y  or  so  captivating  to 
commonplace  minds  as  skill  In  languages.  Vanity  Is,  tliercfore,  one  cause  of 
the  undue  application  to  languages.  A second  Is  the  national  fashion.  What 
nation  but  ourselves  ever  made  the  language  of  its  eternal  enemy  an  cs.scntiul 
part  of  even  a decent  education  ? What  should  we  think  of  Homan  policy  if, 
during  the  second  Punic  War,  the  Carthaginian  language  had  been  taught,  as 
a matter  of  course,  to  the  children  of  every  Roman  citizen?  But  a third 
cause,  which,  I believe,  has  more  efficacy  than  either  of  the  former,  is  mcro 
— the  simple  fact  of  being  unLuiUostcd  by  any  sufficient  weight  of  plan 
or  settled  purpose  to  present  a counterpoise  to  the  slightest  momentum  this 
way  or  that,  arising  from  any  impulse  of  accident  or  personal  caprice.  When 
there  is  no  resistance,  a breath  of  air  will  bo  sufficient  to  determine  the 
motion.  I remember  once,  that,  happening  to  spend  an  uutuzno  in  Ilfracombe, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Devonshire,  1 found  all  the  young  ladles  whom  I knew 
busily  employed  in  the  study  of  marine  botany.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  tho 
channel,  in  all  the  South  Welsh  ports  of  Tenby,  etc.,  they  were  no  less  busy 
upon  concliology.  In  neither  case,  from  any  previous  love  of  the  science,  but 
simply  availing  themselves  of  their  local  advantages.  . . . 

In  a celebrated  satire  {Ths  Pursuits  of  LUrratui'e),  much  read  in  my  youth, 
and  which  I myself  read  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  I remember  one  counsel 
—there  addressed  to  young  men,  but,  in  fact,  of  universal  application.  **I 
call  npou  Uicm,**  said  the  author,  “ to  dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things : ” a 
wise  counsel,  and  Justly  expix'ssed ; for  it  requires  much  courage  to  forsake 
popular  paths  of  kno\Yledgc,  nieixdy  upon  a conviction  that  tliey  are  nut 
favurublc  to  Uic  ultimate  ends  of  knowledge.  In  you,  however,  t/ujt  sort  of 
courage  may  be  presumed  ; but  how  will  you  “ dare  to  be  Ignorant**  of  many 
tilings  in  op|>osiUon  to  the  cravings  of  your  own  mind?  Slmi>ly  Uius: 
destroy  these  false  cravings  by  Introducing  a healthier  state  of  the  organ.  A 
good  scheme  of  study  will  soon  show  Itself  to  be  such  by  this  one  test — that  It 
will  exclude  as  powerfully  as  it  will  ajiproprlate ; It  w'ill  be  a system  of  repul- 
sion no  less  than  of  attraction ; once  thoroughly  possessed  and  occupied  by 
the  deep  and  gculal  pleasures  of  one  truly  intellectual  pursuit,  you  will  be 
ca.sy  and  IndifiTercnt  to  all  others  that  had  previously  teased  yon  wiUi  transient 
excitement.  ...  If  your  Intentions,  as  I supixisc,  lean  most  to  literature,  let 
me  establish  one  necessary  distinction,  because  tlic  word  liUraturc  is  used  in 
two  senses ; Uic  philosophioal,  in  which  it  is  tlic  directnml  adequate  antithesis 
of  books  of  kuowlcdge,  and  the  popular,  in  which  it  is  a mere  term  of  con- 
Tcnicncc  for  expressing  inclusively  the  total  hooks  in  a language.  In  tlio 
former  sense,  it  wUl  exclude  all  books  in  which  the  matter  is  paramount  to  '' 
the  manner  or  form,  in  which  literature  is  a fine  art  Tlie  true  antithesis  of 
literature  to  books  of  knowledge  (books  written  to  instruct)  Is  power.  Hence- 
forth  1 should  use  the  antitheses  power  and  knowledge  os  the  most  philosoph- 
ical cxpreMioD  for  litcnitnro  (Uiat  Is,  lUerae  himumiure*),  and  anti-litcrnturo 
(that  is,  lUerae  dUiaeticae\  [meaning  by  literature  of  power,  books  written  not 
simply  to  amuse  or  Instruct  but  like  Jhradiae  Lost  or  King  Lear,  to  call  forth 
the  deepest  emotions,  and  inspire  new  conceptions  of  ideal  beauty  and  gran- 
deur]. 
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Now,  then,  prepared  with  this  distinction,  let  us  inquire  whether — weighing 
the  difficulties  against  the  benefits — there  is  an  overbalance  of  motive  for  you, 
with  3'our  purposes,  to  study  what  ore  inoccurotely  tenued*thu  “classical** 
languages.  And,  first,  with  rcsjMJct  to  Greek,  we  have  often  had  the  question 
debated,  and,  in  our  own  days,  solemn  challenges  thrown  out  and  solemn 
adjudications  given  on  the  question,  whether  any  benefit  corresponding  to  tho 
time  and  the  labor  can  be  derived  from  tho  stndy  of  the  ancient  classics. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  question  could  not  be  rigliUy  shaped ; for,  as  no  man 
chose*  to  ])lead  “ amusement  “ os  a sufficient  motive  for  so  great  an  undertak- 
ing, it  was  always  debated  with  a single  reference  to  the  knou^edge  Involved  in 
those  literatures.  But  this  is  a ground  wholly  untenable.  For,  let  tho 
knowledgo  be  what  it  might,  all  knowledge  is  trunslatablo,  and  trunslat- 
able  without  one  atom  of  loss.  If  this  were  all,  tliercforc,  common  sense 
would  prescribe  that  fuitiiful  translations  should  be  executed  of  all  tlio 
classics,  and  all  men  In  future  depend  upon  these  vicarioos  labors.  With 
respect  to  llie  Greek,  tills  would  soon  bo  accomplished;  for  what  is  tho 
knowledge  which  lurks  in  that  language?  All  knowledge  may  l>c  commo- 
diously  distributed  into  science  and  erudition ; of  tho  latter  (autitpiHies, 
geography,  philologj’,  theology,  etc.),  there  is  a verj’  considerable  body;  of 
the  former,  but  little,  namely,  the  mathematical  and  musical  works, — and  tlio 
medical  works— what  else?  Nothing  that  cun  desenc  tlic  name  of  science, 
except  the  single  organon  of  Aristotle.  Wltli  Greek  medicine,  I suppose  tliut 
you  have  no  concern.  As  to  mathematics,  a man  must  be  an  idiot  if  ho  wero 
to  study  Greek  for  the  sake  of  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  or  Diophantus.  In 
Latin  or  hi  French  you  may  find  them  all  regularly  trauslated,  and  ]>arts  of 
tliem  embodied  in  the  works  of  English  mathematicians.  Besides,  if  it  were 
othenvise,  where  tlic  notions  and  all  tiie  relations  are  so  few,  elementary,  and 
determinate,  and  tho  vocabulary,  therefore,  so  scanty,  as  in  mathematics,  it 
could  not  be  necessary  to  learn  Greek,  even  If  you  were  disposed  to  read  them. 

It  is  not  for  knowledge  that  Greek  Is  worth  learning,  but  for  power.  Hero 
arises  the  question — Of  what  value  is  tills  {lower?  tiiat  is,  how  is  tho  Grecian 
literature  to  be  rated  in  relation  to  otlicr  literatures?  . . . Tlic  question  is 
limited  wholly,  as  you  see,  to  the  value  of  Uic  literature  In  the  proper  sense  of 
Uiut  word.  Now,  It  Is  my  private  thcorj*,  to  which  you  will  allow  what  degree 
of  weight  you  please,  that  the  antique  or  pagan  literature  is  a polar  antagonist 
to  tho  modern  or  Christian  literature;  that  each  is  an  evolution  from  a 
distinct  principle,  having  nothing  in  common  but  what  is  necessarily  common 
to  all  modes  of  thought,  namely,  good  sense  and  logic ; and  that  they  ore  to 
bo  criticised  from  different  stations  and  points  of  view.  . . . 

8o  much  for  tlie  Greek.  Now,  as  to  tho  Latin,  the  case  U wholly  reversed. 
Here  the  literature  Is  of  for  less  value;  and,  on  tho  whole,  with  your  views,  it 
might  bo  doubted  whether  it  would  recompense  your  pains.  But  tlic  anti- 
literature  (os,  for  want  of  a strict  antithesis,  I must  call  it)  is  inestimable. 


* A late  writer  has  announced  it  os  a matter  of  dI«coTery.  that  the  term  “ classics** 
is  applicable  also  to  the  modem  languages.  Bat,  sarvW,  tbis  was  never  doubled  by 
any  man  who  considered  the  meauing  and  origin  of  ibo  term.  It  Is  drawn,  as  the 
reader  must  be  reminded,  from  the  poirUcal  economy  of  Rome.  Such  a man  waa  rated 
as  to  hl»  iucome  In  the  third  dovs,  such  another  In  the  fourth,  and  so  on : but  he  wLo 
was  in  tho  hlshest,  was  said  emphatically  to  be  of  tAs  class,  “ classlcas,'*  a class-man, 
withoat  adding  the  namber,  os  in  that  cose  saperflnoos.  Hence,  by  an  obrioaa 
analogy,  the  btsst  aothors  were  rated  as  cliMicI,  or  men  of  the  highest  class ; Juat  as, 
in  English,  we  say,  **  men  of  rank,”  ahaolutely,  for  men  who  are  In  tho  bigbeat  raoke 
of  the  state.  The  particular  error  by  which  this  mere  formal  term  of  relation  was 
maUriattd  (if  I inty  so  say)  in  one  or  its  accidents  (namely,  the  application  to  Greek 
01^  Boman  writers),  is  one  of  the  commooest  and  most  nsiaral. 
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Latin  having  been  the  universal  language  of  Christendom  for  so  long  a period. 
The  Latin  works  since  the  restoration  of  letters  arc  alone  of  immense  value 
for  knowledge  of  every  kind ; much  science,  Inexhaustible  erudition  ; and,  to 
this  day,  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere  on  lJ»e  Conllnctit,  the  best  part  of  Uio 
latter  is  communicated  in  Latin.  Now,  though  all  knowledge  U (which  power 
is  not)  adc<iuately  communicable  by  translation,  yet  as  there  U no  hoj>c  tlmt 
the  immense  bibliuUieca  of  Latin  accumulated  in  the  last  three  centuries  ever 
will  be  Iransluled,  you  cannot  possibly  dispense  with  this  language.  . . , 

MODEKN  LANGVAOES. 

Reserving  to  my  conclusion  anything  I have  to  say  upon  these 
as  depositories  of  Uteroture  proi>erly  so  called,  I shall  first  speak  of  them  as 
depositories  of  knowUtif/f.  Among  tljc  four  great  races  of  men  in  Europe, 
namely,  1.  The  Celtic,  occupying  a few  of  the  westcni  extremities  of  Europe; 
2.  The  Teutonic,  occupying  the  northern  and  midland  parts ; 3.  The  Latin 
(blended  w itli  Teutonic  tribes),  occupying  tlic  south ; and,  4.  The  Sclavonic, 
occupying  the  cast,  It  is  evident  that  of  the  first  and  the  last  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  In  this  place,  because  their  pretensions  to  literature  do  not 
extend  to  our  present  sense  of  the  word.  No  Celt  even,  however  extravagant, 
pretends  to  Ujc  possession  of  a body  of  Celtic  philosophy  and  Celtic  science 
of  independent  growtli.  Tlie  Celtic  and  Sclavonic  languages,  therefore,  dis- 
missed, uur  business  at  present  is  with  those  of  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic 
families.  Now,  three  of  the  Latin  family,  namely,  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Porlugnesc,  arc  at  once  excluded  for  the  purpose  before  us ; because  it  is 
notorious  that,  from  political  and  religions  causes,  thc^so  three  nations  have 
but  feebly  participated  in  the  general  sdentifle  and  philosophic  labors  of  the 
age.  Italy,  indeed,  has  cultivated  natural  philosophy  with  an  exclusive  zeal ; 
a direction  probably  Impressed  u;wn  the  national  mind  by  patriotic  reverence 
for  her  great  names  in  that  department  But,  merely  for  the  sake  of  such 
knowledge  (supposing  no  other  motive),  it  would  bo  idle  to  pay  the  price  of 
learning  a language,— all  the  current  contributions  to  science  being  regularly 
gatlicrcd  into  the  general  gamer  of  Europe  by  the  scientiUe  journals,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Of  the  Latin  languages,  therefore,  which  arc  wholly  the 
languages  of  Catholic  nations,  but  one — that  is,  the  French — can  present  any 
snUicicni  attractions  to  a student  in  search  of  general  knowledge.  Of  the 
Teutonic  literatures,  on  the  other  band,  which  arc  the  adequate  representa- 
tives of  the  Protestant  intellectual  interest  ia  Europe  (no  Catholic  nations 
speaking  a Teutonic  language  except  the  southern  states  of  Germany  and  part 
of  the  Netherlands),  all  give  way  at  once  to  the  paramount  pretensions  of  the 
English  and  the  German.  1 do  not  say  this  with  the  levity  of  ignorance,  as  if 
presuming,  os  a matter  of  course,  that  in  a small  territory,  such  os  Denmark, 
e.  ff.,  the  literature  must,  of  necessity,  bear  a value  proportioned  to  its  politi- 
cal rank.  On  the  contrary,  I have  some  acqualntaneo  with  the  Danish 
literature;  and  though,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  literature  os  a body 
of  creative  art,  I cannot  esteem  It  highly,  yet,  as  a depositor}’  of  knowledge  in 
one  particular  direction,— namely,  the  direction  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
research, — it  has,  undoubtedly,  high  claims  upon  the  student's  attention.  . . . 

Waiving  all  mere  presumptive  arguments,  tlic  bore  amount  of  bocks  annu- 
ally published  iu  the  several  countries  of  Europe  puts  the  matter  out  of  all 
doubt,  tliat  the  great  commerce  of  tliought  and  knowledge  in  the  civilized 
world  is,  at  Uiis  day,  conducted  In  three  languages — the  English,  tlic  German, 
and  the  French.  Yon,  therefore,  having  the  good  fortune  to  bo  an  English- 
man, are  to  make  your  choice  between  the  two  last ; and,  this  being  so,  I 
conceive  that  there  is  no  room  for  hesitation,— the  detur  pulchriori"  being. 
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in  thia  case  (that  is,  remember,  wlUi  an  oxcIosIto  reference  to  know\xIj€\  a 
direction  easily  foUoTred. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  say  of  the  French  literature,  as  the  kindest 
thin"  he  had  to  say  about  It,  that  he  valued  It  chiefly  for  this  reason  : that  it 
had  a book  ujx)n  every  subject  IIow  far  this  mi{;ht  be  a reasonable  opinion 
fifty  years  ajp3,  and  understood,  as  Dr.  Johnson  must  luive  meant  it,  of  tlio 
French  literature  os  compared  with  the  English  of  the  Bame  j>crlod,  I will  not 
pretend  to  say.  It  bos  certainly  ceased  to  be  true,  even  under  these  restric- 
tion.*?, and  U in  flagrant  opposition  to  tlie  truth  if  extended  to  the  French  la 
lU  relation  to  the  German.  Undoubtedly,  the  French  litemturo  holds  out  to 
llic  student  some  iKicullar  advantage.^,  as  what  literature  docs  not  ? — some, 
even,  which  we  should  not  have  anticipated  ; for,  tliough  we  justly  value  our- 
selves, as  a nation,  upon  our  classical  education,  yet  no  literature  l.s  poorer 
than  the  English  In  the  learning  of  clos.slral  antiquities,— our  Bentleys,  even, 
and  our  Porson.s,  having  thrown  nil  tlicir  learning  Into  tlic  channel  of 
philology;  whilst  a single  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  contains  more  useful  antiquarian  research  than  a whole  English 
library.  In  digests  of  historj',  again,  the  French  language  is  richer  than  ours, 
and  in  their  dictionaries  of  miscellaneous  knowktlge  {not  In  their  encyclope- 
dias). But  all  these  arc  advantages  of  the  French  only  in  relation  Uj  tlic 
English,  and  not  to  tlic  German  literature,  W’hich,  for  vast  compass,  variety, 
and  extent,  far  exceeds  all  others  as  a depository  for  tlm  current  accuniula- 
lions  of  knowledge.  The  mere  number  of  books  published  annually  lu  Ger- 
many, compored  with  the  annual  product  of  France  and  England,  U alone  a 
satisfactory  evidence  of  this  assertion.  WlUi  relation  to  France,  U is  a second 
argument  in  its  favor  that  the  intellectual  activity  of  Germany  U not  intensely 
accumulated  In  one  great  capital,  os  it  Is  in  Paris ; but,  w'bilst  !t  is  here  aud 
there  converged  Intensely  cnougli  for  all  useful  purjioscs  (as  at  Berlin,  Kdn- 
igsberg,  Lcipslc,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Munich,  etc.),  it  Is  also  healthily  diffused 
over  Uic  whole  territory.  There  U not  a sixtli-ratc  town  la  Protestant 
Germany  which  does  not  annually  contribute  its  quota  of  books  : intellectual 
culture  baa  manured  the  whole  soil ; not  a district  but  it  has  penetrated, 

— “ like  Spring, 

Which  leaves  no  comer  of  the  land  uatouchod.'* 

A third  adrontage  on  the  side  of  Germany  (an  advantage  for  this  purpose), 
Is  its  division  Into  a great  number  of  independent  states.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  derives  Uic  benefit  of  an  Internal  rivalshlp  amongst  its  several  members, 
over  and  above  that  general  external  rivalshlp  which  It  maintains  with  other 
nations.  An  advantage  of  the  same  kind  wo  enjoy  In  England.  The  British 
nation  Is  fortunately  split  Into  three  great  divisions,  and  thus  a national  feel- 
ing of  emulation  and  contest  Is  excited, — slight,  indeed,  or  none  at  all,  on  the 
part  of  the  English  (not  from  any  merit,  but  from  mere  decay  of  patriotic 
feeling),  stronger  on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  and  sometimes  Illiberally  and 
odiously  strong  on  the  port  of  the  Scotch  (especially  as  yon  descend  below 
tlic  rank  of  gentlemen).  But,  disgusting  ns  it  sometimes  Is  in  Its  expression, 
this  nationality  Is  of  great  service  to  our  efforts  In  all  directions.  A triple 
power  is  gained  for  Internal  excitement  of  the  national  energies;  whilst.  In 
regard  to  any  external  enemy,  or  any  external  rival,  the  three  nations  act  with 
the  unity  of  a single  force.  But  the  most  conspicuous  advantage  of  the  Ger- 
man literature  is  its  great  originality  and  boldness  of  speculation,  and  tlio 
character  of  masculine  austerity  and  precision  improssod  upon  their  scientific 
labors  by  the  philosophy  of  LoibniU  and  Wolff  horotoforo,  and  by  the  severer 
philosophy  of  modem  days. 
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UmSB  FEOJt  THOMAS  CABLYLE  TO  A STITDEST,  ASKDJO  ADYId  AS  TO 
READIKO  AKD  A PROFESSION. 

Dear  Sib: — Some  time  ago  your  letter  was  delivered  to  me;  I 
take  literally  the  first  half-hour  I have  had  since  to  write  you  a word 
of  answer.  It  would  give  me  true  satisfaction  could  any  advice  of 
mine  contribute  to  forward  you  in  your  honorable  course  of  self- 
improvement,  but  a long  cxpcricncp  has  taught  me  that  advice  can 
profit  but  little ; that  there  is  a good  reason  why  advice  is  so  seldom 
followed;  this  reason,  namely,  that  it  so  seldom,  and  can  almost 
never  be,  rightly  given.  Xo  man  knows  the  state  of  another;  it  is 
always  to  some  more  or  less  imaginary  man  that  the  wisest  and  moat 
honest  adviser  is  speaking. 

As  to  the  books  which  you — whom  1 know  so  little  of — should 
read,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  definite  that  can  be  said.  For  one 
thing,  you  may  be  strenuously  advised  to  keep  reading.  Any  good 
book,  any  book  that  is  wiser  than  yourself,  will  teach  yon  some- 
thing— a great  many  things,  indirectly  and  directly,  if  your  mind  be 
open  to  learn.  This  old  counsel  of  Johnson’s  is  also  good,  and  uni- 
versally applicable:  “Read  the  book  you  do  honestly  feel  a wish  and 
curiosity  to  read.”  The  very  wish  and  curiosity  indicates  that  you, 
then  and  there,  are  the  person  likely  to  get  good  of  it.  “ Our 
wishes  are  presentiments  of  our  capabilities ;”  that  is  a noble  say- 
ing, of  deep  encouragement  to  our  wishes  and  efforts  in  regard  to 
reading,  as  to  other  things.  Among  all  the  objects  that  look  won- 
derful or  beautiful  to  you,  follow  with  fresh  hope  that  one  which 
looks  wonderfulest,  beantifulest.  You  may  gradually  find  by  vari- 
ous trials  (which  trials  see  that  you  make  honest,  manful  ones,  not 
silly,  short,  fitful  ones,)  what  is  for  the  wonderfulest,  beantifulest — 
what  is  your  true  element  and  province,  and  be  able  to  profit  by  that. 
True  desire,  the  monition  of  nature,  is  much  to  be  attended  to.  But 
here  also,  you  are  to  discriminate  carefully  between  true  desire  and 
false.  The  medical  men  tell  us  that  we  should  cat  what  we  truly 
have  an  appetite  for ; but  what  wo  only  falsely  have  an  appetite  for 
we  should  resolutely  avoid.  It  is  very  true : and  flimsy  desultory 
readers,  who  fly  from  foolish  book  to  foolish  book,  and  get  good  of 
none,  and  mischief  of  all — are  not  those  as  foolish,  unhealthy  eaters, 
who  mistake  their  superficial  false  desire  after  spiceries  and  confec- 
tioneries for  their  real  appetite,  of  which  even  they  arc  not  desti- 
tute, though  it  lies  far  deeper,  far  quieter,  after  solid  nutritive  food ! 
With  these  illustrations  I will  recommend  Johnson’s  advice  to  yon. 

Another  thing,  and  only  one  other  I will  say.  All  books  are 
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properly  the  record  of  the  history  of  past  men — what  thoughts  past 
men  had  in  them,  what  actions  past  men  did : the  summary  of  all 
books  whatsoever  lies  there.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  class  of 
books  specifically  named  History  can  be  safely  recommended  as  the 
basis  of  all  study  of  books.  Past  history,  and  especially  the  pa.st 
history  of  one’s  own  native  country,  everybody  may  be  advised  to 
begin  with  that.  Let  him  study  that  faithfully ; innumerable  inqui- 
ries will  branch  out  from  it ; he  has  a broad  beaten  highway,  from 
which  all  the  country  is  more  or  less  visible  ; there  traveling,  lot  him 
choose  where  he  will  dwell.  Neither  let  mistakes  and  wrong  direc- 
tions— of  which  every  man  in  his  studies  and  elsewhere,  falls  into 
many — discourage  you.  There  is  precious  instruction  to  be  got  by 
finding  we  are  wrong.  Let  a man  try  faithfully,  manfully  to  bo 
right,  he  will  grow  daily  more  and  more  right.  It  is  at  bottom  the 
condition  on  which  all  men  have  to  cultivate  themselves.  Our  very 
walking  is  an  incessant  falling  and  catching  of  ourselves  before  we 
come  actually  to  the  pavement?  It  is  emblematic  of  all  things  a 
man  does. 

In  conclusion,  I will  remind  you,  it  is  not  books  alone,  or  by 
books  chiefly,  that  a man  becomes  in  all  points  a man.  Study  to  do 
faithfully  whatsoever  thing  in  your  actual  situation,  there  and  now, 
you  find  cither  expressly  or  tacitly  laid  to  your  charge ; that  is  your 
post ; stand  in  it  like  a true  soldier.  Silently  devour  the  many 
chagrins  of  it,  as  all  human  situations  have  many ; and  sec  you  aim 
not  to  quit  it  without  being  all  that  it  at  least  required  of  you.  A 
man  perfects  himself  by  work  much  more  than  by  reading.  They 
are  a growing  kind  of  men  that  can  wisely  combine  the  two  things — 
wisely,  valiantly,  can  do  what  is  laid  to  their  hand  in  their  present 
sphere,  and  prepare  themselves  for  doing  other  wider  things,  if  such 
lie  before  them. 

With  many  good  wishes  and  encouragements,  I remain,  yours 
sincerely,  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Chelsea,  13th  March,  1843 

A lovinfr  heart  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge.  This  it  is  that  opens  the 
whole  mind,  quickens  every  faculty  of  tlie  intellect  to  do  its  fit  work,  that  of 
knowirvj ; and  therefore,  by  sure  consequence  of  wisely  uttering  forth. 

The  courage  wo  desire  and  prize  is  not  the  courage  to  die  decently,  but  to 
live  manfully.  This,  when  by  God's  grace  it  has  been  given,  lies  deep  in  the 
soul ; like  genial  heat,  fosters  all  other  virtues  aud  gifts ; without  it  they  could 
not  live. 

Clearly  connected  with  this  quality  of  valor,  partly  as  springing  from  it, 
pirtly  as  protected  by  it,  are  the  more  recognizable  qualities  of  truthfulness  and 
honesty  in  action. 

That  mercy  can  dwell  only  with  valor  is  an  old  sentiment. 

Caeltle — Revietc  of  Boewclts  Hft  of  Johnerm. 
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TALUE  or  GOOD  BOOKS. 

Lord  Bacon  thus  summarizes  the  advantages  of  knowledge^  of 
which  good  books  arc  the  treasure-house: 

We  see  then  how  lar  the  moauments  of  wit  ind  learning  are  more  durable 
than  the  monuroenU  of  power  or  of  the  hands.  Fur  have  not  the  verses  of 
Homer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  years  or  more ; during  which  time  infi- 
nite palaces,  temploH,  castles,  cities,  have  been  decayed  and  demolialied,  and 
the  pictures  and  statues  of  kings  and  great  personages  have  perished.  But 
the  images  of  man’s  wits  and  knowledges  remain  in  bwks,  exempted  from  the 
wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly  to 
be  called  images,  because  tlioy  generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds 
of  others,  provoking  and  cau.<)ing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  .■succeeding 
ages,  so  that,  if  the  invention  of  the  stiip  was  thought  so  noble,  which  carrielh 
riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  consociateth  tlte  most  remote 
regions  in  participations  of  tlieir  Ihiits,  how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  mag- 
nified, which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so 
distant  to  participate  of  tlio  wisdom,  illumitiaiions,  and  iuvoiitious,  tlie  ouu  of 
the  other. 

Milton  in  his  eloquent  plea  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  thus 
characterizes  a good  book : 

Books  are  not  absolutely  desd  things,  but  do  contain  a progeny  of  life  in 
them,  to  boas  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  arc;  n.ny,  they  do 
preserve,  as  in  a vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect 
that  bred  them.  I know  they  are  as  lively,  and  os  vigorously  proiluctivo  as 
those  fabulous  dragon's  U^eth ; and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  clianco  to 
bring  up  armed  men.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand,  miles.s  wariness  l>e  used, 
as  good  almost  kill  a man  as  kill  a book.  Who  kills  a man,  kills  a reasonable 
creature— God  a imago,  but  he  wlio  de.stroys  a good  bofjk,  destroys  reason  it- 
self, kills  tiio  image  of  God,  as  it  wore,  in  the  eye.  Many  a man  lives  a bur- 
den to  the  earth:  but  a good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a muster  spirit, 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a life  beyond  life. 

Sir  John  Hekschbl  in  an  address  to  men  whose  education  had 
been  neglected  or  necessarily  limited  says : 

Of  all  amu.sements  th.it  c.in  possibly  bo  imagined  for  a hard-working  roan 
after  his  toil,  or  in  its  intervals,  there  Is  nothing  like  reading  an  interesting 
newspaper  or  book.  It  calls  for  no  bodily  exertion,  of  which  he  has  already 
had  enough,  or  perhaps  too  much.  It  relieves  his  home  of  its  dullness  and 
sameness.  It  tran.^ports  liim  into  a livelier  and  gayer,  and  more  diversified 
and  interesting  scene;  and  while  ho  enjoys  himself  there,  ho  may  forget  iho 
evil  of  the  present  moment  fully  as  much  as  if  ho  were  over  so  dmnk. — with 
the  groat  advantage  of  finding  himself  next  day  with  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
or  at  least  laid  out  in  real  necessaries  and  comforts  for  himself  and  family.— 
and  without  a head.ioho.  Nay,  it  accompanies  hifto  to  his  next  day’s  work; 
and  if  what  ho  has  been  re^ng  bo  any  thing  abovo  the  idlest  and  lightest, 
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pres  him  something  to  think  ot,  bemdee  the  mere  mechanical  dmdgery  of  his 
evorv-day  occupation, — aometbing  bo  can  enjoy  while  absent,  and  look  forward 
to  with  pleasure.  If  1 were  to  pray  for  a taste  which  should  stand  me  in  sU-ad, 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a source  of  happiness  and  cheer- 
fulness to  mo  through  life,  and  a siiicld  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go 
amiss,  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a taste  for  reading.  1 speak 
of  it  of  course  only  as  a worldly  advantage,  and  not  in  tlie  slightest  degree  ns 
superseding  or  derogating  from  the  higher  office  and  surer  and  stronger  pano- 
ply of  religious  principles — but  aa  a taste,  an  instrument,  and  a mode  of  pleas- 
urable gratitication.  Give  a man  this  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and 
you  can  hardly  fail  of  making  a happy  man,  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his 
hands  a most  perverse  selection  of  l^ks.  You  place  him  in  contact  with  tho 
best  society  in  every  period  of  history — with  the  wisest,  tho  wittiest — with  tho 
tenderest,  tho  bravest,  end  tlio  purest  characters  that  have  adorniKl  humanity. 
You  make  him  a dcnir.eQ  of  jUI  nations — a contemporary  of  all  ages.  Tho 
W'orld  has  been  created  for  him.  It  is  hardly  possible  but  the  character  should 
take  a higher  and  better  tone  from  the  constant  habit  of  associating  in  thought 
with  a class  of  thinkers,  to  say  tlie  least  of  it,  above  the  average  of  humanity. 
It  is  morally  imp<MsibIo  but  that  the  manners  should  take  a tinge  of  gixid 
breeding  and  civilization  from  having  constantly  l>efore  one’s  eyes  the  way  in 
which  tho  best  bred  and  tho  best  informed  men  have  talked  and  conducted 
themselves  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  There  is  a gentle,  but  per- 
fectly irresistible  coercion  in  a habit  of  reading,  well  diix'Cted.  over  the  whole 
tenor  of  a man's  character  and  conduct,  which  is  not  tho  less  effectual  because 
it  works  insensibly,  and  bcKtauso  it  is  realty  tho  last  tiling  ho  dreams  of.  It 
can  not,  in  short,  be  belter  summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  the  Latin  poet— 
It  civilizes  the  ocnducl  of  r/ic«— o;ai  suffers  thr^  not  to  remain  barbarous. 

* Rraollit  mom,  nec  e«ae  feroa. 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.  P.  [since  called  Lord  Macaulay],  in  an  ad- 
dress before  a Mechanics*  Institute,  remarked  : 

There  is,  I may  well  say,  no  wealth,  there  is  no  power,  there  is  no  rank, 
which  I would  accept,  if  in  exchange  I were  to  be  deprived  of  my  books,  of 
tho  privilege  of  conversing  with  the  greatest  minds  of  all  past  ages,  of  search- 
ing after  the  truth,  of  contemplating  tho  IjemUiiui,  of  living  willi  tho  distant, 
(he  unreal,  the  past,  and  the  future.  Knowing,  ns  I do,  what  it  is  to  enjoy 
these  pleasures  myself,  I do  not  grudge  them  to  tho  laboring  men,  who,  by  their 
JiODorable,  indcpHuident,  ami  gnllant  efforts,  have  advanced  ihcnisolves  within 
their  reach;  and  owing  all  that  I owe  to  tho  soothing  influences  of  literature,  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I grudged  tho  same  advantages  to  them. 

IIoN.  Rufus  Choate  in  a speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  pleading  for  the  establishing  of  a great  National  Library 
out  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Smithsonian  Bequest,  says: 

Nobody  can  doubt  that  such  a library  comes  within  the  terms  ond  spirit 
of  the  tru-^L  Tliat  directs  us  ‘to  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  among  men.’ 
And  does  not  tlio  judgment  of  all  tho  wise ; docs  not  the  experience  of  nil  eu- 
ligliloned  .states ; does  not  tho  whole  history  of  civilization  concur  to  declare 
that  a vari«)U8  and  ample  library  is  one  of  the  surest,  most  constant,  most  |>er- 
mmicnc,  and  most  economical  instrumentalities  to  increase,  and  difl'use  knowl- 
edge? There  it  would  be,— durable  as  liberty,  durable  as  tho  union;  avast 
etoreliouse,  a vast  treasurj’,  of  all  tho  facts  which  make  up  llie  lilstory  of  man 
and  of  nature,  so  far  us  that  history  has  been  written ; of  all  the  truths  which 
the  inquiries  and  experiences  of  all  tlie  races  and  ages  have  found  out;  of  all 
the  opinions  that  have  been  promuljpited;  of  all  tho  emotions,  imag>:*s,  senti- 
luenLs,  ex.imples,  of  all  the  riches  and  most  instructivo  literatures;  the  whole 
p.ast  speaking  to  the  present  and  tho  future;  a silent,  yet  wUo  and  eloquent 
teacher;  dead  yet  speaking — not  de.adl  for  Milton  ha.s  told  us  that  a ‘good 
book  U not  absolutely  a dead  thing — tho  precious  life-blood  rather  of  a master 
spirit;  a seasoned  life  of  man  emlmlmed  and  lroasure<l  up  on  purpose  to  a life 
beyond  life.'  Is  not  that  on  admirable  instrumentality  to  iocreoso  and  difl'use 
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knowlcd^  amonjj  men?  It  would  place  within  the  reach  of  our  minds,  of  our 
thinkora,  and  investigatora,  and  scholars,  all,  or  the  cbielj  intellectual  and  lite- 
rary roateriala,  and  food  and  instruments,  now  within  the  roach  of  the  culti- 
va^  foreign  mind,  and  tlie  oflect  would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  indi- 
vidual acquisition,  and  multiply  Uto  number  of  the  learned.  It  would  raise  the 
standard  of  our  scholarship,  improve  our  style  of  investigation,  and  communi- 
cate an  impulse  to  our  educated  and  to  the  general  mind.  « « « 

By  such  a library  as  you  can  collect  here,  something  will  bo  done,  much  will 
be  done,  to  help  every  college,  every  school,  every  studious  roan,  every  writer 
and  thinker  in  the  country,  to  just  wliat  is  wanted  most  Inquirers  alter  truth 
may  come  liero  and  search  for  it.  It  will  do  them  no  harm  at  all  to  pass  a few 
Studious  weeks  among  these  scones.  Having  pushed  their  investigations  as  far 
as  they  may  at  homo,  and  ascertained  just  what,  and  how  much  more,  of  helps 
they  require,  let  them  come  hither  and  tind  it  Let  them  replenish  tliemsolves, 
and  then  go  back  and  make  distribution  among  their  pupils;  ay,  through  tlio 
thousand  channels,  and  by  the  thousand  voices  of  the  press,  let  them  make  dis- 
tribution among  the  people!  Let  it  be  so,  that — 

**  Hither  to  tbeir  roantefn*  other  itart 
Repeirioc,  ia  their  goiden  uras  draw  light.** 

* ♦ ♦ Think  of  the  largo  absolute  numbers  of  those  who,  in  the 

succession  of  years,  will  come  and  partake  directly  of  these  stores  of  truth  and 
knowledge  I Tliink  of  the  numbers  without  number,  who,  through  them,  who, 
by  them  directly,  will  partake  of  the  same  stores  I Studious  men  will  come 
to  leom  to  speak  and  write  to  and  lor  the  growing  millions  of  a generally  edu- 
cate<l  community.  They  will  learn  that  they  may  communicate.  They  can 
not  hoard  if  they  would,  and  they  would  not  if  they  could.  They  take  in  trust 
to  distribute;  and  every  motive  of  ambition,  of  interest,  of  duty,  W’ill  compel 
them  to  distribute.  They  buy  in  gross,  to  sell  by  retail.  Tlio  liglila  which  they 
kindle  here  will  not  be  set  under  a bushel,  but  will  bum  on  a thousand  hills. 
No,  sir;  a rich  and  ptiblic  library  is  no  anti-republican  monopoly.  Who  was 
the  old  Egyptian  king  that  inscribed  on  his  library  tho  word^  the  dispensary 
of  tho  soul?  You  miglU  quite  as  well  inscribe  on  it,  armory,  and  light,  and 
fountain  of  liberty! 

Du.  Channino  in  his  Address  to  Young  Men  generally,  and  to 
Workingmen  in  particular,  thus  speaks  of  books  as  the  powerful 
means  of  Self-Culture : 

In  the  best  books,  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts, 
and  pour  tl»oir  souls  into  ours.  God  bo  thanked  for  books.  They  are  the 
voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  tho  spiritual  life  of 
past  ages.  Books  aro  the  true  Icvelcrs.  They  give  to  all,  who  will  faithfully 
use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence,  of  the  beat  and  greatest  of  our 
race.  No  matler  how  poor  I am.  No  matter  though  the  pi\>spcrous  of  my 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If  tho  Sacred  Writers  will  en- 
ter and  take  up  tlieir  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold 
to  sing  to  me  of  Parudise,  and  Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  tho  worlds  of  im- 
agination and  the  workings  of  tho  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me 
with  his  practical  wisdom,  I shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companion- 
ship, and  I may  become  a cultivated  man  though  excluded  from  what  ia  called 
tho  best  society  in  the  place  where  I live. 

To  mako  tliis  means  of  culture  erfcciual,  a man  must  select  good  books,  such 
as  have  been  written  by  right-minded  and  strong-minded  men,  real  thinkers, 
who  instead  of  diluting  by  repetition,  what  otliers  say,  have  something  to  say 
for  llicmselves,  write  to  give  relief  to  full,  earnest  souls;  and  these  works 
muHt  not  be  skimmered  over  for  nmtisement,  but  read  with  fixed  atb.mtion  and 
a reverential  love  of  tnitli.  In  selecting  books,  wo  may  bo  aided  much  by 
t!n>so  who  have  studied  more  than  ourselves.  But,  after  all,  it  is  best  to  bo  de- 
termined ill  this  particular  a goo<l  deal  by  our  own  ta.stes.  Tlie  beat  books  for 
a man  are  not  always  those  wliich  the  wise  rccommen<l.  but  often  those  which 
meet  the  peculiar  wants,  tho  natural  thirst  of  his  mind,  and  therefore  awaken 
interest  and  rivet  thought. 
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Nothings  can  erapply  the  place  of  books.  They  are  cheering  or  soothing  com- 
panions in  Bolitudo,  illness,  affliction.  The  wealth  of  both  continents  would 
not  oompcnsate  for  the  good  Uicy  impart  I^t  every  man,  if  possible,  gather 
Bome  good  books  under  bis  roof)  and  obtain  access  for  himself  and  family  to 
some  social  library.  Almost  any  luxury  should  be  sacrificed  to  tins. 

CflAiixijio.-Oa  Self  Collaiv. 

A GREAT  LtBRART — THE  TRSA8URS-H0U8B  Of  LITERATURE. 

There,  is  collected  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages — the  volume  of  the 
historian,  like  lamps,  to  guide  our  feet: — there  stands  the  heroic  patterns  of 
courage,  magnanimity,  and  self-denying  virtue: — there  are  embodied  the  gen- 
tler attributes,  which  soften  and  purify,  while  they  charm,  the  heart: — there  lie 

the  charts  of  those  who  have  explored  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  soul : 

there  the  dear-bought  testimony,  which  reveals  to  us  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
shows  that  tlie  girdle  of  the  waters  is  nothing  but  their  Maker's  will: — there 
stands  the  Poet's  harp,  of  mighty  compass,  and  many  strings: — there  hang  the 
deep-toned  instruments  through  which  patriotic  eloquence  has  poured  its  in- 
spiring cct)oo8  over  oppressed  nations: — there,  in  the  sanctity  of  their  own 
self-emitted  light,  repose  the  Heavenly  oracles.  Tltis  glorious  fane,  vast,  and 
full  of  wonders,  has  beeu  reared  and  stored  by  the  labors  of  Lettered  Men ; and 
could  it  be  destroyed,  mankind  might  relapse  to  the  state  of  savages. 

Jams*.  A.  Hillbovsb.— R«iatiuaa  of  Lilorature  to  o Ropublicoa  GovtromoDt. 

Hail,  Learning's  Pantheon  1 Hail,  the  sacred  ark, 

Where  all  the  world  of  science  doth  embark, 

Which  over  shall  withstand,  as  it  hath  long  withstood, 

Imsatiate  Time's  devouring  flood  I 
Hail,  Bank  of  all  past  ages,  where  they  lie 
T'  enrich  with  interest  all  posterity  I 
Whore  thousand  lights  into  one  brightness  spread, 

Hail,  Living  university  of  the  Dead  I 

.CowLBT.— Univonity  Library  of  Oxford,  1650. 

TEMPLE  or  THE  ENGLISH  LAKOUAGR. 

I can  believe  that  the  English  language  is  destined  to  be  that  in  which  shall 
arise,  as  in  one  universal  temple,  the  utterance  of  the  worship  of  all  hearts. 
Broad  and  deep  have  the  foundations  been  laid ; and  so  vast  is  the  area  which 
they  cover,  that  it  is  co-extensive  with  the  great  globe  itself.  For  centuries 
past,  proud  inU.‘llcctunl  giants  have  labored  at  this  mighty  fabric;  and  still  it 
rises,  and  will  rise  for  generations  to  come:  and  on  its  massive  stones  will  be 
inscribe<l  the  names  of  the  profoundest  thinkers,  and  on  its  springing  arches 
the  records  of  the  most  daring  flights  of  the  master  minds  of  genius,  whoso 
fame  was  made  enduring  by  their  love  of  the  Beautiful  and  their  adoration  of 
tlie  All  Good.  In  this  temple  the  Anglo-Saxon  mosaic  of  tlie  sacred  words  of 
truth  will  bo  the  solid  and  coduring  pavement;  the  dreams  of  poets  will  fill 
tlie  rich  tracery  of  its  windows  with  the  many-colored  hues  of  thought ; and 
the  works  of  lofty  philosophic  minds  will  be  the  stately  columns  supporting  its 
fretted  roof,  whence  shall  hang,  sculptured,  the  rich  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, precious  as  “apples  of  gold,” — “the  words  of  the  wise” 

G.  \V.  Moos — Denn’i 
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Extracts  from  the  Addreesee  delioered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dcdi 
cation  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston^  on  the  \st  of 
January^  1858. 

lIoN.  UoBBRt  C.  WiNTHROP,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commit- 
Bjoners,  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  on  delivering  the 
keys  to  the  mayor,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Wt'loome,  an<l  mothers  of  our  cily;  welcome,  youn«  aftd  chil- 

dren of  the  schoolii ; weleoino,  lorcre  nnd  patrons  of  literature  and  learning;,  of 
BOieiic'u  ai)d  the  arts  ; welcome,  friends  to  manners  mid  good  moruKnnd  to 
th(«e  inn«H>ont  rt'crcations  and  ennobling  pursuits  by  which  alone  vul^inty  and 
vice  can  be  MUpplanttd  ; welcome,  pnntors  and  teachers  of  our  churches  and  c«tl> 
lejres;  welcome,  rulers  and  niaj^istrates  of  our  city,  of  our  commoiiwealih,  nu<l 
of  our  whole  country ; welcome,  citizens  and  residents  of  Boston,  one  and  all,  ^> 
an  edihee  which  la  destined,  we  truat,  to  furnish  a resort,  in  many  an  hour  of  h-ts- 
ure  and  in  many  an  hour  of  study,  not  for  yourselvea  alone,  but  fur  those  who 
shall  come  after  you,  through  countless  g.-nerutions ; and  where  shall  wnsL'intly 
be  spread,  and  constantly  be  served,  without  money  and  w'ithout  price,  an  cnt'’r- 
t'llmnent  ever  frtsh.  ever  abundant,  and  ever  worthy  of  inteliigent  and  enlight- 
ened freemen.  • * » 

This  substantial  nnd  spacious  budding  owes  ita  cxlstcncp  exclusively  to  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  the  munieip.d  government.  And  [ avail  iriystdf  of  tlie 
earliest  opportunity  to  acknowledge  m<wt  graUfully,  in  behalf  of  tho  Board  of 
Commissioners  as  now  compom-d,  and  of  all  wlio  have  been  nssoci.nteil  with  us 
during  its  existence,  tho  unhesitating  promptness  and  unanimity  with  wliioh  every 
appropriution  wh.cdi  has  been  naked,  or  even  intiiimted  aa  desirable,  has  been 
gmnted  by  8noc<.-^ive  City  Councils.  • • • 

When  a celebruUNl  ruler  and  orator  of  Orcoce  was  arraigned  for  the  costliness 
of  soinp  one  of  the  m.'iny  magnifieent  structures  whiuh  are  associated  with  his 
ndmiriistration,  nnd  whose*  very  ruins  are  now  the  ndmirntion  of  the  world,  he  in 
said  to  iiave  replied,  that  he  would  willingly  bi^nr  all  the  odium  and  nil  the  onus 
of  the  outlay,  if  the  edihee  in  question  might  henceforth  bear  his  own  name, 
Instcail  of  bvdng  inscribe<l  with  that  of  the  people  of  Athens.  But  the  people  of 
ancient  Athens  indignantly  rejected  the  idea,  an<l  refused  to  relinquish,  even  to 
the  illnstrious  and  princely  Pericles,  the  glory  of  such  a work. 

Nor  will  tlie  people  of  Boston.  1 am  persumled,  be  less  unwilling  to  disown  or 
abandon  the  ore<lit  which  is  legitimately  theirs,  for  the  noble  hall  in  which  we  art) 
awemUled  ; — %nd  while  the  niunitieeiiec  of  benefactors,  abroad  and  at  home,  nnd 
the  diligence  nnd  devotion  of  Trustees  or  of  Commissioners,  may  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  us  all,  the  city  hersilf — “ our  illustrious  jiarent,*’  aa  she  was 
well  eiUitleri  hy  our  venerable  ht*nefaeti«r,  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips — will  never  fail 
to  cl'ilin  the  diKtinotinn  as  exclusively  her  own.  that  with  no  niggardly  or  riduet- 
ant  hand,  but  promptly,  liberally,  and  even  profusely,  if  you  will,  she  supplied  the 
entire  means  for  its  erection. 

These  empty  Mhelvea  will  soim  be  filled.  Oems  and  jewels  more  prccions  than 
nny  which  the  mines  of  either  continent  can  ever  yield,  will  soon  find  their  places 
in  the  caskets  nnd  cabinets  wiiieh  have  here  been  prepared  for  them ; nnd  living 
jewels,  like  those  of  the  Ibiman  matron  of  old— even  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
our  city — will  soon  bt‘scen  oliistored  around  them. 

It  wa.s  n poi'tical  and  beautiful  conceit  of  the  ^reat  philosopher  of  our  mother- 
land—of  B.icnn,  1 mean,  the  contemporary  and  fellow-oountrymnn  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers — that  “ libraries  are  as  tho  shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  tho  ancient  saints, 
full  of  true  virtue,  nnd  that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  preser\'ed  and 
reposed.’’  But  Cicer<5,  methinks,  did  better  justice  to  the  theme.  We  are  told 
that,  when  that  illustrious  orator  and  statesman  saw  the  books,  which  oompostd  hh 
prt'cinus  private  library,  fairly  arranged  in  the  apartment  which  he  had  provided 
fur  them,  in  his  villa  at  Antium,  he  wr«ite  to  his  friend  A ttious,  eera 

fuam  Tyrannio  mtAi  libroe  ditpoiuU^  mtns  addita  videtur  mtit  «d(5u«.” 
14 
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Xow  that  my  books  have  been  put  in  their  places  by  your  learned  Grcc-k,  Tyr* 
onnio,  a soul  seems  to  have  been  added  to  my  dwelling.” 

Yes,  my  friends;  within  these  walls  shall  soon  hv  gathered,  not  merely  tho 
mighty  masters  of  philosophy  and  rheturie,  of  history  and  poetry,  whom  the 
Uoman  Cicero  recognized  and  revertmeed  os  iutroducing  a soul  into  his  dwelling, 
but  the  great  lights  of  all  ages,  the  wise  and  learned  of  all  climes — and  those, 
tf^pL'cially,  who  havu  adorned  a civilization,  and  vindicated  a liberty,  and  iilustra* 
U*d  a Christianity  which  that  Cicero  never  conceived  of,  shall  be  congregnted 
around  them.  Here  soon  shall  many  a waiting  heart  be  kindled  into  something 
of  the  oxulhition  of  that  good  old  Bishop  of  Norwich,  when  he  exclaimed,  on  the 
sight  uf  a great  librar)’,  '*  What  a happiness  is  it,  that,  witliout  all  ofTensc  of 
ni*cmmanc5',  I may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  learning,  whei!»er 
human  or  divine,  and  confcT  with  them  of  all  my  doubts! — that  I can  at  ple.xsun? 
eurntnon  up  whole  synods  of  reverend  fathers  and  acute  doctors,  from  nt(  tho 
coasts  of  the  earth,  to  give  their  well-studied  judgments  on  all  points  and  ques^ 
lions  which  I may  propose  ! ” 

•An<{  not  tho  reverend  fathers  and  ncato  doctors  only  shall  answer  to  our 
call : — but  here  also  the  p<K.‘ts  of  all  ages  shall  be  ever  ready  to  sing  to  ns  their 
choicest  strains  ; — the  dramutiKts  of  all  ages  to  rehearse  to  us  their  nclu-st  scones 
of  wit  or  ot  woe;— the  orators  of  all  ages  to  recite  to  us  tho  triuinphant  argument, 
or  tile  thrilling  appeal,  which  may  have  shaken  empires  from  their  base,  or 
cimngod  the  current  of  the  world’s  afluirs.  Here,  too,  the  practical  inventor  and 
ingenious  mc'chanic  shall  exhibit  to  os  his  specifications,  bis  plans,  and  liis  draw- 
ings. Here  the  great  interpreters  of  Nature  shall  unfold  to  us  the  mivlianism  of 
the  heavens,  the  testimony  of  the  rvK'ks,  and  the  marvels  and  mysteries  of  nuimal 
nnd  vegi-table  life.  Here  the  glowing  piciures  of  fiction  and  fancy  shall  pass  and 
rop.'iss  before  our  vision,  beneath  the  magic  wand  of  a Seott,  a Dickens,  or  a 
OsqnT the  living  portraits  of  sages  and  patriots,  of  other  lands  and  of  our  own 
land,  be  dispinyeil  to  us  by  a Guizot  or  a Brougham,  a Carlyle  tir  a Camph<-H.  a 
Spirksor  an  Irving; — and  the  grander  panorama  of  historj*  be  unrolled  for  in.  by 
a Giblion  or  a Groie,  a Hume  or  a Macaulay,  a Bancroft,  a Pri-sc<»tt,  or  a Motley. 

May  G<»d,  in  his  gootlm-ss,  grant  that  increased  supplu-s  of  wistlom,  and  kmiwl- 
edge,  and  virtue,  for  us  nnd  our  p<»«tcrity,  inoy  be  its  rich  and  abundant  frails;—. 
that  it  may  be  so  Ban<?tified  by  His  grace  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  wlodo 
iHimmimity,  that  here,  at  least,  the  tree  of  knowledgt*  may  never  be  disunited 
from  the  tree  of  life; — and  that, constituting,  os  it  will,  the  complemenl  and  the 
crown  of  our  great  repnhlit-an  system  of  popular  eduwition,  It  may  do  its  full  jwu-t 
inb  aring  up  and  sustaining,  for  a thou^iand  generations,  a well-comp;icted  and 
imp'-rishable  fabric  <>f  freedom  ;--of  that  frtH*dom  which  rests  n|K)ii  intelligence, 
which  must  be  r«.*gulated  by  law,  ainl  which  can  only  bo  maintained  by  piety, 
pliilanthropy,  and  patriotism. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Winthrop’s  address,  Ilia  Honor,  jflexarider  II. 
nice,  mayor  of  the  city,  on  receiving  the  keys  of  the  building,  made 
n very  appropriate  address,  from  which  wo  give  the  closing  para- 
graj'hs : — 

Our  city  has  somelinu's  b»»cn  called  the  Athens  of  America ; sometimes  in 
compliment ; let  it  nev^r  be  in  derision.  The  real  claim  to  that  shining  t-tlo 
must  rest  iijKm  the  culture  which  is  Ih'stowed  upon  the  institutions  and  the  arts, 
w hich  suggest  a rtiwmbliinoc  to  the  charming  ” Eye  of  Greece.”  In  the  rising 
gri-atnetw  of  that  peerless  city,  we  are  told  that  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  arbi- 
ter of  its  fortum-s,  the  patron  of  liumture  nml  learning,  not  only  riH,dttinu  d the 
works  of  Homer  from  threatened  oblivion,  but  established  a public  libniry  ul 
Athens,  open  l«  the  free  use  of  its  citize  ns,  ond  by  these  acts  established  there 
the  home  of  the  Mus*-s.  Tho  gtdden  age  of  Cimon  ond  IVrieka  followed — tin* 
age  of  the  Gymnasium,  of  the  Academy,  of  the  Agora,  (irihe  Temple  «»f  Etensis, 
of  the  Partheu*m,  and  of  the  Propyla?a,  anil  of  all  the  culture  which  pro»^ue^^l 
and  surroundeil  them — that  age  of  duzzling  splendor  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind.  I may  not  pauw?  to  compare  tlic 
oiviliAition  of  that  age  with  <n»rs,  in  all  that  is  useful  nnd  bt'neficont  to  man  ; but 
if,  in  our  contemplations  of  the  glory  of  iliat  era,  there  come  to  us  inipriss.ons  of 
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Okhaii.-^U  -ss  wenUh,  T;\st  extent,  and  resources  unopproachable  to  us  of  the  pres- 
ml,  lot  it  be  roiiiembcre  1 that  the  voondeiTul  Athens  of  history  oontAined  a pop- 
ulation !esH  than  that  of  Bixton  to-day,  and  that  the  number  of  those  who  might  ex- 
ercise the  rghls  of  c tixi-nship  therein  was  less  than  our  number  of  voters.  How 
far  the  fri*e  library  of  I’isistrntus  nfTecIcd  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  Grecian 
city,  neither  history  nor  trad»tion  discloses;  but  we  know  that  it  preceded  its 
powv-r  and  splendor,  and  tliat  thi'so  all  came  from  thebram  and  the  hand  of  man. 
Whether  the  noble  institution,  wh«»e  fixitu*ring  auspices  we  here  hail  to-day,  shnll 
be  the  harbingi*r  of  a more  illustrious  future  to  our  Athens,  may  dep<Mid,  in  some 
degree,  upftn  the  patronage  whieh  shall  await  upon  these  halls  ; fur  the  power  trf 
knowledge  is  essentially  the  same  in  every  periisl  of  time,  though  the  fruits  of  its 
cultivation  may  be  changed  by  the  nIU'red  conditions  of  the  nice  and  the  ago. 

Rut  time  forbids  that  I should  pursue  the  theme  ; a single  word  more,  and  I 
have  done.  While  here,  gathered  in  joyous  nss<*mblagc  to-day,  there  are  thom* — 
some  of  whom  arc  before  me,  others  are  absent  and  distant — all  of  whom  should 
have  a pluce  in  our  memories.  It  was  the  cu.Htoni  at  certain  Athenian  festivals 
for  the  knights  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Agora,  beginning  at  the  statue  of  Hermes 
anil  paying  their  homage  to  the  statues  and  temples  uround  it.  On  this  new  y<-ar’s 
fest.val,  now  6mt  celebrated  within  tht^  w*alls,  since  we  have  not  yet  their  statues 
abnut  us,  let  us  summon  to  our  thoughts,  in  living  personality,  the  images  of  all 
the  noble  benefactors  of  our  Public  library,  the  contributors  of  funds,  of  btsiks, 
and  i*f  valued  siTvice ; and  let  us  pay  to  each  the  homagi*  of  our  hearts'  best 
grattUile,  os  they  p;uts  through  the  courts  of  our  memories.  Lsaigth  of  days  and 
happln«  ss  to  the  living — fn*sh  laurels  for  the  memory  of  the  deparU'd — praises  to 
Heaven  for  their  gifts  and  their  example. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on 
receiving  the  keys  from  the  mayor,  delivered  an  address,  from  wliich 
the  following  passages  are  taken  : — 

Tile  City  of  Bosum,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  ft*  growth  and  hi^tor)*, 
has  been,  at  all  times,  as  1 think,  beyond  most  cities  in  the  world,  the  object  of  an 
affectionate  attachment  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants — a fi'cliiig  entitled  to  respect, 
and  productive  of  good,  even  if  it  may  sometimes  sevm  to  strangers  overparlial 
in  its  manifestations.  It  is  not  merely  its  commanding  natural  situation,  the  triple 
bills  on  which  it  is  enthroned,  its  magniHctmt  buy  and  harbor,  and  the  group  of 
islands  and  islets  that  sparkle  like  emeralds  on  their  surface — not  merely  this  most 
adinimblo  Common,  which  opens  bidore  our  windows,  delightful  even  at  this  sc'U- 
son  of  the  year,  and  olfording  us  m summer,  in  its  noble  malls  and  shady  walks, 
all  that  the  country  can  boast  of  cool,  and  beautiful,  and  salubrious,  transported  to 
the  heart  of  the  city ; **  the  poor  man's  pleasure-ground,'*  os  it  has  been  well 
called,  though  a king  might  envy  it; — nnr  the  environs  of  onr  city,  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  which  inclose  it  on  every  side  in  kindly  embrace ; it  is  nut 
solely  nor  principally  these  naturnl  attractions  which  endear  I^oston  to  its  citizens. 
Nor  is  it  exclusively  the  proud  and  grateful  memories  of  the  past— of  the  high- 
souled  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  land,  venerable  in  their  self-denying  virtues, 
m.ajestio  in  the  austere  simplicity  <>f  their  manners,  conscientious  lo  their  errors, 
who.  with  amazing  socrihees,  nnd  hardships  never  to  be  described,  sought  nut 
new  homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  transmitted  to  us  delights  and  blessings  which 
it  was  not  given  to  ihcms^-lves  to  enjoy — <if  those  who  in  succeeding  generations 
deserved  well  of  their  country — the  pioneers  of  the  Revolution,  the  men  of  the 
stamp-act  age,  whose  own  words  and  acts  are  stamped  on  the  pages  of  history,  in 
oharncters  never  to  be  cRaced— of  thoso  who,  when  the  decisive  hour  came, 
stood  forth  in  that  immortal  hall,  the  champions  of  their  country's  rights,  while  it 
scarcely  yet  deserve<l  the  name  of  a country ; it  is  not  exclusively  these  proud 
and  grateful  associations,  which  attach  the  dutiful  Bostonian  to  the  city  of  bis 
birth  or  adoption. 

No,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  not  exclusively  these,  much  as  they  contribute  to  strength- 
en the  sentiment.  It  has  its  origin,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  personal  relation  in 
w hich  Boston  places  herself  to  her  children  ; in  the  parental  interest  which  she 
cherishes  in  their  welfare,  which  leads  her  to  take  them  by  the  hand  almost  from 
the  cradle — to  train  them  up  in  the  ascending  series  of  her  excellent  fVee  schools; 
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watching  orer  them  m a fond  lather  watches  orer  the  objects  of  hit  lore  and 
hope  ; in  a word,  to  confer  upon  them  a first-rate  school  education  at  the  public 
expense.  Often  hare  I attempu-d,  but  with  very  partial  success,  both  in  this 
sountry  and  in  Europe,  to  persuade  inquiring  friends  from  countries  and  p)ae<  s 
where  no  such  well>organi^  system  of  public  education  prevails,  that  our  free 
soh<K)!ti  do  really  afford  to  the  entire  population  means  of  eleiiu-ntar)'  education,  of 
which  the  wealthii-st  citizen  is  glnd  to  avail  himscir. 

And  now,  Mr.  .Mayor,  the  enlightened  (hiudbcIs  of  the  City  Govcrnnicnl  are 
about  b>  give  new  strength  to  thcee  titw  of  gratitude  and  atfretuM,  w Inch  bind  tho 
hc<iti.H  of  the  children  of  U<ist4»n  to  their  beloved  city.  Hitherto  the  Hyst<-m  uf 
public  i-ducution,  exet*llent  as  it  is,  and  wis<dy  supported  by  a princely  expenditure, 
do  -s  but  commence  the  work  of  instruction  and  carry  it  to  a certain  point ; well 
advaiici'd,  indeed,  but  far  short  of  the  g<Kil.  It  preparv-s  our  young  men  for  coN 
lego,  for  the  counting-room,  for  the  ofliee  of  lire  eiigin«’er,  the  «/udio  of  the 
art  St.  the  shop  of  the  artisan,  the  laboratory  of  tire  chemist,  or  uhatevir  held  of 
employment  they  may  be  dr*sliiied  to  enter ; but  tluTo  it  leavr>s  them,  w ithout 
fuiiher  provision  fur  the  culture  of  the  mind.  It  disi'ipliii* s tire  faeultits,  and 
forum  a taste  for  the  noquisition  of  knowledge,  on  the  port  of  our  young  men  and 
Women  ; but  it  providi-s  no  means  for  their  exercise  and  gratification.  It  gives 
tlu*m  the  elementary'  etlmalion  requisite  for  their  future  callings,  but  withholds 
all  facilities  of  oeciw  those  boundless  stores  of  recorded  knowledge,  in  every 
de)>artinent,  by  which  alone  that  elcnieiPury  education  can  be  coitipUte<i  and 
made  effectual  f<»r  the  active  duties  of  life. 

Hut  to-day  our  honored  city  eartiew  on  and  jH-rfeets  her  work.  The  Trustees, 
from  their  first  annual  rej>ort  to  the  prew  nt  time,  liave  never  fiilc«l  rv'eoumu  nd 
a first-class  public  library,  such  ai«  that,  sir,  for  w hfsie  aceomni(»dation  you  di*stine 
this  noble  budding,  ns  the  eomph  tion  of  tlu'  great  system  of  public  education. 
Its  obji-ct  is  to  give  to  the  entii'o  ]>opulation.  not  mei  ely  to  the  curious  stud<  nt,  but  to 
the  Inquisitive  member  of  either  of  the  pi^ifessions,  u»  the  intelligent  merchant,  me- 
chanic, machinist,  t*ngin<  cr,  artist,  or  artisan,  in  short,  to  ail  <rf  every  age  and  <»f 
either  sex,  who  di*»iie  to  inv«  stigaU*  any  subject,  cither  of  utility  or  last**,  those  ad- 
vantages which,  without  such  an  ample  publ-c  tH»lleeli<»n,  must  mvtwirily  be  mo- 
nopolized by  the  pr«»prietors  of  large  pnvnU?  hbrarn-s,  or  those  who  by  tniurit^y  have 
the  Use  of  them  ; nay,  to  put  within  tho  rtueh  of  the  entire  r'ommunity*  advant- 
ages of  this  kin>l,  far  Uwond  those  which  can  be  afforded  by  the  largest  and  best 
provid«*<l  private  libraries.  * • • 

I am  awart-  that  there  is  still  floating  about  in  the  community  a vague  prejudice 
against  what  is  calli-d  Isjok-learning.  One  sometitnes  hears  doubts  expressk-d  of 
tile  util  ty  of  puhllo  libnirtt>s ; opinions  that  they  ar<*  rather  ornament'd  than 
Decesfiury  or  us-  fiil ; ami  the  fact  that  <mr  time-honored  city,  never  iudiffen  nt  to 
the  mental  improvement  of  lier  children,  has  subsist'd  more  than  two  centuHes 
without  one,  is  a suflieient  proof  that,  until  within  a very  few  years,  their  imporl- 
anec  has  not  bt*en  pnrtiouhuly  felt.  There  is  ptalnqis,  even  now  a dmfHisitiotj  to 
claim  some  su|>criority  for  what  is  cnlh-d  prael  cal  knowledge — knowhdgc  gained 
by  obeorvafion  and  eX{K.*rv'n<M\  (w  h eh  most  certainly  the  Trustees  would  not  dis- 
p,'irnge,)  and  n kind  of  satisfaction  f it  in  holding  up  the  example  of  silf-timght 
men.  in  suppi^'d  eontradistinciion  from  thow*  who  have  got  their  knowledge  fn»iii 
ls)oks ; and  no  name,  pei  hnps,*ts  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  conni'ction  as 
that  of  Franklin,  who,  iHs  ause  he  hud  K.‘aree  any  selnxil  education,  and  Devtr 
went  to  college,  has  been  hastily  (K*t  down  as  a brilliant  example  to  show  the  inu- 
tility of  book-learning.  It  has  lavn  quoU  d to  me  in  this  wav,  and  to  show  that 
libraries  are  of  no  usi-,  w ithin  lhr«  e days. 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor.  I m-ed  not  tell  you  that  there  never  was  a greater  mistake  in 
point  of  fact.  A ihiiut  for  IksiLs.  which  he  sparisl  no  pains  U*  allay,  is  the  first 
marked  trait  dis<.loKed  in  the  eharacler  of  Franklin  ; liis  success  throughout  the 
early  period  of  his  life  can  dirwlly  track'd  to  the  use  he  made  of  them  ; and 
his  very  first  important  movement  for  the  Is-nefit  of  his  fellow-men,  was  to  found 
u public  library,  which  still  flourishes: — one  of  the  mrist  considerable  in  the 
country.  Franklin  not  a book-man  ! whoever  hibors  under  that  delusion,  shows 
that  somebody  else  is  not  much  of  a book-man,  at  least  so  far  os  concerns  the 
biography  of  our  illustrious  townsman.  Wo  hiipj>cn  to  have  a little  information 
on  *lmt  subject  in  a btsik  written  by  Franklin  himself. 
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TIcnr  Ilia  wonU  : “ From  my  infancy  I was  passionau  ly  fund  of  reading,  and 
all  the  money  that  came  inu*  my  liandft  was  laid  out  in  purchoKiiig  buciks.  1 woa 
very  fund  of  voyages.  My  Hrst  acquisition  was  Bunyan's  Works,  in  aeparatf  litllo 
volumes.  1 aflcrward  sold  them,  to  enable  me  to  buy  K.  Burton’s  * UUtorical 
ColUetions.*  They  were  small  Chapirmirs  book.s,  and  cheap ; f<irty  volumes  In 
all.  My  father’s  little  library  consisted  chieHy  of  books  in  polemic  divinity,  most 
of  which  I read.  I have  often  regretted,  (and  this  is  a sentence  that  m^ght  be 
inscribed  on  the  lolly  onrnice  of  this  nuble  hall,]  that,  at  a time  when  1 had  such  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  more  profHT  book-s  had  not  fallen  in  my  way.  . . . Thero 
w’as  among  them  Plutarch’s  Lives,  which  1 read  ubundautiy,  and  1 still  think 
that  time  spent  to  great  advantage.  Then*  was  also  n book  of  l>ef<ie*s,  called  an 
* Essay  on  Preyeefs,’*  and  another  of  Ur.  Mather'a,  called  an  * Essay  to  do 
Good,’  which  ” did  what,  sir  7 — for  1 am  now  going  to  give  you,  in  Franklm’a 
own  words  (they  carry  with  them  the  justification  of  every  dollar  expended  in 
raising  these  walls,)  the  original  secret  of  his  illustrious  carciT — what  was  the 
effect  produced  by  reading  these  two  little  books  (»f  UefiM.*  and  Cotton  Mather  7 

They  pcrliaps  gave  me  a turn  of  thinking,  which  liad  an  inHuenoe  on  some  of 
the  princi(>al  future  evtmta  of  my  life.” 

Yes,  sir,  in  the  reading  of  those  biM>ks  was  the  acorn,  that  sprouted  into  that 
magnifiov-nt  oak;  there  was  the  fouiitaiii'drop,  which  a fairy  might  sip  from  a 
buttercup,  from  which  has  llowi^d  the  MiwMiuri  and  the  Mii^^i.tsipp: — the  broad,  deep 
river  of  Franklin’s  fame,  winding  its  way  through  the  lapse*  of  ages,  and  destined  to 
flow  on,  till  it  shall  bo  ingulfed  iu  the  ocean  of  eUTiiity.  Frum  his  “ infancy,”  sir, 
” passionately  fond  of  reading;”  nay,  with  the  a|>;»ctite  of  a vulture,  with  the 
digestion  of  an  ostrich,  ntUteking  tho  great  folios  of  polundc  divinity  in  hts  father’s 
hbrary.  Not  a dull  boy,  either,  sir  ; not  a precocious  little  book'Worm  ; fond  of 
play;  doesn’t  dislike  a little  mischief ; sometimes,  ns  he  tells  ns,  ” led  the  other 
boys  into  sorapos ; ” but  in  his  inUTvnts  of  play,  in  his  leisure  momenta,  up  in  tho 
lonely  garret,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  asleep,  holding  oonverso  in  his 
childbed  with  the  grave  old  non-eonfonnlsts,  Howe,  and  Owen,  and  Baxter — 
oommuuing  with  tho  nuawrest  lords  of  thought;  the  demigods  of  puritauism — 
Nod  sine  din  stiimosus  infkiis. 

Franklin  not  a book-man  7 Why,  he  got-s  on  to  udl  ua  that  it  was  this  book- 
Itb  inclination  which  at  length  determined  his  father  to  make  him  a printer,” 
against  his  own  inclination,  which  was  for  tho  sea ; and  when  he  hod  thus  by 
ctiusiraint  become  a printer,  his  great  consolation  was,  as  he  says,  that  **  1 now 
had  access  to  U tter  books.  An  acquainLince  with  tlie  apprentices  of  booksellers 
enabled  me  sometimes  to  borrow  a small  one,  which  I w'ns  careful  to  return  soon 
and  clean.  Often  I sat  up  in  my  chamber  reading  the  greatest  part  of  the  night, 
when  the  Ux)k  was  borrowed  in  the  eveuiug  and  to  be  returned  iu  the  rooming, 
lest  it  should  be  found  missing.” 

Then  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Matthew  Adams,  an  ingenious,  sensi- 
ble man,  “ who  hiid  a pretty  colUction  of  Uniks.”  He  frequente*!  tho  printing 
office,  look  notice  of  the  bright  little  apprentice,  and  very  kindly  proposed  to 
lend  me  such  books  os  I chose  to  read.”  Having  taken  to  n vegetable  diet  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  persumled  his  brother  to  allow  him  in  cosh  half  tho  price  of  his 
board,  lived  upon  potiUas  and  hasty  pudding,  soon  found  that  he  could  save  half 
even  of  that  little  allowance,  (which  could  not  have  cxoei*tled  two-and-sixpcncc  a 
week,  lawful  money,)  and  this  poor  little  ec«>nomy  “ was  an  additional  ffind  for 
buying  bonks.”  What  would  the  poor,  under-fi'd  boy.  who  was  glad  to  buy  books 
on  the  savings  of  his  potato  diet,  have  aaid,  could  he  have  had  free  aoce«  to  a hall 
like  this,  stored  as  it  soon  will  be  with  its  priceless  treasures  7 Further,  sir, 
while  working  as  a journeyman  in  England,  ho  says,  I made  (he  acquaintance 
of  one  William  Wilcox,  a Uxikseller,  whose  shop  was  next  door,  lie  had  mi 
immense  collection  of  second-hand  books ; ” — (somewhat,  I suppose,  like  our 
friend  Burnham,  in  Cornbill  circulating  libraries  were  not  then  in  usi*,  but 
wo  agreed  that,  upon  certain  reos>inable  terms,  which  I have  now  fbrgotton,  I 
might  take,  reml,  and  return  any  of  his  works.  This  1 esteemed  a grout  advant- 
age, and  1 made  ns  much  use  of  it  as  I could.” 

* We  have  never  seen  Uefoe's  *'E$*aj/  en  Pra^eU.’*  or  Ihe  man  or  woman  who  had.  The 
Essay  is  not  cootaioeil  iu  our  edition  of  Defoe's  Works,  in  iwetitj  volumes. 
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Hnatly,  sir,  as  T haro  already  said,  Franklin's  Brat  important  movoment  for  the 
gotnl  of  his  fellow-men  was  the  foundation  (»f  the  public  library  in  Thiladelphia. 
At  luM  inHtnm*c,  tho  members  of  a little  dub.  to  which  ho  beh  nj^ed,  tro^lcsnu  o 
mid  ritocliQiiies  of  narrow  means,  threw  into  conitnoti  stock  the  few  books  uhieh 
belonged  to  tht--ni.  A subscription  was  obPiined  fi>>m  Bfty  young  men.  principally 
tradc*sinen,  of  two  pounds  each,  and  ten  shillings  per  annum,  and  with  this  little 
fund  tln*y  bt'gan.  “ Tlie  iKMiks  were  imported,  the  library  was  opened  one  day 
in  the  Week  for  lending  them  to  the  snbM>rihers,  on  their  promissory  not«*s  to  pay 
double  the  value  If  not  duly  returniHi.”  “This  was  the  mother,”  t-a>s  Franklin, 
*‘<*f  ail  the  North  Aiiieriean  subscription  libraries,  now  so  nuineriius.  It  has 
bi'eoine  a great  thing  itself,  and  cimtinunlly  giaai  on  increasing.  There  libraries 
have  improved  the  general  oonverfiation  of  the  Americans,  made  the  cominon 
irudusiiien  and  farmers  its  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen  from  other  eountrii  s,  and, 
iH-rhajw,  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  stand  so  generally  made  tliruugh- 
out  the  ctdonics  in  defense  of  their  privileges.'* 

No,  sir  ; if  there  is  one  lesson  more  than  another  diroc’tly  dt  dneiblo  from  the  life 
of  Franklin,  it  is  (he  closi*  connection  of  a thoroughly  practical  and  usi  ful  life 
Rti«l  oireer  with  books,  libraries,  and  ixaiding.  If  (here  is  u thing  on  earth  wh  eh 
would  have  gladdened  his  heart,  could  he  have  niitiei|>atod  it,  it  would  he  (lie 
knowletlge  lltat  his  native  city,  in  two  generations  after  his  death,  would  ft*und  a 
library  like  this,  to  give  to  the  rising  generation,  and  to  the  lovers  of  kiiowli-dge 
of  every  ago,  that  aeci'ss  to  books  of  which  he  #<»  much  felt  the  want.  And 
could  it  be  granted  to  him,  oven  now,  to  return  to  his  native  city,  which  dwelt  In 
his  afTeittions  to  the  close  of  his  life,  hts  iirst  visit  would  be  Ui  the  center  of  the 
ancient  hurial-ground,  whore,  in  aBor  life,  he  dutifully  placid  a rnnible  slab  on  the 
gravi's  of  bis  parents ; his  sei'und  visit  would  be  to  the  s{N>t  in  Milk  street  where 
Jre  was  born;  his  third  to  the  c«irner  *>f  I'nlon  and  Hanover  strei't.  where  he 
parsed  his  childhtKxl,  in  a house  still  sUuiding;  his  fourth  visit  would  be  to  tho 
site  of  the  free,  grammar  sclnsd-house,  where,  as  he  fcjys  in  his  will,  he  received 
*'•  his  first  instruction  in  literature,”  and  which  is  now  adorned  with  the  statue 
wliieli  a grateful  posterity  has  dedicated  to  his  memory  ; and  his  lost  and  hmgest 
would  be  to  (his  n«*ble  hall,  w here  you  are  making  provision  for  an  ample  supply 
of  that  reading  of  which,  from  his  infancy,  he  was  passionately  fond.” 

The  shndra  of  evening  are  falling  around  us;  those  cressets,  w hich  lend  ua 
their  mild  and  tasb'ful  illumination,  will  soon  be  extinguished  ; and  (he  first  day 
of  the  new  year,  rich  in  the  happy  prospicts  we  now  inaugurate,  will  come  to  a 
ck«e.  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  give  efri*ot  to  its  largest  anticipations  ! A 
few  more  days — a few  more  years — will  follow  their  appoinU'd  ronud,  and  w’e, 
who  now  exchange  our  congratulations  on  this  mngniBeent  new  year’s  gift  of  our 
City  Fathers,  will  have  passi‘d  from  the  setme : but  Brm  in  the  faith  that  the 
growth  of  knowledge  is  the  growth  of  sound  principles  and  pure  morals,  let  us 
not  doubt,  that,  by  the  liberality  of  the  City  Government  and  of  our  generous 
benefactors  at  home  and  abrr)ad,  a light. will  be  kindled  and  go  forth  from  the»e 
walls,  now  dedicated  to  the  usi*  of  tho  Fare  Boston  Public  Librabt,  which 
will  guide  our  children  and  our  children's  children  in  the  path  of  intelligence  and 
virtue,  till  the  sun  himself  shall  fall  from  the  heavens. 

After  reading  the  extracts  from  Franklin’s  ^Auiobioprapht/^'*  Mr. 
Everett  added : — 

In  your  presence,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  that  of  this  vast  assembly,  on  this  first  of 
January,  1858,  I offer  this  copy  of  Franklin's  Autobiography,'^^  in  S|virk’s  edi- 
tion, ns  a new  year's  gift  to  Uie  Boston  Public  Librarj’.  Nny,  sir.  I am  going  to 
do  more,  and  make  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last,  motion  ever  made  in  this  hall  ; 
and  that  »,  that  evt-rj*  p<*rson  present,  of  his  own  accord,  if  of  age — with  the 
consent  of  parent  or  guardian,  if  a minor — man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl,  be 
rcqui-sted,  on  going  homo,  to  si-li'ct  one  goisl  tiook.and,  in  memory  of  the  p<*or 
boy,  who  half-fed  himself  to  gratify  his  taste  for  reading,  present  it  ns  a new 
year’s  gift  to  the  Boston  Public  Librnrj'. 

In  consequence  of  tlii.s  motion,  many  books  (over  1400  in  on© 
month,)  were  received  in  the  library,  as  donations. 
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**  I KO  BOODsr  come  into  the  Library,  but  I bolt  the  door  to  me,  excluding 
Lust,  Ambition,  Ayarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleuoss,  the 
mother  of  Ignorauce  and  Melancholy.  In  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  among  so 
many  divine  souls,  I take  my  scut  with  so  lofty  a spirit,  and  Sweet  content, 
that  I pity  all  that  know  not  this  happiness.” 

[Hslysius,  ofLcpiitia,  in  D'lsracU's  Cariosities  of  Liler-iture.] 

“ Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted, 
oor  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.” 

fBsco.y's  Essays — On  Studies.  Harpers’  ed.  p.  179. | 

1.  UEriMTto.v  or  Hlauing. 

Reading,  in  its  true  sense  and  use.  is  stnJy — sometimes  a I.ihorious,  some- 
liiiies  an  entertaining  perusal  of  books — hut  always  the  study  of  bonks. — 

“ Heading.”  says  Dr.  rt  atts,  “ is  that  means  or  method  of  kiiirwledye.  whereby 
we  acquaint  ourselves  with  what  other  men  have  pnhlishcd  to  the  world,  in 
their  writings.” — Watts  on  the  Improremeni  of  the  Mind,  p.  3S. 

2.  Objects  or  Reading. 

'■  The  question  recurs,  What  is  the  ]>roper  object  of  Reading  ? what  the  end 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  choic.e  and  perusal  of  books  ? One  great  end, 
doubtless,  is  Knowledge One  object  of  reading,  then,  is  to  acquire  knowl- 

edge. Dut  wc  must  hear  in  mitid  that  knowledge,  in  itself,  is  not  so  much  an 
end  ns  a means,  and  that  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view  its  ulterior  u.rcs  and 
applications.  ....  Knowledge  brings  with  it  duties  which  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  is  a talent  or  trvst ; and  to  enable  us  to  employ  it  aright,  we  should 
understand  well  the  end  fur  which  God  has  given  us  capacities  Ibr  acquiring 
it.  On  no  subject  are  men  more  likely  to  err  ; and  how  grievous  the  error  is, 
and  in  what  ways  it  manifests  itself  let  Lord  Bacon  teach.  ‘ But  the  greatest 
error,’  says  that  great  writer,  ‘of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing 
of  the  last  or  farthest  end  of  knowledge  ; for  men  have  entered  into  a desire 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon,  &c.,  ....  seldom  sincerely  to 
give  a true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason  to  tlic  benpfit  and  use  of  men,  ns  if 
there  were  sought  in  knowledge  a couch.  &c.,  &.C..  and  not  a rich  store-house 
for  the  ylory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate.’  Snell,  then,  is  the 
use  of  knowledge.  It  constitutes  a rich  store-house,  whence  we  should  draw 
materials  for  purifying  God.  and  improving  man’s  estate.  In  other  words 

knowledge  is  to  be  employed  by  ns  in  doing  good This  remark  leads  • 

us  to  notice  another  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  books,  when  juiliclously 
selected  and  properly  read.  This  is  the  improtement  of  our  intellectual  poio- 

ers  and  moral  sentiments So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste VVhat  is 

tme  of  intellect  and  tnste.  is  not  less  true  of  our  moral  sentiments. j 

(Recapitulation.)  Why  should  ve  read?  Partly  to  procure  immediate  grati- 
fication, but  principally. — 1st.  to  acquire  knowledge,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  its  uses : 2ndly,  to  improve  the  intellectual  powers ; 3illy,  to  refine  taste : 
and  4thly,  to  strengthen  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments.” — Professor 
Alonzo  Potter,  U.  D.  Advantages  of  Science,  Harpers'  Kd.,  pp.  14,  19.  20,  I 

21,  23,  24,  31.  I 
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In  all  our  studies  and  pursuits  of  knowledge,  let  os  remember  that  virtue 
and  vice,  sin  utid  holiness,  and  Uic  conformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the 
duties  of  true  religion  and  morality,  are  things  of  far  more  consequence  than 
all  the  furniture  ot  our  undersUiixiinjp.  and  the  richest  treasures  of  mere  spec- 
ulative knowledge.  ” — Walts  wi  the  Ulind,  p.  69. 


3.  General  Advantages  of  Reading. 

**  These  arts  of  reading  and  writing  arc  of  infinite  adyTtnUige  j for  by  them 
we  are  made  partakers  of  the  sentiments,  observations,  re<isoning9  and  im- 
provements of  all  the  learned  world,  in  «hc  mo.st  remote  nations,  and  in  for- 
mer ages,  almost  from  the  hi*ginning  of  mankind The  udvanLiges  (of 

reading)  are  such  as  these  : 1.  Ry  reading,  we  acquaint  ourselves,  in  a very 
extensive  manner,  with  tlie  affairs,  actions,  and  thoughts  of  the  living  and  tlio 
dead,  in  tlie  most  rcinom  nations,  and  in  most  distant  ages  ; and  that  with  ns 
mud)  case,  as  though  iliey  lived  in  our  own  age  and  nation.  By  reading  we 

may  learn  something  from  all  pirts  of  mankind 2.  By  reading,  we 

learn  not  only  the  actions  and  the  sentiments  of  distant  nations  and  ages,  but 
we  transfer  to  ourselves  the  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the  most  learned 
men.  the  wisest  and  the  hest  of  mankind,  when  or  wheresoever  they  lived. 
For  though  many  hooks  Imvc  been  written  by  weak  and  injudicious  j>ersons, 
ycl  the  most  of  those  books,  which  have  obtained  great  reputation  in  Uie  worlil, 
arc  the  proilucts  of  great  and  wise  men  in  their  sovend  ages  and  nations.  . . . 

3.  When  we  read  gixkl  authors,  \vc  learn  the  best  sentiments,  even  of  those 
wise  and  learned  men.  For  they  studied  hard,  and  committed  to  w'riling 
their  niaturesl  thoughts,  and  the  result  of  their  long  study  and  experience. . . 

4.  It  is  another  advantage  of  reading  that  we  may  review  what  we  read,  we 
may  consult  tlie  page  ag;iin  and  again,  and  meditate  on  it,  at  successive  sea- 
sons, in  our  serenest  and  retired  hours,  having  tlie  book  always  at  liund.”— 
Wa^ts.  pp.  38.  41.  42. 

“Written  records  cxwslitutc  the  only  autlicnlic  memorials  of  the  past ; and, 
since  those  records  have  been  multiplied  by  printing,  and  spread  over  the 
world,  tlicy  are  truly  imperishable.  !Sor  only  so;  they  are  now  the  property 

of  the  whole  race Now  almost  all  minds  experience  tlieir  enliglitening 

and  quickening  influence.  There  is  hardly  an  individual  whose  knowledge  is 
not  enlarged  by  the  use  of  books  ; while,  at  the  same  lime,  multitudes  are  in- 
cited by  them  to  add,  by  tlieir  own  labors  and  discoveries,  to  Uie  great  sura 
of  human  attainments.  Another  advantage  of  the  knowledge  gained  Irom 

books  is.  that it  is  much  of  it  arranged  and  systematized.  Thus  wc 

are  enabled  to  see  the  dependence  and  connection  of  different  truths  ; and, 
what  is  more  important  we  learn  to  study  principles  and  instead  ol*  losing 

ourselves  amid  a multitude  of  incongruous  facts How  important,  tlien, 

that  every  one,  who  woflld  cultivate  in  his  own  mind  the  true  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation, or  who  would  acquire  that  power  which  results  from  knowledge,  how 
important  llial  he  should  become  familiar  iriih  such  books  as  illustrate  the  na- 
ture, and  imbody  the  fruits  of  this  system  of  inquiry.  ” — Potter : Advantages 
of  jScience,  pp.  16, 17. 


4.  Importance  op  Reading,  to  the  Business  Man,  the  Mechanic  and 
THE  Manufacturer. 

“ Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  probable  he,neficial 
effect  of  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  among  Uiose  practicjilly  and 
habitually  employed  in  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts,  and  it  is  likely 
to  opemte  upon  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences 

themselves. Perhaps  there  is  no  better  definition  of  science,  than  that 

it  is  knowledge  acquired  oy  tlie  thoughts  and  tlie  experience  of  many,  and  so 
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methodically  arranged,  as  to  be  comprehended  by  any  one The  theory 

of  science,  then,  is  the  exposition  of  known  facts,  arranged  in  dosses,  and  ex- 
pressed in  words The  advantages  of  experience  and  observation  on  a 

forge  sciile,  are  by  no  means  peculiar  lo  mechanical  ingenuity It  is 

j)eculiarly  inie  with  regard  lo  the  chemistry  of  the  arts In  fact,  the 

very  foundation  of  modern  chemistiy,  or,  at  least,  of  that  branch  of  it  term- 
ed pneumatic  cheitUBiry,  was  laid  in  a brewery.  There  had  been  no  lack  oC 
ingenuity,  no  sparing  of  labor  or  expense,  no  flagging  of  zeal  or  curiosity 
among  the  old  chemists.  But  the  larger  and  more  striking  field  of  observa- 
tion and  combination  utTurded  to  Ur.  rricsiloy,  by  the  vats  and  gases  of  hU 
neighbor,  the  brewer,  opened  a new  world  lo  inquiry.  From  the  thick  va- 
pors of  the  brew-house,  like  one  of  the  gigantic  genii  of  oriental  romance, 
arose  that  mighty  science  which  has  given  to  enlightened  art  a more  than 
magical  swny.  ...  It  is  wonderful  how  the  elements  of  the  most  precious  know- 
ledge are  spread  around  us;  how  to  the  curious  and  instructed  observer  every 
thing  is  full  and  rich  witli  the  means  of  benefiting  the  human  race.  The 
slightest  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  nature,  or  our  conirnuiul  over  it,  is  sure, 
ultimately,  to  connect  itself  with  some  other  truth,  or  to  unfold  its  own  powers 
or  relations,  and  thus  to  lead  on  lo  some  practical  benefit,  which  the  boldest 
conjecture  could  never  have  anticipated.  The  ignorant  and  the  idle,  suffer  all 
such  opportunities  to  pass  by  them  as  the  vagninl  breeze.  Bui  such  will 
surely  not  be  the  case  with  industrious  men,  prepared  by  general  science  to 

turn  those  occasions  to  the  best  account. I argue  from  experience.  . . . 

Take,  fur  insLancc.  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  recent  and  precious  gifts 
which  cliemistry  has  made  to  medicine.  A few  ycuts  ago.  a soup  munufac- 
turer  of  Paris,  M.  Courtois,  remarked  that  the  residuum  of  Iiis  lye,  when  ex- 
hausted of  the  alkali,  produced  a corrosion  of  his  copper  boilers,  which  struck 
him  as  deserving  special  inquiry.  * He  put  iC  says  Mr.  Herschel, ‘into  the 
nands  of  a scientific  chemist  tor  amilysis,  and  the  result  was.  the  discovery  o* 

one  of  the  most  singular  and  important  chemical  elements,  lor/me.  

Curiosity  was  excited;  the  origin  of  the  new  subsUince  was  traced  to  tlie  sea- 
plants,  from  whose  ashes  the  principal  ingredient  of  soap  is  obUiined,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  sea-water  itsell.  It  was  thence  hunted  through  nature,  discov- 
ered in  salt  mines  and  springs,  and  pursued  into  all  bodies  which  have  a ma- 
rine origin  ; among  the  rest  into  sponge.  A medical  pnictitioner.  fDr.  Coin- 
det,  a Swiss  physician, ) then  called  to  mind  a reputed  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
one  of  the  most  griev'ous  and  unsightly  disorders  to  which  the  human  species 

is  subject — the  goitre and  which  \vns  said  to  have  been  originally  cured 

by  the  ashes  of  burned  sponge.  Led  by  tliis  indication,  he  tried  the  effect  of 
ic^ine  on  that  complaint,  and  the  result  establislicd  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
this  substance,  taken  ns  a medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  en- 
ergy  on  goitre,  dissipating  the  largest  and  most  inveterate  in  a short  time,  and 
acting  (of  course  with  occiisional  tUilures,  like  all  other  medicines.)  as  a spe- 
cific or  natural  antagonist  against  thatodiousdeformity.  ’ Now  consider  what 
a map  of  human  misery,  lor  a long  series  of  generations  to  come,  has  been 
relieved  or  removed  by  this  discovery,  arising  from  the  single  circumstance 
of  a Parisian  soap  manufacturer  being  an  wserring  man,  vho  understood 

the  uses  and  nature  of  chemical  analysis Let  us  cross  the  channel  to 

Great  Britain,  for  some  farther  examples The  Telesco})e.  in  its  earli- 

est Btuges*of  invention  had  received  all  tlie  improvement  that  could  then  be 
furnished  by  the  genius  of  the  great  Galileo,  the  father  of  modern  science,  and 
by  the  superhuman  philosophical  sagacity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  well  as  of 
their  disciples  and  followers,  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  English  Hooke,  the  Dutch  Huygens,  and  the  German  Euler.— 
The  product  of  these  labors  was  admirable  proof  of  the  power  of  human  in- 
vention ; yet  it  was  accompanied  with  imperfections,  espedaily  in  the  refracts 

ing  telescope^  that  seemed  insuperable The  removal  of  tliis  defect 

was  reserved  for  John  DoHond,  originally  a silk  weaver,  and  afterward  an  oj^ 
tician  and  instrument-maker,  of  London.  Half  a century  afterNcwton’s  expeN 
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imcnts,  Dollond  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  refractive  powers  of  different 
kinds  of  glass  might  be  made  to  correct  each  other.  In  this  he  completely 
succeeded.  Had  lie  not  been  familiar  wilh  the  science  of  Newton,  Dollonr 
would  never  have  attempted  this  discovery ; had  he  not  also  been  a prac 
tical  mechanic,  it  is  hardly  probable  tlmt  he  would  liave  succeeded.  Thi 
incidental  inentiun  of  the  ultimate  advantages  derived  by  the  art  of  naviga 
tion  from  the  labors  of  Dollond,  suggests  to  my  mind  unotlicr  illustration, 
and  recalls  the  name  of  John  SmeaJon.  He  was  by  regular  trade,  a philo.soph- 
ical  instrument-maker,  but  his  active  mind  had  taken  a broad  range  of  rational 
curiosity  and  employment,  embracing  almost  every  tiling  in  science  or  art, 
that  could  throw  light  on  mechanical  contrivance.  His  inventions  of  this  sort 
were  very  numerous  and  ingenious,  but  his  solid  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  tlie 

erection  of  the  Eddystonc  lighthouse There  are  few  niwratives  of 

more  intense  interest  or  varied  instruction  than  his  own  account  of  this  great 

work The  names  and  lives  of  our  own  distinguished  benefactors  of 

mankind — Franklin,  and  Hittenhouse.  and  Whitney,  and  Fulton,  and  I’erkins 
—press  upon  my  memory The  history  of  Frinting  oft’ers  nnotlicr  tempt- 
ing field  of  collateral  illustration 1 might  tell  of  tlie  Italian  Aldus  and 

his  sons,  of  Henry  Stephens,  of  Pari.s,  and  his  learned  family,  of  tlie  Dutch 
Elgivirs,  the  English  Douyer,  the  Scotch  Foulisand  Duncan,  and  surely  could 

not  forget  the  noblest  name  of  them  all.  our  own  Franklin 1 must  also 

reluctantly  refrain  from  detailing  the  studies,  inventions  and  improvements  of 

the  potter,  Joeiah  M’edgewood But  from  among  the  names  which 

thus  crowd  upon  me,  let  me  adduce  one  more  bright  example It  was 

about  this  season  of  the  year,  just  seventy  years  ago.  that  the  instrument-maker 
employed  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  received  from  the  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  that  ancient  seminary  of  learning,  n broken  model  of  the 
steam-engine,  as  then  used,  to  be  put  in  order  for  his  lectures An  or- 

dinary workman,  after  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  this  imperfect  machine,  would 
have  made  the  necessary  repairs,  sent  it  back  to  the  lecture-room,  and  the 
world  would  have  gone  on  as  usual.  But  it  had  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  James 
Halt,  a young  mechanic,  of  singular  and  various  inventive  sagacity,  and  of 
most  patient  and  persevering  ingenuity,  who,  i;i  addition  to  much  miecetlane- 
ous  information,  and  tome  mathematical  acquirement,  had  been  led  by  a liberal 
curiosity  to  master  alt  that  was  then  known  of  chemistry,  and  theoretical 

natural  philosophy  in  its  broadest  sense Look  around  for  yourselves 

—on  our  rivers  and  lakes — on  the  manufiictures  of  Europe  and  America,  piled 
up  in  our  shops — on  tlie  railroads  which  traverse,  or  arc  just  about  to  traverse, 
our  continent — on  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  rapid  interchange  of  commerce 
and  intelligence  produced  by  the  modern  steam-engine,  and  then  let  me  re- 
mind you,  that  all  tliis  is  the  fruit  of  the  solitary  labors  and  studies  of  a Glas- 
gow work-shop  ; directed  by  an  active,  vigorous,  daring,  but  most  patient  and 
persevering  mind,  which  knew  how  to  use  well  the  knowledge  that  otherwise  or 

ingenious  men  had  previously  reasoned  out  or  discoeered 1 have  not 

yet  touched  upon  the  uifluence  of  knowledge,  upon  the  operative  and  producing 
classes  themselves,  in  improving  the  character,  raising  the  thoughts,  awaken- 
ing sleeping  talent,  and  thus  qualifying  this  great  and  valuable  body,  for  the 
able,  just,  right,  wise  and  honorable  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  men,  of  cit- 
izens, of  freemen,  of  patriots.  This  is  alone,  and  in  itself,  a theme  full  of  interest 
— full  of  excitement. . . Such  were  Saratoga’s  victors,  such  the  bmve*men  whose 
blood  earned  our  liberties.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  blacksmith  ol 
Rhode  Island,  Nathaniel  Greene;  he  whom  Hamilton,  while  he  honored 
Washington  as  ‘the  first  man  of  the  country,’  did  not  hesitate  to  style  ‘tlie 

first  soldier  of  the  Revolution There  also  was  the  book-binder,  Knoj-, 

and  from  among  Ou  mechanics  of  New  York,  came  forth  our  H'iliet,  ‘the 

bravest  of  the  brave,’ Abroad,  our  interests  were  watched  over,  and  our 

national  dignity  represented,  by  the  printer,  jy-anklin Foremost  in 

our  councils  at  home,  and  enrolled  among  the  immortal  names  of  the  commit- 
tee of  five,  who  prepared  and  reported  Uie  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
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the  shoemaker,  lioger  ShermaTi,  n man  self-edacnted  and  self-raised 

Here  were  other  names  like  these  which  I cannot  now  pause  to  recapitulate. 

Still  I cannot  forbear  from  paying  a passing  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  a townsman  and  a friend The  courage,  seamanship,  and  ability  of 

Commodore  Chauticey,  would  have  been  exerted  in  vain,  had  they  not  been 
seconded  by  the  skill,  the  enterprise,  the  science,  the  power  of  combination, 
and  the  ready  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  ship-builder,  Henry  Eckford. 

The  ardor  for  improvement,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  manifested  by 

the  mechanics  of  this  and  others  of  our  cities,  are  gratifying  indeed 

But  they  derive  a tenfold  interest  and  value  fronr  the  greater  results  which 
they  foretell,  and  the  more  glorious  future  they  appear  to  usher  in.  ” Oulian 
C.  Verplanck’s  Discourse  before  the  Mechanics?  institute  of  Neic  York,  Nov. 
27,  183  J — passim. 


5.  Choice  or  Books. 

“ The  world  is  full  of  books  ; but  there  are  multitudes  which  are  so  ill-writ- 
ten, that  they  were  never  worthy  any  man’s  reading;  and  there  are  thousands 
more  which  may  be  good  in  their  kind,  but  are  worth  nothing,  when  the  month, 
or  year,  or  occasion  is  past,  for  which  they  were  written.  Others  may  be  val- 
uable in  themselves  for  some  special  purpose,  or  in  some  peculiar  science,  but 
are  not  fit  to  be  perused  by  any  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular 
science  or  business It  is  of  vast  advantage  or  improvement  of  knowl- 

edge and  saving  time,  for  a young  man  to  have  the  most  proper  books  for  his 

reading  recommended  by  a judicious  friend There  is  yet  another  sort 

of  books,  ( in  addition  to  books  of  science  and  complete  treatises  on  subjects, 
which  are  first  recommended,)  of  which  it  is  proper  I should  say  something 
while  I am  treating  on  this  subject ; and  these  are  history,  poesy,  travels,  books 
if  diversion  or  amusement;  among  which  we  may  reckon  also.  little  common 
pamphlets,  neicspapers,  or  such  tike.  For  many  of  these,  I confess,  once  read- 
ing may  be  sufficient,  where  there  is  a tolerably  good  memory Still  let 

it  bo  remembered,  that  where  the  historical  narrative  is  of  cxmsiderable  mo- 
ment, where  the  poesy,  oratory,  &c.,  shine  with  some  degrees  of  perfection  and 
glory,  a single  reading  is  neither  sulficient  to  satisfy  a mind,  that  has  a true 
taste  for  this  sort  of  writing  ; nor  can  we  make  the  fullest  and  best  improve- 
ment of  them,  without  proper  reviews,  and  that  in  our  retirement  as  well  as 

in  company Among  these  writings  of  the  latter  kind,  we  may  justly 

reckon  s/lort  miscellaneous  essays  on  all  manner  of  subjects  ; such  as  the  Oc- 
casional Papers,  the  Tattlers,  the  Spectators,  and  some  other  books,  that  have 

been  compiled  out  of  the  weekly  or  daily  products  of  the  press Among 

other  books,  which  are  proper  and  requisite,  in  order  to  improve  our  knowledge 
in  general,  or  our  acquaintance  with  any  particular  science,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  be  furnished  with  vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  several  sorts, 
namely,  of  common  words,  idioms,  and  phrases,  in  order  to  explain  their  sense ; 
of  technical  words,  or  the  terms  of  art,  to  show  their  use  in  arts  and  sciences ; 
of  names  of  men,  countries,  towns,  rivers,  ifc.,  which  arc  called  historical  and 
geographical  dictionaries,  &c.  These  are  to  be  consulted  and  used  upon  every 

occasion If  such  books  are  not  at  hand,  you  mast  supply  the  tvant 

of  them,  as  well  as  you  can,  by  consulting  such  as  can  inform  you.  ” Watts 
on  the  Mind,  pp.  59,  69,  71,  72. 

“ A wise  and  good  man  was  accustomed,  in  his  devotion,  to  thank  God  for 
books.  He  did  well ; good  bonks,  rightly  used,  are  among  our  greatest  bless- 
ings  Books  introduce  us  to  the  noblest  minds  of  our  race,  and  permit 

us  to  commune  intimately  with  them,  even  at  those  privileged  hours,  when 
they  obtain  their  brightest  visions  of  truth,  and  pour  forth  their  loftiest  or  most 
touching  eloquence.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  books  are  not 
good  books,  and  that  even  good  books  may  be  so  read,  as  to  fml  of  their  appro- 
priate ends.  Milton  has  said,  that ' a wise  man  can  sooner  gather  gold  out  of 
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the  dmssiciit  volume,  than  a fool,  wisdom  out  of  Scripture.’  It  is  certam  that 
tl.e  ctTect  of  residing  depends  nearly  as  much  on  tlie  disposition  and  taste  of 
the  reader,  as  on  ll\e  chanicter  of  iKe  writer.  Hence  the  great  importance  of 
considering  not  only  wfuii  we  retul,  but  also  in  wimt  iray,  and  for  what  emU. 

A love  of  books  can  be  acquired  only  by  those  who  find  pleasure  in 

using  them  ; and  hcncc.  whoever  would  cultivate  in  himself  or  othen»  this  most 
desirable  Uisle.  shoiUd  select^  especiaUy  at  such  works  as  can  be  remi  witik 
sustained  and  quickened  attention.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  siu'h  l>ookR, 
if  read  only  to  amuse  and  entertain,  must,  if  eood.fait  of  much  of  their  ethjct, 

while,  if  half  their  influence  triV/  he  dephnible By  degrading  tliem 

into  instruments  of  momentary  pleasure,  wc  shall  lose  sight  of  their  true  vvortli, 
and  learn  to  confound  them  with  that  herd  of  l>ooks.  usually  known  as  ‘light 
reading  books  which  seem  to  have  been  written  in  onler  to  be  once  re<t(f 
and  then  forever  forgotten.  Soon.  too.  we  shall  disrelish  all  books  ilmii  contain 
any  serious  matter,  and  be  content  only  with  those  of  tlie  most  frivolous  ni>d 
exciting  kind.  The.^e  Iasi  will  claim  every  hour  that  can  be  allotted  to  read- 
ing ; and  happy  sliail  we  be,  if  they  do  not  steal  hours  that  ousrht  to  have  been 

given  to  study To  this  danger  wc  are  peculiarly  exposed  in  our  own 

day We  should  choo.se  books  that  will  exercise  the  faculty  of  close 

and  continuous  attention,  and  as  wc  adviince.  wc  should  subject  it  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  more  strenuous  and  pmtractcd  elfort.  They  should  be  books,  too, 
which  require  us  to  think  ; which  sometimes  incline  us  to  close  our  volume, 
that  wc  may  review  the  arguments  and  btalements  of  the  writer,  and  test 
them  by  the  rules  of  sound  rea.soning;  books,  which  call  us  to  analyze  what  is 
complicated,  to  arrest  what  is  fugitive,  and  truce  out  wliat  is  sublit;  ; woich 
suggest  new  subjects  for  reflection  and  inquiry,  and  gnulually  lead  us  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  Uie  pleasure  that  results  Irom  the  mere  exercise  of  our  in- 
tellectual powers So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste.  All  men  have  been 

endowed,  though  in  diflerent  degrees,  with  a relish  for  wlial  is  beauiiful  or  i)er- 
fect  of  its  kind Hence,  books,  as  well  as  companions,  should  be  select- 

ed with  reference  to  the  cultivation,  not  only  of  the  understanding,  but  also  of  the 
taste.  And  in  this  respect  we  are  ex|wsed#to  inucli  danger  Not  a few  of  Uie 
works  of  our  day  (esjkccially  those  ol  a lictitious  and  jieriodical  cliaracier — 
works,  too,  which  command  enthusiastic  applause.)  arc  directly  calculated  to 
encourage  a false  taste  in  literature,  as  well  as  a vicious  tone  in  manners  and 

momls What  is  true  of  intell(;ct  ami  taste  is  ikot  less  true  of  our  moral 

sentiments.  And.  as  our  moral  judgments,  moreover,  are  insensibly 

but  powerfully  aflected  by  companions,  so  arc  they  by  books — coinjxinions, 
against  whom  we  are  apt  to  be  least  on  our  guard,  whose  instructions  wc  are 
disposed  to  receive  with  a too  implicit  faith,  and  whose  society  we  enjoy  at 
those  Bcason.s  of  relaxation,  when  the  heart  is  most  open  to  influence.  It  is 

nearly  an  axiom,  that  people  will  not  be  better  than  the  books  they  read 

It  is  important  that  all  bmiks  be  proscribed,  which  inculcate  inaiUcTcnce  to 
moral  distinctions ; which  tend,  however  indirectly,  or  insidiously,  to  excite  our 
evil  passions  ; which  exhibit  the  guilty  and  profligate  as  objects  of  sympathy 
and  admiration  ; or  wliich  serve  to  lessen,  in  the  least,  our  reverence  for  prin- 
ciple, or  our  hatred  of  a mean  and  lime-serving  jkolicy In  thus  explain- 

ing the  objects  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  reading,  1 have,  in  eflect, 
furnished  rules  for  judging  of  books,  of  their  character  and  value.  l\' one  great 
end  of  reofling  be  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  then  wc  should,  for  the  most  part, 
read  no  liooks  which  do  not  furnish  useful  information.  1 sny,for  the  most  party 
because  we  sometimes  read  rather  to  improve  taste,  quicken  and  cultivate  im- 
agination. or  discipline  reason,  rather  than  to  gain  knowledge.  Hence  another 
rule,  by  which  we  may  try  a book,  is  the  e flet  it  has  upon  the  understanding. 
Does  it  require  thought,  and  excite  to  reflt;ction  ? Docs  it  deal  in  sound  I'e.or 
soning  only,  avoiding  all  specious  fallacies,  and  making  no  appeals  to  mere 
prejudice  or  passion?  Does  it  cultivate  in  our  minds  a disinierepled  love  oj 

irulhl If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a irorA*  of  imagination  or  taste,  it 

abpuld  be  tried  by  its  intiuence  on  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature.  If  it  pre- 
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sent  U8  with  imaarefl  of  beauty  and  simplicity,  enable  us  to  view  the  works  of 
natupL*  ami  art.  with  a keener  and  more  diBcriininatitig  relish,  inspire  us  with 
• a love  for  the  perfect,  and,  above  all.  if  it  Bircnsrihen  and  animate  our  noble 
sentiments  of  virtue,  it  ineiits  frequent  and  careful  |>erus{il.  Hut.  if  oUierwiae^ 

&c.,  1 need  not  add,  that  it  is  a book  to  be  reprobated  and  avoideu 

What  should  we  read  ? Only  good  books ; which  Milton  deecribe.s  ns  * the 
precious  life-blood  of  master-spirits,  embalmed  and  trctisured  up  on  pur|)osc  to 
a life  beyond  lite.’  To  know  whether  a book  be  goo<l,  consider,  1st,  whether  it 
adds  to  our  sum  of  knowled^  : 2ndly,  whether  it  iitduces  thought,  and  exer- 
cises reason  : 3dly.  whether  it  improves  taste  : and  4thly,  wlietiier  it  strength- 
ens conscience.’ — Dr.  PoUer:  Aarantasrea  of  ^Science,  pp.  9 — 12.  22 — 27,  31. 

Read  alipays  the  beat  and  moat  recent  book  on  the  aubject  vhich  yon  wish 
to  inveatieate.  ‘ You  are  to  remember’  says  Pliny  the  younger,  * that  the  most 
approved  authors  of  each  sort  are  to  be  carefully  chosen,  for,  as  it  Ims  been 
well  observed,  though  we  should  I'ead  imtch.  vve  should  not  read  many  au- 
tliors.’” — Dr.  Potter:  Handbook  for  IieiuUr8y\}.  18. 


6.  Systematic  Reading  ; or  Reading  in  Cornsns,  or  by  Subjects. 

‘^Sorae  prejudice,  against  what  are  called  courses  of  study,  has  been  justly 
provoked  by  the  great  number  and  variety  of  those  which  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time At  the  outset,  aimaat  any  course  of  reading  is  bet- 

ter than  tlte  desultory  and  irregular  liabiu  wliich  prevail  so  extensively.  When 
once  the  student  has  acquired  a taste  lor  guml  books,  and  some  just  ideas  of 
the  object  ami  ii.ses  of  reading,  he  may  be  safely  left  to  glean  for  himself,  from 
tile  counsels  of  others,  such  hints  and  directions  as  arc  best  adapted  to  his 

own  case L)o  not  become  eo  tar  enslaved  by  any  system  or  course  of 

study,  as  to  think  it  may  not  be  alUTcd  when  altemlion  w’miid  contribute  to 

the  licalthy  and  improving  action  of  the  mind Beware,  on  the  other 

hand,  of  frequent  changes  in  your  plan  of  study.  This  is  tlie  besetting  sin  of 
young  jjersons.  ‘ No,  take  your  course  wisely,  but  firmly,’  says  Wirt.  ■ and  liav- 
ing  Liken  it  hold  upon  it  with  heroic  restitution,  and  tlie  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
will  sink  before  you.  The  whole  enipire  of  learning  will  beat  your  feet,  while 
those  who  set  out  with  you.  but  atopiml  to  change  their  plans,  are  yet  employ- 
ed in  the  very  profitable  business  of  changing  tlieir  plans.  Let  your  motto  be, 
Persereramlo  vincea.  (by  perseverance  thou  shall  compter.)  Practice  wpoii  it, 
and  you  w’ill  be  convinced  of  its  value,  by  tlie  distinguished  eminence  to  which 

it  will  conduct  you.’ Study  snlyerts.  rather  than  hooks;  therefore,  com- 

pjirc  different  authors  on  the  same  subjects  ; the  statements  of  nuihors,  with 
information  collected  from  oUter  sources  ; and  the  conclusions  drawn  hv  a wri- 
ter with  the  rules  of  sound  logic.  ‘ Learning.  ’ says  F eltlmm.  ‘fulls  lar  short 
of  wisdom;  nay,  so  far  that  you  scarcely  find  a greater  tool  than  is  sometimes 

a mere  scholar.^ * 1 take  care,’  says  one  of  the  proibundest  and  most 

versatile  scholars  in  England,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Warren,  in  his  Law  Studies, 
^always  to  ascertain  the  value  of  what  1 iiMik  at,  ami  if  satisfied  on  that  score, 

1 most  carefully  stow  it  away.  I pay.  besides,  frequent  visits  to  my  ‘ magazine,’ 
and  keep  an  inventory  of  at  least  every  thing  important,  which  I frequently 
compare  witli  my  stores.  It  is,  liowevcr,  the  sy'itematic  disposition  and  ar- 
rangement  1 adopt,  which  lightens  the  labors  of  memory.  1 was  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  memory,  wlien  young;  on  the  contrary,  I was  considered  rath- 
er defective  on  that  score.’  Dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things.  ‘In 

a celebrated  satire,  (the  Pursuits  of  Literature)  much  rend  in  my  youth,’  says 
Or.  Q,uincy,  ‘and  wliich  I myself  reatl  aliout  twenty-five  years  ago  I remem- 
ber one  counstd  there  addressed  to  young  men.  hut,  in  fact,  of  universal  ap- 
plication. I call  upon  them,  said  the  author,  to  dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many 

tilings;  a wise  counsel  and  justly  expressed 1 good  scheme  of  slndy 

will  soon  show  itself  to  l>e  such  by  this  one  test  that  it  will  c.xelude  as  jxiweriiilly 
us  it  w’ill  ujipropriate  ; it  will  be  a of  repulsion  no  less  than  of  utUac- 
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tion ; once  thoroughly  possessed  and  occupied  by  the  deep  and  genial  pleas- 
ures of  one  truly  intellectual  pursuit  you  will  be  easy  and  indinerent  to  all 
others  that  had  previously  teased  you  with  transient  excitement” — Dr.  Potter: 
Handbook  for  Rtadert.  pp.  15 — 18,  20,21. 

“ In  learning  any  new  thing,  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible  first  proposed 
to  the  mind  at  once.  That  being  understood,  and  falty  mastered^  proceed 
to  the  next  adjoining  part,  yet  unknown.  This  is  a slow,  but  siife  and  sure 
wav  to  arrive  at  knowledge.  The  mind  will  be  able,  in  this  manner,  to  cope 
with  great  dilhculties,  and  prevail  over  them,  with  amazing  and  happy  suc- 
cess  Engage  not  the  mind  in  the  intense  pursuit  ol  too  many  things 

at  once  j especially,  such  as  have  no  relation  to  one  another.  This  will  be 
ready  to  disiract  the  understanding,  and  hinder  it  from  attaining  perfection  in 

any  one  subject  of  study In  the  pursuit  of  every  valuable  subject  of 

knowledge,  keep  the  end  always  in  your  eye,  and  be  not  diverted  from  it  by 

every  petty  trifle  you  meet  with  in  the  way Be  not  satisfied  with  a 

mere  knowledge  of  the  best  authors,  that  treat  of  any  siibject,  instead  of  ac- 
quainting yourselves  thoroughly  uith  the  subject  itself'^ — I>r.  VVn/M  on  the 
A/t/w/,pp.  131—133,72. 


7.  Reading  CONJOINED  with  Thinking. 

“ Deal  freely  with  every  author  you  rend  j and  yield  up  your  assent  only  to 
evidence  and  just  reasoning  on  the  subject  ....  In  the  compositions  of  men, 
remember,  you  are  a man  as  well  as  they  ; and  it  is  not  their  reason,  but  your 
own.  that  is  given  to  guide  you,  when  you  arrive  at  years  of  discretion.  . . . 
Enter  into  the  sense  and  argument  of  the  authors  you  read  ; examine  all  their 
proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  tlieir  opinion.  . . You  will  ac- 
quire by  degrees  a habit  of  judging  justly,  and  of  reasoning  well,  in  imitation  of 
the  good  writer,  whose  works  you  peruse.  . . . Never  apply  yourself  to  read  any 
human  author,  with  n determination  befirehand  either  for  or  against  him  ; nor 
with  a settled  resolution  to  believe  or  disbeliitve.  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  whatso- 
ever he  says ; hut  alway.**  read  with  design  to  lay  your  mind  ojien  to  truth,  and  to 
embrace  it.  as  well  as  to  reject  every  hilsehoixl,  though  it  appears  under  ever 

so  fair  a ilisguise Never  let  an  unknmrn  tcord  pass  m your  reading^ 

without  seeking  for  its  meaning.  . . . And.  indeed  how  many  volumes  soever 
of  learning  a man  possesses,  lie  is  still  deplorably  poor  in  his  understanding, 
till  he  has  marfe  these  several  parts  of  learning  his  oxtn  properfu  by  reasoning, 
by  judging  for  himself  and  remembering  what  he  has  read. — Hr.  the 

Siitut.  pp.  til,  62,  66,  67.  72  73. 

“ Says  Locke.  ‘Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  knowl- 
edge ; it  is  thinking  that  makes  wluU  we  rend  imrs.*  . , . Save  Oug.ild  Stew- 
art, * noiliing,  in  truth  has  such  a tendency  to  waken^  not  only  the  lowers  of 
invention,  but  the  intellectual  jiowers  in  gcneml.  as  a Imliit  of  extemice  and 
vaHous  reading  vithout  reflet'tion.'  . . . Accustom  yourself  to  refer  whatever 
you  read  to  the  general  head  to  which  it  belongs,  and  trace  it.  if  a fad.  to 
the  principle  it  involves  nr  illustrales  ; if  a jn  incipfe.  to  the  facts  which  it 
pnxluces  or  explains.” — Or.  Pdter  : Handbook  for  Ii*^aderSy  pp.  16.  17,  19. 

Reading.,  to  be  useful,  shotild  be  combined  uHh  reflection.  Books  can  af^ 

ford  blit  little  improvement  to  those  who  do  not  think  ' as  ire//  as  read 

Thus  we  sec  the  great  necessity  of  reading  with  deliberation ; and  may  I not 
add.  that  in  this  respect,  laboring  people,  and  those  whose  pursuits  give  to 
them  almost  constant  engiigeinent,  have  advantages  which  they  are  n(k  apt  to 
appreciate.  By  reading  at  intervals,  some  pi>riion  of  a good  book,  and  then 
carrying  the  matter  with  them  to  their  places  of  business,  as  a subject  for 
ihoiiglil  and  conversation,  they  will  soon  diseover  that  the  subject  grows  upon 
them  in  interest,  that  their  views  insensibly  become  clearer  and  more  enlarged, 
and  that  useful  reflections,  not  suggested  by  the  author,  rise  before  iTieir 
minds.  Aral  thus  it  is.  that  men  of  active  pursuits  are  mote  apt,  as  all  expe 
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rience  testifies,  to  accumulate  usef  ul  knowledge,  than  those  whose  lives  are  passed 

in  leisure  and  in  the  midst  of  books Let  me  advise,  then,  that  books 

be  read  deliberately.  The  old  maxim,  that  ‘if  a thing  bo  worth  doing  at  all, 
it  is  worth  doing  weF..’  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  reading.  A book  run  over 
hastily,  is  rarely  understood ; if  not  understood,  it  is  not  remembered  ; and  if 
not  remembered,  the  time  spent  in  reading  it  is  lost  ...  By  deep  and  diligent 
meditation,  we  (should)  acquire  something  which  may  truly  be  called  our  own ; 
for,  as  Milton  says  : — who  reads 

' Incnaantir,  and  lo  hit  r^adinc  brinim  not 
A apirit  and  iudfmf nl  fqual  or  aupmor, 
lhiC4*nain  and  nntrtlled  tlili  rrmaint. 

Deep  vtrtrd  in  bookt,  but  tliallow  in  himtelf,*  '* 

Dr.  Potter:  Adcantages  of  Science^  pp.  17,  13.  27.  30. 


8.  Social  or  Class  Reading. 

‘ If  three  or  four  persons  agree  to  rend  the  same  hooky  and  each  brings  hts 
otm  remarks  upon  it,  at  some  set  hours  appointed  for  conversntion.  and  they 
communicate,  mutually,  their  sentiments  on  the  subjects,  and  debate  aboiit  it 
in  a friendly  manner,  the  practice  will  render  the  reading  of  any  author  more 

abundantly  beneficial  to  everyone  of  them If  several  persons  engaged 

in  the  same  study,  take  into  their  hands  distinct  treatises  on  one  subjeciy  and 
appoint  a season  of  communication  once  a week,  they  may  inform  each  other 
in  a brief  manner,  concerning  the  sense,  sentiments  and  method  of  those  several 

authors,  and  thereby  promote  each  other’s  improvement,  <tc Talking 

over  the  things  which  you  have  read  to  your  companions,  on  the  first  pro|)er 
opportunity,  is  a most  useful  manner  of  review  or  repetition,  in  order  to  fix  liiein 
upon  the  mind.  Tench  them  to  your  younger  friends,  in  order  to  establish  your 
own  knowledge,  while  you  communicate  it  to  them.” — Dr.  IValts  on  the 
Mind.  pp.  GO,  Gl,  178. 

* Company  and  conversation.’  ®ys  Feltham,  ‘are  the  best  instructors  for  a 
noble  nature.’  * An  engagement  amf  combating  of  wits.’  says  Erasmus,  ‘does, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  both  show  the  strength  of  geniuses,  rouses  them 
and  augments  them.  If  you  are  in  doubt  of  any  thing,  do  not  be  ashamed  to 
ask.  or,  if  you  have  committed  an  error,  be  corrected.” — Dr.  Potter:  Ilmul- 
book  for  Readers,  p.  19. 

“ .Some  books  should  be  read  in  company  irith  others,  especially  with  our 
family.  We  never  relish  a good  book  so  highly  as  when  wc  read  it  with  a 

friend  of  congenial  tastes And  in  this  plan  of  social  reading,  what 

friends  so  proper  as  those  of  our  houseliold  ! What  employment  more  appro- 
priate for  the  domestic  circle,  than  one  which  causes  the  minds  of  all  to  move 
111  unison,  thus  strengthening  the  ties  of  mutual  affection,  and  Ccuusing  us  to 
associate  with  homo,  the  remembrance  of  our  intellectual  pleasxtres  / ....  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  preserve  the  good  old  practice  of  collecting  our  families 
around  the  cheerful  fire,  and  teaching  them  to  relish  early  the  home-bred  de- 
lights of  ufTectiori,  and  of  a cximmoni  intercourse  with  those  best  ami  most  im- 
proving visiters,  good  books.  ” Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science,  pp.  27,  29. 


9.  Re-readinq  or  Reviewing. 

“ A frequent  revieitt  and  careful  repetition  of  the  things  we  would  learn,  and 
an  abridgment  of  Uicm  in  a narrow  compass,  has  a great  influence  to  fix  them 

in  the  memory Repetition  is  so  very  useful  a practice,  that  W’inemon, 

even  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age.  never  read  a book  without  making  some 
small  points,  dashes,  or  hooks  in  the  margin,  to  mark  what  parts  of  the  dis- 
course were  proper  ff/r  review  ; and  when  lie  came  to  the  end  of  a section  or 
chapter,  he  always  shut  his  book,  and  recollected  all  the  sentiments  or  exores- 
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■ions  lie  had  marked,  so  that  he  could  give  a tolerable  nnalvsis  and  abstract 
of  every  treatise  he  had  read,  just  after  he  had  finished  it.  Hence  he  became 
80  well  lurnishcd  with  a rich  variety  of  knowledge.*’ — Dr.  Watts  on  the  MimL 
p.  177. 

^ Strive,  by  frtqxient  reviews,  to  keep  your  knowlcd^  always  at  commancL 
‘ What  booleth.*  says  an  old  writer,  ‘ to  read  much,  which  is  a weariness  to  the 
flesh  ; to  meditate  often,  w'hich  is  a burden  to  the  mind  ; to  learn  daily,  with 
increase  of  knowledge,  when  he  is  to  seek  for  what  he  hath  le;u-ned.  and  per- 
haps theriy  especially,  when  he  hath  most  need  thereof?  Without  this,  (re- 
viewing) our  studies  are  but  lost  labor.*  ” — />r.  Potter:  Handbook  for  Headers^ 
p.  20. 

“ 1 would  recommend,  that  when  wc  become  acquainted  %vith  a truly  good 
book,  we  reiul  it  often.  Cecil  tells  us  tliat  he  had  a ^ shelf  for  tried  books  ; 
books,  which  he  could  never  open  without  being  incited  to  reflection,  and  en- 
riched by  some  new’  hint  or  principle.  It  should  be  so  with  all  of  us.  A /eip 
books  properly  selected  and  faithfully  read,  would  sulfice  to  yield  us  more,  both 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  than  any  number,  how’ever  great,  taken  at  random,  and 
read,  a.s  th<*y  usually  are.  in  a hurried  and  unreflecting  manner.  A book,  more- 
over, w’hieh  deserves  the  pniisc  of  being  good,  has  cost  its  author  efibrts  w’hich 
cannot  he  appreciated  at  a single  reading.” — /)r.  Poller:  Advantages  of  Sci^ 
ence.  j).  29. 


10.  Reading  connected  with  Writing. 

“For  want  of  retiring  and  w'riting.  many  a learned  man  has  lost  several  use- 
fnl  meditations  of  his  own,  and  could  never  recall  them.  . . . If  a book  has  no 
index  nor  good  table  of  contents,  it  is  very  useful  to  make  one  as  you  are  read- 
ing it  . . . It  is  sufficient  in  your  index,  to  Uikc  notice  oidy  of  those  parts  of 
the  book  which  are  new’  to  you.  or  which  you  think  well  written,  and  well 
worthy  of  your  remembmnee  or  review.  Sliall  I be  so  free  as  to  assure  mv 
younger  frierMls.  from  my  own  experience,  that  the.se  methods  of  reading  will 
cost  some  pains  in  the  first  years  of  your  study,  and  especially  in  the  first  au- 
tliors.  W’hich  you  peruse  in  any  science,  or  on  any  particular  subject ; but  the 
profit  w’ill  richly  cumpensate  the  pains.  And  in  the  following  years  of  life,  af- 
ter you  have  read  a tew  valuable  books  on  any  special  subject  in  this  manner, 
it  will  he  very  easy  to  read  others  of  the  ssime  kind  ; be<umse  you  will  not  usu- 
ally fin«l  very  rmic.li  new  matter  in  them,  which  you  have  not  already  examin- 
ed. If  the  writer  be  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  excellencies  or  defects  in  hU 
style  or  manner  of  writing,  make  just  observ'alions  u|>oii  this  also  ; and  w’hat- 
ever  omainenis  you  find  there,  or  whatever  blemishes  occur  in  the  language 
or  maimer  of  the  writer,  you  may  make  just  remarks  umn  them.  And  remem- 
ber. that  one  book,  read  over  in  this  manner,  with  all  tliis  laborious  mediuition, 
will  lend  more  to  enrich  your  understanding,  than  skimming  over  the  surface 

of  twenty It  is  useful  doicn  matters  tf  doubt  atul  inauiry  ami 

take  the  first  opportunity  to  got  them  resolveil  either  by  persons  or  iK>oks. . . . 
fjawyeis  ami  Divines  w'rite  down  short  notes  or  hints  of  Inc  principal  heads  of 
what  they  desire  to  commit  to  memory,  in  order  to  preach  or  plead.  . . . The 

art  of  short  haml  is  of  excellent  use  tor  this,  as  well  as  other  purposes 

Those  w’ho  scarcely  ever  Uikea  jien  in  their  hands  to  write  short  notes  or  hints 
of  wliat  they  are  tti  learn,  need  a double  degree  of  power  to  retain  or  recollect 
what  they  read  or  hear.” — Hr.  VVu«.*  on  the  Miml,  pp.  42,  G4,  65.  72.  178. 

“Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philosopher,  wlio  w’ishes  to  distinguish  himself  by 
his  ifiscoverieH.  that  writinc  aft'nrtls  an  usefid  insti~ument  of  study.  Important 
assistance  may  he  (hirlved  trorn  it  by  all  those  who  wish  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  investigations  which  occur  lo  them  m the  course  of  their  readiiv^.^ 
— HuLoild  tihutri : Philos,  of  the  Mind.  Vol.  1.  p.  3 (2. 

“ Seek  opportunities  to  write  and  converse  on  eubjccts  about  W’hich  you 
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read.  ‘ Reading,'  says  Baron,  ‘ maketh  a full  manjConference,  a ready  man, 
and  vriting,  an  exact  man.’  ” — Dr.  Rotter:  Hand  Wook,  ^c.,p.  19. 

“I  add  one  more  sug^stion  in  the  words  of  another.  Young  persons 
especially,  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  that  in  no  vay,  perhaps,  can  their  store 
ofapplicable  knowled^  be  more  certainly  though  at  first  almost  imperceptibly, 
increased,  than  by  haSitually  reading  with  a pen  in  the  hand.  There  is  much 
good  sense  in  these  doggerel  verses,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  no  ordinary 
thinker.” 


**  Tn  re«4inf  anthon,  wh«n  ywi 
Brifht  pajaafM  that  atrike  yoar  mind. 

And  wnicb,  perha|ia,  jrou  may  hava  naaoa 
To  think  on  at  anothar  waaon. 

Be  not  contented  with  the  lifht. 

But  iaJte  tie«yeira  is  UmfS  and  itJkiU  ; 
Bueh  a mpect  it  wbely  tbown. 

At  makea  aa*lAer*i  »tuj$  ese'e  ews.* " 


Dr.  Potter : Advantaget  of  Science,  p.  30. 


11.  Method  op  Reading — General  Hints  and  Directions. 

" Bookt  of  importance  of  any  kind,  and  especially  complete  treatises  on 
any  subject,  should  be  first  read  in  a more  general  and  cursory  manner,  to 
learn  a little  what  the  treatise  promises,  and  what  you  may  expect  from  the 
writer’s  manner  and  skill.  And  for  this  end,  I would  advise  always,  that  the 
preface  be  read,  and  a survey  taken  of  the  table  of  contents,  if  there  be  one, 
oe/ore  this  first  survey  of  the  book.  By  this  means,  you  will  not  only  be  better 
fitted  to  give  the  booK  the  first  reading,  but  you  will  be  much  assisted  in  your 
second  perusal,  which  should  be  done  with  greater  attention  and  deliberation ; 
and  you  will  learn  with  more  ease  and  readiness  what  the  author  pretends  to 
teach.  In  your  reading,  mark  what  is  new  or  unknown  to  you  before ; and 

review  those  chapters,  pages,  or  paragraphs Other  things,  also,  of  the 

like  nature  may  be  uselully  practiced  with  regard  to  the  authors  which  you 
read.  If  the  method  of  a book  be  irregular,  reduce  it  into  form  by  a little 
analysis  of  your  own.  or  by  hints  in  the  margin ; if  those  things  arc  heaped 
together  which  should  be  separated,  you  may  wisely  distinguish  and  divide 
them.  If  several  things  relating  to  the  same  subject  are  scattered  up  and 
down  separately  throu^  the  treatise,  you  may  bring  them  all  to  one  view, 
by  references  ; or  if  the  matter  of  a book  be  really  valuable  and  deserving,  you 
may  throw  it  into  a better  method,  reduce  it  to  a more  logical  scheme,  or 
abridge  it  into  a lesser  form.  All  these  practices  will  have  a tendency  both  to 
advance  your  skill  in  logic  and  method,  to  improve  your  judgment  in  general, 
and  to  give  you  a fuller  survey  of  that  subject  in  particumr.  When  you  have 
finished  the  treatise,  with  all  your  observations  upon  it,  recollect  and  determine 
what  real  improvements  you  have  made  by  reading  that  author.  . . . Endeavor 
to  apply  every  speculative  study,  as  far  as  possiDle,  to  some  practical  use, 
that  both  yourseff  and  others  may  be  the  better  for  it.” — Dr.  Watts,  pp. 
59,  64.  139. 

Always  have  some  useful  and  pleasant  book  ready  to  take  up  in  ‘ odd 
ends’  of  time.  A good  part  of  life  wilt  otherwise  be  tvosted.  ‘ There  is.’  says 
Wyttenbach,  ‘no  business,  no  avocation  whatever,  which  will  not  permit 
a man  who  has  an  inclination  to  mve  a little  time  every  day  to  the  studies  of 

his  youth Be  not  alarmed  Decause  so  many  books  are  recommended. 

They  are  not  all  to  be  read  at  once,  nor  in  a short  time.  ' Some  travelers,' 
says  Bishop  Hall,  ‘ have  more  shrunk  at  the  map  than  at  the  way  ; between 
boUL  how  many  stand  still  with  their  arras  folded.’ ....  Do  not  attempt  to 
reaa  much  or  fast.  ‘ To  call  him  well  read,  who  reads  many  authors'  says 
Shaftsbury,  ‘ is  improper.’  ‘ It  does  not  matter,’  says  Seneca,  ‘ how  many,  but 

how  good  books  you  have.’ Endeavor  to  find  opportunities  to  use  your 

knot^edge,  and  apply  it  in  practice.  ‘ They  proceed  right  well  in  all  know- 
15. 
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iMlge,’  says  Bacon,  'which  do  coupU  study  with  their  practice,  and  do  not 
first  study  altogether, 4pnd  then  practice  altogether.”— Z>r.  PoUer:  Hand 
Book,  ^c.,  pp.  16,  20.  « 

“How  SHOULD  WE  Read?  First,  thoughtfully  and  critically;  secondly, 
in  company  with  a friend  or  with  our  family ; thirdly,  repeateJly ; fourthly, 
with  pen  in  hand.” — Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science,  p.  31. 


12.  Effects  of  Books — Influence  of  Authors. 

“ Wherefore  should  not  the  literary  character  be  associated  in  utility  or 

glory  with  the  other  professional  classes  of  society  ? The  commercial 

prosperity  of  a nation  inspires  no  renovation  in  inaniiind ; nor  will  its  military 
power  with  their  affection.  There  is  an  interchange  of  opinions,  as  well  as  of 
spices  and  specie,  which  induces  nations  to  esteem  each  other ; and  there  is 
a glorious  succession  of  authors,  as  well  as  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  forever 
standing  before  the  eyes  of  the  universe.  It  is  by  our  authors  that  foreignera 

have  been  taught  to  subdue  their  own  prejudices The  smoll  cities 

of  Athens  and  of  Florence  will  perpetually  attest  the  influence  of  llie  literary 
character  over  other  nations ; the  one  received  the  tributes  of  tiie  mistress 
of  the  universe,  when  the  Romans  sent  their  youth  to  be  educated  at  Athens; 
while  the  other,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  beheld  every  polished  European 

crowding  to  its  little  court Those  who  govern  a nation,  cannot  at  the 

same  time  enlighten  them ; — authors  stand  between  the  governors  and  the 

governed The  single  thought  of  a man  of  genius  has  sometimes 

changed  the  dispositions  of  a people,  and  even  of  an  age When  Locke 

and  Montesquieu  appeared,  the  old  systems  of  government  were  reviewed ; 
the  principles  of  legislation  were  developed ; and  many  changes  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  are  still  to  succeed Observe  the  influence  of  authors  in 

forming  the  character  of  men,  where  the  solitary  man  of  genius  stamps  his  own 
on  a people.  The  habits,  the  precepts.  Ac,  of  Dr.  Franklin  imprinted  them- 
selves on  his  Americans ; while  the  elegant  tastes  of  Sir  William  Jones  could 
inspire  the  servants  of  a commercial  corporation  to  open  new  and  vast  sources  , 

of  Knowledge While  Britain  retains  her  awful  situation  among  the 

nations  of  Europe,  the  ‘Sylva’  of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  triumpliant 
oaks.  In  the  third  edition  of  that  worit,  the  heart  of  the  patriot  exults  at 
its  results.  He  tells  Charles  I.  ' how  many  millions  of  timber  trees,  besides 
requisite  others,  have  been  propagated  and  planted  at  the  instigation,  and  by  the 
sole  direction  of  this  work.  It  was  an  author  in  his  studious  retreat,  who, 
casting  a prophetic  eye  on  the  age  we  live  in,  secured  the  late  victories  of  our 
naval  sovereignty.  Inquire  at  the  Admiralty  how  the  fleets  of  Nelson  have 
been  constructed,  and  they  can  tell  you  that  it  was  with  the  oaks  which  the 

genius  of  Evelyn  planted The  same  character  existed  in  France,  where 

De  Lerres,  in  1599,  composed  a work  on  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  in 
reference  to  the  art  of  raising  silk-worms.  He  taught  his  fellow-citizens  to 

convert  a leaf  into  silk,  and  silk  to  become  the  representative  of  gold A 

work  in  France,  under  the  title  of  ‘ L’Ami  des  Hommes.’  first  spread  there 
a general  passion  for  agricultural  pursuits ; and  althougn  tlie  national  ardor 
carried  all  to  excess,  yet  marshes  were  drained,  and  waste  lands  inclosed.  . . . 
The  commercial  world  owes  to  two  retired  philosophers,  in  the  solitude  ot 
their  study,  Locke  and  Smith,  those  principles  which  dignify  trade  into  a 
liberal  pursuit,  and  connect  it  with  the  happiness  of  a people.  . . , In  the  history 
of  genius,  there  is  no  chronology,  for  to  us  everything  it  has  done  is  present ; 

and  the  earliest  attempt  is  connected  witli  tlie  most  recent My  learned 

and  reflecting  friend.  (Sharon  Turner,  Esq.,)  whose  original  researches  liave 
enriched  our  national  histoiy.  has  thus  observed  on  the  character  of  Wicklifle : 

— ‘ To  complete  our  idea  of  the  importance  of  Wicklifle,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  us  his  writings  made  John  IIuss  tlie  Reformer  of  Bohemia,  so  the 
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writings  of  John  Hubs  led  Martin  Luther  to  be  the  Reformer  of  Gcrmanr ; so 
extensive  and  so  incalculable  are  the  consequence*  which  sometimes  follow 
from  human  actions.’  Our  historian  has  accompanied  this,  bv  giving  the  very 
feelings  of  Luther  in  early  life  on  his  first  perusal  of  the  works  of  John  Hues ; 
we  see  the  spark  of  creation  caught  at  the  moment ; a striking  influence  of  the 

generation  of  character ! Thus  a father-spirit  has  many  sons Such  are 

the  ‘ great  lights  of  the  world,’  by  whom  me  torch  of  knowledge  has  been  suc- 
cessively seized,  and  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other The  torch  of 

genius  is  perpetually  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  amidst  this  fleeting  scene.” 
D’lrnteli’*  LUeraiy  Character,  ^c. ; AUa^ndrian  edition,  pp.  444,  446. 

13.  Barlt  Reading— First  Studies. 

The  serious  caution  and  conscientious  watchfulness  to  be  exercised  by  parents 
and  friends,  in  the  selection  of  books  fur  the  young,  and  for  those  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  reading,  (on  the  minds  of  both  which  classes,  vivid 
and  permanent,  and  therefore  most  important  impressions  will  necessarily 
be  produced  by  the  authors  recommended.)  are  jorcihly  suggested  by  the 
illustrations  which  follow.  The  pnictical  teachings  of  these  examples  make 
it  proper  mat  they  should  have  me  place  of  emphasis  and  chief  effect,  at  me 
close  of  our  collations. 

“The  first  studies  form  an  epoch  in  me  history  of  genius,  and  unquestion- 
ably have  sensibly  influenced  its  productions.  Orten  have  the  first  impres- 
sions stamped  a character  on  the  mind  adapted  to  receive  one,  as  often  the 

first  step  into  life  has  determined  its  walk An  early  attachment  to  the 

works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  produced  in  Johnson  an  excessive  admiration  of 
that  Latinized  Bimlish,  which  violated  the  native  graces  of  the  language. 
The  first  studies  of  Rembrandt  affected  his  after  labors;  that  peculiurily  of 
shadow  which  marks  all  his  pictures,  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  his 
Hither’s  mill  receiving  light  from  an  aperture  at  the  top,  which  habituated 
that  artist  afterwards  to  view  all  objects  as  if  seen  in  that  magical  light 
When  Pope  was  a child,  he  found  in  his  mother’s  closet  a small  library  of 
mystical  devotion  ; but  it  was  not  suspected  till  Uie  fact  was  discovered,  that 
the  effusions  of  love  and  religion  poured  forth  in  his  Eloisa,  were  derived  from 
the  seraphic  raptures  of  those  erotic  mystics,  who  to  the  last  retained  a place 
in  his  library  nmong  the  classical  bards  of  antiquity.  The  accidental  perusal 
of  Quintus  Curtius  first  made  Boyle  ' in  love  with  other  than  pedantic  books, 
and  conjured  up  in  him,’  ns  he  expresses  it,  ‘an  unsatisfied  appetite  of  know- 
ledge; so  that  he  thought  he  owed  more  to  Quintus  Curtius  than  did  Alex- 
ander.’ From  me  perusal  of  Rycinut’s  folio  of  Turkish  history  in  childhood, 
me  noble  and  Impassioned  bard  of  our  times,  (Lord  Byron.)  retained  those 
indelible  impressions  which  gave  life  and  motion  to  the  ‘ Qiaour,  the  Corsair 

and  Alp.’  A voyage  to  the  country  produced  the  scenery The  influence 

of  first  studies.  In  tne  formation  of  the  character  of  genius,  is  a moral  phimom- 
enon,  which  has  not  sufficiently  attracted  our  notice.  Dr.  Franklin  acquaints 
us  that  when  young  and  wanting  books,  he  accidentally  found  Du  Foe’s 
‘ Essay  on  Projects,’  from  which  work  impressions  were  derived  which  aflcr- 

wjirds  influenced  some  of  the  principal  events  of  his  file Such  is  the 

influence  through  life  of  mose  first  unobserved  impressions  on  the  character 
of  genius,  which  every  author  has  not  recorded.”  Suct^  too,  in  a greater  or 
less  degree,  is  the  influence  of  first  impressions  on  all  minds.  As  the  impres- 
sions can  never  be  obliterated,  the  influence  is  to  last  forever. — See  DUerael^t 
IMerary  Character,  fc.  ; Alexandrian  edition,  p.  412. 

14.  Hints  to  Young  Ladiss  as  to  Wbat  to  Read  and  How  to  Read. 

“Thinx,  my  dear  young  friends,  of  the  difference  that  is  made  in  the 
ehafacter  of  a human  being,  simply  by  reading.  Compare  an  Irish  girl 
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wlio  comes  to  this  country  at  6fleen  or  sixteen,  who  has  never  been  taught  to 
reaj,  with  one  of  your'own  countrywomen  in  the  humblest  condition,  ol'the 
same  age.  who  totes  to  read,  and  who  has  read  the  books  within  her  reach ! 

Books  are  the  beet  properly  of  the  rich ; think  what  they  arc  to 

the  poor  who  realty  tore  them.  Compare  the  pampered  boy.  who  cares  (or 
nothing  so  much  as  the  indulgcnde  of  his  sensual  appetites,  fretting  over  a 
table  spread  luxuriously,  to  a little  fellow  who,  coming  fiom  the  district- 
school,  with  his  empty  luncheon  basket,  snatches  his  K^lnson  Crusoe  from 
the  shelf;  and,  while  his  half  frozen  toes  are  warming,  devours  it.  forgetful 

of  every  evil  in  life It  was  but  yesterday  that  I was  at  the  humble 

home  of  a revolutionary  soldier — a pensioner.  I found  his  wife  reading.  Her 
eight  children  are  dispersed  south  and  west,  and  tlie  old  pair  are  left  alone. 
They  live  far  away  from  the  village,  and  hardly  put  their  heads  out  of 
doors  from  November  till  March.  1 involuntarily  expressed  my  sympathy 
in  their  solitary  condition.  ‘ Oh,’  replied  the  old  lady  most  cheerily,  ' 1 have 
company — books,  the  beet  of  company  !’%....  Think  over  your  acquaint- 
ance, my  young  friends ; I am  sure  you  will  find  among  them  some  old  per- 
son, some  invalid,  some  one  cut  on  from  social  pleasures,  to  whom  life 

would  be  a tedious  burden,  if  it  were  not  for  books If  there  is  a real 

love  of  books,  there  is  hardly  a limit  to  be  set  to  the  knowledge  that  may 
be  acquired  from  them  without  the  aid  of  instructors,  schools,  or  colleges.  . . . 
A love  for  reading  is  with  some  merely  tlie  keen  appetite  of  a superior  mind. 
It  would  be  felt  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  But  these  are  the  few 
— the  gifted.  With  most  persons,  the  taste  for  reading  must  be  cultivated. 
I believe  there  is  no  habit  easier  to  form.  Intelligent  children,  who  live  in 
reading  families,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  fond  of  reading  as  soon  as 

they  cun  read  with  liicility But,  if  you  have  been  so  unfortunate  as 

not  to  acquire  this  habit  of  reading  early,  form  it  now  for  yourself.  If  you 
are  not  capable  of  selecting  your  own  books,  take  the  advice  of  some  friend 
who  knows  the  wants  of  your  mind.  Resolve  to  devote  a portion  of  every 
day,  for  a year  to  come,  to  reading;  and  then,  if  you  forget  your  resolu- 
tion, it  will  not  signify.  The  love  of  reading  will,  by  that  time,  surely  take 
the  place  of  the  duty,  and  do  your  mind  vastly  more  good. 

“ It  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  advice  ns  to  the  selection  of  books, 
because  so  much  depends  on  the  character,  opportunities,  and  leisure  of  the 

individual It  would  be  too  painful  for  me  to  believe  that  there  is  one 

among  you,  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  say,  ‘Regard  the  bible  as  the  first 
and  best  of  books.’  But  I fear,  my  young  friends,  that  you  read  the  bible 
much  less  than  you  should.  The  multitude  of  religious  books  and  tracts 
have,  in  some  measure,  superseded  it  You  are  attracted  Iw  a story,  and, 
to  get  a little  pure  gold  you  receive  a great  deal  of  dross.  Many  ol  these 
books,  1 know,  derive  their  spirit  from  the  bible ; many  of  them  are  useful 
and  delightful ; but  let  them  take  a subordinate  place,and  not  encroach  on 
the  time  you  have  to  give  to  the  reading  of  the  bible.  Do  not  be  satisfied  to 
drink  from  the  stream  which  is  imbued  with  much  earthy  material,  when 
you  can  go  to  the  pure  fountain You  will  find  your  pleasure  in  read- 

ing the  bible  incalculably  increased,  if  you  will  read  it  not  only  with  a 
spirit  submissive  to  its  Divine  instruction,  but  with  your  mind  awakened, 
and  eager  to  understand  it  There  are  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible  that  ex- 
plain wnat  is  obscure ; there  are  books  that  will  give  you  much  light  upon 
the  history,  customs,  and  modes  of  life  among  the  Jews.  There  are  others 

that  explain  the  prophecies,  and  show  you  Uieir  fulfillment If  you 

can  read  but  few  books,  be  sure  that  the  history  of  your  own  country  is 
among  them.  Make  yourself  acquainted  thoroughly  with  its  institutions, 
its  past  and  present  condition,  its  extent,  climate,  laws,  productions,  and 
commerce.  All  these  subjects  come  within  our  own  sphere — they  may  be 
called  domestic  matters.  Think  you,  if  a woman  was  well  instructed,  well 
read  on  these  topics,  she  would  be  as  incapable  of  business,  and  thcrelbre 
as  dependent  as  she  now  is?  ...  . Next  to  the  history  and  condition  of  your 
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own  country,  it  is  important  tlint  you  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  history 
nnil  condition  of  tiie  countries  wlience  your  ancestors  came.  Tlien  you 
will  be  able  to  compare  your  country  with  other  countries,  your  own  times 
with  preceding  ns?cs.  Thus  informed,  you  will  not  fall  into  tlie  coiuioon 
national  vanity  of*  fancying  all  knowledge,  all  virtue,  and  nil  progress,  con- 
centrated in  the  United  States;  nor  into  a worse  error,  a culpaole  ignorance 
of  the  advantages  of  your  own  country,  and  insensibility  to  them.  . . . You 
will  find  well  written  and  authentic  travels  a very  improving  and  delightful 
kind  of  reading.  You  may  lack  money  and  opportunity  to  travel  twenlv 
miles  from  home,  when  for  one  or  two  dollars  you  may  buy  a l»ok  that  will 
take  you,  with  a well-instructed  and  all-observing  companion,  half  over  the 
woricf.  Or,  if  you  cannot  expend  the  cost  of  the  book,  you  may  get  it 
from  a society,  or  district-library ; or,  borrow  it  from  some  kindly  disjsiscd 
person Good  biographies  are  very  improving  books.  The  ex- 

perience of  others  will  often  suggest  models,  advice,  and  reproof,  that  comes 

in  the  most  inofiensive  form Every  well  educated  young  person  who 

has  leisure  for  reading,  should  be  well  versed  in  English  literature In 

the  wide  department  of  fictitious  writing,  let  your  consciences  restrain  and 

direct  your  inclination,  and  rectily  your  taste When  our  Saviour 

employed  fiction  in  the  parables  of  the  proiligni  son,  and  of  the  good 
Saniuritan,  it  was,  no  doubt,  to  give  to  an  important  truth,  a form  that  shouhl 
be  universally  interesting  and  touching.  Few  will  object  to  your  reading 
such  fictitious  writings  ns  do  good  to  your  hearts ; and  while  you  have 
such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott’s,  and  Miss  Edgeworth’s,  you  have  no  excuse 
for  reading  the  profligate  and  romantic  novels  of  the  last  century,  or  the  no 
less  profligate  and  far  more  insidious  romances  of  tlie  present  day. 

“ Next  to  ‘ what  to  read,’  comes  the  great  question  ‘ how  to  read,’  and  I 
am  not  sure  the  lust  is  not  the  weightier  of  the  two.  ....  No  book  will 
improve  you  which  does  not  make  you  think;  which  docs  not  make  your 
own  mind  work.  This  is  as  certain  ns  that  the  mill  is  not  improved  by  the 
corn  that  passes  through  it,  or  tliat  the  purse  is  none  the  richer  for  the  money 
that  has  been  in  it.  ...  . When  you  read,  do  not  taku  for  panted,  be- 
lieving, with  ignorant  credulity,  whatever  you  see  stated  in  a liook.  Re- 
memfcr  an  author  is  but  one  witness,  and  often  a very  fallible  one.  Pause 
in  your  reading,  reflect,  compare  what  the  writer  tells  you  wilh  what  you 
have  learned  from  other  sources  on  the  subject,  and,  above  all,  use  your 

own  judgment  independently,  not  presumptuously Knowing  how 

short  and  precious  time  is,  be  more  enreful  in  the  selection  of  your  boohs 
than  eager  to  read  a great  many.  When  you  dc  rend,  rend  thoroughly  and 

understandingly It  is  n good  practice  to  talk  about  a book  you  have 

just  read  ; not  to  display  your  knowledge,  for  this  is  pedantry  or  something 
worse ; but  to  make  your  rending  a social  blessing  by  communicating 
liberally  to  those  in  your  family  circle,  wlio  may  have  less  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  reading  titan  you  have.  You  may  often,  too,  by  the  superior 
knowledge  of  a friend,  correct  the  false  impressions  you  have  received.  Or, 
your  friend  may  have  read  tlie  same  book,  and  then  it  is  a delightful  point 
of  sympathy One  word  before  I close  this  subject,  as  to  the  preserva- 

tion of  your  books.  If  you  love  them,  you  will  respect  them,  and  unless  you 
arc  incorrigibly  slovenly  and  careless,  you  will  not  break  off  the  covers,  soil 

the  leaves,  anil  dog-ear  the  corners There  is  a common  and  offensive 

habit  destructive  to  books,  which  we  should  not  presume  to  caution  any 
educating  little  girl  against,  if  we  had  not  seen  it  practiced  by  educated 

men.  This  is  wetting  the  fingers  to  turn  over  the  leaves Surely  this 

should  not  be.  ^\’hen  you  borrow  a book,  put  a cover  on  it  before  you  read 
it  Use  it  with  clean  hands.  Never  lay  it  down  on  the  face,  nor  where  it 
is  exposed  to  be  knocked  down  by  the  next  passer-by.  Do  not  readily  yield 
to  any  one’s  request  to  lend  if  again,  but  return  it  promptly  and  punctually 
Perform  the  borrower’s  duty  strictly,  and  Heaven  bless  you  with  libera 
lenders.” — Mice  C.  i\I.  Sedgwick : Mearu  and  Endt, 
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Plan  of  Readino  recommended  by  Thomas  B.  Grimee. 

1.  Before  I commenced  an  author,  I made  myself  thoroughly  master  of  the 
v'lwle  echeme  of  hie  vork.  ^if  a table  of  contents  and  chapters  eimbled  me  to 
do  so.)  of  tlie  character  ol  his  whole  system,  of  tlie  principUe  on  which  he 
had  separated  and  arranged  the  parts,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  whole.  2.  1 then  studied  the  author  in  the  following  manner.  Aller 
reaiiinu  the  first  sentence,  I meditated  on  it,  developing  the  author’s  thought, 
as  well  as  1 wa.s  able ; and  reducing  the  whole,  ns  nearly  ns  pocuible.  to  a 
single,  distinct,  concise  expression.  1 then  read  tlie  second  sentence,  and 
did  the  same : and  next  compared  the  two  sentences  together,  meditating 
on  them,  and  gathering  out  of  them  their  subsmncc.  Thus  I went  through 
the  p.iragntpli,  and  then  reflected  on  the  whole,  until  I had  reduced  it  to  a 
single  sentence,  containing  its  essence.  1 then  studied  the  next  paragraph  in 
like  maimer:  and  having  nnished  it  I cnm|>nred  the  two  together,  and  gathered 
out  of  them  their  substance.  The  same  plan  was  followed  in  tlie  com|iari8on 
of  sections  with  sections,  chapters  w'ith  chapters,  books  with  hooks,  until  tlie 
author  was  finished.  This  may  appear,  nt  first  sight,  an  exceedingly  tedious 
process ; hut  any  one,  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  llic  mind,  knows  the 
■wonderful  facility  that  would  soon  be  acquired  by  a fnithfuL  patient  adhcrenc.e 
to  this  mode  of  study,  even  through  a single  chapter.  II.  A tliird  rule  was  to 
pass  nothing  uncxnmined.  nothing  without  reflection,  whether  in  poetry  or  fic- 
tion, history  or  truveU,  [wlitics,  philosophy,  or  religion.  Gratitude  will  not 
allow  me  to  pass  unnoticed  the  vast  advantages  derived  from  a humble, 
patient,  thankful  (lerusul  of  Watts’  adniimbic  book  on  tlie  Improvement  of 
the  Mind.  Nor  ought  I to  omit  the  three  rules  of  Professor  VVhitaker,  ol 
Cambridge,  given  to  John  Boyse,  one  of  the  eminent  translators  of  tlie  Bible 
in  the  time  of  James  the  1st,  to  study  chiefly  standing  or  wtilking,  never  to 
study  nt  a window,  and  not  to  go  to  bed,  on  any  account,  witli  cold  feet 

It  Is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a course  of  study  is  confined  to  the  period  of 
youth,  and  that  when  a young  man  has  lell  school  nr  college,  he  has  finished 
his  education,  and  has  nothing  to  study  but  his  profession.  In  truth  he  has 
done  little  more  than  treasure  up  some  of  the  imporbint  materials,  and  acquire 
the  elementary  Ivihits  and  discipline,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  continued 
improvement  of  his  mind.  If  he  expects  to  be  a scholar,  not  in  the  literary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  in  a far  higher  and  nobler  sense,  as  a Christian,  pitriot, 
philanthropisL  and  public  servant,  in  the  state  or  national  coiumils.  in  liPtrary, 
benevolent,  and  religious  institutions;  if  he  means  to  be  distinguished  for  his 
sense  of  duly,  ami  his  spirit  of  usefulness,  for  just  principles,  enlarged  views, 
dignified  sentiments  and  liberal  feelings,  for  sound  thinking,  and  clear, 
close  reasoning,  let  him  be  assured  that  he  has  done  little  more  than  lay  the 
foundations,  in  the  school,  or  even  in  the  college,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty. 
He  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  a devoted  student,  in  spite  of  his  professional 
engagements,  for  ten  years  at  least ; until  he  shall  have  been  able  to  deepen 
and  strengthen,  and  enlarge,  and  elevate  his  mind,  so  as  to  fit  himself  for 
solid,  honorable,  pennanent  usefulness.  Let  him  remember,  that  the  echool 
only  prepares  the  youth  to  enter  on  the  course  of  study,  appropriate  to  the 
youiio  man;  and  that  the  colleee  only  enables  the  young  man  to  enter  on  the 
course  of  study  appropriate  to  the  man.  Manhood  has  its  appropriate  course 
of  study,  and  the  difference  between  men  arises  very  much  from  their  selec- 
tion and  pursuit  of  a right  course  of  study.  Many  fine  minds,  capable  of 
enlarged  and  durable  improvement  and  usclulness,  are  lost  every  year  to  the 
community,  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  to  the  country  they  are  bound  to  serve, 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  humanity,  justice  and  literature:  because  they  have 
failed  in  this  great  duty,  they  have  neglected  the  course  of  study,  appropriate 
to  manhood.  And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  true  student  never  con- 
siders how  much  he  rends,  but  rather  how  little,  and  only  vhat  and  hov  he 
reads. — Orimke  on  Science,  Education,  and  Literature,  p p.  54-56. 
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LETTER  OF  SIB  PHILIP  8IDNET  TO  HIS  BBOTHSB  ROBERT,  (EARL  OP  LEICESTER). 

This  letter  originally  appeared  in  a little  volume  entitled  “ In- 
structions for  Travelers,  by  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Secretary  Davison,  1633.”  It  was  written  in  1578,  prub.ibly 
on  the  application  of  his  brother  Robert,  about  to  set  out  on  his 
travels,  who  had  been  urged  by  his  father.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  .it 
that  time  Lord  Deputy  to  the  Queen  for  Ireland,  “ tO'  look  to  the 
practice  of  your  most  loving  brother.  Imitate  his  virtues,  exer- 
cises, studies  and  actions.  Seek  the  knowledge  of  the  estate  of 
every  prince,  court,  and  city  you  pass  through.  Address  yourself 
to  the  company,  to  learn  this  of  the  elder  sort,  and  yet  neglect  not 
the  younger.  By  one  you  shall  gather  learning,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge ; by  the  otlier,  acquaintance,  languages  and  exercise.” 

Sir  Puiup  Siokev,  whose  act  and  words  on  the  fatal  field  of 
Zutphen,  to  the  poor  wounded  soldier  who,  as  he  was  borne  by  on 
a litter,  cast  a longing  look  on  a bottle  of  wine  which  the  wound- 
ed knight  was  putting  to  his  own  Kps — “ Poor  fellow ! thy 
necessity  seems  greater  than  mine,”  and  pu«hed  the  bottle  towards 
him — has  outlived  the  memory  of  his  ‘ Defense  of  Poe.sy,’  or  his 
‘ Arcadia,’  and  all  but  the  traditions  of  bis  many  personal  and  in- 
tellectual accomplishments,  was  boni.  November  28,  1554,  at  Pens- 
hurst,  and  died,  as  above  intinaited,  from  the  wound  received  at 
Zutphen,  October  16,  1586,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  days,  “ the  idol 
of  his  times — the  soldier’s,  scholar’s,  courtier’s  eye,  tongue,  and 
word.”  His  dying  words  to  bis  brother  were : ‘ Love  my  memory, 
cherish  ray  friends.  But  above  all,  govern  your  will  and  affections 
by  the  will  and  word  of  yoiir  Creator,  in  roe  beholding  the  end  of 
this  world  with  all  her  vanities.’  In  his  own  travels,  which  occu- 
pied three  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  studies,  exercises  and 
society  for  which  each  cky  bad  special  opportunities, — at  Vienna, 
to  horsemanship  ; at  Paduat.  to  geometry  and  astronomy,  for  which 
the  University  was  then  famous ; at  Frankfort  he  cultivated  the  so- 
ciety of  Hubert  Languct,  and  at  Venice,  of  Tasso. 
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Mv  GOOD  BROTHER, 

You  have  thought  unlcindnesa  in  me  that  I hare  not  written 
oftener  unto  you,  and  have  desired  I should  write  unto  you  some- 
thing of  my  opinion  touching  your  travels;  you  being  persuaded 
my  experience  thereunto  be  something,  which  I must  needs  con- 
fess, but  not  as  you  take  it ; for  you  think  my  experience  grows 
from  the  good  things  which  I have  learned ; but  I know  the  only 
cxpcricnc6  which  I have  gotten,  is  to  find  how  much  I might  have 
learned,  and  how  much  indeed  I have  missed,  for  want  of  ilirecting 
my  course  to  the  right  end,  and  by  the  right  means.  I think  you 
liave  read  Aristotle’s  Ethics  ; if  you  have,  yon  know  it  is  the  begin- 
ning and  foundation  of  all  his  works,  the  end  to  which  every  man 
doth  and  ought  to  bend  his  greatest  and  smallest  actions.  I am 
sure  you  have  imprinted  in  your  mind  the  scope  nnd  mark  yon 
mean  by  your  paius  to  shoot  at : for  if  you  should  travel  but  to 
travel,  or  to  say  you  had  traveled,  certainly  you  should  prove  a i)il- 
grim  to  no  purpose.  But  I presume  so  well  of  you,  that  though  a 
great  number  of  us  never  thought  in  ourselves  why  we  went,  but 
a certain  tickling  humor  to  do  as  other  men  bad  done,  you  pnrpo.se, 
being  a gentleman  bom,  to  furnish  yourself  with  the  knowledge  of 
such  things  as  may  be  serviceable  for  your  country  and  calling ; 
which  certainly  stands  not  in  the  change  of  air,  for  the  warmest 
snn  makes  not  a wise  man  ; no,  nor  in  learning  langnages,  although 
they  be  of  serviceable  use,  for  words  are  but  words  in  what  l.an- 
guage  soever  they  be,  and  much  less  in  that  all  of  us  come  homo 
full  of  disguisements,  not  only  of  apparel,  but  of  our  countenances, 
ns  though  the  credit  of  a traveler  stood  all  upon  his  outside;  but 
in  the  right  informing  your  mind  with  those  things  which  are  most 
notable  in  those  places  which  you  come  unto. 

Of  which  as  the  one  kind  is  so  rain,  as  I think  ere  it  be  long, 
like  the  mountebanks  in  Italy,  we  travelers  shall  be  made  sport  of 
in  comedies;  so  may  I justly  say,  who  rightly  travels  with  the  eye 
of  Ulysses,  doth  take  one  of  the  most  excellent  ways  of  worldly 
wisdom.  For  hard  sure  it  is  to  know  England,  without  you  know 
it  by  comparing  it  with  some  other  country,  no  more  than  a man 
can  know  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  without  seeing  him  well 
matched.  For  you,  that  are  a logician,  know,  that  as  greatness  of 
itself  is  a quantity,  so  yet  the  judgment  of  it,  as  of  mighty  riches 
and  all  other  strengths,  stands  in  the  predicament  of  relation ; so 
that  you  can  not  tell  what  the  Queen  of  England  is  able  to  do 
defensively  or  offensively,  but  through  knowing  what  they  are  able 
to  do  with  w hom  she  is  to  be  matched.  This,  therefore,  is  one 
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notable  use  of  travelers,  which  stands  4n  the  mind  and  correlative 
knowledge  of  things,  in  which  kind  comes  in  the  knowledge  of  all 
leagues  betwixt  prince  and  prince;  the  topographical  description 
of  each  country ; how  the  one  lies  by  situation  to  hurt  or  help  the 
other ; how  they  are  to  the  sea,  well  harbored  or  not ; how  stored 
with  ships ; how  with  revenue ; how  with  fortification  and  garri- 
sons ; how  the  people,  warlike,  trained,  or  ikept  under,  with  many 
other  such  considerations,  which  as  they  confusedly  come  into  my 
mind,  so  I,  for  want  of  leisure,  hastily  set  them  down;  but  these 
things,  as  I have  said,  are  of  the  first  kind. 

The  other  kind  of  knowledge  is  of  them  which  stand-  in  the 
things  which  are  in  themselves  either  simply  good,  or  simply  bad, 
and  so  serve  for  a right  instruction  or  a shunning  example.  These 
the  poet  meant  in  this  verso,  “ Qui  multos  hominnm  mores  cognovit 
et  urbes.”  For  he  doth  not  mean  by  “ mores  ” how  to  look,  or  put 
off  one’s  cap  with  a new-found  grace,  although  true  behavior  is  not 
to  bo  despised ; marry  my  heresy  is,  that  the  English  behavior  is 
best  in  England,  and  the  Italian's  in  Italy.  But  “ mores”  he  takes 
for  that  from  whence  moral  philosophy  is  so  called ; the  certainness 
of  true  discerning  of  men’s  minds  both  in  virtue,  passion  and  vices. 
And  when  ho  saith,  “ cognovit  urbes,”  he  means  not,  if  I be  not 
deceived,  to  have  seen  towns,  and  marked  their  buildings;  for 
surely  houses  are  but  houses  in  every  place,  they  do  but  differ  “ se- 
cundum magis  ct  minus ;”  but  he  attends  to  their  religion,  politics, 
laws,  bringing  up  of  children,  discipline  both  for  war  and  peace, 
and  such  like.  These  I take  to  bo  of  the  second  kind,  which  are 
ever  worthy  to  be  known  for  their  own  sakes.  As  surely  in  the 
great  Turk,  though  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  yet  his  disci- 
pline in  war  matters  is  worthy  to  be  known  and  learned. 

Nay,  even  in  the  kingdom  of  China,  which  is  almost  as  far  as  the 
Antipodes  from  us,  their  good  laws  and  customs  are  to  bo  learned ; 
but  to  kuow  their  riches  and  power  is  of  little  purpose  for  us,  since 
that  can  neither  advance  nor  hinder  us.  But  in  our  neighbor 
countries,  both  these  things  arc  to  be  marked,  as  well  the  latter, 
which  contain  things  for  themselves,  as  the  former,  which  seek  to 
know  both  those,  and  how  their  riches  and  power  may  be  to  us 
available,  or  otherwise.  The  countries  fittest  for  both  these,  are 
those  you  are  going  into.  France  is  above  all  other  most  needful 
for  us  to  mark,  ospeeially  in  the  former  kind ; next  is  Spain  and  the 
Low  Countries;  then  Germany,  which  in  my  opinion  excels  all 
others  as  much  in  the  latter  consideration,  as  the  other  doth  in  the 
former,  yet  neither  are  void  of  neither;  for  as  Germany,  methinks. 
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doth  excel  in  good  laws,  and  well  administering  of  justice,  so  are 
we  likewise  to  consider  in  it  the  many  princes  with  whom  we  may 
have  league,  the  places  of  trade,  and  means  to  draw  both  soldiers 
and  furniture  thence  in  time  of  need.  So  on  the  other  side,  as  in 
France  and  Spain,  we  are  principally  to  mark  bow  they  stand  to- 
wards ns  both  in  power  and  inclination ; so  are  they,  not  without 
good  and  fitting  nsc,  even  in  the  generality  of  wisdom  to  be  known. 
As  in  France,  the  courts  of  parliament,  their  subaltern  jurisdiction, 
and  their  continual  keeping  of  paid  soldiers.  In  Spain,  their  good 
and  grave  proceedings ; their  keeping  so  many  provinces  under 
them,  and  by  what  manner,  with  the  true  points  of  honor;  wherein 
sinee  they  hare  the  most  open  conceit,  if  they  seem  over  curious, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cut  off  when  a man  sees  the  bottom.  Flan- 
ders likewise,  besides  the  neighborhood  with  ns,  and  the  annexed 
considerations  thereunto,  hath  divers  things  to  be  learned,  espec- 
ially their  governing  their  merchants  and  other  trades.  Also  for 
Italy,  we  know  not  what  we  have,  or  can  have,  to  do  with  them, 
but  to  buy  their  silks  and  wines ; and  as  for  the  other  point,  ex- 
cept Venice,  whose  good  laws  and  customs  we  can  hardly  propor- 
tion to  onrsclves,  because  they  are  quite  of  a contrary  government ; 
there  is  littie  there  but  tyrannous  oppression,  and  servile  yielding 
to  them  that  have  little  or  no  right  oter  them.  And  for  the  men 
yon  shall  have  there,  although  indeed  some  be  excellently  learned, 
yet  are  titey  all  given  to  connterfeit  learning,  as  a man  shall  learn 
among  them  more  false  gronnds  of  things  than  in  any  place  else 
that  I know  ; for,  from  a tapster  upwards,  they  are  all  discoursers 
in  certain  matters  and  qualities,  as  horsemanship,  weapons,  paint- 
ing, and  such  ate  better  there  than  in  other  countries ; but  for  other 
matters,  as  well,  if  not  better,  you  shall  have  them  in  nearer  places. 

Now  resteth  in  my  memory  but  this  point,  which  indeed  is  the 
chief  to  yon  of  all  others ; which  is  the  choice  of  what  men  you 
are  to  direct  yourself  to ; for  it  is  certain  no  vessel  can  leave  a 
worse  taste  in  the  liqnor  it  contains,  than  a wrong  teacher  infects 
an  unskillful  hearer  with  that  which  hardly  will  ever  out : I will 
not  tell  yon  some  absurdities  I have  heard  travelers  tell ; taste  him 
well  before  you  drink  much  of  his  doctrine.  And  when  you  have 
heard  it,  try  well  what  you  have  heard,  before  you  hold  it  for  a 
principle;  for  one  error  is  the  mother  of  a thousand.  But  you  may 
say,  how  shall  I got  excellent  men  to  take  pains  to  speak  with  me  f 
truly  in  few  words,  either  by  much  expense  or  mnch  humblenes.s. 

Your  most  loving  Brother, 

Philip  Sidsev. 
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LORO  BACON.  E3EUV.-OF TRAVEL. 

Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a part  of  edncation ; iu  tlie  elder, 
a part  of  experience,  lie  that  trareleth  into  a country,  l>efore  he 
hath  some  entrance  into  the  lanjgnage,  goeth  to  school  and  not  to 
tiarcl.  That  young  men  travel  under  some  tutor,  or  grave  servant, 
I allow  {approve)  well ; so  that  bo  be  such  a one  that  hath  the  lan- 
guage, and  hath  been  in  the  country  before ; whereby  he  may  be 
able  to  tell  them  what  things  are  worthy  to  bo  seen  in  the  country 
where  they  go,  what  acquaintances  they  are  to  seek,  what  exercises 
or  discipline  the  place  yicldeth  ; for  else  young  men  shall  go  hooded, 
and  look  abroad  liltlo.  It  is  a strange  thing  that,  in  sea  voyages, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  bo  seen  but  sky  and  sea,  men  should 
make  diaries;  but  in  land  travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  ob- 
served, for  the  most  part  they  omit  it;  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to 
be  registered  than  observation  : let  diaries,  therefore,  be  brought  iu 
use.  The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed  are  the  courts  of  princes, 
especially  when  they  give  audience  to  ambassadors  ; the  courts  of 
justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes  : and  so  of  consistories  ec- 
clesiastic ; the  churches  and  monasteries,  with  the  monninents  that 
are  therein  extant;  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities  and  towns; 
and  so  the  havens  and  harbors,  antiquities  and  ruins,  libraries,  col- 
leges, disputations,  and  lectures,  where  any  are;  shipping  and 
navies  ; houses  and  gardens  of  state  and  pleasure,  near  great  cities ; 
armories,  arsenals,  miqpizinea,  exchanges,  burses,  warehouses,  exer- 
cises of  horsemanship,  fencing,  training  of  soldiers,  and  the  like: 
comedies,  such  wherennto  the  better  sort  of  persons  do  resort ; 
treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes ; cabinets  and  rarities  ; and,  to  con- 
clude, whatsoever  is  memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go;  after 
all  which  the  tutors  or  servants  ought  to  make  diligent  inquiry. 
As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  weddings,  funerals,  capital  execu- 
tions, and  such  shows,  men  need  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them : 
yet  they  are  not  to  bo  neglected.  If  you  will  have  a young  man 
to  put  his  travel  into  a little  room,  and  in  short  time  to  gather 
much,  this  you  must  do : first,  as  was  said,  he  most  have  some  en- 
trance into  the  langui^e  before  he  goetli ; then  he  must  have  such 
a servant,  or  tutor,  as  knoweth  the  country,  as  was  likewise  said : 
let  him  carry  with  hien  also  some  card,  or  book,  describing  the 
country  where  he  travcleth,  which  will  be  a good  key  to  his  in- 
quiry ; let  him  keep  al-so  a diary ; let  him  not  stay  long  in  one 
city  or  town,  more  or  leas  as  the  place  desen’Cth,  but  not  long ; 
nay,  when  he  stayetb  in  one  city  or  town,  let  him  change  his  iodg- 
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ing  from  one  end  and  part  of  the  toirn  to  another,  which  is  a great 
adamant  (loadstone)  of  acquaintance;  let  him  scqncstcr  himself 
from  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and  diet  in  such  places  where 
there  is  good  company  of  the  nation  where  he  travclcth  : let  him, 
upon  his  removes  from  one  place  to  another,  procure  recommenda- 
tion to  some  person  of  quality  residing  in  the  place  whither  he  re- 
movetb,  that  he  may  use  bis  favor  in  those  things  he  desireth  to  see 
or  know ; thus  he  may  abridge  his  travel  with  much  profit  As 
for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought  in  travel,  that  which  is 
most  of  all  profitable  is  acquaintance  with  the  secretaries  and  em- 
ployed men  of  ambassadors : for  so  in  traveling  in  one  country,  ho 
shall  suck  the  experience  of  many  ; let  him  also  sec  and  visit  emi- 
nent persons  in  all  kinds,  which  arc  of  great  name  abroad,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agrecth  with  the  fame.  For  quar- 
rels, they  are  with  care  and  discretion  to  be  avoided ; they  are 
commonly  for  mistresses,  healths,  place,  and  words;  and  let  a man 
beware  bow  he  keepeth  company  with  choleric  and  quarrelsome 
persons,  for  they  will  engage  him  in  their  own  quarrels.  When  a 
traveler  returneth  home,  let  him  not  leave  the  countries  where  he 
hath  traveled  altogether  behind  him  ; but  maintain  a correspond- 
ence by  letters  with  those  of  his  acquaintance  which  arc  of  most 
worth ; and  let  his  travel  appear  rather  in  his  discourse  than  in  his 
apparel  or  gesture  ; and  in  his  discourse  let  him  be  rather  advised 
in  his  answers  than  forward  to  tell  stories  : and  let  it  appear  that 
he  doth  not  change  his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts ; 
bnt  only  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  which  he  hath  learned 
abroad  into  the  customs  of  his  own  country. 

SHAKSPEARE-rOLONIUS  TO  Ills  SON  LOTHARIO. 

There,  my  blessinp;  with  you; 

And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
liook  thou  cliaracter: — 

Give  thy  thouplits  no  tongue. 

Nor  any  unprnportioned  thouglit  tiis  act. 

Bo  tliou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar: 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched  unfledged  comrade.  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a quarrel ; but,  being  in. 

Bear 't,  that  th’  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice; 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Costly  thy  habit  os  thy  purse  can  buy. 
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But  not  expresa'd  in  faucj ; rich,  not  gaudj* : 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 

And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 

Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that, 

Keither  a borrower,  nor  a lender  be ; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  above  all,— to  tbiue  ownsolf  be  true; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  tlje  night  the  day, 

Tbou  const  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. — Hamlet 

JOHN  MILTON. 

Milton,  having  improved  every  facility  of  culture  at  home  and 
school,  and  tested  the  value  of  foreign  travel  in  his  own  experience, 
but  entering  on  it  only  when  his  own  mind  was  well  disciplined, 
and  furnished  with  a knowledge  of  the  government,  history,  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  the  countries  which  he  proposed  to  visit, 
and  furnished  too  with  letters  from  scholars  and  statesmen  which 
introduced  him  to  men  eminent  in  science  and  public  administra- 
tion— thus  educated  and  equipped,  Milton,  in  his  * plan  of  a com- 
plete and  virtuous  education  to  fit  the  ingenuous  youth  of  England 
for  the  exigencies  of  private  and  public  life,  in  peace  or  war,*  thus 
speaks  of  the  advantages  of  travel : 

Besides  these  constant  exorcises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of 
gaining  experience  to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad ; in  those  vernal  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  w'ere  an  injury  and  sul- 
lenneas  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  of  her  re- 
joicing with  heaven  and  earth.  I should  not,  therefore,  be  a persuader  to  them 
of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years  that  they  have  well  laid  their 
grounds^  but  to  ride  out  in  companies,  with  pnident  and  staid  guides,  to  all 
quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  commodi- 
ties ofbuildiDg,  and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  luirbors  and  ports  for  trade.  Some- 
times taking  ^ as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  loam  there  also  what  they  can  in  the 
practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  sca-flghL  These  ways  would  try  all  the  pecu- 
liar gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any  secret  excellences,  would  fetch  it  out 
and  give  it  fair  opportunities  to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily 
redound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again  those  old 
admired  virtues  and  excellences  w'itli  far  more  advantage  now  in  tliis  purity  of 
Christian  knowledge.  If  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at  three  or  four- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but  to  enlarge  experience  and 
make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time  be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  re- 
gard and  honor  of  all  men  whore  they  pass,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of 
those,  in  all  places,  who  are  best  and  most  eminent 

LORD  LITTLETON. 

He  other  cares  in  other  climes  engage— 

In  various  knowledge  to  improve  ray  youth, 

And  conquer  prejudice,  worst  foe  to  Truth ; 

By  foreign  art^  domestic  faults  to  mend, 

Enlarge  my  notions  and  my  views  extend ; 

The  useful  science  of  the  world  to  know, 

'Which  books  can  never  teach,  or  pedants  show. 
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LORD  HARDWICKE. 

I WISH,  sir,  you  would  make  people  understand  that  travd  {a  really  the  Inst 
Btep  to  be  taken  in  the  instruction  of  youth : and  that  to  set  out  with  it,  is  to 
begin  where  they  should  end.  Certainly  the  true  end  of  visiting  foreign  ports 
is  to  look  into  tlieir  customs  and  policies,  and  observe  in  what  particulars  they 
excel  or  come  short  of  our  own ; to  unlearn  some  odd  pecuUaritics  in  our  man- 
ners, and  wear  off  such  awkward  stidberaes  and  affectations  in  our  behavior, 
as  may  possibly  have  been  contracted  from  constantly  associating  with  one  na- 
tion of  men,  by  a more  free,  general,  and  mixed  conversation.  But  how  can 
any  of  these  advantages  be  attained  by  one  who  is  a more  stranger  to  the  cus- 
tom and  policies  of  his  native  country,  and  has  not  yet  fixed  in  his  mind  the 
first  principles  of  manners  and  behavior?  To  endeavor  it,  is  to  build  a gaudy 
structure  without  any  foundation ; or,  if  I may  bo  allowed  the  expression,  to 
work  a rich  embroidery  upon  a cobweb. 

Another  end  of  traveling,  which  deserves  to  be  considered,  is  the  improving 
our  taste  for  the  best  authors  of  antiquity,  by  seeing  the  places  where  they 
lived,  and  of  which  they  wrote ; to  compare  the  natural  face  of  the  country 
with  the  description  they  have  given  us,  and  observe  how  well  the  picture 
agrees  with  the  original.  This  roust  certainly  be  o most  charming  exercise  to 
the  mind  that  is  rightly  turned  for  it;  besides  that  it  may  in  a good  measure 
be  made  subservient  to  morality,  if  the  person  is  ca))able  of  drawing  just  con- 
clusions concerning  the  uncertainty  of  human  things,  fW>m  the  ruinous  altera- 
tions time  and  barbarity  have  brought  upon  so  many  places,  cities,  and  whole 
countries,  which  make  the  most  illustrious  figures  in  history.  And  this  bint 
may  bo  not  a little  improved  by  examining  every  spot  of  ground  that  we  find 
celebrated  aa  the  scene  of  some  famous  action,  or  retaining  any  footsteps  of  a 
Cato,  Cicero,  or  Brutus,  or  some  soch  great  virtuous  men.  A nearer  view  of 
any  such  particular,  thougli  really  little  and  trifling  in  itself,  may  serve  tlie 
more  powerfully  to  warm  a generous  mind  to  an  emulation  of  ilieir  virtues, 
and  a great  ardency  of  ambition  to  imitate  their  bright  examples,  if  it  cornea 
duly  tempered  and  prepared  far  the  impression.  But  this  I believe  you 
will  hardly  think  those  to  be,  who  are  so  far  from  entering  into  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  andents,  that  they  do  not  yet  understand  their  language  with  any 
exactness. 

Pmur  Yoaxs  (aftvrwardt  Earl  of  Hardirleiio),  to  Specuior  3S4. 

MACAULAT.-ON  DR.  JOHNSON’S  ESTIMATB  OP  TRAVEL  AND  HlfiTORY. 

It  is  remarkable  that  to  the  last  he  [Dr.  Johnson]  entertained  a fixed  con- 
tempt ^r  all  Uiote  modes  of  liib  and  those  studies  which  tend  to  emancipate 
the  mind  fVom  the  prejudices  of  a particular  age  or  particular  nation.  Of  for- 
eign travel  and  of  history  ho  spoke  with  the  fierce  and  boisterous  contempt  of 
ignorance.  “^Yhat  does  a man  learn  by  traveling?  Is  Beouclcrk  the  better 
for  traveling  ? What  did  Lord  Charlemont  learn  in  his  travels,  except  that 
there  was  a snake  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Kgypt  History  was,  in  his 
opinion,  to  use  the  fine  expression  of  Lord  Plunket,  ' an  old  almanac.’  His- 
torians could,  as  ho  conceived,  claim  no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  almanac- 
makers;  and  his  favorite  historians  were  those  who,  like  Lord  Hailes,  aspired 
to  DO  liigher  dignity.  Ho  always  spoke  with  contempt  of  Itobertson.  Hume 
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he  would  not  eren  reod.  He  eOronted  one  oT  bli  frieods  for  talking  to  him 
about  Catalino’s  consptraoy,  and  doclared  Uiat  be  never  desired  to  hear  of  the 
Punic  war  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

As!^uredly  one  foot  which  does  not  dircctlj  affect  our  own  interest,  consid* 
cred  in  itself,  is  no  better  worth  knowing  than  another  fact  The  fact  that 
^ there  is  a snake  in  a pyramid,  or  the  fact  Unit  Haoibal  crossed  the  Aips,  are 

in  themselves  as  unprofitable  to  ns  as  the  fact  that  lliere  is  a green  blind  in  a 
particular  house  in  Threadneedle  Street,  or  the  fact  that  a Mr.  Smith  comes 
into  the  city  every  morning  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Blackwall  stages.  But  it 
is  certain  that  those  who  will  not  crack  the  sliell  of  history,  will  never  got  at 
the  komeL  Johnson,  with  hasty  arrogance,  pronounced  the  kernel  wortliloss. 
because  he  saw  no  value  in  the  slioll.  The  real  use  of  traveling  to  distant 
^ countries  and  of  studying  the  annals  of  pest  times,  is  to  preserve  men  from  the 

contraction  of  mind  which  those  can  liurdly  escape  whoso  whole  communion 
is  witli  one  generation  and  one  ocigiiborhood,  who  arrive  at  conclusions  by 
means  of  an  induction  not  sufficiently  copious,  and  who  therefore  constantly 
confound  exceptions  with  mica,  and  accidents  with  essential  properties.  In 
short,  tlie  real  use  of  traveling  and  of  studying  history  is  to  keep  men  Oom 
being  what  Tom  Dawson  was  in  fiction,  and  Samuel  Johnson  in  reality. 

DR.  AIKIN  — now  TO  OBSERVE. 

JoRiv  Aikiit,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Kibworth,  in  Lancashire,  in  1747| 
educated  at  Wairinj^ton  and  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  medical  de* 
gree  at  Leyden  in  1784.  IIo  was  for  a lime  principal  of  a dissent- 
ing academy  at  Warrington,  but  pursued  his  medical  practice  at 
Yarmouth  and  Stoke  Newington,  London,  lie  commenced  his 
literary  career  by  publishing,  in  connection  with  his  sister,  (Mrs. 
Anna  Letitia  Barbauld)  Evenings  at  Home,  in  which  the  following 
illiistration  of  the  too  common  practice  of  travelers,  old  and  young, 
first  appeared : 

BTES  AND  KOT  ETBS;  OR  Tin  ART  OT  ffiBIirO. 

ConversaUen  between  a T\iior  and  his  two  pupils,  Robert  and  William. 

Tulftr.  Well,  Robert,  whore  have  you  been  walking  this  afternoon  ? (said  a 
, Tutor  to  one  of  his  pupils  at  the  cloae  of  a holyday.) 

RoberL  I have  bMn  to  Broom*heath,  and  so  round  by  the  windmill  upon 
Camp-mount,  and  home  through  Uie  meadows  by  the  river  side. 

T.  Well,  that  is  a pleasant  round. 

R 1 tliought  it  very  dull,  sir;  1 scarcely  met  with  a single  person.  1 would 
much  rather  have  gone  along  tlie  turnpike-road. 

T.  Why,  if  seeing  men  and  horses  is  rour  object,  you  would,  indeed,  be 
better  entertained  on  the  high-road.  But  did  you  see  william  7 

R Wo  set  out  together,  but  be  lagged  behind  in  the  lane,  so  I walked  oo 
and  led  him. 

T.  That  was  a pity.  lie  would  have  been  company  for  you. 

R.  0,  he  is  BO  t^ious,  always  stopping  to  look  at  Uiia  thing  and  that  I I 
wotild  rather  walk  alone.  I dare  say  he  is  not  got  home  yet 

T.  Here  he  oomee.  Well,  William,  where  have  you  been  7 

William.  O,  the  pleasant^  walk  I I went  all  over  Broom-heath,  and  so  up 
to  the  mill  at  the  top  of  the  bill,  and  then  down  among  the  green  meadows  by 
the  side  of  the  river. 

7!  Why,  that  is  just  the  round  Robert  has  been  taking,  and  he  oomplains  of 
its  dullness,  and  prefers  the  high-road. 
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W.  I wonder  at  that  I am  sure  I bardlj  took  a step  that  did  not  delight 
me  : and  I have  brought  home  ray  handkerchief  full  of  curiosities. 

T.  Suppose,  then,  you  give  ua  an  account  of  what  amused  you  so  much. 

I fancy  it  will  be  as  new  to  Robert  os  to  me. 

W.  I w’ill  do  it  readily.  Tlie  lane  leading  to  the  heath,  joU  know,  is  close 
ond  sandy,  so  1 did  not  mind  it  much,  but  made  the  best  of  my  way.  How* 
ever,  1 spied  a curious  thing  enough  in  the  hedge*.  It  was  an  old  crabtree, 
out  of  wliich  grow  a great  bunch  of  something  green,  quite  different  from  tlio 
tree  itself.  Here  is  a branch  of  it 

T.  Ah  I this  is  mistletoe,  a plant  of  great  fame  for  the  uso  made  of  it  by  tho 
Druids  of  old,  in  their  religious  rites  and  incantations.  It  bears  a very  slimy 
white  berry,  of  which  birdlime  may  be  made,  whence  the  Latin  name  vtMrut 
It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  do  not  grow  in  the  g^und  by  a root  of  their 
own,  but  fix  themselves  upon  other  plants;  whence  they  have  been  humor* 
ously  styled  parasituxUy  as  being  hangers  on,  or  dependents.  It  was  tlio  mis* 
tletoe  of  tho  oak  that  the  Druids  particularly  honored. 

A little  further  on  I saw  a green  woodpecker  fly  to  a tree,  and  run  up 
the  trunk  like  a cat 

T.  That  was  to  seek  for  insects  in  the  bark,  on  which  they  live.  They 
boro  holes  with  their  strong  bills  for  that  purpose,  and  do  much  damage  to  the 
trees  by  it. 

W.  What  beautiful  birds  they  are  I 

7!  Yes;  they  have  been  called,  from  their  color  and  size,  the  Knglish  parrot. 

W.  When  I got  upon  tho  open  heath,  how  charming  it  wasl  The  air 
seemed  so  fresh,  and  the  prospect  on  every  side  so  free  and  unbounded!  TI.eii 
It  was  all  covered  with  gay  flowers,  many  of  which  I had  never  observed  be- 
fore. There  were  at  least  three  kinds  of  heatli,  (I  have  got  them  in  my  liand* 
kerchief  hero,)  and  gorso,  and  broom,  and  bellflower,  and  many  others  of  all 
colors,  of  w’hich  I will  beg  you  presently  to  toll  me  the  names. 

T.  That  I will,  readily. 

W.  I saw,  too,  several  birds  that  were  new  to  me.  There  was  a pretty 
grayish  one,  of  the  sise  of  a lark,  that  was  hopping  about  some  great  stones ; 
and  when  he  flew,  he  showed  a great  deal  of  white  above  his  tail. 

T.  That  was  a wheat-car.  They  are  reckoned  verj'  delicious  birds  to  eat, 
and  frequent  the  open  downs  in  Sussex,  and  some  other  counties,  in  great 
numbers. 

W.  T))ero  was  a flock  of  lapwings  upon  a marshy  part  of  the  heath,  that 
amused  me  much.  As  I came  near  them,  some  of  tliem  kept  flying  round  and 
round  just  over  my  head,  and  crying  pewit  so  distinctly,  one  might  almost  fancy 
they  spoke.  I thought  I should  have  caught  one  of  them,  for  he  flew  as  if 
one  of  his  wings  was  broken,  and  often  tumbled  close  to  the  ground ; but  as  I 
came  near,  ho  always  contrived  to  gel  away. 

T.  Ha,  ha!  you  were  finely  taken  in,  then ! This  was  all  an  artifice  of  tho  bird’s, 
to  entice  you  away  from  its  nest : for  they  build  upon  the  bare  ground,  and  • 
their  nest  would  easily  be  observed,  did  not  they  draw  off  tlie  attention  of  in- 
truders, by  their  loud  cries  and  counterfeit  lameness. 

W.  I wish  I had  known  that,  for  he  led  me  a long  chase,  often  over  shoes 
in  water.  However,  it  was  the  cause  of  my  falling  in  with  an  old  man  and  a 
boy,  who  were  cutting  and  piling  up  turf  for  fuel ; and  I had  a good  deal  of 
talk  with  them,  about  the  manner  of  preparing  the  turf^  and  the  price  it  sells 
at.  They  gave  mo,  too,  a creature  I never  saw  before— a young  viper,  which 
they  had  just  killed,  together  with  iU  dam.  I have  seen  several  common 
snakes,  but  this  is  thicker  in  proportion,  and  of  a darker  color  than  they  are. 

T.  True.  Vipers  frequent  those  turfy  boggy  grounds  pretty  much,  and  I 
have  known  several  turf-cutters  bitten  by  them. 

W.  They  are  very  venomous,  are  they  not  ? 

T.  Enough  so  to  make  their  wounds  painful  and  dangerous,  though  they 
seldom  prove  fatal 

W.  Well — I then  took  my  course  up  to  the  windmill  on  tho  mount.  I 
climbed  up  tho  steps  of  the  mill  in  order  to  get  a better  view  of  the  country 
round.  What  an  extensive  prospect!  I counted  fifteen  church  steeples ; and 
I saw  several  gentlemen’s  houses  peeping  out  from  the  midst  of  green  woods 
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and  plantations ; and  I could  trace  the  windings  of  tlio  river  all  along  tho  low 
grounds,  till  it  was  lost  behind  a ridge  of  hiiia.  But  Til  tell  you  what  1 mean 
to  do,  if  you  will  give  me  leave. 

7!  What  is  that? 

W.  I will  go  again,  and  take  with  me  Carey’s  county  map,  by  which  I 
shall  probably  bo  able  to  make  out  most  of  the  places. 

7!  You  shall  have  it,  and  I will  go  with  you,  and  take  my  pocket  spying* 
glass. 

W.  I shall  bo  very  glad  of  that.  Well— a thought  struck  me,  that  ns  tho 
bill  is  called  Camp^tnount,  there  might  probably  be  some  remains  of  ditches 
and  mounds,  with  which  I have  read  that  camps  were  surrounded.  And  I 
really  bidieve  I discovered  something  of  that  sort  running  round  one  side  of 
the  roounL  4 

T.  Very  likely  you  might.  I know  antiquaries  have  described  such  re- 
mains as  existing  there,  which  some  suppose  to  bo  Roman,  others  Danish.  Wo 
will  examine  them  further  when  we  go. 

W.  From  the  hill  I went  straight  down  to  tho  meadows  below,  and  walked 
on  the  side  of  a brook  that  runs  into  the  river.  It  was  all  bordered  with  rt^eds, 
nnd  flags,  and  tall  flowering  plants,  quite  dilTercnt  from  those  I had  seen  on  tho 
heath.  As  I was  getting  down  the  bank  to  reach  one  of  tiiem,  1 heanl  some- 
thing plunge  into  the  water  near  mo.  It  was  a largo  walcr-mt,  and  I saw  it 
Awim  over  to  the  other  side,  and  go  into  its  hole.  There  were  a groiit  many 
large  dragon  Hies  all  about  the  stream.  I caughtonc  of  the  finest,  and  have  got 
him  hero  in  a leaf.  But  how  1 louged  to  catch  a bird  that  I saw  hovering  over 
the  water,  and  every  now  and  then  darting  down  into  it!  It  was  all  over  a 
mixture  of  the  most  beautiful  green  and  blue,  with  some  orange  color.  It  was 
somewhat  less  tlian  a thrush,  and  had  a largo  head  and  bill,  and  a short  tail. 

T.  I can  tell  you  what  that  bird  was — a kingfl^licr,  tho  celebrated  halcyon 
of  the  ancients,  about  which  so  many  tales  are  told.  It  lives  on  flsh,  whicli  it 
catches  in  tho  manner  you  saw.  It  builds  in  holies  in  the  banks ; and  is  a shy, 
retired  bird,  never  to  be  soon  far  from  the  stream  wliere  it  inhabits. 

W.  I must  try  to  got  another  sight  of  him,  for  1 never  saw  a bird  that 
pleased  me  so  much.  Well,  1 followed  this  little  brook  till  it  entered  the  river, 
and  then  took  tho  path  that  runs  along  the  bunk.  Ou  llie  opposite  side  I ob- 
served several  little  birds  running  along  the  shore,  and  making  a piping  noise. 
T1»oy  were  brown  and  white,  and  about  ns  big  as  a snipe. 

T.  I suppose  they  were  sand*pi(>crs,  one  of  the  numerous  family  of  birds 
that  get  their  living  by  wading  among  tho  slinllows,  and  picking  up  worms  and 
in-seet.s. 

H'  Tlioro  were  a great  many  swallows,  too,  sporting  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  that  entertained  me  with  their  motioria  Sometimes  they  dashed 
into  the  stream;  sometimes  they  pursued  one  another  so  quickly,  that  the  eye 
could  scarcely  follow  them.  In  one  place,  where  a high  steep  sand-bunk  ro.se 
directly  above  the  river,  I observed  many  of  them  go  in  and  out  of  holes,  with 
wliich  the  bonk  wa.s  bored  full. 

T.  Those  were  sand-martins,  the  smallest  of  our  four  species  of  swallows. 
They  are  of  a raotiso-color  above,  and  white  btuieatli.  They  make  tlicir  nests, 
nnd  bring  up  their  young  in  those  liolcs,  which  run  a grout  depth,  and  by  their 
situation  are  secure  from  all  plunderers, 

W.  A little  further  I saw  a man  in  a boat,  who  was  catching  eels  in  an  odd 
way.  lie  had  a long  pole,  with  broad  iron  prongs  at  the  end,  just  like  Nep- 
tune’s trident,  only  there  were  flve  instead  of  three.  This  he  pushed  straight 
down  into  the  mud,  in  tho  deepest  parts  of  tho  river,  and  fetched  up  the  eels 
Bticking  l>etweeQ  tho  prongs. 

T.  1 liavo  seen  this  method.  It  is  called,  spearing  of  eels. 

W.  While  I was  looking  at  him,  a heron  came  flying  over  roy  head,  with 
his  largo  fluffing  wings.  He  alighted  at  tho  next  turn  of  tho  river,  and  I 
crept  soflly  behind  the  bank  to  watch  his  motions.  He  had  waded  inb^  the 
water  as  far  as  his  long  legs  would  carry  him,  and  was  standing  with  his  neck 
drawn  in,  looking  intently  on  the  stream.  Presently  he  darted  his  long  bill  as 
quick  as  lightning  into  tho  water,  and  drew  out  a fish,  which  be  swallowed.  I, 
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saw  liirn  catch  another  in  the  same  manner.  He  then  took  alarm  at  some  noiso 
1 made,  otid  flew  away  slowly  to  a w'ood  at  some  distance,  where  he  settled. 

T.  Probably  his  nest  was  there,  for  herons  build  upon  tbe  loftiest  tree  tlicy 
can  find,  and  sometimes  in  society  totfelher,  like  rooks.  Formerly,  when  ihcso 
birds  were  valued  for  the  amusement  of  hawking,  muuy  gentlemen  hod  their 
and  a few  are  still  remaining. 

ir.  I think  they  arc  the  largest  wild  birds  we  have. 

T.  They  are  of  great  length  and  spread  of  wing,  but  their  bodies  ore  com^ 
parutively  small. 

ir.  I tlieu  turned  homewards  across  the  mcadotK's,  where  I stopped  awhile 
to  look  at  a largo  fiock  of  starlings,  which  kept  flying  about  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. I could  not  tell  at  first  what  to  make  of  them ; for  they  rose  altogether 
from  the  ground  as  thick  as  a swarm  of  boes,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
kind  of  black  cloud  hovering  over  the  field.  After  taking  a short  round  lliey 
settled  again,  and  presi-ntly  roso  again  in  the  same  manner.  1 dare  suiy  there 
were  hundreds  of  them. 

T.  Perha|)S  so ; for  in  the  fenny  countries  their  flocks  are  so  numerous  as 
to  break  down  whole  acres  of  reeds,  by  settling  on  them.  This  disjKwilion  of 
sliirlirigs  to  fly  in  close  swarms,  was  remarked  even  by  Homer,  who  compares 
the  foe  tlyiug  from  one  of  his  iieroes,  to  a clovd  of  starlings  retiring  dismayed 
at  tl»e  approach  of  the  hawk. 

IP,  Alter  I had  led  the  meadows,  I crossed  the  conifields  In  the  way  to  our 
house,  and  passed  clo«;  by  a deep  marl  pit.  Looking  into  it,  I saw.  on  one  of 
the  sides,  a cluster  of  what  I took  to  be  shells;  and  ujK>n  gt>lngdown,  I picked 
up  a clod  of  marl,  w'hicli  was  quite  full  of  them ; but  liow  sea  shells  could  get 
tlicrc,  1 can  not  imagine. 

7!  I do  not  wonder  at  your  surprise,  since  many  philosophers  have  been 
much  iH'rjdexed  to  account  for  the  same  appearance.  It  is  tiot  uncommon  to 
find  great  quantities  of  shells  and  relics  of  marine  animals,  evun  in  the  bowels 
of  bigli  mountains,  very  remote  fn^m  the  sea, 

U'.  I got  to  tlie  high  Odd  next  to  our  house  just  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
and  1 sic^  looking  at  it  till  it  was  quite  lost.  What  a glorious  sight  I Tlio 
clouds  were  tinged  with  purple  and  crimson,  and  yellow  of  all  shadesand  hues, 
and  tho  clear  sky  varied  from  blue  to  a fine  green  at  the  horijum.  B»it  hmv 
large  the  sun  apj)car8  just  as  it  sets  I 1 think  it  seems  twice  as  big  as  when  it 
is  over  hood. 

T.  It  does  so;  and  you  may  probably  have  observed  the  same  apparent  en- 
largoiiu'iit  of  tho  moon  at  its  rising. 

vr.  I have;  hut  pray  what  is  tho  reason  of  this? 

7.  It  is  an  optical  deception,  depending  upon  principles  which  1 can  not 
well  explain  to  you.  till  you  know  more  of  that  branch  of  science.  But  what 
a number  of  new  ideas  this  aflernoou's  walk  has  afl'nrded  you?  1 do  nut  won- 
der lliut  you  found  it  amusing:  it  has  been  very  instructive,  loo.  Bid  you  seo 
notliing  of  all  these  sights,  Robt^rtf 

H.  I saw  some  of  them,  but  I did  not  take  particular  notice  of  them. 

T.  Why  not? 

H.  I do  not  know.  1 did  not  care  about  them ; and  I made  the  best  of  my 
w ay  homa 

T.  That  w'ould  hnvo  been  right,  if  you  had  been  sent  on  a messago;  but  a.s 
you  only  walked  for  aiimsement,  it  would  hnvo  been  wiser  to  have  sought  r»ut 
ns  many  sources  of  it  as  possibla  But  so  it  is— one  nrum  w*alks  timmgh  the 
w'orlii  with  his  eyes  open,  and  another  with  them  shut ; and  ujKin  this  differ- 
ence depends  all  the  superiority  of  knowledge  tho  one  acquires  above  iho 
other.  I have  knowm  sailors  who  had  l>een  in  all  tho  qunrU*rs  of  the  W'orld, 
and  could  tell  you  nothing  but  tlie  signs  of  the  tlppling-houses  they  frequentcii 
in  dificrent  ports  nnd  the  price  and  quality  of  the  liquor.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
a Franklin  could  not  cross  tlio  channel  without  making  some  observations  use- 
ful to  mankind.  While  many  a vacant  thoughtless  youth  is  whirled  liirough- 
out  Kuropo  without  gaining  a single  idea  worth  crossing  a street  for,  the  (*b- 
serving  eye  and  inquiring  mind  find  matter  of  ininrovemcnt  and  delight  in 
every  ramble  in  town  and  country.  Do  you  then,  contlnne  to  make 

use  of  your  eyes ; aud  you,  Hubert,  learn  that  eyes  were  given  you  to  use. 
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VANNERS,  OB  0000  EEHATIOB. 

Mahnbss,  Behavior  or  Good  Breeding,  holds  an  important  place  in 
every  scheme  of  liberal  culture.  It  has  been  variously  deBned  or 
rather  described — by  Swift  ' as  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy 
•with  whom  we  converse  by  Chesterfield  ‘ as  the  result  of  much 
good  sense,  some  good  nature,  and  a little  self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  others,  and  with  a view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  from 
them,’  and  again  as  that  ‘ without  which  the  scholar  is  a pedant, 
the  philosopher  a cynic,  the  soldier  a brute,  and  every  man  disagreea- 
ble by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  ‘ as  the  silent  and  subtle  lan- 
guage of  the  figure,  movement  and  gesture,  and  the  whole  action 
of  the  human  machine by  Landor  ‘ as  a power,  which  takes 
away  the  weight  and  galling  from  any  other  power  we  may  exor- 
cise, and  the  want  of  which  always  leaves  room  for  a suspicion  of 
folly;’  by  Steele  ‘as  supplying  the  small  change  for  ordinary 
traffic,  even  if  the  coffers  arc  filled  with  gold  ;’  by  Lord  Chatham, 
as  ‘ benevolence  in  trifles,  or  the  preference  of  others  to  ourselves 
in  the  little  doily,  hourly  occurrences  in  the  commerce  of  life.  The 
habitual  attention  to  the  little  wants  of  those  wo  are  with,  by 
which  we  prevent  or  remove  them.’  It  is  in  brief  the  application 
of  the  Christian  Rulo  ‘ of  doing  nnto  others  as  we  would  have 
others  do  nnto  us,’  in  the  small  as  well  as  the  great  matters  of  life. 

Good  sense,  a sincere  desire  to  please,  quick  observation  and 
analysis  of  the  subtle  influonocs  which  go  out  from  the  presence, 
^>eech  and  movements  of  a well-bred  person,  and  the  frequenting 
the  society  of  men  and  women,  to  whom  good  manners  is  an  uncon- 
scious habit — are  the  best  school  and  teachers  of  this  branch  of  social 
tnuning. 

We  propose  to  bring  together  suggestions  which  have  received 
the  stamp  of  success,  for  the  cultivation  of  this  social  virtue  and 
grace  of  character — not  the  chief  end  of  man  here  below,  but 
the  Corinthian  capital  of  the  solid  fabric  of  a consummate  edu- 
cation. 
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JONATHAN  SWIFT,  D.D. 

The  following  suggestions  constitute  “ TTie  treatise  on  Good 
Manners  and  Good  Breeding”  which  was  published  soon  after  the 
Dean’s  death,  and  are  substantially  the  same  as  printed  in  No.  20 
of  the  Tatler,  issued  March  6,  1710-11.  They  have  been  very 
much  praised  as  “ containing  the  substance  of  all  the  doctrine  on 
this  subject.” 

OOOD  HANNEB.S. 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with  whom 
we  converse. 

Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is  tlio  best  bred  in  the 
company. 

As  the  best  law  is  founded  upon  reason,  so  arc  the  best  man- 
ners. And  as  some  lawyers  have  introduced  unreasonable  things 
into  common  law,  so  likewise  many  teachers  have  introduced  absurd 
things  into  common  good  manners. 

One  principal  point  of  this  art  is,  to  suit  our  behavior  to  the 
three  several  degrees  of  men ; our  snperiors,  our  equals,  and  those 
below  us. 

For  instance,  to  press  either  of  the  two  former  to  eat  or  drink  is 
a breach  of  manners ; but  a tradesman  or  a farmer  must  be  thus 
treated,  or  else  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  they  are 
welcome. 

I’ride,  ill-nature,  and  want  of  sense,  arc  the  three  great  sources 
of  ill-manners : without  some  one  of  these  defects,  no  man  will  be- 
have himself  ill  for  want  of  experience,  or  of  what,  in  the  language 
of  fools,  is  called  kuowing  the  world. 

I defy  any  one  to  assign  an  incident  wherein  reason  will  not  di- 
rect us  what  to  say  or  do  in  company,  if  we  are  not  misled  by 
pride  or  ill-nature. 

Therefore  I insist  that  good  sense  is  the  principal  foundation  of 
good  manners;  but  because  the  former  is  a gift  which  very  few 
among  mankind  are  possessed  of,  therefore  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  fixing  some  rules  upon  common  be- 
havior best  suited  to  their  general  customs  or  fannies,  as  a kind  of 
artificial  good  sense,  to  supply  the  defects  of  reason.  Without 
which  the  gentlemanly  part  of  dunces  would  bo  perpetually  at  cnffii, 
as  they  seldom  fail  when  they  happen  to  be  drunk,  or  engaged  in 
squabbles  about  women  or  play.  And,  God  be  thanked,  there 
hardly  happens  a duel  in  a year,  which  may  not  be  imputed  to  one 
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of  these  three  motives.  Upon  which  account,  I should  be  exceed- 
ingly sorry  to  find  the  legislature  make  any  new  laws  against  the 
practice  of  duelling ; because  the  methods  arc  easy  and  many  for  a 
wise  man  to  avoid  a quarrel  with  honor,  or  engage  in  it  with  inno- 
cence. And  I can  discover  no  political  evil  in  suffering  bullies, 
sharpers,  and  rakes,  to  rid  the  world  of  each  other  by  a method  of 
their  own,  where  the  law  has  not  been  able  to  find  an  expedient. 

As  the  common  forms  of  good  manners  were  intended  fur  regn- 
lating  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  weak  understandings;  so  they 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  were  con- 
trived. For  these  people  have  fallen  into  a needless  and  endless 
way  of  multiplying  ceremonies,  which  have  been  extremely  trouble- 
some to  those  who  practice  them,  and  insupportable  to  everybody 
else  : insomuch  that  wise  men  are  often  more  uneasy  at  the  over- 
civility of  these  refiners  than  they  could  possibly  bo  in  the  conver- 
sation of  peasants  or  mechanics. 

The  impertinencies  of  this  ceremonial  behavior  are  nowhere  bet- 
ter seen  than  at  those  tables  where  the  ladies  preside,  who  value 
themselves  npon  account  of  their  good-breeding ; where  a man 
must  reckon  upon  passing  an  boar  without  doing  any  one  thing  he 
has  a mind  to ; unless  he  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  break  through  all 
the  settled  decorum  of  the  family.  She  determines  what  he  loves 
best,  and  how  much  he  shall  eat;  and  if  the  master  of  the  house 
happens  to  be  of  the  same  disposition,  he  proceeds  in  the  same 
tyrannical  manner  to  prescribe  in  the  drinking  part : at  the  same 
time  yon  are  nnder  the  necessity  of  answering  a thousand  apologies 
for  your  entertainment.  And  although  a good  deal  of  this  humor 
is  pretty  well  worn  off'  among  many  people  of  the  best  fashion,  yet 
too  much  of  it  still  remains,  cspeeially  in  the  country  ; where  an 
honest  gentleman  assured  me,  that  having  been  kept  four  days 
against  his  will  at  a friend's  house,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
hiding  his  boots,  locking  up  the  stable,  and  other  contrivances  of 
the  like  nature,  he  conld  not  remember,  from  the  moment  he  came 
into  the  house  to  the  moment  he  left  it,  any  one  thing  wherein  bis 
inclination  was  not  directly  contradicted ; as  if  the  whole  family 
had  entered  into  a combination  to  torment  him. 

But,  beside  all  this,  it  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  many 
foolish  and  ridicnlons  accidents  I hare  observed  among  these  unfoi^ 
tnnate  proselytes  to  ceremony.  I have  seen  a duchess  fairly  knocked 
down,  by  the  precipitancy  of  an  officious  coxcomb  running  to  save 
her  the  trouble  of  opening  a door.  I remember,  npon  a birthday 
at  court,  a great  lady  was  rendered  utterly  disconsolate  by  a dish 
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of  sauce  let  fall  by  a page  directly  upon  her  head-dress  and  brocade, 
while  she  gave  a sudden  turn  to  her  elbow  npon  some  point  of 
ceremony  with  the  person  who  sat  next  to  her.  Monsieur  Buys, 
the  Dutch  envoy,  who.se  politics  and  manners  were  much  of  a size, 
brought  a son  with  him,  about  thirteen  years  old,  to  a great  table 
at  court.  The  boy  and  his  father,  whatever  they  put  on  their 
plates,  they  first  offered  round  in  order,  to  every  person  in  com- 
pany ; so  that  we  could  not  get  a minute’s  quiet  during  the  whole 
dinner.  At  last  their  two  plates  happened  to  encounter,  and  with 
so  much  violence,  that,  being  china,  they  broke  in  twenty  pieces, 
and  stained  half  the  company  with  wet  sweetmeats  and  cream. 

There  is  a pedantry  in  manners,  as  in  all  arts  and  sciences ; and 
sometimes  in  trades.  Pedantry  is  properly  the  over-rating  of  any 
kind  of  knowledge  we  pretend  to.  And  if  that  kind  of  knowledge 
be  a trifle  in  itself,  the  pedantry  is  the  greater.  For  which  reason 
I look  upon  fiddlers,  dancing-masters,  heralds,  masters  of  the  cere- 
mony, Ac.,  to  be  greater  pedants  than  Lipsius,  or  the  elder  Scal- 
iger.  With  this  kind  of  pedants,  the  court,  while  I knew  it,  was 
always  plentifully  stocked ; 1 mean  from  the  gentleman  usher  (at 
least)  inclusive,  downward  to  the  gentleman  porter : who  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  most  insignificant  race  of  people  that  this 
island  can  afford,  and  with  the  smallest  tincture  of  good  mannci-s ; 
which  is  the'  only  trade  they  profess.  For,  being  wholly  illiterate, 
and  conversing  chiefly  with  each  other,  they  reduce  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  breeding  within  the  forms  and  circles  of  their  several  offices : 
and,  as  they  are  below  the  notice  of  ministers,  they  live  and  die  in 
court  under  all  revolutions,  with  great  obsequiousness  to  those  who 
arc  in  any  degree  of  credit  or  favor,  and  with  rudeness  and  inso- 
lence to  everybody  else.  Whence  I have  long  concluded,  that 
good  manners  are  not  a plant  of  the  court  growth : for  if  they 
were,  those  people,  who  have  understandings  directly  of  a level  for 
such  acquirements,  who  have  served  such  long  apprenticeships  to 
nothing  else,  would  certainly  have  picked  them  up.  For,  as  to  the 
great  officers,  who  attend  the  prince’s  person  or  oonnoils,  or  pre- 
side in  his  family,  they  are  a transient  body,  who  have  no  better  a 
title  to  good  manners  than  their  neighbors,  nor  will  probably  have 
recourse  to  gentlemen  ushers  for  instruction.  So  that  1 know  little 
to  be  learned  at  court  upon  this  bead,  except  in  the  material  cir- 
cumstance of  dress ; wherein  the  authority  of  the  maids  of  honor 
must  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  almost  equal  to  that  of  a ffivorite 
actress. 

I make  a difference  between  good  manners  and  good  breeding; 
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although,  in  order  to  vary  my  exproesion,  I am  sometimes  forced  to 
confound  them.  By  the  first,  I only  understand  the  art  of  remem- 
bering and  applying  certain  settled  forms  of  general  behavior.  But 
good-breeding  is  of  a much  larger  extent ; for,  beside  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  literature  sufficient  to  qualify  a gentleman  for  read- 
ing a play  or  a political  pamphlet,  it  takes  in  a great  compass  of 
knowledge ; no  less  than  that  of  dancing,  fighting,  gaming,  mak- 
ing the  circle  of  Italy,  riding  the  great  horse,  and  speaking  French; 
not  to  mention  some  other  secondary  or  subaltern  accomplish- 
ments, which  are  more  easily  acquired.  So  that  the  dificrence  be- 
tween good  breeding  and  good  manners  lies  in  this,  that  the  former 
can  not  be  attained  to  by  the  best  understandings  without  study 
and  labor ; whereas  a tolerable  degree  of  reason  will  instruct  us  in 
every  part  of  good  manners,  without  other  assistance. 

I can  think  of  nothing  more  useful  upon  this  subject  than  to 
point  out  some  particulars,  wherein  the  very  essentials  of  good 
manners  are  concerned,  the  neglect  or  perverting  of  which  dues 
very  much  duturb  the  good  commerce  of  the  world,  by  introducing 
a traffic  of  mutual  uneasiness  in  most  companica 

First,  A.  necessary  part  of  good  manners  is  a punctual  observance 
ot  time  at  our  own  dwellings,  or  those  of  others,  or  at  third 
places ; whether  upon  matter  of  civility,  business,  or  diversion  ; 
which  rule,  though  it  be  a plain  dictate  of  common  reason,  yet  the 
greatest  minister  I ever  knew  was  the  greatest  trespasser  against  it; 
by  which  all  his  business  doubled  upon  him,  and  placed  him  in  a 
continual  arrear.  Upon  which  I often  used  to  rally  him,  as  de- 
ficient in  point  of  good  manners.  I have  known  more  than  one 
ambassador  and  secretary  of  state,  with  a very  moderate  portion  of 
intellectuals,  execute  their  offices  with  good  success  and  applause, 
by  the  mere  force  of  exactness  and  regularity.  If  you  duly  ob- 
serve time  for  the  service  of  another,  it  doubles  the  obligation ; if 
upon  your  own  account,  it  would  be  manifest  folly,  as  well  as  in- 
gratitude, bo  neglect  it ; if  both  are  concerned,  to  make  your  equal 
or  inferior  attend  on  yon  to  bis  own  disadvantage  is  pride  and  in- 
justice i 

Ignorance  of  forma  can  not  properly  be  styled  ill  manners,  be-  ^ 
cause  forms  are  subject  to  frequent  changes  ; and  consequently,  i 
being  not  founded  npon  reason,  are  beneath  a wise  man's  regard. 
Besides,  they  vary  in  every  country;  and  after  a short  period  of  ^ 
time,  very  frequently  in  the  same ; so  that  a man  who  travels  must 
needs  be  at  first  a stranger  to  them  in  every  court  through  which 
be  passes ; and,  perhaps,  at  hia  return,  aa  much  a stranger  in  his 
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own ; and  after  all,  they  are  easier  to  be  remembered  or  foi^otten 
than  faces  or  names. 

Indeed,  among  the  many  impcrtinencics  that  superficial  young 
men  bring  with  them  from  abroad,  this  bigotry  of  forms  is  one  of 
the  principal,  and  more  predominant  than  the  rest ; who  look  upon 
them  not  only  as  if  they  were  matters  capable  of  admitting  of 
choice,  but  even  as  points  of  importance ; and  are  therefore  zealous 
on  all  occasions  to  introduce  and  propagate  the  new  forms  and  fash- 
ions they  have  brought  back  with  them ; so  that,  usually  speaking, 
the  worst  bred  person  in  company  is  a young  traveler  just  returned 
from  abroad. 

Bintt  on  Good  ifarmers,  by  Swift. 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  every  reasonable  person  in 
the  company  easy,  and  to  be  easy  ourselves. 

What  passes  fur  good  manners  in  the  world  generally  produces 
quite  contrary  effects. 

Many  persons,  of  both  sexes,  whom  I have  known,  and  who 
passed  for  well-bred  in  their  own  and  the  world’s  opinion,  are  the 
most  troublesome  in  company  to  others  and  themselvc.s. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  instance  of  ill-manners  as  fiattety.  If  yon 
flatter  all  the  company,  you  please  none  : if  you  flatter  only  one  or 
two,  you  affront  the  rest. 

Flattery  is  the  worst  and  falsest  way  of  showing  our  esteem. 

Argument,  as  usually  managed,  is  the  worst  sort  of  conversation ; 
as  it  is  generally  in  books  the  worst  sort  of  reading. 

Good  conversation  is  not  to  be  expected  in  much  company,  be- 
cause few  listen,  and  there  is  continual  interruption.  But  good  or 
ill  manners  are  discovered,  let  the  company  be  ever  so  laige. 

Perpetual  aiming  at  wit  a very  bad  part  of  conversation.  It  is 
done  to  support  a character ; it  generally  fails : it  is  a sort  of  insult 
on  the  company,  and  a constraint  npon  the  speaker. 

For  a man  to  talk  in  his  own  trade,  or  business,  or  faculty,  is  a 
great  breach  of  good  manners.  Divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  sol- 
diers, particularly  poets,  are  frequently  guilty  of  this  weakness. 

Courts  are  the  worst  of  all  schools  to  teach  good  manners. 

A courtly  bow,  or  gait,  or  dress,  are  no  part  of  good  manners ; 
and  therefore  every  man  of  good  understanding  is  capable  of  being 
well-bred  npon  any  occasion. 

To  speak  in  such  a manner  as  may  possibly  offend  any  reasonable 
person  in  company,  is  the  highest  instance  of  ill  manners.  Good 
manners  chiefly  consist  in  action,  not  in  words.  Modesty  and 
humility  the  chief  ingredients. 
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MOSET — ITS  ACQUISITION  AND  UAKAQEMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  no  one  subject  on  wliich  the  young — of  either  sex,  and  in 
ail  conditions  and  professions,  and  especially  those  who  aim  at  high 
scholarship  and  culture,  and  desire  to  live  with  character,  independ- 
ence, and  power — need  to  form  clear  conceptions  and  practical  aims, 
than  on  money — its  acquisition,  utilities,  and  management.  In  this 
country,  the  art  of  acquisition  is  pretty  well  understood  ; for  which 
we  ore  indebted,  mainly,  to  the  necessities  of  a poor  but  intelligent 
ancestry,  and  the  possession  of  rich  but  umlevelopcd  material  and 
facilities,  but  in  no  small  degree  to  the  maxims  of  Poor  RicnARD, 
which,  by  household  and  school-book  repetition,  have  become  in- 
wrought  into  the  texture  of  every  American  mind.  But  with  in- 
creased prosperity,  we  have  enough  of  prodigal  spending,  as  well  ns 
munificent  giving;  but  there  is  a sad  sacrifice  of  health,  intellect, 
and  conscience  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  still  larger  waste  of 
happiness,  utilities,  and  power  in  its  management  and  final  disposi- 
tion. On  all  of  these  points,  our  English  literature  is  rich  with 
APPLES  OP  GOLD — the  uordt  of  the  wiu. 

DR.  FRASELIK  AS  POOR  RICRABD. 

TRE  WAT  TO  WEALTH. 

The  sayings  in  the  following  paper  were  first  published  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  (bom  at  Boston,  in  1706,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1790)  in  successive  issues  of  an  almanac  entitled  “ Poor  Richard,  ” 
and  subsequently  printed  under  the  name  of  The  Way  to  Wealth: 

Courteous  Reader, 

I have  heard  that  nothing  gives  an  author  so  great  pleasure  as  to  find  hla 
works  respectfully  quoted  by  others.  J udge,  then,  how  much  I must  have 
been  gratified  by  an  incident  I am  going  to  relate  to  you.  I stopped  my 
horse  lately,  where  a great  number  of  people  were  collected  at  an 
auction  of  merchants’  goods.  Tlie  hour  of  the  sale  not  being  come,  they 
were  conversing  on  the  badness  of  the  times ; and  one  of  the  company 
called  to  a plain,  clean  old  man,  with  white  locks,  “ Pray,  father  Abra- 
ham, what  think  you  of  the  times?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes  quite 
ruin  the  country  T how  shall  we  be  ever  able  to  pay  them  ? MTiat 
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would  jrou  advise  us  to?'*  Father  Abraham  stood  up,  and  replied,  “ If 
you  would  have  my  advice,  I will  give  it  you  in  short ; * for  a word  to 
the  wise  is  enough/  as  poor  Kichard  says/*  They  joined  in  desiring 
him  to  speak  his  mind,  and,  gathering  round  him,  he  proceeded  os 
follows : 

**  Friends,*’  said  he,  *'  the  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy ; and,  if  those 
laid  on  by  the  government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might 
more  easily  dlsoliargo  them;  but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more 
grievous  to  some  of  us.  Wo  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness, 
three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our  folly ; 
and  from  these  taxes  the  commissioners  cannot  case  or  deliver  us  by 
allowing  an  abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  advice,  and 
something  may  be  done  for  us ; ‘ God  helps  them  that  help  themselves/ 
as  poor  Richard  says. 

. *'  I.  It  would  bo  thought  a hard  government  that  should  tax  its  people 
one>tenth  part  of  their  time  to  be  employed  in  its  senrioe ; but  idleness 
taxes  many  of  us  much  more  : sloth,  by  bringing  on  diseases,  absolutely 
shortens  life.  * Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  tlian  labor  wears ; while 
the  used  key  is  always  bright/  os  Poor  Richard  saya  ’ But  dost  thou 
love  life,  then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff*  life  is  made  of/ 
as  Poor  Richard  says.  How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we  spend 
in  sleep ! forgetting  tliat  * Tlie  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry/  and  that 
* there  will  l>o  sleeping  enough  in  the  grave,’  os  Poor  Richard  says. 

* If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time  must  be/ 
as  Poor  Richard  says, ' the  greatest  prodigality ; ’ since,  as  he  clsewlicre 
tells  us,  ’ Lost  time  is  never  found  again ; and  what  we  call  time  enough, 
always  proves  little  enough/  I^et  us  then  up  and  bo  doing,  and  doing  to 
the  purix>se,  so  by  diligence  shall  wo  do  more  with  less  perplexity, 
'Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  all  easy;*  and  * he  that 
riseth  late,  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake  his  bnsinc^  at 
night;*  while  laziness  travels  so  slowly,  that  poverty  soon  overtakes 
him.  'Drive  thy  business, let  not  that  drive  thee;’  and  'early  to  bed, 
and  early  to  rise,  makes  a man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise/  as  Poor 
Richard  says. 

So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for  better  times  t Wo  may 
make  these  times  better,  if  we  bestir  ourselves.  'Industry  need  not 
wish,  and  he  that  lives  upon  hopes  will  die  fasting.*  ' There  are  no  gains 
without  pains;  then  help  hands,  for  I have  no  lands;*  or  if  I have,  they 
are  smartly  taxed.  ' He  that  hath  a trade,  hath  an  estate ; and  he  that 
hath  a calling,  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honor/  as  Poor  Richard  says ; 
but  then  the  trade  must  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  welt  followed,  or 
neither  the  estate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us  to  pay  our  taxe.^.  If  we 
are  industrious,  we  shall  never  starve ; for  ' at  the  workingman’s  house 
hunger  looks  In,  but  dares  not  enter.*  Nor  will  the  bailiff*  or  the  constable 
enter,  for  * industry  pays  debts,  while  despair  Increaseth  them/  What 
though  you  have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich  relation  left  a legacy, 
' Diligence  Is  the  mother  of  good  luck,  and  God  gives  all  things  to  indns* 
try.*  ' Then  plough  deep,  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  shall  have  com 
to  sell  and  to  keep.*  Work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  (or  you  know  not 
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how  much  you  m«y  be  hindered  to-morrow.  ' One  to-day  ia  worth  two 
to-morrows/  as  Poor  Richard  says ; and  farther.  ‘ Never  leave  that  till 
to-morrow,  which  you  can  do  UMiay.’  If  you  were  a servant,  would  you 
not  bo  ashamed  that  a good  master  should  catch  you  idle  ? Are  you  then 
your  own  master?  Be  ashamed  to  catcli  yourself  idle,  when  there  ia  so 
much  to  bo  done  for  yourself,  your  family,  your  country,  and  your  king. 
Uandie  your  tools  without  dlittens : remember,  that  * The  cat  in  giores 
catclies  no  mice,’  as  Poor  Richard  says.  It  is  true  there  ia  much  to  be 
done,  and,  perhaps,  you  are  weak-handed;  but  stick  to  it  steadily,  and 
you  wiii  see  great  eSects ; for  ‘ Constant  dropping  wears  away  stones ; ’ 
and  ‘ by  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse  ate  in  two  the  cable ; ' and  ‘ iiuie 
strokes  feii  great  oaks.' 

" Methinks  I hoar  some  of  you  say,  ' Must  a man  aObrd  himself  no 
leisure ? ‘ I will  tell  thee,  my  friend,  what  Poor  Richard  says : ' Employ 
tiiy  time  well,  if  thou  meanest  to  gain  leisure ; and,  since  thou  art  not 
sure  of  a minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour.’  Leisure  is  time  for  doing 
something  useful ; this  leisure  the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  the 
lazy  man  never;  for  'A  life  of  leisnre  and  a life  of  laziness  are  two 
things.  Many,  without  labor,  would  live  by  their  wits  only,  but  they 
break  for  want  of  stock;’  whereas  indu.stry  gives  comfort,  and  plenty, 
and  respect.  ' Fly  pleasures  and  they  will  follow  yon.’  ' 'The  diligent 
spinner  has  a large  shift : and  now  I have  a sheep  and  a cow,  everybody 
bids  me  good  morrow.* 

“ II.  But  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  be  steady,  settled,  and 
careful,  and  oversee  our  own  afikirs  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  trust  too 
much  to  others,  for,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 

* I never  mw  on  oft  removed  tree. 

Nor  yet  an  oft  removed  fhmllj, 

That  throve  so  well  aa  those  that  settled  be.' 

" And  again,  ‘ Three  removes  is  as  bad  as  a fire ; ’ and  again, ' Keep  thy 
shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thoe  ;’  and  again,  ’ If  you  would  have  your 
business  done,  go ; if  not,  send ; ’ and  again, 

' Ue  that  bj  the  ploogh  would  thrive, 

HUnaeif  must  either  bold  or  drive.’ 

And  again,  ‘ The  eye  of  the  master  will  do  more  work  than  both  his 
hands;’  and  again,  * Want  of  care  does  us  more  damage  than  want  of 
knowledge ; ' and  again,  ‘ Not  to  oversea  workmen,  is  to  leave  them  your 
purse  open.’  Trusting  too  much  to  others’  care  is  the  ruin  of  many ; 
for  ‘ In  the  affitlrs  of  this  world,  men  are  saved,  not  by  faith,  but  by  the 
want  of  it ; ’ bat  a man’s  own  care  ia  profitable,  for,  ‘ If  you  would  have 
a faithful  servant,  and  one  that  you  like,  serve  yourself.’  ‘ A little  neg- 
lect ma^  breed  great  inlochief ; ” for  want  of  a nail  the  shoe  was  lost ; for 
want  of  a shoo  tlte  horse  was  lost ; and  for  want  of  a horse  the  rider 
was  lost,’  being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy ; all  for  want  of  a 
little  care  about  a horse-shoe  nail. 

" III.  So  much  for  industry,  my  friends,  and  attention  to  one's  own 
business ; but  to  tiuwe  we  must  add  frugality,  if  we  would  make  our 
industry  more  certainly  successful.  A man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to 
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Bare  as  be  gets,  keep  his  nose  all  his  life  to  the  grindstone,  and  dlo  not 
worth  a groat  at  last.  * A fat  kitchen  makes  a lean  will ; ‘ and, 

* Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  getting, 

Since  women  for  tea  forsook  spinning  and  knlttlne, 

And  uen  for  paneb  forsook  hewing  and  rplitting.' 

‘If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  saving, ^s  well  as  of  getting.'  'The 
Indies  have  not  made  Spain  rich,  because  her  out-goes  are  greater  than 
her  in-oomes.' 

“ Away  then  with  your  expensive  follies,  and  you  will  not  then  have 
so  much  cause  to  complain  of  hard  times,  heavy  taxes,  and  chargeable 
families ; for 

* Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit, 

Make  the  wealth  small,  and  the  want  great.* 

And  farther,  ‘ What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  children.' 
You  may  think,  perhaps,  ttiat  a little  tea,  or  a little  punch  now  and  then, 
diet  a little  more  CMtly,  clothes  a little  finer,  and  a little  entertainment 
now  and  then,  can  bo  no  groat  matter ; but  remember,  * Many  a little 
makes  a mickle.'  Beware  of  little  expenses ; * A small  leak  will  sink  a 
great  ship,'  as  Poor  Uicliard  says;  and  again,  ‘ Who  dainties  love,  shall 
beggars  prove;' and  moreover,  ‘ Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  meu  cat 
them.'  Here  you  are  all  got  together  at  this  sale  of  fineries  and  nick- 
nacks.  You  call  them  goods,  but,  if  you  do  not  take  care,  they  will 
prove  evils  to  some  of  you.  You  expect  they  will  be  sold  cheap,  and 
perhaps  they  may,  for  less  than  the  cost ; hut  if  you  have  no  occasion 
for  them,  they  must  be  dear  to  you.  Itemcmbor  what  Poor  Richard 
says,  ‘Buy  what  thou  host  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  shalt  sell  thy 
necessaries.'  And  again,  ‘ At  a great  pennyworth  pause  awhile;’  ho 
means,  that  perhaps  the  clieapues.H  is  apparent  only,  and  nut  real ; or  the 
bargain,  by  straitening  thee  in  tby  business,  may  do  tbeo  more  harm 
than  good.  For  in  another  place  ho  says,  ‘Many  have  been  ruined  by 
buying  good  pennyworths.*  Again,  * It  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  a 
purchase  of  repentance ; ' and  yet  this  folly  is  practised  every  day  at 
auctions,  for  want  of  minding  the  Almanac.  Many  a one,  for  the  sake 
of  finery  on  the  back,  have  gone  with  a hungry  belly,  and  half  starved 
their  families;  ‘ Silks,  satins,  scarlet,  and  velvets,  put  but  the  kitchen 
fire,*  as  Poor  Richard  says.  These  are  not  the  necessaries  of  life ; they 
can  scarcely  bo  called  the  conveniences ; and  yet,  only  because  they  look 
pretty,  how  many  want  to  have  them  ? By  these  and  other  extravagan- 
ces, tlie  greatest  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  forced  to  borrow  of  those 
whom  they  formerly  despised,  but  who,  through  industry  and  fnigality, 
have  maintained  their  standing;  in  which  case  it  appears  plainly,  that 
‘A  ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a gentleman  on  his  knees,'  as 
Poor  Richard  says.  Perhaps  they  have  had  a small  estate  left  tliem, 
which  they  knew  not  the  getting  of;  they  think  ‘It  is  day,  and  will 
never  be  night that  a little  to  be  spent  out  of  so  much  is  not  worth 
minding;  bat  ‘always  taking  out  of  the  meal-tub,  and  never  putting  in, 
soon  comes  to  the  bottom,*  as  Poor  Richard  says ; and  then,  ‘ When  the 
well  is  dry,  they  know  the  worth  of  water.'  But  this  they  might  have 
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known  before,  if  tboj  had  taken  his  advice.  * If  you  would  know  the 
value  of  money,  go  and  try  to  borrow  some ; for  he  that  goes  a borrow, 
ing,  goes  a sorrowing/  as  Poor  Richard  says ; and.  Indeed,  so  docs  he 
tliat  lends  to  such  people,  when  ho  goes  to  get  it  in  again.  Poor  Dick 
farther  advises,  and  says, 

* Fond  pride  of  dress  Is  sore  a very  cone ; 

Ere  AI..O/  you  consult,  coosult  yoor  purse.* 

And  again,  * Pride  is  as  loud  a beggar  as  want,  and  a great  deal  more 
saucy.'  When  yon  have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more, 
that  your  appearance  may  be  all  of  a piece ; but  Poor  Dick  says,  * It  is 
easier  to  suppress  the  first  desire,  than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it.* 
And  it  is  as  truly  folly  for  the  poor  to  apo  the  rich,  as  for  tbo  frog  to 
swell,  in  order  to  equal  tbo  ox. 

* Vessels  Urge  may  ventiire  more,  • 

But  UUle  boste  sbould  keep  near  eliore.* 

It  is,  however,  a folly  soon  punished ; for,  as  Poor  Richard  says,  * Pride 
that  dines  on  vanity,  sups  on  contempt ; Pride  breakfasted  with  Plenty, 
dined  with  Poverty,  and  supped  with  Infamy/  And,  after  all,  of  what 
use  is  this  pride  of  appearance,  for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so  much  is 
suffered  ? It  cannot  promote  health  nor  ease  pain  ; it  makes  no  increase 
of  merit  in  the  person,  it  creates  envy,  it  hastens  misfortune. 

“ But  what  madness  it  must  bo  to  run  iu  debt  for  these  supcrfiuitics! 
We  are  offered  by  the  terms  of  this  sale,  six  months'  credit ; and  that, 
perhaps,  has  induced  some  of  us  to  attend  it,  because  wo  cannot  spare 
the  ready  money,  and  hope  now  to  bo  fino  without  it.  But,  ah  I think 
what  you  do  when  you  run  in  debt ; you  give  to  another  power  over  your 
liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay  at  tbo  time,  you  will  l>o  ashamed  to  see  your 
creditor ; you  will  be  in  fear  when  you  speak  to  him ; you  will  make  poor 
pitiful,  sneaking  excuses,  and,  by  degrees,  come  to  lose  your  veracity,  and 
sink  into  base,  downright  lying ; for  * The  second  vice  is  lying,  the  first  is 
running  in  debt/  as  Poor  Richard  says ; and  again,  to  the  same  purpose, 

* Lying  rides  upon  debt's  back ; ' whereas  a freeborn  Englishman  ought  not 
to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  see  or  speak  to  any  man  living.  But  poverty 
often  deprives  a man  of  all  spirit  and  virtue.  * It  is  hard  for  an  empty 
bag  to  stand  upright.*  What  would  you  think  of  that  princo,  or  of  that 
government,  who  should  issue  an  edict  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a 
gentleman  or  gentlewoman,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  servitude? 
W’ould  you  not  say  that  yon  were  free,  have  a right  to  dress  as  you 
please,  and  that  such  an  edict  would  be  a broach  of  your  privileges,  and 
such  a government  tyrannical  ? And  yet  you  nro  about  to  put  yourself 
under  that  tyranny,  when  you  run  in  debt  for  such  dress  I Your 
creditor  has  authority,  at  bis  pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  by 
confining  you  in  jail  for  life,  or  by  selling  you  for  a servant,  if  you 
should  not  be  ablo  to  pay  him.  WTicn  you  have  got  your  bargain,  you 
may,  perhaps,  think  little  of  payment ; but,  os  Poor  Ricliard  says, 

* Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors ; creditors  are  a supersti* 
iiouB  sect,  great  observers  of  days  and  times.*  The  day  comes  round 
before  you  are  aware,  and  the  demand  is  made  before  you  are  prepared 
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to  satiflfj  it ; or,  if  70a  bear  joar  debt  in  mind,  the  term,  which  at  first 
seemed  bo  long,  will,  as  it  lesaens,  appear  extremely  short:  Time  will 
eeom  to  haTe  added  wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as  his  shoulders.  * Those 
have  a short  Lent,  who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Easter.'  At  present, 
perhaps,  you  may  think  yourselves  in  thnving  circumstances,  and  that 
you  can  bear  a lit;le  extravagance  without  injury ; but 

* For  age  and  want  ravo  wkile  you  may. 

No  morning  eon  la.*ts  a whole  day.' 

**  Qain  may  bo  temporary  and  uncertain  ; but  eyer,  while  you  live,  ex* 
pense  is  constant  and  certain ; and  ' It  is  easier  to  build  two  dumneys 
than  to  keep  one  in  fuel,’  as  Poor  Richard  says : so,  * Rather  go  to  bed 
supperloss  than  rise  in  debt.' 

' Get  what  you  can,  and  what  yon  get  bold, 

TU  the  elsno  that  will  turn  all  your  lead  Into  gold.* 

And,  when  you  have  got  the  philosopher's  stone,  sure  you  will  no  longer 
complain  of  bad  times,  or  the  difficulty  of  paying  taxes. 

**  IV.  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  mid  wisdom  ; bnt,  after  all, 
do  not  depend  too  much  upon  your  own  industry,  and  frugality,  and  pru- 
dence, though  excellent  things  ; for  tliey  may  all  be  blasted  without  the 
blessing  of  Heaven ; and,  therefore,  ask  that  blessing  humbly,  and 
be  not  uncharitable  to  those  that  at  present  seem  to  want  it,  bnt 
comfort  and  help  them.  Remember,  Job  suffered,  and  was  afterwards 
prosperous. 

And  now  to  conclude,  'Experience  keeps  a dear  school,  but  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other,’  as  Poor  Richard  says,  and  scarce  in  that ; for  it  is 
true,  * We  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct.'  However, 
remember  this, ' They  that  will  not  be  couuselled,  catMiot  be  helped  ; * 
and  farther,  that,  * If  you  will  not  hear  reason,  she  will  surely  rap  your 
knuckles,'  as  Poor  Richard  says.” 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue.  The  people  heard  it, 
and  approved  the  doctrine,  and  immediately  practiced  the  contrary,  just 
as  if  it  hod  been  a common  sermon ; for  the  auction  opened,  and  they 
began  to  buy  extravagantly.  I found  the  good  man  hod  thoroughly 
studied  my  Almanac,  and  digested  all  I liad  dropped  on  these  topicH  dur- 
ing the  course  of  twenty-five  years.  The  frequent  mention  he  made  of 
me  must  have  tired  any  one  else ; but  my  vanity  was  wonderfully  de- 
lighted with  it,  though  I was  conscious  that  not  a tenth  part  of  the 
wisdom  was  my  own  which  he  ascribed  to  me;  but  rather  the  gleanings 
that  1 had  made  of  the  sense  of  all  ages  and  nations.  However,  I 
resolved  to  be  tbe  bettor  for  the  echo  of  it;  and,  though  I had  at  first 
determined  to  buy  stutf  for  a new  coat,  I went  away,  resolved  to  wear 
my  old  one  n little  longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  Ihy  profit 
will  be  as  great  as  mine. — I am,  as  ever,  thine  to  serve  thee, 

RiCH.\nD  Saundekb. 


The  maxims  of  Poor  Richard  above  quoted,  were  first  printed  In  the  vacant 
sparer  bc'ween  the  remarkable  dav«  In  the  calendar  In  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  fn»ni 
17:ta  to  1757.  ID  1767  they  were  collected  Into  tbe  ahove  dltoonrse  of  Father  Abraham, 
and  pn*ftxed  to  tho  Almanac  of  that  year.  Tbe  piece  was  copied  In  all  lhenewsi>aj>ei8 
of  the  American  Continent,  reprinted  In  Eneland  on  a folio  sheet,  to  be  stuck  up  in 
buu»e«,  and  translated  iuto  French,  and,  quite  recently,  In  modem  Greek. 
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LOUD  BACOE.— 'MAT.— OP  BlCnEB. 

I caDDot  call  riclies  better  than  the  baggage  of  virtue;  the  Boman 
word  is  better — imptdimtnta  {kindraneei) ; for  as  the  baggage  is  to  an 
army,  so  is  riches  to  virtue, — it  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  behind,  but  it 
hindereth  the  march ; yea,  and  the  caro  of  it  sometimes  loeeth  or  dis- 
turbetU  the  victory.  Of  great  riches  there  is  no  great  use,  except  it  be 
in  the  distribution ; the  rest  is  but  conceit.  So  saith  Solomon,  **  Where 
much  is,  there  are  many  to  consume  it ; and  what  hath  the  owner  but 
the  sight  of  it  with  his  eyes?’*  The  personal  fruition  in  any  man  can* 
not  reach  to  feel  great  riches ; there  is  a custody  of  them,  or  a power  of 
dole  {d\itrOtution)t  and  a donative  of  them,  or  a fame  of  them,  but  no 
solid  use  to  the  owner.  Do  you  not  see  what  feigned  prices  arc  set  upon 
little  stones  or  rarities,  and  what  works  of  ostentation  are  undertaken, 
because  (in  order  tJuU)  there  might  seem  to  be  some  use  of  great  riches  ? 
But  then,  you  will  say,  they  may  bo  of  use  to  buy  men  out  of  dangers 
or  troubles  ; os  Solomon  aaitli,  **  Riches  are  a stronghold  in  the  iroagino- 
tfon  of  the  rich  man ; " but  this  is  excellently  expressed,  that  it  is  an  im. 
agination,  and  not  always  in  fact;  for  certainly  great  riches  have  sold 
more  men  than  they  have  bought  out.  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such 
as  thou  mayest  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leavo 
contentedly ; yet  have  no  abstract  or  friarly  contempt  of  them,  but  dis- 
tinguish, oa  Cicero  saith  well  of  Rabirius  Posthumus,  **  In  studio  rei  am* 
plihcandac,  apparebat,  non  avaritiae  pracdani,  sed  instrumentum  bonitatl 
quaeri  {In  hie  deeire  of  increasing  hie  riches,  fie  sought  not,  it  is  evident, 
the  gratification  of  avarice,  hut  tfie  means  of  beneficence).  Hearken  also 
to  Solomon,  and  beware  of  hasty  gathering  of  riches:  Qui  festinat  ad 
divUias,  non  erit  insons  {Ue  tfiat  mafuth  haste  to  be  rich  shaU  not  be  innO’ 
cent).  The  poets  feign  that  when  Plutus  (which  is  riches)  in  sent  from 
Jupiter,  he  limps,  and  goes  slowly  ; but  when  ho  is  sent  from  Pluto,  he 
runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot, — meaning  that  riclies,  gotten  by  good  means 
and  just  labor,  pace  slowly,  but  when  they  come  by  the  death  of  others 
(as  by  tho  course  of  inheritance,  testaments,  and  the  like),  tliey  com© 
tumbling  upon  a man  ; but  it  might  bo  applied  likewise  to  Pluto  taking 
him  for  tlie  devil ; for  when  riches  come  from  tlio  devil  (as  by  fraud  and 
opjiression  and  unjust  means),  tlioy  come  upon  speed.  Tlio  ways  to  cn- 
ridi  are  many,  and  most  of  them  foul ; parsimony  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
yet  is  not  innocent,  for  it  withholdeth  men  from  works  of  liberality  and 
charity.  The  improvement  of  tlie  ground  is  tho  most  natural  obtaining 
of  ridies,  for  It  is  our  great  mother's  blessing,  tho  earth;  but  it  is  slow. 
And  yet,  where  men  of  great  wealth  do  sl<mp  to  husbandry,  it  multiply' 
eth  riches  exceedingly.  I knew  a nobleman  of  England,  that  had  liie 
greatett  audits  of  any  man  in  my  time — a great  grazier,  a great  sheep- 
master.  a great  timber  man,  a great  collier,  a great  corn-master,  a great 
lead  man,  and  so  of  iron,  and  a number  of  tho  like  points  of  husbandry  ; 
so  as  the  earth  seemed  a sea  to  him  in  respect  of  the  perpetual  importa- 
tions. It  was  truly  observed  by  one,  " that  himself  came  very  hardly  to 
little  riches;”  for  wlien  a man's  stock  has  come  to  that,  that  he  can 
expect  (teaU  for)  the  prime  of  markets,  and  overcome  {come  vpon)  those 
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bargains  wbicb,  for  tbeir  greatness,  are  for  men’s  money,  and  the  partner 
in  the  industries  of  younger  men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainly  {greatly). 
The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  and  vocations  are  honest,  and  further  by 
two  things,  chiefly,  by  diligence,  and  by  a good  name  for  good  and  fair 
dealing ; but  the  gains  of  bargains  are  of  a more  doubtful  nature,  when 
men  shall  wait  upon  others’  necessity ; broke  by  servants,  and  instru* 
ments  to  draw  them  on  ; put  off  others  cunningly,  that  would  be  bet> 
ter  chapman  {purcha$en),  and  the  like  practices,  which  are  crafty  and 
naughty  {had).  As  for  the  chopping  of  bargains,  when  a man  buys  not 
to  hold,  but  to  sell  over  again,  that  commonly  grindeth  double,  both 
upon  tho  seller  and  upon  the  buyer.  Shavings  do  greatly  enrich,  if  the 
hands  bo  well  chosen  that  are  trusted.  Usury  is  the  certainest  means  of 
gain,  though  one  of  the  worst,  as  that  whereby  a man  doth  eat  his  bread, 
** imudore  tuUuM  alieni**  (in  the  tieeat  of  another' % hrott),  and  besides, 
doth  plough  upon  Sundays ; but  yet,  certain  though  it  bo,  it  hath  flaws ; 
for  that  the  scriveners  and  brokers  do  value  {repreeent  ae  trueticorthy) 
unsound  men  to  serve  their  own  turn.  The  fortune  in  being  the  first  in 
an  invention  or  in  a privilege,  doth  cause  sometimes  a wonderful  over- 
growth in  riches  ; so  it  was  with  the  first  sugar  man  in  the  Canaries ; 
therefore,  if  a man  can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  well  judgment 
as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters,  especially  if  the  times  be  fit.  He 
that  resteth  upon  gains  certain,  shall  hardly  grow  to  great  riches;  and 
he  that  puts  all  upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes  break  and  come  to 
poverty;  it  is  good,  therefore,  to  guard  adventures  with  certainties  that 
may  uphold  losses.  Monopolies,  and  coemption  of  wares  for  resale, 
where  they  arc  not  restrained,  are  grent  means  to  enrich ; ospedally  if 
the  party  have  intelligence  what  things  are  like  to  come  Into  request, 
and  HO  store  himself  beforehand.  Riches  gotten  by  service,  though  It  bo 
of  the  best  rise,  yet  when  they  are  gotten  by  fiattery,  feeding  humors, 
and  other  servile  conditions,  they  may  be  placed  among  the  worst.  As 
for  “ fishing  for  testaments  executorships  **  (as  Tacitus  saith  of  Seneca, 
" Testamenta  et  orhoe  tanquam  indayine  capi^),\t  is  yet  worse,  by  how 
much  men  submit  themselves  to  meaner  persons  than  in  service. 

Believe  not  much  them  that  seem  to  despise  riches,  for  they  despise 
them  that  despair  of  them ; and  none  worse  when  they  come  to  them. 
Be  not  penny-wise;  riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes  they  fly  away  of 
themselves;  sometimes  they  must  bo  set  flying  to  bring  in  more.  Men 
leave  their  riches  cither  to  their  kindred  or  to  tho  public;  and  moderate 
portions  pro.nper  best  in  both,  A great  estate  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a lure 
to  all  tho  birds  of  prey  round  nl>out  to  seize  on  him,  if  he  be  not  the 
better  stublislicd  {to  fetablish)  in  yearn  and  judgment.  Likewise  glorious 
{splendid)  gifts  and  foundation  are  like  sacrifices  without  salt,  and  but 
the  painted  st»pulclires  of  alms,  which  soon  will  putrefy  and  corrupt  in- 
wardly. Therefore  measure  not  thine  advancement  {gifts  in  money  or 
property)  by  quantity,  but  frame  them  by  measure,  and  defer  not  chari- 
ties till  death  ; for,  certainly,  if  a man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  doth  so  is 
rather  liberal  of  another  mao's  than  hU  own. 
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From  Popt't  Mohal  SARArt—Bplitle  'Hilrd,— AddrcMOd  to  AlUn,  Lord  BAtbont,  On  th§ 

Urn  •/  mdut, 

AAer  dbeussing  ia  hit  ten«  way  the  point,  whether  the  inrention  of  money  bed 
been  more  beneficiel  or  detriroentAl  to  mankind,  the  Poet  draws  pieuiree  of  Tarioue 
characters,  but  too  well  known  in  kit  day  for  their  abuse  of  weaUh,  and  for  the 
abameful  end  to  which  they  came  at  laat,  and  then  passing  a deterred  oompUment 
OB  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord  Oxford,  asks : 

But  sU  oar  pralset  why  should  lords  engross  t 
Rise,  hrtnesi  Mose ! and  ting  the  Man  of  Roes : 

Ptcsfl'd  Taga  echoes  thraugb  her  winding  bounds, 

And  rapid  serero  hoarse  spplanse  resoooils. 

Who  biiBf  with  woods  yon  mountain's  Mkry  brow  1 
Prom  the  dry  rock  who  bsde  the  water  flow  1 
Not  to  the  akiee  in  uaelem  column  tost, 

Or  In  proud  falls  magnifleently  lost. 

But  clear  and  aitlcas,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Realrh  to  the  aick  and  solace  to  the  twain. 

Whose  causeway  partsthe  sale  with  tliady  rowaY 
Whose  acata  the  weary  traseler  repose  1 
Who  taught  that  heaTtihdirceted  tower  to  rise  1 
>*Tbe  Man  of  Rom,”  mth  lisplnf  babe  rtpliea. 

Behold  the  marker-place  with  poor  o’erspread» 

The  Mao  of  Roes  dieidet  the  weekly  bread : 

He  feede  yon  almshouse,  nest,  but  roid  of  state,  ^ 

Where  age  and  want  aits  smiling  at  the  gate : 

Him  portion'd  malda,  apprentic’d  orphana  blest, 

The  young  who  labor  the  old  who  reel. 

Ia  any  tick  1 the  Man  of  Rom  relieves, 

Preseribea,  attenda,  the  medicine  makes  snd  glvse. 

Is  there  a variance  Y eotera  but  his  door. 

Balk'd  are  the  courts  and  contest  Is  no  more : 

DetpalHag  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place. 

And  Tile  attorneys,  now  a useleM  racs. 

B.  Thrice  happy  man  I enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do  I 
Oh  My.  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  T 
What  minea  to  swell  that  boundtess  charity  1 
P.  Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  dear, 

This  Btao  posBMs’d  five  hundred  pottiMlt  a year. 

Bloah,  grandeur,  bltuh ! proud  eourto,  withdraw  your  blaze, 

Te  little  atars  t hide  your  dlroioUbed  raya 

B.  And  what  Y no  monument,  inacription,  atone, 

Bis  race,  his  form,  his  uame  almost  unknown  1 
P.  Who  builds  a church  to  God  and  not  to  fame. 

Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  hia  name: 

Go,  aearth  it  there,  where  to  be  born  and  die. 

Of  rich  uid  poor  makes  all  the  bieCory : 

Bnough  that  virtue  fill’d  alt  the  space  betwecc^ 

Prov’d  by  the  cade  &f  being  to  have  been. 

Txt  Mak  or  Rosa  immoitaUxed  in  the  above  Unaa,  waa  John  Kyrlo—a  native  of 
the  parish  of  Dymock,  in  Oioueestershire  snd  a descendant  of  John  Hampden.  He  waa 
bom  in  1064  and  educated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  took  up  bit  residence  soon 
after  in  Rota  on  a small  property  given  him  by  hie  father,  and  which  he  enlarged  by  the 
purdtaaeofan  estate  on  the  t»nks  of  the  Wye— the  Sylvan  Wye  of  Wordaworth”  on 
which  Tintem  Abbey  atao^. 

The  title  of  ” The  Man  of  Ross'*  was  given  to  him  by  a country  friend,  in  his  life* 
time ; and  Mr.  Kyrle  waa  highly  phisaed  with  the  aroeHation,  because  it  ” conveyed  a 
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imHiod  of  plain  honest  dealing  aodanaffecied  hotpiullty”  The  principal  addition  to 
his  landed  property  waa  an  estate,  called  the  Clara,  cooaiating  of  6elda  that  extend 
along  the  left  baidt  of  the  rirer,  bot  raised  considerably  shore  its  terel  Along  the 
skirts  of  these  fields,  Mr.  Kjsrle  made  a public  walk,  which  still  bears  bis  name ; he 
planted  it  with  elms,  and  ooatinuad  the  plantation  down  the  sleep  sides  of  the  bank, 
which  orerhang  the  graceful,  erer>wtnding  Wye.  It  is  to  this  plantation  that  Pope  al- 
ludes in  the  UneS)-~ 

Who  bong  with  woods  the  moontain's  sultry  brow  1 

Mr.  Kjrle's  incocoe  has  been  pretty  accurately  ateted  at  £500  a year.  His  favorite 
occupations  were  boilding  and  paintiag,  in  which  his  shill  and  taste  were  as  freely  ex- 
erted for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  as  on  his  own  iaprorements  he  frequently  planned 
snd  superintended  architeoCnial  wwks,  lor  persMw  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
his  skill  and  taste. 

While  impmring  his  own  preptity,  he  added  to  the  beaoties  of  bit  favorite  spot,  and 
freely  imparted  to  his  townamcn  the  advantages  which  be  had  provided  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  lovely  scenery  around  him.  The  chnichyarrl  was  plsnted  with  elnos  by 
Kyrle,  and  a gate  was  erected  by  him  leading  to  a field  called  '*  The  Prospect,'*  from 
its  commanding  a noble  view  of  the  rich  acencry  of  the  Wye.  In  times  when  the  art 
of  conveying  water  by  pipee,  for  the  acoonunodatioD  of  all  the  dwelloia  in  a town,  waa 
yet  in  its  infancy,  a great  benefit  was  confarrad  on  the  inhabitants  of  Rosa,  by  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Xyrle,  who  made,  in  thia  field,  an  oval  hasmof  considera- 
ble extent,  lined  it  with  brick,  end  paved  it  with  Slone,  and  caused  the  weter  from  the 
river  to  be  forced  into  it  by  ah  engine,  and  eonveyed  by  emder^fround  pipes  to  the  pub- 
lic cocks  in  the  streets.  When  a more  effectual  mode  of  supply  was  introduced,  the 
use  of  the  fountain  was  abandoned,  and  the  basin  was  filled  up.  This  public  work  is 
recorded  the  poet,  in  the  lines, — 

Prom  the  dry  rock,  who  beds  the  waters  flow  1 
Not  to  the  skies.  In  nsslces  cotusons  tost, 

Or  iaproud  fislls  me^illcenlly  lost : 

But  clear  and  arUcas,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 

The  next  work  noticed  by  Pope  is  a causeway,  which  waa  oonstnioted  through  tne 
exertions  of  Mr.  Kyrle,  and  paid  for  by  a subscription,  to  which  he  lergely  contributed. 
It  croesed  the  low  ground  between  the  town  and  the  bridge,  on  the  high  road  to  Here- 
ford am)  Monmouth.  This  causeway  has  been  since  extended,  and  rendered  perma- 
nent by  the  Conunissiuners  of  Turnpikes,  who  have  converted  it  into  a spacious  dri- 
ving-way, better  adapted  to  the  more  frequent  and  rapid  joumeyings  of  modern  times. 

The  walk  in  the  Cleavefields  afaovo  alluded  to,  waa  not  only  beautified  with  elms, 
his  favorite  tree,  but  seaU  were  placed  at  intervals,  where  the  **  weary  traveler”  might 
**  repose,”  or  the  lover  of  fine  scenery  contemplate  al  his  ease,  the  beauties  before  him. 

The  passage  which  relates  to  the  church  of  Roes  is  calculated  to  convey  an  errone- 
ous notion  of  what  waa  actually  done  by  Mr.  Kyrle.  The  line 

Who  taught  that  heaven  directed  ^tire  to  rise  1 
coupled  with  another, — 

Who  builds  a ehoreh  to  God,  and  not  to  lams ; 
has  led  msny  to  suppose,  that  the  church  was  built  by  Kyrle.  The  facts  sre  these ; 

The  elegant  spire  which  ornaments  the  landscape  from  whatever  point  it  bo  viewed, 
was  al  oae  time  in  a dangerous  state,  which  Mr.  Kyrle’s  knowledge  of  architecture 
ted  him  todiseover.  A pariah  meeting  wts  oouvensd  at  his  special  motion,  and  about 
forty-seven  fset  of  the  spire  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  himkclf  daily  inspectii^  the  work 
end  contributing,  over  and  above  the  assessment,  towards  its  speedy  conclusion.  The 
great  bell  was  given  by  Kyrle,  who  attended  when  it  waa  oast  at  Glooneater,  and  threw 
into  the  melting  pot  bis  large  own  silver  tankard,  having  fifet  drunk  hit  favorite  toast 
of  **  Ckuxck  uid  King.” 

Behold  the  market-hotise,  with  poor  o'erspread. 

The  Man  of  Rom  dividri  the  weekly  bread. 
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The  distribution  of  the  **  weekly  breed”  at  the  market-house  is  a elroumatance  of 
peculiar  interest  in  tlie  life  of  Kyrie.  The  donation  of  bread  was  furnished  by  a grant, 
renewed  by  successive  lords  of  the  manor,  of  certain  tolls  on  all  com  brought  to  mar- 
ket. The  man  of  Ross  acted  as  the  lord's  almoner.  Tradition  reports,  in  homely 
langusfe,  that  “ it  wonid  have  done  one's  heart  good  to  see  how  eheerfol  the  old  gen- 
tlemen looked^  while  engaged  in  the  diatribution.**  At  length  the  toll,  thus  eoltintarily 
transferred  to  the  poor  at  the  will  of  each  succeeding  lord,  was  claimed  by  the  towns- 
men as  their’s  of  right.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Man  of  Ross  by  consent  of 
both  parties ; and  be,  preferring  truth  and  justice  before  popularity  and  self-gratifica- 
tion, determined,  as  tbe  avidenca  compelled  bin  to  do,  that  the  toll  belonged  to  the 
lord.  So  are  pride  and  covetousness  found  in  oommunities  as  well  as  iodividualt. 

The  remaining  tinea  refer  to  various  private  acts  of  charity,  for  which  a man  of 
Kyrle’a  noble  diipoaition  would  find  frequent  opportunities  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  he  might  be  placed.  The  town  of  Ross  could  tel*  of  many  who,  before  and  since 
his  time,  and  at  this  day,  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  inatract  tbe  ignorant,  and 
teach  tbe  infant's  tongue  to  praise  the  name  of  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

There  is,  however,  one  anecdote  of  Mr.  Kyrie,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  orah,  so 
it  exhibits  that  noMe  confidence,  which  none  but  an  honest  mao  cun  feel  or  express  to- 
wards bis  fellow-man.  About  a year  after  the  death  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  a tradesman 
of  the  town  ease  to  the  executor,  and  said  privately  to  him,  **  Sir,  1 am  come  to  pay 
you  some  money  that  1 owed  to  the  lata  Mr.  Kyrie.”  The  encutor  declared  he  could 
find  no  entry  of  it  in  the  accounts.  ” Why,  sir,”  said  the  tradesman,  “ that  1 am 
aware  of-  Mr.  Kyrie  said  to  me,  when  be  lent  me  tbe  money,  that  he  did  not  think  I 
should  he  able  to  repay  it  in  his  lifetime,  and  that  it  was  likely  you  might  want  it  be- 
fore I could  make  it  up ; and  so,  said  be,  1 wont  have  any  memorandum  of  it,  besides 
what  I write  and  give  you  with  it ; and  do  you  pay  my  kinsman  when  you  can ; and 
when  you  show  him  this  paper,  he  will  see  that  tbe  money  is  right,  and  that  he  is  not 
to  take  interest.” 

The  Man  of  Roas  died  in  1754,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  a bachelor.  At  tbe 
time  of  his  decease,  he  owed  nothing,  and  there  was  no  money  in  his  bouse.  He  was 
borne  to  the  grave  by  his  workoicn  and  usual  attendanta,  and  amidst  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Ron. 

Though  lie  dialthed  large  parties,  his  house  was  open  to  the  reception  of  his  friends, 
in  the  genuine  spirit  of  old-fashioned  English  hoepitality.  ” Ha  loved  a Umg  evening  ; 
enjoyed  a merry  tale,  and  always  appeared  discomposed  when  t'was  time  to  part.”  His 
dishes  were  generally  plain  ; malt  liquor  and  cider  were  the  only  beverages  introduced; 
there  was  no  roast  beef  except  on  Christmas-day.  At  his  kitchen  fire-place  was  a 
large  block  of  wood,  for  poor  people  to  sit  on ; and  a piece  of  boiled  beef  and  three 
pecks  of  flour,  in  bread,  were  given  to  the  poor  every  Sunday.  The  Man  of  Ross  was 
a daily  attendant  at  the  service  of  the  parish  church.  When  the  chiming  of  tbe  bells 
began,  all  business  ceased  with  him  ; be  washed  his  hands  and  proceeded  to  his  pew. 
When  the  church  was  newly  pewed,  about  twenty  years  after  hts  death,  lha  rector 
and  pariahimMTs  resolrad  that  Mr.  Kyris's  sent  should  leniain,  ns  it  does  nt  this  day.  in 
its  original  condition  and  style.  A handsome  tablet,  with  a bust  of  the  Man  of  Rnas, 
has  long  sinca  lemoved  the  stigma  imputed  in  tbe  concluding  linen  of  Pope'a  eulogy  of 
Kyrie. 

Tbe  Man  of  Rosa,  then,  it  has  been  aeen,  was  a private  gentleman  of  small  fortune, 
with  a talent  for  architecture,  and  a taate  for  what  is  now  termed  the  picturesque, 
which  he  employed  in  the  improvement  and  adorning  of  his  town  and  neighborhood. 
Simple  in  hit  manners,  he  lavished  no  mon«*y  on  gaudy  show  or  equipage.  Faithful 
to  his  God,  and  upright  in  hts  dealings  with  man ; Intelligent,  active,  and  ingenious ; 
be  wws  confided  in  as  a friend,  as  an  nmptre,  as  a receiver  and  dispoaar  of  tbe  tub* 
serif  tions  of  others,  whether  to  be  employed  iu  wwks  for  thepoUic  good,  or  is  vs* 
lioving  the  wants  of  indigence  and  age. 
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CUSEKT  TATLOB. 

Id  his  Nctu  fnm  L\fe^  Mr.  Taylor  devotes  an  Essay  to  the  manage- 
Dient  of  money,  portions  of  which  we  here  present,  especially  what 
relates  to  getting  and  spending 

OF  MONEY. 

The  ]ihilo0ophy  which  affects  to  teach  us  a omitempt  of  money,  does 
not  run  very  deep  ; for,  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be  still  more  clear  to  the  phi- 
losopher than  it  is  to  ordinary  men,  that  there  are  few  things  in  the  world 
of  greater  importance.  And  so  manifold  are  the  bearings  of  money  upon 
the  lives  and  characters  of  mankind,  that  an  insight  which  should  search 
out  the  life  of  a man  in  his  pecuniary  relations,  would  penetrate  into 
almost  every  cranny  of  his  nature.  Ho  who  knows,  like  St.  Paul,  both 
how  to  spare  and  how  to  abound,  has  a great  knowledge ; lor  if  we  take 
account  of  all  the  vit^ues  with  which  money  is  mixed  up — honesty,  jus- 
tice, gcueroeityr  cliarity,  frugality,  forethought,  self-sacrifice — and  of 
their  correlative  vices,  it  is  a knowledge  which  goes  near  to  cover  tlio 
length  and  breadth  of  homanity ; and  a right  measure  and  manner  in 
getting,  savhig,  spending,  giving,  taking,  lending,  borrowing,  and  be- 
queathing, would  almost  argne  a perfect  man. 

Finsn.v — As  to  the  getting  of  money.  This  involves  dangers  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  mere  possession  of  it.  **  Blessed  is  the  rich  that  is 
found  without  blemish,  and  hath  not  gone  after  gold,"  says  the  Son  of 
Siracli;  and  again, '*  IIo  that  loveth  gold  shall  not  be  justified,  and  he 
that  followeth  corruption  shall  have  enough  thereof."  Yet  industry 
must  take  an  interest  in  its  own  fruits  ; and  God  has  appointed  tliat  the 
mass  of  nMnkind  eliall  be  moved  by  this  interest,  and  have  their  daily 
labor  sweetened  by  it.  And  there  may  bo  a blessing  even  upon  the 
going  after  gold,  if  it  be  not  with  an  inordinate  appetite, — if  the  gold  be 
not  loved  for  hs  own  sake,  and  If  the  manner  of  it  be  without  blemish. 
But  the  danger  arises  out  of  the  tendency  of  the  liuman  mind  to  forget 
the  end  in  the  means,  and  the  difficnlty  of  going  after  gold  for  the  love 
of  the  benefits  which  it  may  confer,  without  going  after  it  also  for  the 
mere  love  of  getting  it  and  keeping  it,  which  is  '*  following  corruption." 
It  behooves  him  who  is  getting  money,  therefore,  even  more  than  him 
who  has  it  by  inheritance,  to  bear  in  mind  what  are  the  uses  of  money, 
and  wliat  are  tlio  pro])ortions  and  proprieties  to  be  observed  in  saving, 
giving,  and  spending  ; for  rectitude  in  tlio  management  of  money  con- 
sists in  the  symmetry  of  these  three. 

Sudden  and  enormous  gains  almost  always  disturb  the  balance ; for  a 
man  can  scarcely  cliange  his  scale  suddenly,  and  yet  hold  his  propor- 
tions ; and  hence  proceeds  one  of  the  many  evils  of  highly  speculative 
commerce,  with  its  abnipt  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  man  who  en- 
gages in  it  can  scarcely  have  any  fixed  and  regulated  manner  of  dealing 
with  his  net  income;  be  knows  not  how  much  he  ought  to  save, how 
much  he  may  permit  himself  to  spend,  how  much  he  can  affiird  to  give ; 
whilst,  even  if  be  could  know,  the  extreme  excitements  of  fear  and  hope 
to  which  he  lies  open,  occupy  his  mind  too  much  for  him  to  give  many 
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thoQghts  to  sndi  mAtters.  And  if  what  \s  called  bold  commercial  enter- 
priee  be  a thing  to  be  rejoiced  in  ae  promoting  the  physical  well-being  of 
mankind,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  in  the  train  of  oonseqnences,  their  moral 
interests,  it  U only  through  that  Providence  by  which  good  is  brought 
out  of  evil  And  the  actors  in  such  enterprises,  when,  as  is  mostly  the 
case,  they  are  merely  **  going  after  gold.*'  and  not  considering  either  the 
physical  or  moral  results,  are,  in  their  own  minds  and  hearts,  following 
oorruptioo,"  are  likely  to  **  have  enough  thereof.** 

A moderated  and  governed  course  in  the  getting  of  money  is  the  more 
difficult  because  this  is,  of  all  pursuits,  that  in  which  a man  meets  with 
the  greatest  pressure  of  competition.  So  many  arc  putting  their  hearts 
into  this  work,  that  he  who  keeps  his  out  of  it  is  not  unlikely  to  fore  ill 
in  the  strife.  And  for  this  reason  it  were  well  for  a man,  not  perhaps 
altogether  to  abate  his  desire  of  gain  (though  this  should  be  done  if  it 
be  excessive),  but  more  assiduously  still  to  direct  his  derires  beyond,  and 
purify  the  desire  of  gain  by  associating  with  it  the  desire  to  accomplish 
some  scheme  of  beneficent  expenditure.  And  let  no  man  imagine  that 
the  mere  investment  for  reproduction,  though  economists  may  justly  re- 
gard it  as  beneficial  to  mankind,  will  react  upon  his  own  heart  for  good. 

Secondly — As  to  the  saving  of  money.  Tlie  saving,  like  the  getting, 
should  be  intelligent  of  a purpose  beyond ; it  should  not  be  saving  for 
saving's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  some  worthy  object  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  money  saved.  And  e.<<pecially  we  are  to  guard  against  that  accu- 
mulative instinct  or  passion  which  is  ready  to  take  possession  of  all 
collectors. 

Thirdly — As  to  the  spending  of  money  l*lie  art  of  living  easily  as 
to  money,  is  to  pitch  your  scale  of  living  one  degree  below  your  means. 
Comfort  and  enjoyment  are  more  dependent  upon  easiness  in  the  detail 
of  expenditure,  than  upon  one  degree's  difference  in  the  scale. 

Quard  against  false  associations  of  pleasure  with  expenditure, — the 
notion  that  because  pleasure  can  be  purcliased  with  money,  therefore 
money  cannot  be  spent  without  enjoyment.  What  a thing  costs  a man 
is  no  true  measure  of  what  it  is  worth  to  him ; and  yet,  how  often  is  his 
appreciation  governed  by  no  other  standard,  as  if  there  were  a pleasure 
in  expenditure  per  se. 

Let  yourself  feel  a want  before  you  provide  against  it.  You  are  more 
assured  that  it  is  a real  want ; and  it  is  worth  while  to  feel  it  a little,  in 
order  to  feel  the  relief  from  it. 

When  you  are  undecided  as  to  which  of  two  courses  you  would  like 
best,  choose  the  cheapest.  This  rule  will  not  only  save  money,  but  save 
also  a good  deal  of  trifling  indecision. 

Too  much  leisure  leads  to  expense ; because  when  a man  is  in  want  of 
objects,  it  occurs  to  him  that  they  are  to  be  had  for  money ; and  he  in- 
vents expenditures  in  order  to  pass  the  time. 

A thoroughly  conadentious  mode  of  regulating  expenditure  implies 
much  care  and  trouble  in  resisting  imposition,  detecting  fraud,  prevent- 
ing waste,  and  doing  what  in  you  lies  to  guard  the  honesty  of  your  stew- 
ards, servants,  and  tradesmen,  by  not  leading  them  into  temptation,  but 
delivering  them  from  evlt 
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Prodigality  ia  indeed  the  rice  of  a weak  nature,  as  avarice  is  of  a 
strong  one  * it  conics  of  a weak  craving  for  tliose  blandisluueuts  of  tUo 
world  which  arc  easily  to  be  had  for  money,  and  which,  when  obtained, 
are  as  much  worse  than  worthleas  as  a harlot's  love  is  worse  than  none. 

Fourthly — As  to  givinff  and  taking.  All  giving  is  not  generous ; and 
tile  gift  of  a spendthrift  is  seldom  given  in  genorointy ; for  prodigality 
is.  equally  with  avarice,  a selfish  vice.  Nor  can  there  be  a more  spnriouB 
view  of  generosity  than  that  which  has  been  often  taken  Sy  sentimental 
comedians  and  novelists,  when  they  have  represented  it  In  combination 
with  recklessness  and  waste.  He  who  gives  only  what  he  would  as 
readily  throw  away,  gives  without  generosity  ; for  the  essence  of  gen- 
erosity is  in  self-sacrifice.  Waste,  on  the  contrary,  comes  always  by  self- 
indulgence  ; and  the  weakness  and  softness  in  which  It  begins  will  not 
pre vedt  the  liard-heartedness  to  which  all  selfishness  tends  at  last  W ben 
you  give,  therefore,  tske  to  yourself  no  credit  for  generosity,  unless  you 
deny  yourself  something  in  order  that  you  mag  give. 

1 have  known  a man  who  was  never  rich,  and  was,  indeed,  in  a fair 
way  to  be  rained,  make  a present  of  several  hundred  pounds,  under  wliat 
ho  probably  conceived  to  be  an  impulse  of  generous  friendship ; but  if 
that  man  had  been  called  upon  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning 
to  serve  bis  friend.  I do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  done  It.  The 
fact  was  that  he  had  no  real  value  for  money,  no  real  care  for  conse- 
quences which  were  not  to  be  immediate.  In  parting  witli  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds,  he  flattered  his  self-love  with  a show  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
in  parting  with  an  honr's  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep,  the  self-sacrifice 
would  have  been  real,  and  the  show  of  It  not  very  magnificent. 

Again,  du  not  take  too  roach  credit  even  for  your  self-denial,  unless  it 
be  cheerfully  and  genially  undergone.  Do  not  dispense  your  bountiee 
only  because  you  know  it  to  be  your  duty,  and  are  afraid  to  leave  it  un- 
done ; for  this  is  one  of  tlioee  duties  which  should  be  done  more  in  the 
spirit  of  love  than  in  that  of  fear.  I have  known  |)erson8  who  have 
lived  frugally,  and  spent  a large  income  almost  entirely  in  acts  of  charity 
and  bounty,  and  yet,  with  all  this,  they  had  not  the  open  hand.  When 
the  act  did  not  define  itself  as  a charitable  duty,  the  spirit  of  the  God- 
beloved  giver  was  wanting,  and  they  failed  in  all  those  little  gonial  Ut>- 
eralitiee  towards  friends,  relatives,  and  dependents,  which  tend  to  culti- 
vate the  sympathies  and  kindnesses  of  our  nature  quite  as  much  as 
charity  to  the  poor,  or  munificence  in  the  oontribotion  to  public  objects. 
The  kindness  from  which  a gift  proceeds  will  aprpear  in  the  choice  as 
well  as  in  the  cost  of  it. 

There  is  often  as  much  generosity  in  accepting  gifts  as  there  can  bo  in 
bestowing  them — tlie  generosity  of  a nature  which  stands  too  strong  in 
i its  humility  to  ^ear  humiliation,  which  knows  its  own  independence  and 
is  glad  to  be  grateful. 

Upon  a very  diffi.‘rent  of  generosity  are  some  of  the  practices  of 
the  present  time  founded.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  amongst  some 
persons,  with  peculiar  notloiui  of  doing  things  delicately,  for  contribu- 
tions to  be  conveyed  to  some  decayed  gentlewoman  under  varions  pre- 
tences which  are  meant  to  disguise,  more  or  less  transparently,  the  fact 
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tliat  she  receives  money  in  chsrity.  If  a gentletroman  be  In  want,  she 
should  say  so  with  openness,  dignity,  and  truth,  and  accept  in  the  manner 
that  becomes  a gentlewoman.  In  all  lowliness,  but  without  the  slightest 
humiliation  or  shame,  whatever  money  she  has  occasion  for,  and  others 
are  willing  to  bestow.  Tlie  relations  between  her  and  them  will  in  that 
case  admit  of  respect  on  the  one  side,  and  gratitude  on  the  other.  But 
'where  false  and  joggling  pretences  are  resorted  to,  no  worthy  or  honest 
feeling  can  have  place.  Delicacy  is  a strong  thing ; and  whether  in  giv. 
ing  or  taking,  let  us  always  maintain  the  maxim  that  what  Is  most  sound 
and  true  is  most  delicate. 

Lastly,  tliere  is  a rule  in  giving  which  is  often  overlooked  by  tliose 
whose  generosHy  is  not  sufficiently  tbouglitful  and  severe.  Generosity 
comes  to  be  perverted  from  its  uses  when  it  ministers  to  selfishness  in 
others  ; and  it  should  be  our  care  to  give  all  needful  support  to  our  neigli- 
bor  in  his  self-denial,  rather  tlian  to  bait  a trap  for  his  self-indulgence ; 
in  short,  to  give  him  pleasure  only  when  it  will  do  him  good,  not  when 
sacrifices  on  oar  part  are  the  correlatives  of  abuses  on  his;  for  he  who 
pampers  the  selfisliness  of  another,  does  tliat  otlier  a moral  injury  which 
cannot  be  compensated  by  any  amount  of  gratification  imparted  to  him. 

*‘Olve  thoa  to  no  maa,  if  thou  a-leh  him  well. 

What  bs  msT  not  la  honor's  iaiereat  take ; 

Blae  shslt  tkoa  bat  befriend  hla  ranlte,  allied 
Agsiaet  bis  better  with  bis  baatr  self." 

Fipthlt — As  to  fending  and  borrtmnff.  Never  lend  money  to  a friend 
onlesa  yon  are  eatisfied  that  he  does  wisely  and  well  in  borrowing  it. 
Borrowing  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  ways  in  which  weak  men  sacrifice 
the  future  to  the  preeeat,  and  thence  It  la  that  the  gratitude  for  a loan  Is 
eo  provsrbially  evanescent  Take  to  heart  therefore,  the  admonition 
tiie  ancient  conrtier : 

" Neither  a borrower  nor  s lender  be ; 

For  toen  oft  loeeth  both  Itseir  and  friend. 

And  berfowiag  duUa  tbe  edge  of  bustNutdry.** 

I have  never  known  a debtor  or  a prodigal  who  'was  not.  In  bis  own 
eetimatlon,  an  injured  man;  and  I have  generally  found  that  those  wiio 
had  not  sufiTered  by  them  were  disposed  to  aid*  with  them ; for  it  is  tho 
weak  who  make  an  outcry,  and  It  is  by-the  outcry  that  the  world  is  wont 
to  judge.  They  who  lend  money  to  spendthrifts  should  be  prepared, 
therefore,  to  suSer  in  their  mputatioB  as  well  os  in  their  purse. 

Let  ns  learn  from  the  Boa  of  Siiach : " Many,  when  a thing  was  lent 
thorn,  reefcened  it  to  be  found,  and  pat  them  to  trouble  that  helped  them. 
Till  he  hath  received,  he  will  kiss  a man’s  hand ; and  for  his  neigbbor’.s 
money  ho  will  speak  snbmissly ; but  when  he  should  repay,  he  will 
prolong  the  time,  and  return  words  of  grief,  and  ceeuplain  of  tbe  time. 
If  ho  prevail,  he  shall  hardly  receive  tbe  half,  and  he  will  connt  as  If  be 
bad  found  it ; it  not,  he  hath  deprived  him  of  hie  money,  and  lie  batli 
gotten  him  an  enemy  without  cause ; he  payeth  him  with  cursing  and 
railings,  and  for  honor  he  will  pay  him  with  disgrace." 

Stxrni.T — The  subject  of  bequeathing  ; and  some  topics  which  might 
have  fallen  under  this  head  have  been  anticipated  in  treating  of  motives 
for  saving. 
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To  make  a will  in  one  wa^  or  another  U of  course  the  dutj  of  every 
person  whose  heir-at-law  ia  not  the  proper  inheritor  of  all  he  possesses ; 
and  unless  where  there  ia  some  just  cause  for  setting  them  aside^  ex- 
pectations generated  by  the  cuatoms  of  the  world  are  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a moral  right  to  inherit,  and  to  impose  a corresponding  obligation  to 
bequeath.  For  custom  may  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  any  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  to  have  grown  out  of  some  natural  fitness ; and,  at  all 
events,  it  will  have  brought  about  an  amount  of  adaptation  which  is 
often  sufficient,  as  regards  individual  cases,  to  make  a fitness  where 
there  was  none.  Unless  in  exceptional  instances,  therefore,  in  which 
special  circumstances  are  of  an  overruling  force,  the  disapp<dntment  of 
expectations  growing  out  of  custom  is  not  to  be  inflicted  without  some 
very  strong  and  solid  reasons  for  believing  that  the  custom  needs  to  be 
reformed. 

If  it  be  not  well  for  the  natural  or  customary  heirs  that  they  should 
be  disappointed,  neitber  is  it  good  for  those  to  whom  an  inheritance  is 
diverted,  that  wealth  should  come  upon  tliem  by  surprise.  Sudden  and 
unexpected  accessions  of  wealth  seldom  promote  the  happiness  of  those 
to  whom  they  accrue,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  morally  injurioua, 
especially  when  they  accrue  by  undue  deprivation  of  another. 

In  general,  the  rule  of  judgment  should  be  to  avoid  lifting  people  out 
of  one  station  into  another ; and  to  aim  at  making  such  moderate  addi- 
tions to  moderate  fortunes  in  careful  hands,  as  may  not  disturb  the  pro- 
portion of  property  to  station  ; or,  still  better,  may  rectify  any  dispropor- 
tion, and  enable  those  who  are  living  with  a difficult  frugality  to  live 
with  a free  frugality. 

This  rule  ia  not,  I fear,  very  generally  regarded ; for  mere  rectitude, 
and  the  observance  of  measures  and  proportions,  does  not  much  lay  hold 
of  tbo  minds  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a general  disposition  to 
add  to  anything  which  afiects  the  imagination  by  its  magnitude;  and 
there  is  also  in  some  people  a sort  of  gloating  over  great  wealth,  which 
infects  them  with  a propensity  to  feed  a bloated  fortune.  Jaques  took 
note  of  this  when  he  saw  the  deer  that  was  weeping  in  **  the  needless 
stream:  '* 

**  Thoa  msk'ftt  a testament 
As  woridlinse  do,  ftriDg  thy  sum  of  more 
To  tint  which  bod  too  mvch.** 

^Sbsk.  At  You  LUtd  It,  Act  ii.  soene  1. 

Thus  it  is  that  In  the  most  solemn  acts  which  men  have  to  perform  in 
the  management  of  their  money — in  thoee,  too,  from  which  selfish  ends 
seem  most  removed— they  will  often  appear  to  be  as  little  sensible  of 
moral  motives  and  righteous  responsibilities  as  in  any  other  transac- 
tions ; and  even  a testator  moriturtu  will  dictate  his  will  with  a 

sort  of  posthumous  cupidity,  and  seem  to  desire  that  his  trorldliness 
* should  live  after  him. 
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LORD  LYTTON  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  MONEY. 

Lord  Edward  Bulwbr  Lvtton  has  issued^  in  a little  volume  en- 
titled Cdxtonia^  a series  of  essays  on  Life,  Literature,  and  Manners, 
originally  published  in  successive  numbers  of  Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine in  1862,  the  results  of  wide  observation  and  experience  on 
topics  of  great  practical  interest  to  the  young,  from  one  of  which, 
on  the  management  of  money,  we  give  copious  extracts: 

VALt'B  or  MONET  IK  CUARACTEB  AND  POWER. 

In  the  humbler  grades  of  life,  certainly  character  is  money.  The 
man  who  gives  me  his  labor  in  return  for  the  wages  which  the  labor  la 
worth,  pledges  to  me  something  more  than  his  labor — he  pledges  to  mo 
certain  qualities  of  his  moral  being — sucli  os  honesty,  sobriety,  and  dili> 
gence.  If,  in  these  respects,  ho  maintain  his  character,  ho  will  have  ray 
money  as  long  as  I want  his  labor ; and.  when  I want  his  labor  no  longer, 
his  character  is  money’s  worth  to  him  from  somebody  else.  If,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  moral  qualities  I have  named,  ho  establish  a character  for 
other  attributes  which  have  their  own  price  in  the  money  market — if  he 
exhibit  a superior  intelligence,  skill,  energy,  zeal — his  labor  rises  in 
value.  Thus,  in  the  humble^t  class  of  life,  character  is  money ; and, 
according  as  the  man  earns  or  spends  the  money,  money  in  turn  becomes 
character. 

As  money  is  the  most  evident  power  in  the  world’s  uses,  so  the  use 
that  he  makes  of  money  is  often  all  that  the  world  knows  about  a man. 
Is  our  money  gained  justly  and  spent  prudently?  our  character  estab- 
lishes a claim  on  respect.  Is  it  gained  nobly  and  spent  beneficently  ? our 
character  commands  more  than  respect — it  wins  a place  in  that  higher 
sphere  of  opinion  which  comprises  admiration,  gratitude,  love.  Is 
money.  Inherited  without  merit  of  ours,  lavished  recklessly  away  ? our 
cliaracter  disperses  itself  with  the  spray  of  the  golden  shower, — it  is 
not  the  money  alone  of  which  we  are  spendthrifts.  Is  money,  meanly 
acquired,  selfishly  hoarded?  it  is  not  the  money  alone  of  which  we  are 
misers;  we  are  starving  our  own  human  hearts— depriving  them  of 
their  natural  aliment  in  the  approval  and  affection  of  others.  We 
invest  the  money  which  we  fancy  so  safe  out  at  compound  interest,  in 
the  very  worst  possession  a man  can  purchase,  vis.,  an  odious  reputa- 
tion. In  fact,  the  more  we  look  round,  the  more  we  shall  come  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  no  test  of  a man’s  character  more  generally 
adopted  than  the  way  in  which  his  money  is  managed.  Money  is  a ter- 
rible blab ; she  will  betray  the  secrets  of  her  owner  whatever  he  do  to 
gag  her.  Ills  virtues  will  creep  out  in  her  whisper — hla  vices  she  will 
cry  aloud  at  the  top  of  her  tongue. 

Money  is  character— money  also  is  power.  I have  power  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  money  I spend  on  myself,  but  in  proportion  to  the  money 
I can,  if  1 please,  give  away  to  another.  We  feel  this  as  we  advance  in 
years.  How  helpless  is  an  old  man  who  has  not  a farthing  to  give  or  to 
leave ! But  be  moderately  amiable,  grateful,  and  kind,  and,  though  you 
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liaTe  neither  wife  nor  child,  70a  will  never  want  a wife’s  tenderness  uor 
a cliild’s  obedience  if  70a  have  something  to  leave  or  to  give.  This 
reads  like  satire : it  is  sober  truth. 

ART  or  XAKAOn«0  MOXRT. 

But  the  management  of  mone7  is  an  art  ? True ; but  that  whicli  we 
call  an  art  means  an  improvement,  and  not  a deterioration  of  a some- 
thing existent  alread7  in  nature ; and  the  artist  can  onl7  succeed  in  im- 
proving bU  art  in  proportion  as  lie  improves  himself  in  the  qualities 
which  the  art  demands  in  the  artist.  Now,  the  man^ement  of  mono7 
is,  in  much,  the  management  of  self.  If  heaven  allotted  to  each  man 
seven  guardian  angels,  five  of  them,  at  least,  would  be  found,  night  and 
da7,  borering  over  his  pockets. 

On  the  first  rule  of  the  art  of  managing  monc7,  all  preceptors  must 
be  agreed.  It  is  told  In  three  words — " Uorror  of  debt." 

Uorror  cff  Dtbt. 

Nurse,  cherish,  never  cavil  aws7  the  wholesome  horror  of  Debt. 
Personal  libert7  is  the  paramount  essential  to  human  dignit7  and 
human  happiness.  Man  hazards  the  condition  and  loses  the  virtues  of 
freeman,  In  proportion  as  he  accustoms  his  thoughts  to  view,  without 
anguish  and  shame,  his  lapse  into  the  bondage  of  debtor.  Debt  is  to 
man  what  the  serpent  is  to  the  bird;  its  670  fascinates,  its  breath 
poisons,  its  coil  crushes  sinew  and  bone,  its  jaw  is  the  pitiless  grave.  If 
700  mock  m7  illustration,  if  70U  sneer  at  the  truth  It  embodies,  give 
70ursclf  no  further  trouble  to  loam  how  to  manage  7our  monc7.  Con- 
sider 70urself  doomed ; pass  on  70ur  wa7  with  a jaunt7  step ; the  path 
is  facile — paths  to  Avemus  always  are.  But  if,  while  I write,  7our 
heart,  true  to  the  instinct  of  manhood,  responds  to  m7  words^lf  70a 
**  Agreed ; that  which  70a  call  the  first  rule  for  the  management  of 
money,  I hold  yet  more  imperative  as  the  necessity  to  freedom  and  the 
life-spring  of  probity  " — then  advance  on  yoor  way,  assured  that  where- 
ever  it  wind  it  must  ascend.  You  see  but  the  temple  of  Honor ; close 
behind  it  is  the  temple  of  Fortune.  You  will  pass  through  the  one  to 
the  other. 

Ao  Sndorting.  Give^  bui  don't  Lend. 

Now  comes  the  next  danger.  You  will  not  incur  debt  for  yourself; 
but  you  have  a friend.  Pythias,  your  friend,  your  familiar — the  man 
you  like  best  and  see  moet  of-^eays  to  you,  " Damon,  be  my  security — 
your  name  to  this  bill  I " Heaven  forbid  tliat  I should  cry  out  to  Damon, 
" Pythias  means  to  cheat  thee — beware  I ” But  I address  to  Damon  this 
observation,  " Pythias  asks  thee  to  guarantee  that  throe,  six,  or  twelve 
months  hence  he  will  pay  to  anotlier  man — say  to  Dionysius — so  many 
pounds  sterling."  Here  your  first  duty,  as  an  honest  man,  is  not  to  Pyth- 
ias, but  to  Dionysius.  Suppose  some  accident  happen— one  of  tlkose 
accidents  which,  however  impossible  it  may  seem  to  your  Pythias,  con- 
stantly happen  to  the  Pythiases  of  other  Damons  who  draw  bills  on  the 
bank  of  Futurity ; suppose  that  the  smut  or  the  rain  spoil  the  crops  on 
which  Pythias  relies— or  the  cargoes  he  expects  from  Marseilles,  Califor- 
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oia,  Utopia,  go  down  to  the  bottomless  seas — Dionjsins  most  come  upon 
70a ! Can  jon  pay  to  Dionysins  what  yon  pledge  yourself  to  pay  to  him 
in  spite  of  those  accidents?  He  thinks  those  aoddents  not  only  pos- 
sible, bnt  probable,  or  he  would  not  require  your  surety,  nor  charge 
twenty  per  cent,  for  his  loan ; and,  therefore,  since  he  clearly  doubts 
Pythias,  his  real  trust  is  in  you.  Do  you  merit  the  trust  T Can  you  pay 
the  money  if  Pythias  cannot?  And,  allowing  that  you  can  pay  the 
money,  are  your  other  obligations  In  life  such  as  to  warrant  that  sacri- 
fice to  friendship  ? If  you  cannot  pay,  or  if  you  owe  it  to  others  more 
sacred  than  Pythias  himself — owe  it  to  your  parents,  your  plighted 
bride,  or  wedded  wife,  or  the  children  to  whom  what,  before  their  b rth, 
was  your  fortune,  has  become  the  trust-money  for  their  provision — not 
to  hazard  for  Pythias  that  for  whidi,  if  lost,  not  you  alone,  but  others 
must  suffer, — then,  do  not  common  duty  and  common  honesty  forbid  you 
to  say,  “ I am  surety  to  Pythias  for  that  which  it  belongs  not  to  Pythias 
but  to  Chance  to  fulfil  ? ” I am  the  last  man  to  say,  “ Do  not  help  your 
friend,"  if  you  honorably  can.  If  we  have  money,  we  manage  it  ill  when 
we  cannot  help  a friend  at  a pinch.  But  the  plain  tact  is  this,  Pythias 
wants  money.  Can  you  give  it,  at  whatever  stint  to  yourself,  in  Justice 
to  others  ? If  you  can,  and  you  value  Pythias  more  than  the  money, 
give  the  money,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it ; but  if  you  cannot  give  the 
money,  don’t  sign  the  bill.  Do  not  become  what,  in  rude  truth,  yon  do 
become — a knave  and  a liar — if  you  guarantee  to  do  what  yon  know  that 
you  cannot  do  should  the  guarantee  be  exacted.  He  is  generous  who 
gives;  lie  who  lends  may  be  generous  also;  but  only  on  one  condition, 
viz.,  that  he  can  aSbrd  to  give  what  he  can  afford  to  lend.  Of  the 
two,  therefore.  It  is  safer,  friendlier,  dieaper,  in  the  long  run,  to  give 
than  to  lend.  Give,  and  you  may  keep  your  friend  if  you  lose  your 
money ; lend,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  lose  your  friend  if  ever  you 
get  back  your  money. 

But,  if  you  do  lend,  lot  it  be  with  the  full  conviction  that  the  loan  is  a 
gift,  and  count  it  among  the  rarest  favors  of  Providence  if  you  be  ever 
repaid.  Lend  to  Pythias  on  the  understanding, — " This  is  a loan  if  you 
can  ever  repay  me.  I shall,  however,  make  this  provision  against  the 
chance  of  a quarrel  between  us,  that  if  you  cannot  repay  me,  it  stands 
as  a gift." 

And  whatever  you  lend,  lot  it  be  your  money  and  not  your  name. 
Money  you  may  get  again,  and,  if  not,  you  may  contrive  to  do  without 
it ; name,  once  lost,  yon  cannot  get  again,  and,  it  you  can  contrive  to  do 
without  it,  you  had  better  never  have  been  born. 

Having  settled  these  essential  preliminaries — 1st.  Never  to  borrow 
where  there  la  a chance,  however  remote,  that  you  may  not  bo  able  to 
repay ; 8dly,  Never  to  lend  what  you  are  not  prepared  to  give ; 3dly, 
Never  to  guarantee  for  another  what  yon  cannot  fulfil  if  the  other 
should  fail — you  start  in  life  with  this  great  advantage — whatever  you 
have,  be  it  little  or  much,  is  your  own.  Rich  or  poor,  you  start  as  a 
freeman,  resolved  to  preserve,  in  your  freedom,  the  noblest  condition  of 
your  being  as  man. 
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Indcpmdtncr^  not  Wealthy  iho  true  Aim  in  gettiitg  Money. 

Now,  fix  your  eyes  steadily  on  some  definite  end  in  the  future.  Con 
Eider  well  what  you  cliicfiy  wish  to  bo ; then  compute  at  the  lowest  that 
which  you  are  by  talent,  and  at  the  highest  that  which  you  can  be  by 
labor.  Always  under.estlmatc  the  resources  of  talent ; always  put  as 
against  you  the  chances  of  luck.  Then  set  down  on  the  other  side,  as 
against  talent  defective,  against  luck  adverse,  all  that  which  can  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  energy,  patience,  perseverance.  These  last  are 
infinite.  Whatever  be  placed  against  them  is  finite. 

The  finest  epithet  for  genius  is  that  which  was  applied  to  Newton's 
genius,  ‘ patient.”  Ho  who  lias  patience  coupled  with  energy  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  obtain  the  results  of  genius ; he  who  has  genius  with- 
out patience,  and  without  energy  (if,  indeed,  such  genius  be  a thing  pos- 
sible), might  as  well  have  no  genius  at  all.  His  works  and  aims,  like 
the  plants  of  nature  before  the  deluge,  have  no  roots. 

Tlie  man  who  succeeds  above  his  fellows  is  the  one  who,  early  in  life, 
clearly  discerns  his  object,  and  toward  that  object  habitually  directs  his 
powers.  Thus,  indeed,  even  genius  itself  is  but  fine  observation 
strengthened  by  fixity  of  purpose.  Every  man  who  observes  vigilantly 
and  resolves  steadfastly,  grows  unconsciously  Into  genius. 

Assuming  that  fortune  be  your  object,  let  your  first  efforts  be,  not  for 
wealth,  but  independence.  Whatever  bo  your  talents,  whatever  your 
prospects,  never  be  tempted  to  speculate  away,  on  the  chance  of  a palace 
that  which  you  need  as  a provision  against  the  workhouse. 

Let  your  first  care  be,  then,  independence.  Without  pecuniaiy  inde- 
pendence,  you  are  not  even  intellectually  free ; with  independence,  even 
though  it  be  gained  through  some  occupation  which  you  endure  as  a 
drudgeiy,  still,  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  there  will  be  always  some 
hours  for  the  occupation  in  which  yon  delight. 

Bpend  Len  than  you  Earn. 

To  attain  independence,  so  apportion  your  expenditure  as  to  spend  less 
than  you  have  or  yon  earn.  Make  this  rule  imperative.  I know  of  none 
better.  Lay  by  something  every  year,  if  it  be  but  a shilling.  A shilling 
laid  by,  net  and  clear  from  a debt,  is  a receipt  in  full  for  all  claims  in  the 
post,  and  you  go  on,  with  light  foot  and  light  heart,  to  the  future.  " How 
am  I to  save  and  lay  by  ? ” saith  the  author,  or  any  other  man  of  wants 
more  large  than  his  means.  The  answer  is  obvious : “ If  you  cannot  in- 
crease your  means,  then  you  must  diminish  your  wants."  Every  skilled 
laborer,  of  fair  repute,  can  earn  enough  not  to  starve,  and  a surplus  be- 
yond that  bare  sufificiency. 

A man  of  £300  a year,  living  up  to  that  income,  truly  complains  of 
poverty  ; but  if  he  Hve  at  the  rate  of  £350  a year,  he  la  comparatively 
rich.  "Oh.”  says  Oentillty, " but  I must  have  this  or  that,  which  necessi- 
tates the  yearly  £50  you  ask  me  to  save ; I must  be  genteel.”  Why 
that  must?  That  certain  folks  may  esteem  you?  Believe  me,  they  es- 
teem you  much  more  for  a balance  at  your  banker’s,  than  for  that  silver 
tea-pot  or  that  mannikin  menial  in  sugar-loaf  buttons.  " But,”  says  Pa- 
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renl&l  Affection,  **  I must  educate  my  boy;  tbat  £50  saved  from  my  in* 
come  is  the  cost  of  his  education.**  Is  it  sot  Can  all  the  schoolmasters 
in  Europe  teach  him  a nobler  lesson  than  that  of  a generous  thrift,  a 
cheerful  and  brave  self-denial?  If  the  £50  be  really  the  sum  which  the 
boy’s  schooling  needs,  and  you  can  spare  nothing  else  from  your  remain* 
ing  £250,  still  save  and  lay  by  for  a year,  and,  during  that  year,  let  the 
boy  study  at  home,  by  seeing  how  gladly  you  all  are  saving  for  him. 

Ho  who  has  saved  for  one  year,  finds  the  security,  pleasure,  and  prido 
in  it  a luxury  so  great  that  his  invention  will  be  quickened  to  kc(*p  it. 
Lay  by  1 lay  by  1 What  makes  the  capital  of  nations  T Savings ; noth- 
ing else.  Neither  nations  nor  men  are  safe  against  fortune,  unless  they 
can  hit  on  a system  by  which  they  save  more  than  they  spend.  When 
that  system  is  onro  established,  at  what  a ratio  capital  accumulates! 
What  resources  the  system  gradually  develops!  In  that  one  maxim  is 
the  secret  of  England’s  greatness!  Do  you  think  it  mean  to  save  more 
tlian  you  spend?  You  do  in  that  what  alone  gives  your  country  its  rank 
in  the  universe.  The  system  so  grand  for  an  empire  cannot  be  mean  for 
a citizen. 

£am  2fort  than  f/ou  Spend. 

Whatever  your  means  be,  so  apportion  your  wants  that  your  means 
may  exceed  them.  Every  man  who  p4imB  but  lOs.  a week  can  do  this  if 
he  please,  whatever  he  may  aay  to  the  contrary ; for  if  ho  can  live  upon 
lOe.  a week,  he  can  live  upon  Os.  lid. 

In  this  rule  mark  the  emphatic  distinction  between  poverty  and  needi- 
ness. Poverty  is  relative,  and,  therefore,  not  ignoble;  neediness  is  a 
positive  degradation.  If  I have  only  £100  a year,  I am  rich  as  compared 
with  the  majority  of  my  countrymen.  If  I havo  £5,000  a year,  I may  be 
poor  compared  with  a majority  of  my  associates  ; and  very  poor  comimrcd 
to  my  next-door  neighbor.  With  cither  of  these  incomes,  I am  relatively 
poor  or  rich ; but  with  either  of  these  incomes  1 may  bo  positively  needy, 
or  positively  free  from  neediness.  With  the  £100  a year,  1 may  need  no 
man’s  help ; I may  at  least  have  **  my  crust  of  bread  and  liberty.”  But 
with  £5,000  a year,  I may  dread  a ring  at  my  bell ; I nuiy  have  roy  tymu- 
nical  masters  in  servants  whoso  wages  I cannot  pay ; my  exile  nioy  bo  at 
the  fiat  of  the  first  long-sufTorlng  man  who  enters  a judgment  against 
me;  for  the  flesh  that  lies  nearest  to  roy  heart,  some  Shylock  maybe 
dusting  his  scales  and  whetting  his  knife.  Nor  is  this  an  exaggeration. 
Home  of  the  neediest  men  I over  know,  have  a nominal  £5,000  a year. 
Every  man  is  needy  who  spends  more  than  ho  has ; no  man  is  needy  who 
spends  less.  I may  so  ill  manage  my  money  that,  with  £5,OQO  a year,  I 
purchase  the  worst  evils  of  i>overty — terror  and  shame  ; I may  so  well 
manage  my  money  that,  with  £100  a year,  I purchase  the  best  blessings 
of  wealth — safety  and  res{>ect. 

. rOWEB  or  M05ET  WELL  MABAOEO. 

You  havo  got  money — you  have  it ; and  with  it,  the  heart  and  the  sense 
and  the  taste  to  extract  from  the  metal  its  uses.  Talk  of  the  power  of 
knowledge  I What  can  knowledge  invent  that  money  cannot  purrliase? 
Money,  it  is  true,  cannot  give  you  the  brain  of  the  philosopher,  the  eye 
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of  the  painter,  the  etj  of  the  musician,  nor  that  inner  sixth  sense  of 
beaaty  and  truth  by  which  the  poet  unites  in  himself,  philoeopher, 
painter,  muaidan  ; but  money  can  refine  and  exalt  your  existence  with 
all  that  philosopher,  painter,  musician,  poet,  accomplish.  That  which 
they  are,  your  wealth  cannot  make  you ; but  that  which  they  do  is  at  the 
command  of  your  wealth.  You  may  collect  in  your  libraries  all  thoughts 
which  all  thinkers  have  confided  to  books ; your  galleries  may  teem  with 
the  treasures  of  art ; the  air  that  you  breathe  may  be  vocal  with  music; 
better  than  all,  when  you  summon  the  Graces,  they  can  come  to  your  call 
in  their  sweet  name  of  Charities.  You  can  build  up  asylums  for  age,  and 
academies  for  youth.  Pining  Merit  may  spring  to  hope  at  your  voice,  and 
“ Poverty  grow  cheerful  in  your  sight.'*  Money  well  managed  deserves, 
indeed,  the  apotheosis  to  which  she  was  raised  by  her  Latin  adorers ; she 
is  Diva  Monekt‘-9k  Goddess. 

Motive*  for  AcquitUion  and  ^cwiomy. 

Tho  first  object  connected  with  money  is  the  security  for  individual 
freedom — pecuniary  independence.  That  once  gained,  whatever  is  sur- 
plus becomes  the  fair  capital  for  reproductive  adventure.  Adhere  but  to 
this  rule  in  every  speculation,  however  tempting;  j>re8ervo  free  from  all 
hazard  that  which  you  require  to  live  on  without  depending  upon  others. 

1.  It  is  a great  motive  to  economy,  a strong  safeguard  to  conduct,  and 
a wonderful  stimulant  to  all  mental  power,  if  you  can  associate  your  toil 
for  money  with  some  end  dear  to  your  affections.  I once  knew  a boy  of 
good  parts,  but  who  seemed  incorrigibly  indolent.  HLs  father,  a pnifes- 
sional  man,  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  widow  and  son  utterly  destitute. 
Tho  widow  resolved  to  continue  the  education  of  her  boy,  however  lilllo 
he  hod  hitherto  profited  by  it,  engaged  herself  as  teacher  at  a school,  and 
devoted  her  salary  to  her  son.  From  that  moment  the  boy  began  to  work 
in  good  earnest.  Ho  saw  tho  value  of  money  in  this  world  ; he  resolved 
to  requito  his  mother — to  see  her  once  more  in  a home  of  her  own  ; ho 
distinguished  himself  at  school ; ho  obtained,  at  Gie  ago  of  sixteen,  an 
entry  in  a mercantUo  house.  At  tho  age  of  twenty,  his  salary  enabled 
him  to  placo  his  mother  in  a modest  suburban  lodging,  to  which  he  enmo 
homo  every  night.  At  tho  age  of  thirty  he  vtks  a rich  man, and,  visiting 
him  at  his  villa,  I admired  his  gardens.  Ho  said  to  me,  simply,  *'  I have 
no  tasto  for  flowers  myself,  but  my  mother  is  passionately  fond  of  them. 
I date  my  first  step  in  life  from  my  resolve  to  find  her  a home  ; and  the 
invention  in  my  business  to  which  I owe  my  rise  from  a clerk  to  a part- 
ner, could  never  have  come  into  my  brain,  and  been  patiently  worked 
out,  if,  nigh^  and  day,  1 had  not  thought  of  iny  mother’s  delight  in 
flowers.” 

2.  A common  motive  with  a young  man  is  an  honest  love  for  the  girl 
whom  ho  desires  to  win  a.s  his  wife.  Nay,  if  no  such  girl  yet  has  been 
met  on  the  earth,  surely  she  lives  for  him  in  the  cloudland  of  Fancy. 
Wedlock,  and  wedlwk  for  love,  is  tho  moat  exquisite  hope  in  the  inner- 
most heart  of  every  young  man  who  labors;  it  is  but  Ibc  profligate  idlers 
who  laugh  at  that  sacred  ideal.  But  it  is  only  tho  peasant  or  mechanic 
who  has  a right  to  marry  on  no  other  capital  than  that  which  he  takes 
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from  nature  in  sinews  and  thews.  The  man  whoee  whole  condition  of 
being  is  in  his  work  from  day  to  day  must  still  have  his  hel)>mate.  lie 
finds  his  helpmaM  in  one  who  can  work  like  himself,  if  his  honest  indus- 
try fail  her.  1 preach  to  the  day  laborer  no  cold  homiUes  from  political 
economy.  The  happiness  and  morality  of  the  working  class  necessitate 
early  marriages ; an4  for  prudent  provision  against  the  chances  of  illness 
and  death,  there  are  benefit  clubs  and  societies,  which  must  stand  in  lieu 
of  jointure  and  settlement.  But  to  men  of  a higher  grade  in  this  world's 
social  distinctions.  Hymen  must  generaliy  contrive  to  make  some  kind  of 
compromise  with  Plutus.  I grant  that  your  fond  Amaryllis  would  take 
your  arm  to  the  altar,  though  you  have  not  a coat  to  your  back  ; but 
Amaryllis  may  have  parents,  who  not  unreasonably  ask,  " How,  young 
Btrcphon,  can  you  maintain  our  daughter?  and  if  your  death  demolish 
all  those  castles  In  the  air,  which  you  are  now  building  without  brick 
and  mortar,  under  what  roof  will  she  lay  her  head  ? ” 

And  suppose  that  no  parents  thus  unkindly  interpose  between  Ama- 
ryllis and  you,  still  it  is  a poor  return  to  the  disinterested  love  of  Ama- 
ryllis, to  take  her,  thoughtleas  child,  at  her  word.  Amaryllis  proves  her 
unselfish  love ; prove  yours,  my  friend  Strephon.  Walt,  hope,  strive— 
her  ring  is  on  your  finger ; her  picture,  though  it  be  but  a villainous  pho- 
tograph, hangs  by  your  bedside  ; her  image  la  deep  in  the  dee]>e8t  fold 
of  your  heart.  Wait  till  you  can  joyously  say, " Come,  Amaryllis ; Fla- 
tus relaxes  his  frown ; hero  is  a homo  which,  if  humble,  at  least  is  se- 
cure ; and,  if  death  suddenly  snatch  mo  aw'ay,  here  is  no  castle  in  air  for 
my  widow.  Amaryllis  sliall  never  live  upon  alms  t ” 

IIow  your  love  will  deepen  and  strengthen  in  that  generous  delay ; and 
with  your  love,  how  your  whole  nature,  mental  and  moral,  will  deepen 
and  strengthen  1 Here,  indwd,  is  an  object  for  climbing  the  rough  patlis 
on  to  fortune ; and  here  the  first  friendly  opposition  of  Plutus  only  serves 
to  place  upon  surer  foundations  the  blessings  promised  by  Hymen.  Con- 
stancy in  love  necessitates  patience  and  perseverance  in  all  efforts  for 
fortune;  and,  with  patience  and  perseverance,  a "lan  of  fair  average 
capacities  is  the  master  of  fortune. 

3.  The  taste  fur  books,  and  the  desire  to  collect  them,  are  no  mean 
tests  of  a scbool-boy's  career  as  man. 

One  of  the  most  disting^iished  personages  in  Europe,  showing  me  hie 
library— which  is  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  its  quality  (it  was  formed 
on  the  principle  of  Including  all  works  that  treat,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  the  human  mind,  and  thus  necessarily  includes  almost  every  book 
worth  the  reading) — said  to  mo : Not  only  this  collection,  but  my  social 
successes  In  life,  I trace  back  to  the  first  franc  1 saved  from  the  cake-ehop 
to  .«pend  on  the  bfx>k*sta1l.  Wlien  I was  a young  man,  and  received  an 
invitation  to  a ball,  not  being  then  rich,  I calculated  what  it  would  cost 
me  ill  kid  gloves  and  coach  hire,  and,  refusing  the  ball,  bought  a book 
with  the  money.  The  hooks  I bought,  1 read ; the  books  I road  influ- 
enced my  career.”  Perhaps  this  eminent  person  might  have  thought  of 
the  balls  thus  refused  in  his  early  youth,  when,  being  still  young,  he 
gave  his  own  first  hall  as  primo  minister. 

4.  In  the  management  of  money,  thoro  are  some  things  we  do  for  show 
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— wisely,  if  we  can  afford  it.  Money  is  station,  as  well  as  cliaracter  and 
power. 

For  a young  man  of  a gentleman's  station  and  a cadet's  income,  tlie 
only  show  needed  is  that  which  probably  pleases  himself  the  most — 
the  effect  produced  by  his  own  personal  appearance.  Dress  will,  there- 
fore, not  unreasonably,  and  by  no  means  frivolously,  demand  some  of  his 
thoughts  and  much  of  his  money.  To  the  station  of  a young  aspirant  of 
fashion  in  the  polite  world,  who  is  known  not  to  be  rich,  it  matters  noth- 
ing what  ho  pays  for  his  lodging  ; he  can  always  give  his  address  at  a 
club  or  hotel.  No  one  cares  how  much  or  how  little  he  pays  for  his  din- 
ner. No  fine  lady  inquires  if  lie  calls  at  her  house  on  foot  or  In  a car- 
riage. But  society  expects  him  to  dress  as  much  like  a gentleman  as  if 
ho  were  a young  duke;  and,  fortunately,  as  young  dukes  nowadays  do 
not  wear  gold  lace  and  miniver,  this  is  no  unreasonable  exaction  on  the 
part  of  society.  A gentleman’s  taste  in  dress  is,  upon  principle,  the 
avoidance  of  all  things  extravagant.  It  consists  in  the  quiet  simplicity 
of  exquisite  neatness  ; but,  as  the  neatness  must  bo  a neatness  in  fash- 
ion, employ  the  best  tailor;  pay  him  ready  money,  and,  on  the  whole, 
you  will  Hnd  him  the  cheapest. 

Mere  dandies  are  but  cut  flowers  in  a bouquet,— once  faded,  they  can 
never  reblossom.  In  the  dra>vlng-roora,  os  everywhere  else,  Mind,  in  the 
long  run,  prevails.  And,  O well-booted  Acbaiant  for  all  those  substan- 
tial good  things  which  money  well  managed  command.^,  and  which,  year 
after  year,  as  you  advance  in  life,  you  will  covet  and  sigh  for, — yon 
sloven,  thick-shoed,  and  with  cravat  awry, — whose  mind,  as  he  hurries 
by  the  bow-window  at  White's,  sows  each  fleeting  moment  with  thoughts 
which  grow  not  blossoms  for  bouquets,  but  com-shcavea  for  gamers — 
will,  before  he  is  forty,  be  far  more  the  fashion  than  you.  Ho  is  com- 
manding the  time  out  of  which  you  are  fading.  And  time,  O my  friend, 
is  money  i time  wasted  can  never  conduce  to  money  well  managed. 


Lord  Lttton  was  origioally  known  to  fame,  in  this  cogntiy,  as  Edward  Lyt- 
ton  Bnlwrr,  and  onr  people  bad  hardly  got  used  to  the  honorable  title  which  Qaeca 
Victoria  conferred  on  him  and  the  astronomer  Hervcbel,  as  the  beet  roprescntatlTcs  of 
the  Hteratnre  and  science  of  her  kingdom  at  the  date  of  her  inaaguratton  (1638),  whou, 
in  1841,  by  roysl  license,  and  In  pursuance  of  his  mother's  will,  by  which  he  succeeded 
to  the  Lytton  estate  of  Kaeb worth,  the  popular  author  Balwer  was  apparently  lost  in  the 
less  familiar  designation  of  Sir  Edward  Balwer  Lyttoc,  and  a^^laaa  Lord  Lytton  (since 
196C)«  vbeo,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Premier  (Lord  Derby),  lu  whose  cabi:;ct  l.o 
had  a seat  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lyt- 
ton : thenceforth  wo  And  bis  name  recorded  as  the  Rt  Bon.  Lord  Edward  Ooorgo  Earle 
Balwer  Lytton.  By  whatever  name  he  or  the  Queen  or  the  Berald's  College  may  chooee 
to  designate  the  aatbor  of  the  * Caxtoos,'  his  namerooi  works  wlU  be  treaaiurod  as  vala- 
able  oontrlbalioos  to  the  Uteratve  of  the  EofUah  language. 
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TSOUGUTS  AND  OPINIONS  OP  A STATBSMAN. 

William  von  Humboldt,  from  whose  Letters  to  a Lady,  in  whose 
loss  of  fortune  incident  to  the  German  war  with  Napoleon  I.  he  be- 
came interested  as  Envoy  of  Prussia  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  whose  disappointment  he  afterwards  sought  to  alleviate  by  del- 
icate pecuniary  assistance,  and  friendly  correspondence,  was  born  in 
1761,  and  died  in  1835.  Although  less  known  out  of  Germany 
than  his  brother  Alexander,  his  reputation,  as  a wise  statesman,  in 
Germany  is  second  to  no  man  of  his  time.  These  letters  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  and  an  English  edition  appeared  in  1850,  in 
the  series ,of  Nmaff  Books  on  Great  Sutgects,  by  Pickering,  under 
the  secondary  title  given  above.  The  English  translator  says: 
“ Never  was  religion  shown  in  a more  amiable  light  than  in  the 
outpourings  of  his  benevolent,  yet  firm  mind.  We  sec  it  as  his 
guide  and  his  support  under  all  circumstances,  and  ^et  so  unosten- 
tatiously so,  that  but  for  the  publication  of  these  Letters,  probably 
none  but  his  intimates  wonld  have  known  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt 
than  that  he  was  a profound  scholar,  and  an  able  statesman : and 
the  moving  spring  of  ail  his  actions  would  have  remained  concealed 
till  the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  heart  shall  be  made  known.  It 
is  well  for  the  world  that  this  has  not  been  so ; it  is  well  to  see  the 
nobleman  and  the  minister  of  state  gathering  from  Christianity  the 
rule  of  his  life,  and  depending  on  its  promises  with  the  child-like 
confidence  so  acceptable  to  God.” 

BIBLl — OLD  AMD  XBW  TESTAMENT — ENOU8H  AND  OEEMAM  VBBStOH. 

Wbon  the  human  race  was  nearer  its  origin,  men  seem  to  have  had  more  great- 
ness, more  simplicity,  more  depth  and  nature  in  their  tlioughts  and  feelings,  as 
well  as  in  the  expression  of  them.  It  is  true  we  must  arrive  at  the  hill  and 
clear  sight  of  this  by  laborkns,  and  often  by  mechanical  acquirements;  but  in 
this  very  labor  there  is  a charm ; or  even  if  not,  it  is  at  least  soon  over  when 
we  are  accustomed  to  application.  Among  the  strongest,  purest,  and  finest 
tones  in  which  the  voice  of  antiquity  has  reached  us,  may  be  reckoned  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ; and  we  can  never  be  enough  tliankful  that  in  our 
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translation  tbej  have  lost  so  little  of  their  reality  and  strength  of  expression.* 

I have  often  reflected  with  pleasure  on  the  existence  of  so  much  that  is  exalted, 
rid),  and  varied,  as  is  contaiued  iu  the  Bible,  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ; and  if  this  be,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  the  only  book  in  the 
bands  of  the  people,  yet  have  they  ifi  this  a compendium  of  human  thought, 
history,  poetry,  and  philosophy  so  complete,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  And  a 
feeling  or  a thought  which  has  not  its  echo  in  these  books.  Neither  is  there 
much  in  them  which  is  incomprehensible  to  a common  simple  mind.  The 
learned  may  penetrate  deeper,  but  no  one  can  go  away  unsatisfied. 

I have  always  sought  so  to  weave  myself  into  the  present,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  win,  as  far  as  possible,  an  interior  victory  over  outward  dMcomfort ; and 
exactly  in  this  point  of  view  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  an  infinite,  and  cer- 
tUDly  far  the  surest  source  of  consolation.  I know  nothing  to  bo  compared  to  ^ 
it  The  consolation  of  the  Bible  flows  equally,  though  in  different  ways,  from 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  In  both,  the  general  guidance  of  God,  and 
the  universal  government  of  his  Providence  is  the  prevailing  idea;  and  from 
hence,  in  religiously  disposed  minds,  springs  the  deeply  fixed,  and  ineffaceable 
conviction,  that  even  the  order  of  things  under  which  we  ourselves  suffer,  is 
the  most  wisely  appointed,  and  the  most  beneficial  not  only  for  the  whole,  but, 
in  consequence  of  that  for  the  sufferer  himself  In  the  now  testament  there 
Is  such  a full  predominance  of  the  spiritual  and  the  moral;  everything  is  so 
completely  rested  upon  and  carried  back  to  purity  of  mind,  that  whatever  else 
external  or  internal  may  happen  to  man,  if  he  but  strive  earnestly  and  eagerly 
after  this,  all  the  rest  falls  back  into  shadow.  Hence  misfortune  and  every 
other  sorrow  loses  a part  of  its  oppressive  influence,  and  at  all  events  none  of 
Its  biitemess  remaina  The  infinite  mildness  of  the  whole  New  Testament  doc- 
trine, which  figures  God  almoat  entirely  on  the  merciful  side,  and  in  which  the 
selfsacrificing  love  of  Christ  for  the  human  race,  is  everywhere  brought  for- 
ward ; joined  with  the  example  which  he  himself  has  set  us,  alleviates  like  a 
healing  balsam,  every  pain  both  of  mind  and  body.  In  the  Old  Testament  we 
do  not  find  this,  but  there  again  appear,  and  always  with  more  of  comfort  than 
terror,  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  the  Creator  and  Beholder  of  all 
things,  raisng  us  above  our  own  individual  sorrows  by  the  grandeur  of  tbe 
representation. 

LOVI  or  VATURX— TRSBS — 8KT. 

The  sight  of  the  heavens,  under  whatever  aspect,  has  an  nneeasing  charm 
Ibr  me,  by  niglit,  whether  it  be  gloomy  or  sUrlight ; by.  day,  whether  tbe  eye 
loses  itself  iu  deep  blue,  or  amid  passing  clouds^  or  in  an  unvaried  grey,  makes 


* LoUwr'a  trtmtoUoa  it  amonf  Um  fiaert  rvederinft  at tr  made  of  tbe  Htbrew  Scripevfet.  It 
bet  Um  wme  itiaplieitr  and  ttfengtb  whieb  cberaeteriiet  tbe  Enftitb  rertion.  Of  tbn  e writer 
ia  tbe  Ceibolic  Dablie  Beriew  (attiibatad  to  ProC  J.  H.  Nowneo),  remerikt  oo  tbe  PretetUot 
eemcm  of  tbe  Bible : “ It  livat  oo  tbe  eer  like  motie  tbet  oao  oerer  be  ferfoUea^tike 
tbe  toood  of  e ebureh  bell  which  t convert  hardly  kaowt  be  eeo  (biefo  Iti  Mieitiet  teem  to  be 
almott  tbinft  rather  than  mere  worde.  ft  ie  part  of  the  aational  mied,  end  tbe  anchor  of  national 
aeciouinou.  'ne  memory  of  the  dead  paeece  hite  it.  H»e  potent  tradbiocn  ef  childhood  ate 
etereotyped  in  lie  Toreca.  Um  dower  of  all  the  ftfke  and  trieJe  of  a mao  ie  hidden  beneetb  its 
worde.  It  ie  tbe  repteeentatjve  of  hie  beet  momeote,  and  all  that  there  bae  been  about  bin  of 
eoft,  and  pntle,  and  poor,  and  peniteni,  and  food,  epoake  to  him  forever  out  of  the  Enflieb  Bible. 
It  ie  hie  eacred  thinf.  which  doobt  bee  never  dimmed,  end  eootroverey  never  eolled.  In  tbcleofUi 
and  breaAh  of  tbe  tend  tbere  ie  not  a Protoetant  with  one  epark  of  riffaeecMueeae  about  biin, 
wboee  epiriloal  bioftaphy  Ie  ooliA  hie  Baieo  Bibla.*^ 
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DO  difference : every  one  of  these  aspects  awakens  some  especial  tone  of  mind 
in  man;  and  when  we  have  the  happiness  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  weather 
for  our  mood,  we  are  not  obliged  to  be  melancholy  because  the  sky  is  dark,  but 
can  bring  fortli  fh>m  our  own  mind  continually  fresh  thoughts  as  outward  cir> 
ciimstooces  vary;  a colorless  sky  is  no  evil  Complaints  about  the  weather  are 
quite  foreiCT  to  my  nature,  and  1 do  not- like  to  hear  oUiers  complain  of  it,  I 
consider  Nature  as  a combination  of  forces,  which  may  oflbrd  the  purest  plea* 
sure  if  we  quietly  acquiesce  in  and  accommodate  ourselves  to  all  its  varying 
developments,  and  look  at  it  as  a whole,  of  which  it  matters  little  whether  the 
smaller  details  be  pleasant,  so  long  as  its  great  cycle  of  events  completes  its 
course.  I have  an  especial  delight  in  living  face  to  face  with  Nature  in  the 
country,  so  that  1 may  watch  the  progress  of  every  season  in  turn. 

Even  without  attaching  any  tliought  of  religion  to  the  sight  of  the  heavens, 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  exciting  to  the  mind  in  thus  losing  one's  self  in 
the  infinity  of  spaoe:  it  at  once  takes  away  from  life  its  little  cares  and  desires, 
and  from  reality  its  otherwise  oppressive  weight  As  surely  as  the  knowledge 
of  man  is  the  first  and  weightiest  concern  in  the  allairs  of  men,  so  surely,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  there  nothing  more  narrowing  to  the  mind  than  the  perpetu- 
ally keepin^our  eyes  fixed  on  the  small  circle  of  human  beings  by  whom  we 
are  hemmed  in.  We  must  return  olten  to  Uie  contemplation  and  feeling  of  a 
higher  power  ruling  in  human  affairs,  as  wc  see  it  in  nature,  ere  we  can  safely 
come  back  to  the  fetters  of  society.  Only  tlius  do  we  learn  to  hold  tlie  tilings 
of  real  life  to  be  matters  of  minor  importance,  to  make  less  account  of  good  or 
ill  fortune,  to  be  careless  about  wunU  and  vexations,  and  to  fix  our  attention 
solely  on  the  changes  which  take  ploco  in  it,  so  as  to  leave  exterior  life  to  a 
certain  degree  out  of  our  consideration.  The  thought  of  death  has  then  noth- 
ing in  it  which  can  frighten  or  sadden  us ; we  rather  enjoy  the  recalling  it,  and 
look  on  the  farewell  to  life  which  must  follow,  as  a natural  sU>p  in  the  develop- 
ment of  bein^. 

Natural  objects  themselves,  even  when  they  make  no  claim  to  beauty,  excite 
the  feelings  and  occupy  the  imagination.  Nature  pleases,  attracts,  delighta, 
merely  bemuse  it  is  nature.  We  recognize  in  it  an  Infinite  Power,  greater  and 
more  effective  than  that  of  man,  and  yet  not  terrible : fiir  a mild  and  beneficial 
influence  seems  to  be  extended  on  every  object  around  us.  Indeed  the  gene- 
ral character  of  nature  is  kind  and  good.  When  we  talk  of  tremendous  cliffs, 
and  terribly  sublime  scenery,  nature  herself,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  bo  feared. 
We  soon  become  confident  and  at  home  among  the  wildest  rocks,  and  feel  that 
to  the  hermit  who  flies  to  her  for  shelter,  she  readily  imparts  tranquillity  and 
peace. 

Faith  only  can  raise  us  above  our  little  daily  life,  and  worldly  business ; — 
that  only  can  give  the  soul  a direction  to  higher  things,  and  to  objects  and  ideas 
which  alone  have  value  or  importance.  It  bestows  what  certainly  you  have 
not  failed  to  enjoy,  and  which  you  doubtless  value  fur  beyond  all  that  is  called 
happiness  or  go^  fortune, — I mean  the  peace  of  the  soul.  It  is  grounded 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  on  an  untroubled  and  clear  conscience,  but  it  is  not  attained 
by  that  alone:  we  must  be  content  with  our  lot,  and  be  able  to  say  calmly  and 
truly  that  we  have  not  murmured  at  it,  but  on  the  contrary  have  received  it 
when  prosperoos,  with  humility,  when  adverse,  with  resignation  and  real  con- 
fidence in  God's  wise  government  As  a difficult  perplexing  situation  en- 
hances the  merit  of  accommodating  ourselves  to  it  without  complaint,  or  of 
freeing  ourselves  from  it  by  our  own  exertions,  so  we  thus  grow  into  better  ac- 
cord with  our  lot,  whatever  it  may  be. 

We  perceive  in  the  immutable  course  of  Nature,  always  following  fixed 
laws,  something  infinitely  consoling  and  tranquillizing.  There  is  something 
here,  tlmn,  that  does  not  change;  “an  immovable  pole  amid  the  circling 
course  of  appearances,"  as  Schiller  beautifully  expresses  it  in  one  of  his  poems. 
Mao,  then,  belongs  to  a great  and  immutable  order  of  things;  and  ibis  as  cer- 
tainly leads  to  sometiung  higher,  and  finally  to  a point  at  which  all  doubts  will 
be  explained,  and  all  difficulties  made  plain;  when  all  the  involved  and  ap- 
parently discordant  laws  will  at  last  unite  into  one  mighty  diapason ; — bo  must 
he,  too,  proceed  with  it  to  this  same  point.  The  character,  nmreover,  which  is 
imprest  upon  nature  is  always  so  gentle  a one,  that  the  finest  feelings  can 
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not  bo  woundtMj  by  it.  Tho  tmnquillity,  the  joy»  the  splendor  which  she  spreads 
around;  the  maK»itlcence  and  gnmdeur  in  which  sho  clothes  horsulf,  have 
nothing  in  them  either  ot'  pretension  or  of  hnu^hiincss  to  repulse  ua.  However 
d<.*op  may  be  the  affliction,  the  mind  nevertheless  opens  itself  willingly  to  tlio 
feelings  awakened  by  the  numberless  flowers  of  tho  renewed  year,  the  joyful 
twitter  of  the  birds,  the  splendor  of  tho  objects  touched  by  the  still  brighten- 
ing  and  strengthening  sun.  as  lie  goes  forth  in  his  might.  Grief  then  assumes 
tho  form  of  a gentle  melancholy,  which  is  not  a stranger  to  a certain  peace  and 
Kweelnoss  even.  I(|  finally,  wo  regard  nature  us  not  really  all,  merely  the  bond 
birtween  the  spiritual  and  corporeid  world ; if  wo  take  it  as  tho  operation  of 
matter  and  its  forces,  acting  in  obedience  to  the  Creator,  then  it  is  the  earthly 
shell  only  man  that  belong.^  to  it;  himself,  his  higher  and  propi^r  oxi.stenee, 
steps  beyond  its  bounds,  and  associates  itself  to  another  and  nobler  order  of 
tilings.  You  will  see  from  this,  nearly,  how  I am  influenced  by  the  slowly  ap- 
proaching, yet  beautiful  Spring ; bow  1 enjoy  it ; and  liow  it  mingles  with  ^ 
my  deepest  feelings. 

All  the  things  which  surround  us  contain  in  themselves  matter  for  contempla- 
tion, for  enjoyment,  and  for  delight,  both  for  tho  mind  and  feelings,  which  is 
wholly  difTercnt  from,  and  independent  of,  tlio  peculiar  destination  and  physical 
uses  of  any  of  them.  Tho  more  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  it,  tlio 
more  does  this  deeper  sense — this  meaning  which  belongs  half  to  the  natural 
object,  and  half  to  us  who  find  it~opon  upon  us.  Lot  us  only,  for  instance, 
look  at  the  cloud.s.  In  them.selves  tliey  are  nothing  but  shapeless  mist,  the  coo- 
sequcnco  of  moisture  and  warmth;  yet  how,  when  viewed  from  the  eartli,  do 
they  enliven  tlie  sky  with  their  forms  and  colors,  and  bow  many  fimcics  and 
feeiingado  tliey  give  rise  to  in  tho  mind. 

Tlio  leaves  of  the  trees  are  beginning  to  take  the  varied  colors  which  so 
much  ornament  tho  autumn,  and  to  a certmn  degree  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
the  first  fresh  ga*cn.  The  little  place  which  I inhabit  (Tegel)  is  admirably 
made  to  show  all  tho  beauties  which  large  handsome  trees  of  diflbrent  kinds 
exhibit  througli  all  the  changing  seasons  of  tho  year.  All  round  the  house 
they  stand  broad  and  spreading,  like  a green  fan.  Over  tho  land  alleys  extend 
in  various  directions:  in  the  garden  and  the  vineyard  there  are  fruit  trees:  in 
the  park  is  a thick  dark  growth  of  underwood  : tho  lake  is  surrounded  with  a 
forest,  and  tho  islands  iu  it  are  bordered  with  trees  and  bushes.  I have  a par- 
ticular love  for  trees,  and  I do  not  like  to  cut  them  down,  nor  oven  to  tran.s- 
plant  them.  There  is  something  melancholy  in  removing  a poor  tree  from  tho 
society  in  wliich  it  has  lived  so  long,  to  bring  it  into  fresh  soil,  from  which, 
however  much  it  may  disagree  with  its  constitution,  it  has  no  chance  of  escap- 
ing any  more,  but  must  pine  away  through  a slow  exhaus^tion,  awaiting  its 
final  death.  T^ore  is  generally  on  extraordinary  character  of  anxious  wish  in 
trees,  when  tliey  stand  so  fixed  and  cramped  in  the  earth,  ond  try  to  extend 
their  summits  and  their  branches  as  far  as  possible  beyond  t!ie  bounds  of  their 
roots.  I know  nothing  in  nature  so  formed  to  be  the  symbol  of  desire.  Man, 
too,  in  fact,  with  all  his  apparent  freedom  of  motion,  is  very  much  in  the  same 
state.  He  is  still  confineii  within  a certain  space,  however  widely  ho  may 
roam:  sometimes  he  can  never  stir  from  hi.s  small  drelo,  (and  this  is  often  the 
case  with  women)  the  same  little  spot  sees  his  cradle  and  his  grave  ; or  if  be 
removes  from  it,  he  is  drawn  back  to  it  from  time  to  time  by  his  inclination  or 
his  duty. 

OCCUPATION — SILENT  TIIINKINO. 

Occupation,  in  my  mind,  is  as  much  a need  as  eating  and  drinking ; oven 
those  who  do  nothing  which  a sensible  man  would  call  work,  fancy  at  least 
that  they  are  doing  sometliing:  an  idler,  if  even  in  his  heart  he  means  to  re- 
main such,  does  not  tell  the  world  so.  There  is,  however,  one  employment, 
though  of  a diflerent  kind,  which  may  be  enjoyed  while  traveling:  namely  si- 
lent thouglil,  which  goes  on  without  moving  a finger,  without  reading  and 
without  writing.  It  is  not  indeed  impossible  to  enjoy  it  at  home,  but  very 
often  business  docs  not  allow  of  it,  and  we  can  hardly  attain  it  excepting  in  a 
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lonely  wnlk.  1 set  a particular  value  upon  it,  and  for  this  reason  pass  sleepless 
nights  very  willingly, — thougli  this  seldom  happens  to  mo  except  lu  illness,  for 
I am  a good  and  sound  sleeper.  Upon  a journey  it  becomes  almost  necessar}', 
and  tlius  1 can  have  my  enjoyment  with  a clear  conscience.  ...  It  is  cer- 
tainly  true  that  men  in  general  do  not  allow  tiiemscdves  time  enough  for 
thought:  they  do  any  tiling  rather  than  think,  even  when  they  are  quite  free 
fVom  business;  or  when  they  have  no  higher  demand  on  their  time  and  atten- 
tion, they  give  themselves  up  to  more  empty  nothings.  The  occupations  of 
men  arc,  unfortunately,  fur  the  most  part  such  that  they  tfliut  out  all  deep 
thouglit  whilst  they  are  going  on,  and  yet  make  no  ennobling  claim  on  tlie 
mind : yet  many  have  the  folly  to  attach  a value  to  these  occupations,  and  even 
to  pride  themselves  upon  their  diligence  in  them. 

It  U far  better  and  more  beneficial  to  read  and  think : that  is,  to  read  merely 
fur  the  sake  of  matter  to  think  about;  because  thought  must  have  some  ob- 
ject, some  thread  which  may  give  it  connection  and  st‘quence;  and  for  tliis  pur- 
pose wo  need  only  to  take  up  any  book  that  comes  to  hand,  and  enu  lay  it 
aside  again  for  any  other.  If  tliis  be  done  for  some  weeks,  a person  must  bo 
quite  wanting  in  intellectual  vigor  and  activity,  if  ideas  do  not  arise  of  them- 
selves which  ho  will  wish  to  pursue  (lirther;  or  things  wliich  he  desires  to 
know  more  about ; and  then  ho  enters  upon  a study  of  his  own  clioice.  nut  one 
imposed  upon  him  by  another.  This  is  what  I tliink^  have  seen  done  by  all 
the  women  who  lead  any  thing  like  an  active  intellectual  life. 

□ APPIKESS. 

God  has  given  life  to  man  in  order  that  he  may  employ  it  in  a way  pleasing 
to  Him,  and  conformable  to  duty;  and  that  he  may  bo  happy  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  so  doing.  It  is  undoubtedly  given  us  for  our  happines.«.  But  happi- 
ness has  always  this  conditiou  attached  to  it,  ttmt,  whellier  at  first,  or  when 
longer  days  have  brought  their  trials  with  them,  we  shall  find  it  only  in  tha 
practice  of  duty  and  self-command.  I therefore  never  ask  myself  what  value 
life  has  for  me:  1 endeavor  to  fill  it  well,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence. 
The  diminution  which  our  powers  siLstain  as  ago  advances,  I know  full  well  by 
my  own  experience;  but  1 can  not  on  that  account  retract  what  1 lately  wrote 
to  you,  munely,  that  the  proper  aim  of  life  is  to  increase  to  the  utmost  the  men- 
tal capacity  of  the  individual,  according  to  the  circumstances  he  is  placed  in,  as 
well  as  to  the  length  of  life  and  power  of  knowledge  granted  him. 

Happiness  does  not  depend  on  those  outward  circumstances  from  which  vex- 
ation and  contradiction  arise ; and  heaven  lias  so  wisely  distributed  these  last, 
that  ho  who  outwardly  appears  the  most  favored,  is  not  on  that  account  the 
more  free,  even  for  a moment,  from  occasion  and  causes  of  interior  grief.  In  a 
life  already  tolerably  long,  and  certainly  not  spent  in  the  easiest  of  positions, 
many  things  have  happened  to  me  which,  for  a longer  or  shorter  time,  have 
thrown  me  out  of  roy  usual  course  of  life,  exactly  in  those  parts  which  touched 
me  the  most  nearly. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

Life  and  death,  unalterably  connected  together,  arc  but  developments  of  the 
same  being;  and  it  would  be  inconsiderate  and  childish  to  wish  to  alter  or  de- 
lay tl)6  moral  and  physical  maturity  appointed  to  all  men.  Still  less  is  it  from 
the  slightest  weariness  of  life.  I had  the  same  feeling  in  my  happiest  days. 
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and  DOW  that  I am  no  longer  Roaccptible  of  pleasure  from  without,  but  live 
quietly  in  myself  and  roy  recollections,  I can  still  loss  have  any  quarrel  with 
lUe.  But  the  lapse  of  time  has  something  in  it  delightful  to  me : time  does  not 
flow  on  emptily; — it  brings,  and  takes,  and  leaves  behind:  throtigb  it  we  be- 
come continually  richer,  not  exactly  in  enjoyment,  but  in  something  higher.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this,  mere  dry  experience ; — no,»it  is  an  elevation  to  a greater 
cleamc.'is  of  perception,  and  a fuller  self-knowledge:  what  our  nature  is  enpa- 
bio  oC  wo  are  more  thoroughly ; — and  we  more  clearly  comprehend  why  it  is 
capable  of  so  much,  and  will  bo  of  yet  more.  And  this  being  the  center  point 
of  the  present  and  future  being  of  man,  is  the  higliest  and  the  most  important 
to  him.  . . . 

I very  early  cherished  the  feeling  that  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  make 
our  way  manfully  through  whatever  lot  be  appointed  to  us.  Kevcrthelcss,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  regard  life  as  an  ocean  through  which  wo  must  steer  our 
vessel  with  better  or  worse  fortune,  and  then  It  is  a natural  feeling  to  like 
rather  to  have  a short  than  a long  voyage  before  us.  This  view  of  life, — as  a 
whole,  as  a work  that  must  be  gone  tlirough  with. — lias  always  appeared  to 
me  n powerful  aid  towards  the  meeting  death  with  equanimity.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary', wo  look  at  life  piecemeal,  if  we  try  only  to  add  one  pleasant  day  to 
anotlicr,  aa  if  wo  thoi^ht  tliis  could  enduro  to  all  eternity,  there  is  nothing 
more  comfortless  than  to  stand  close  upon  the  boundary  where  the  series  will 
at  once  bo  broken  off  . . . 

Man  may  make  life  what  he  pleases,  and  give  it  as  much  worth,  both  for 
himself  and  others,  as  ho  has  energy  for.  Of  course  this  must  be  understood 
only  in  a moral  and  spiritual  sense;  for  we  do  not  hold  outward  circumstances 
in  our  power;  and  it  is  only  over  our  intellectual  and  moral  being  that  we  can 
rule:  but  over  Ihi.s  our  swo^*  is  complete.  On  this  account, — if  we  can  but 
bring  ourselves  to  tliink  calmly, — life  has  truly  an  inestimable  value,  even 
under  the  most  unpleasant  circumstances. 

Deatli,  and  a new  life,  can  only  be  for  those  who  are  already  mature  for  the 
change.  Man  mu^^t  seek  to  advance  this  ripeness  in  himSelf;  for  the  ripeness 
of  death,  and  that  for  the  new  life  is  one  and  the  same.  It  consists  in  a se- 
paration from  what  is  earthly;  in  on  indifference  to  earthly  enjoyments,  and 
earthly  activity;  in  a life  in  thoughts  far  removed  from  this  world;  in  n ca:>(ing 
off*  of  anxious  wishes  for  happiness  here ; in  short,  in  a state  of  mind  which 
looks  without  anxiety  to  what  may  be  our  lot  in  thi.s  world,  and  only  considers 
the  end  offer  which  we  are  striving:  which  exercises  fortitude  and  self-denial, 
and  maintains  a strict  self-goverment.  From  hence  arises  the  serene,  fearless 
peace  of  mind,  wliich  needs  nothing  exterior,  and  which  extends  over  our  in- 
tellectual existence  a heavenly  brightness,  like  the  unclouded  blue  of  an  earthly 
sky. 

Weariness  of  fife, — insensibility  to  its  enjoyments, — a wish  that  it  were 
ended, — those  have  no  share  in  my  solitude. 

Life  is  an  outward  occupation,  an  actual  tpork,  in  all  ranks  and  all  situations. 
It  is  not,  however,  exactly  this  occupation  or  this  work  itself  which  is  of  such 
great  value,  but  it  is  the  thread  by  which  better  things,  namely,  our  thoughts 
and  ft-elings.  are  connected,  or  along  which  they  run.  It  is  the  ballast  without 
which  the  ship  would  have  no  steadiness  on  the  waves. 
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CnARACTER  OP  THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR. 

Who  is  the  happy  Warrior  ? Who  is  he 
That  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  ? 

■ It  is  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought: 
Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright: 
Who,  with  a natural  instinct  to  discern 
What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  team; 
Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there, 

But  makes  bis  morel  being  his  prime  care; 

Who,  doomed  to  go  In  company  with  Pain, 

And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  I 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain; 

In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a power 
Which  is  our  human  nature’s  highest  dower; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives: 

By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate; 

Is  placable— because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice ; 

More  skillful  in  self-knowledge,  oven  more  pure, 

As  tempted  more;  more  able  to  endure, 

As  more  exposed  to  sufTering  and  distress ; 

Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 

— Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason ; who  depends 
Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends ; 

Whence,  in  a state  where  men  are  tempted  still 
To  evil  for  a guard  against  worst  ill, 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 
Dotli  seldom  on  a right  foundation  rest, 

He  fixes  good  on  good  alone,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows  f 
— Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 

Rises  by  open  means ; and  there  will  stand 
On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire, 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire* 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  &ithful  with  a singleness  of  aim; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  for  worldly  state ; 

Whom  they  must  follow ; on  whoso  bead  must  fall, 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all: 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife, 
Or  mild  ooncems  of  ordinary  life, 
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A constant  influence,  a peculiar  grace; 

But  wbo,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  iaoe  • 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 

Is  happy  as  a Lover ; and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a Man  inspired ; 

And,  through  the  beat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  w'liat  he  foresaw ; 

Or  if  an  unexpected  cil)  succeed. 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need : 

— Ho  who  tliough  thus  endued  as  with  a sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 

Is  yet  a Soul  whoso  master-bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes; 

Sweet  images  1 which,  wheresoe'er  bo  bo, 

Are  at  his  heart;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve ; 

More  brave  for  tliis,  that  ho  hath  much  to  love:— 

*Tis,  finally,  the  Man,  w'ho,  lifled  high, 

Conspicuous  object  in  a Nation's  eye, 

Or  left  unthougbt  of  in  obscurity,— 

Who,  with  a toward  or  untow'ard  lot, 

Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not, 

Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  ono 
Where  what  ho  most  doth  value  must  bo  won ; 

Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 

Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray ; 

Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast, 

Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last, 

From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast : 

Wbo,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 

Or  he  must  go  to  dust  without  his  fame, 

And  leave  a dead  unprofitable  name, 

Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause ; 

And,  whije  tho  martal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause : 

This  is  the  happy  Warrior ; this  is  He 
Whom  every  Man  in  arms  sliould  wish  to  be. 

ODB  TO  nuTT. 

Stem  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God! 

O Duty  I if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a Light  to  guide,  a Hod 
To  chock  tho  erring,  and  reprove ; 

Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe; 

From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free ; 

And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity. 
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HENRV  TAYLOR-ISOO. 

Hkrrt  Tatlor  has  won  and  bolds  permanently  a high  place 
among  English  dramatists  and  essayists,  by  his  *'  Philip  Van  Arte- 
vclde.”  “Edwin  the  Fair,”  “The  Statesman,’’  and  “Notes  from 
Life.’’  His  maxims  and  reflections  are  the  results  of  an  attentive 
observation  of  life  in  office  or  at  large,  noted  down  at  the  time,  and 
digested  and  shaped  by  a well  balanced  mind,  enriched  by  liberal 
studies.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  bis  “ Nolet  from  Lift"  has  an  Essay  on 
Wisdom,  which  is  the  oflTspring  of  the  same  spirit  that  prompted 
Southey  in  the  utterance  of  Doctor  Dove  on  Wisdom  and  Knowl- 
edge, in  a chapter  of  the  “ Doctor,’’  already  given. 

WISDOM  IK  THE  COKDCCT  Of  AFrAIBS  AKD  Or  USE. 

Wisdom  is  not  the  same  with  understanding,  talents,  capacity, 
ability,  sagacity,  sense,  or  prudence — not  the  same  with  any  one  of 
these ; neither  will  all  these  together  make  it  up.  It  is  that  exer- 
cise of  the  reason  into  which  the  heart  enters — a structure  of  the 
understanding  rising  out  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

Wisdom  is  corrupted  by  ambition,  even  when  the  quality  of  the 
ambition  is  intelleetual.  For  ambition,  even  of  this  quality,  is  but 
a form  of  self-love,  which,  seeking  gratification  in  the  consciousness 
of  intejlectnal  power,  is  too  much  delighted  with  the  exercise  to 
have  a single  and  paramount  regard  to  the  end ; and  it  is  not  ac- 
cording to  wisdom  that  the  end — that  is,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
consequences — should  sufler  derogation  in  favor  of  the  intellectual 
means.  God  is  love,  and  God  is  light ; whence  it  results  that  love 
is  light ; and  it  is  only  by  following  the  effluence  of  that  light,  that 
intellectual  power  issues  into  wisdom.  The  intellectual  power 
whicli  loses  that  light  and  issues  into  intellectual  pride,  is  out  of 
the  way  to  wisdom,  and  will  not  attain  even  to  intellectual  great- 
ness. For  though  many  arts,  gifts,  and  attainments  may  co-exist 
in  much  force  with  intellectual  pride,  an  open  greatness  can  not ; 
and  of  all  the  correspondences  between  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  there  is  none  more  direct  and  immediate  than  that  of  hu- 
mility with  capaciousness.  If  pride  of  intellect  be  indulged,  it  will 
mark  out  to  a man  conscious  of  great  talents  the  circle  of  his  own 
intellectual  experiences  as^the  only  one  in  which  ho  can  keenly 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  intellectual  universe ; and  there  is  no 
order  of  intellectual  men  which  stands  in  a more  strict  limitation 
than  that  of  the  man  who  can  not  conceive  what  he  does  not 
contain.  Men  who  arc  accustomed  to  write  or  speak  for  efiect. 
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may  write  or  speak  what  is  wise  from  time  to  time,  because  they 
may  be  capable  of  thinking  and  intellectually  adopting  wbat  is 
wise : but  they  will  not  be  wise  men  ; because  the  love  of  God,  the 
love  of  man,  and  the  love  of  truth  not  having  the  mastery  with 
them,  the  growth  and  structure  of  their  minds  must  needs  be  per- 
verted if  not  stunted.  Thence  it  is  that  so  many  men  are  observed 
to  speak  wisely  and  yet  act  foolishly ; they  are  not  deficient  in 
their  understandings,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  is  wanting  to 
their  ends  and  objects,  and  to  those  feelings  which  have  the  direc- 
tion of  their  acts.  And  if  they  do  speak  wisely,  it  is  not  because 
they  arc  wise ; for  the  permanent  shape  and  organization  of  the 
mind  proceeds  from  what  we  feel  and  do,  and  not  from  what  wo 
speak,  write,  or  think.  There  is  a great  volume  of  trutli  in  the  ad- 
monition which  teaches  us  that  the  spirit  of  obedience  is  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  action  to  come  next,  and  that  knowledge  is  not  pre- 
cedent to  these,  but  consequent : “ Do  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  thou  shalt  know  of  the  doctrine.” 

In  some  discussions,  a wise  man  will  be  silenced  by  argumenta- 
tion, only  because  he  knows  that  the  question  should  be  deter- 
mined by  considerations  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  argumenta- 
tive exhibition.  And  indeed,  in  all  but  purely  scientific  questions, 
arguments  are  not  to  be  submitted  to  by  the  judgment  as  first  in 
command  ; rather  they  arc  to  be  used  as  auxiliaries  and  pioneers ; 
the  judgment  should  profit  by  them  to  the  extent  of  the  services 
they  can  render,  bnt  after  their  work  is  done,  it  should  come  to  its 
conclusions  upon  its  own  free  survey.  I have  seldom  known  a 
man  with  great  powers  of  argumentation  abundantly  indulged,  who 
could  attain  to  an  habitually  just  judgment  In  our  courts  of 
law,  where  advocacy  and  debate  are  most  in  use,  ability,  sagacity, 
and  intellectual  power  fiourish  and  abound,  whilst  wisdom  is  said 
to  have  been  debarred. 

Ambition  and  self-love  will  commonly  derange  that  proportion 
between  the  active  and  passive  understanding  which  is  essential  to 
wisdom,  and  will  lead  a man  to  value  thoughts  and  opinions  less 
according  to  their  worth  and  truth,  than  according  as  tlioy  are  his 
own  or  another’s.  The  objection  made  by  Brutus  to  Cicero  in  the 
play, — that  ho  “ would  never  follow  any  thing  which  other  men 
began” — points  to  one  corruption  opqrated  by  self-love  upon  a 
great  understanding.  Some  preference  a man  may  reasonably  ac- 
cord to  what  is  the  growth  of  his  own  mind  apart  from  its  absolute 
value,  on  the  ground  of  its  specific  usefulness  to  himself ; for  what 
is  nature  to  the  soil  will  thrive  better  and  bear  more  fruit  than 
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what  has  been  transplanted ; bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a man 
would  enlarge  the  scope  and  diversify  the  kinds  of  his  tiioughta 
and  contemplations,  he  should  not  think  too  mnch  to  apprehend 
nor  talk  too  much  to  listen.  He  should  cherish  the  thoughts  of 
his  own  begetting  with  a loving  care  and  a temperate  discipline — 
they  are  the  family  of  bis  mind  and  its  chief  reliance — but  he 
sbonld  give  a hospitable  reception  to  guests  and  to  travelers  with 
stories  of  far  countries,  and  the  family  should  not  be  suBcred  to 
crowd  the  doors. 

Even  without  the  stimulant  of  self-love,  some  minds,  owing  to  a 
natural  redundance  of  activity  and  excess  of  velocity  and  fertility, 
can  not  be  sufficiently  passive  to  be  wise.  A capability  to  take  a 
thousand  views  of  a subject  is  liard  to  be  reconciled  with  directness 
and  singleness  of  judgment ; and  ho  who  can  find  a great  deal  to 
say  for  any  view,  will  not  often  go  the  straight  road  to  the  one 
view  that  is  right. 

The  temptation  by  which  a man  of  genius,  with  a general  capa- 
city of  enjoyment,  is  assailed,  consists  in  imagining  that  ho  has 
within  himself  and  by  virtue  of  his  temperament,  sources  of  joy 
altogether  independent  of  conduct  and  circumstances.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  these  sources  on  this  unconditional  tenure  for  a time; 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  very  truth  that  his  futurity  is  in  danger, — 
not  in  respect  of  wisdom  only,  but  also  in  respect  of  happiness. 
And  if  we  look  to  recorded  examples,  we  shall  find  that  a great 
capacity  of  enjoyment  docs  ordinarily  bring  about  the  destruction 
of  enjoyment  in  its  own  ulterior  consequences,  having  uprooted 
wisdom  by  the  way. 

A man  of  genius,  so  gifted — or,  let  ns  rather  say,  so  tempted — 
lives,  until  the  consummation  approaches,  as  if  he  possessed  some 
elixir  or  phylactery,  reckless  of  consequences,  because  his  happi-  ' 
ness,  being  so  inward  to  his  nature,  seems  to  be  inherent  and  inde- 
feasible. Wisdom  is  not  wanted.  The  intellect,  perhaps,  amidst 
the  abundance  of  its  joys,  rejoices  in  wise  contemplations ; but 
wisdom  is  not  adopted  and  domesticated  in  the  mind,  owing  to  the 
fearlessness  of  the  heart.  For  wisdom  will  have  nO  hold  on  the 
heart  in  which  joy  is  not  tempered  by  fear.  The  fear  of  the  Lord, 
we  know,  is  the  beginning  of  it ; and  some  hallowing  and  chasten-  ■ 
ing  influences  of  fear  will  always  go  along  with  it.  Fear,  indeed, 
is  the  mother  of  foresight;  spiritual  fear,  of  a foresight  that 
reaches  beyond  the  grave  ; temporal  fear,  of  a foresight  that  falls 
short ; bnt  without  fear  there  is  neither  the  one  foresight  por  the 
other;  and  as  pain  has  been  truly  said  to  be  the  deepest  thing  in 
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our  nature,  lo  is  it  fear  Uiat  will  bring  the  depths  of  our  nature 
within  our  knowledge  : — 

“ What  sees  rejoicing  gonios  in  the  earth  7 
A thousand  meadows  with  a thousand  herds 
Freshly  luxuriant  in  a May-day  dawn; 

A thousand  ships  that  caracole  and  prance 
With  freights  of  gold  upon  a sunny  sea; 

A thousand  gardens  gladdened  by  all  flowers, 

That  on  the  air  breathe  out  an  odorous  beauty." 

Genius  may  see  all  this  and  rejoice ; but  it  will  not  exalt  itself 
into  wisdom,  unless  it  see  also  the  meadow  in  the  livid  hues  of 
winter,  the  ship  under  bare  poles,  and  the  flower  when  the  beauty 
of  the  fashion  of  it  perishes. 

On  the  other  hand,  wisdom  without  genius  (a  far  more  precious 
gift  than  genius  without  wisdom)  is,  by  God’s  blessing  upon  the 
humble  and  loving  heart,  though  not  as  often  met  with  as  “the  or- 
dinary of  Nature’s  sale-work,”  yet  not  altogether  rare ; for  the 
desire  to  be  right  will  go  a great  way  towards  wisdom.  Intellec- 
tual guidance  is  the  less  needed  where  there  is  little  to  le^  astray 
— where  humility  lets  the  heart  loose  to  the  impulses  of  love. 
That  we  can  be  wise  by  impulse  will  seem  a paradox  to  some;  but 
it  is  a part  of  that  true  doctrine  which  traces  wisdom  to  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  mind,  and  more  surely  to  the  former  than 
to  the  latter — one  of  those  truths  which  is  recognized  when  we 
look  into  our  nature  through  the  clearness  of  a poetic  spirit : — 

*'  Moments  there  are  in  life — alas  liow  few  1 — 

When  casting  cold  pmdontiul  doubts  aside, 

We  take  a generous  impulse  for  our  guide. 

And  following  promptly  what  the  heart  thinks  best. 

Commit  to  Providetice  the  rest ; 

Sure  that  no  after-reckoning  will  arise 
Of  shame  or  sorrow,  for  the  heart  is  wise. 

And  happy  they  who  thus  in  faith  obey 
Their  better  nature  ■ err  sometimes  they  may, 

And  some  sad  tlioughLs  lie  heavy  in  tlie  breast, 

Such  as  by  hope  deceived  arc  left  behitid; 

But  like  a shadow  these  will  pass  away 
From  the  pure  sunshine  of  the  peaceful  mind.” — SocrngT. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  wisdom  by  impulse  is  no  doubt  liable  to  be 
much  misused  and  misapplied.  The  right  to  rest  upon  such  a 
creed  accrues  only  to  those  who  have  so  trained  their  nature  as  to 
bo  entitled  to  trust  it.  It  is  the  impulse  of  the  habitual  heart 
which  the  judgment  may  fairly  follow  upon  occasion — of  the  heart 
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which,  being  habitnally  bumble  and  loving,  has  been  framed  by 
love  to  wisdom.  Some  such  fashioning  love  will  always  effect;  for 
love  can  not  exist  without  solicitude,  solicitude  brings  thoughtful- 
ness, and  it  is  in  a thoughtful  love  that  the  wisdom  of  the  heart 
consists.  The  impulse  of  such  a heart  will  take  its  shape  and 
guidance  from  the  very  mold  in  which  it  is  cast,  without  any  ap- 
plication of  the  reason  expressed  ; and  the  most  inadvertent  motion 
of  a wise  heart  will  for  the  most  part  bo  wisely  directed ; providen- 
tially, let  us  rather  say  : for  Providence  has  no  more  eminent  seat 
than  in  the  wisdom  of  the  heart. 

Wisdom  by  impulse,  then,  is  to  be  trusted  in  by  those  only  who 
have  habitually  used  their  reason  to  the  full  extent  of  its  powers  in 
forming  the  heart  and  cultivating  the  judgment,  whilst,  owing  to 
its  constitutional  deficiency,  or  to  its  peculiarity  (for  the  reason 
may  be  unserviceable  from  other  causes  than  deficiency),  they  are 
conscious  that  their  judgment  is  likely  to  bo  rather  perplexed  than 
cleared  by  much  thinking  on  questions  on  which  they  arc  called 
upon  to  act  or  decide. 

An  eminent  statesman  is  said  to  have  averred,  that  when  ho  was 
conscious  of  having  taken  a decision  with  all  due  care  and  consid- 
eration, to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  with  the  be^t  intentions, 
he  never  looked  back  to  it  with  a moment’s  regret,  though  the  re- 
sult might  prove  it  to  have  been  wholly  erroneous.  This  is  a 
frame  of  mind  highly  conducive  to  civil  courage,  and  therefore  not 
without  its  advantages  in  political  life.  But  it  is  not  easily  con- 
ducive to  wisdom.  Nor,  perhaps,  in  this  unqualified  form,  is  it  to 
be  altogether  vindicated  in  morals.  At  all  events,  so  much  regret 
might  be  felt,  if  no  more,  as  would  snflSce  to  awaken  some  self- 
questionings, not  merely  as  to  the  specific  moral  rectitude  accom- 
panying or  proximately  preceding  the  particular  act,  but  as  to  that 
general  and  life-long  training  of  the  heart  to  wisdom,  which  gives 
the  best  assurance  of  specific  results,  and  of  which,  therefore,  spe- 
cific failures  should  suggest  the  deficiency.  Some  short-comings  of 
this  kind  there  must  of  course  be  in  all  human  beings,  and  they 
should  be  at  all  times  aware  of  it ; but  it  is  in  the  order  of  Nature 
that  this  consciousness  should  be  quickened  from  time  to  time  by 
the  contemplation  of  evil  consequences  arising  from  specific  errors 
of  judgment,  however  innocent  in  themselves  ; which  contempla- 
tion, accompanied  with  a natural  regret,  constitutes  what  may  be 
called  a repentance  of  the  understanding — not  easily  to  be  es- 
caped by  a pl(un  man,  nor  properly  to  be  repudiated  by  a philoso- 
pher. 
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The  main  scope  and  design  of  this  disquisition  having  been  to  in- 
culcate that  wisdom  is  still  more  essentially  a moral  and  spiritual 
than  it  is  an  intellectual  attribute,  that  genius  cau  mount  to  wis- 
dom only  by  Jacob’s  ladder,  and  that  knowledge  can  only  be  con- 
verted into  wisdom  by  an  application  of  the  heart,  I can  not  better 
close  it  than  with  that  declaration  of  the  nature  of  wisdom  which 
is  delivered  in  the  28th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job  : — 

“ Whence  then  oometh  wisdom  T and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ? 

“Seeing  it  is  bid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living,  and  kept  close  from  the  fowls 
of  the  air. 

“ Destruction  and  death  say,  we  hare  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  oara 

“God  understandeth  tho  way  thereof  and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof. 

“For  he  looketh  to  tlie  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seetb  under  the  whole 
Heaven ; 

“To  make  the  weight  for  the  winds;  and  be  weigbeth  tho  waters  by 
measure. 

‘ When  he  made  a decree  for  the  rain,  and  a way  for  the  lightning  of  the 
thunder : 

“Then  did  he  see  it,  and  declare  it ; he  prepared  it,  yea,  and  searched  it  ont. 

“ And  unto  man  bo  said.  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom ; and 
to  depart  from  evil  ia  understanding.” 


He  was  one 

Of  many  thousand  such  that  die  betimes, 

Whose  story  is  a fragment  known  to  few ; 

Then  comes  the  man  who  has  the  luck  to  live. 

And  he's  a prodigy.  Compute  the  chances. 

And  deem  there  ne’er  a one  in  dangerous  times 
Who  wins  the  race  of  glory,  but  than  him 
A thousand  men  more  gloriously  endowed. 

Have  fallen  upon  the  course ; a thousand  others 
Have  bad  their  fortunes  foundered  by  a chance. 

Whilst  lighter  barks  pushed  past  them ; to  whom  add 
A smaller  tally,  of  the  singular  few, 

Who,  gifted  with  predominating  powers. 

Bear  yet  a temperate  will  and  keep  the  peace. 

The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men. 

U.  TATLoa.~PhiUp  Van  ArttvskW. 

All  my  life  long, 

I have  beheld  with  most  respect  the  man 

Who  knew  himself,  and  knew  the  ways  before  him, 

And  from  among  them  chose  considerately, 

With  a clear  foresight,  not  a blind  courage ; 

And  having  chosen,  with  a steadfast  mind 
Pursued  bis  purposes.  I trained  myself 
To  take  my  place  in  high  or  low  estate 
As  one  of  that  scant  order  of  mankind. 

U.  Tavtoa. — Philip  Vaa  Artaralda 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 


BT  TABIOCS  ACrnOBS. 


In  addition  to  elaborato  articles,  now  and  old,  on  tile  snbjcct  of  Female 
Education^  we  propose  to  bring  together,  in  successive  numbers,  the  best 
suggestions  wo  have  taken  note  of  in  our  reading,  by  difierent  authors  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  as  to  the  instruction  and  practical  training 
of  girls. 

St.  Jaaoua. 

JsKOME — or  Eusebius  Hieronymus  Sophronius — and  better  known  from 
his  canonical  title  as  St.  Jerome,  was  born  of  Christian  parents,  at  Stridon, 
a town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  about  the  year  331.  Gifted 
with  fine  natural  powers,  he  enjoyed  and  improved  all  the  opportunities 
of  learning  which  the  best  schools  and  the  most  erudite  teachers  in 
Rome  and  Gaul  could  afford,  and  to  the  acquisitions  from  books  and  living 
teachers,  he  added  the  fruits  of  the  widest  travel,  and  of  profound  medita- 
tion fur  years  in  the  solitudes  of  the  East.  He  wrote  on  almost  every 
subject — defending  the  doctrines  of  the  church  as  held  at  Koine,  preach- 
ing religious  abstinence  and  mortification,  and  obtaining  a remarkable  in- 
fluence over  the  women  of  his  time.  Under  his  eloquent  exhortations, 
many  of  the  wealthy  and  noble  ladies  of  Rome  devoted  themselves  to 
perpetual  chastity,  distributed  their  possessions  among  the  poor,  and  spent 
their  time  in  attendance  on  the  sick.  Among  these  converts  was  Paula, 
a de.sccndant  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Gracchi,  who,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  having  provided  for  her  family,  visited  the  holy  places  of  tho 
East  and  finally  established  herself  at  Bethlehem — building  three  monas- 
teries fur  devout  women,  all  under  one  rule,  and  a house  fur  St  Jeromo 
and  his  brethren.  Her  son,  Toxotius,  married  Lceta,  a daughter  of  a 
Pagan  priest,  who  became  a convert  under  Jerome’s  preaching.  For  tho 
education  of  their  daughter,  St  Jerome  wrote  a letter,  which  has  been 
the  highest  authority  in  regard  to  female  training  with  devout  Catholics 
ever  since.  This  daughter  resided  for  a time  with  her  grandmother  at 
Bethlehem,  and  succeeded  her  in  the  government  of  the  monasteries 
which  St  Paula  founded.  St  Jerome  is  best  known  to  the  general: 
scholar  for  his  translation  and  edition  of  the  Scripflircs,  styled  the  “Latin 
Vulgate,"  for  his  “Catalogueof  Eeeleeiaetieal  HUtory."  Incidents  in 
his  life  and  representations  of  his  character  are  favorite  subjects  in  pictures, 
prints,  and  sculpture.  The  “Latl  Communion  o/St.  Jerome,"  by  Dome- 
nichino,  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of 
the  world. 
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Letter*  or  St.  Jerome  to  LiSTA,  on  the  Education  op  her  Daughter. 

Of  this  kind  must  be  the  education  of  a soul  which  is  intended  for 
a temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost: — Let  her  not  leom  to  hear  or  say  any  thing 
but  what  savors  of  the  fear  of  God.  Impure  language  let  lier  not  under- 
stand, or  know  any  thing  of  worldly  songs;  while  her  tongue  is  yet  ten- 
der, let  its  acquaintance  be  only  with  sweet  p.salms.  Keep  her  away 
from  the  wantonness  of  youth ; nay,  let  even  her  maidens  and  attemhints 
l>e  debarred  all  secular  connections,  lest  wdiat  they  have  learnt  amiss  they 
should  teach  worse.  Let  her  have  letters  made  of  box  and  ivory,  and 
learn  to  call  them  by  their  proper  names;  these  will  amuse  her,  and  thus 
amusement  will  become  instruction.  And  let  her  not  only  know  the  let- 
ters in  their  order,  so  as  to  repeat  their  names  by  rote,  but  change  tho 
order  frequently,  mixing  the  middle  with  the  first,  and  tho  last  with  tho 
middle,  till  she  can  recognize  them  by  sight  as  well  as  sound.  Hut  when 
her  trembling  hand  begins  to  hold  a pen,  let  its  tender  joints  be  guided 
by  the  hand  of  another,  placed  over  hers;  or  else  let  the  letters  bo  en- 
graved upon  a tablet,  so  that  she  may  trace  out  their  forms  without  wan- 
dering from  the  lines  of  the  engraving.  Induce  her  to  put  syllables  to- 
gether by  rewanl.s,  and  encourage  her  with  such  little  gifts  ns"  please  tho 
mind  of  infancy.  Give  her  also  companions  in  her  les.sons,  to  excite  her 
emulation,  and  even  sting  her  by  the  praises  they  receive.  Do  not  find 
fault  with  her,  if  she  is  slow;  but  call  out  her  powers  by  commendation, 
making  her  feel  pleasure  in  excelling,  and  pain  in  being  excelled.  Above 
all  things,  take  care  that  she  does  not  get  disgusted  with  her  stuciie.s ; 
lest  any  prtjudice  against  them,  contracted  in  her  infancy,  should  extend 
beyond  it  Let  the  very  names  by  which  she  learns  to  make  up  letters 
*.nto  words  be  not  taken  at  random,  but  selected  and  brouglit  together 
with  a view  to  some  go<Hl  purpose;  the  namc.s,  for  instance,  of  [trophets 
and  apostles,  with  tho  whole  line  of  patriarchs,  from  Adam  downward, 
accoi'ding  to  St.  Matthew  and  St  Luke ; thus,  while  otherwise  engaged, 
her  memory  will  be  preparing  for  its  future  duties.  Then  you  must  look 
out  for  a tutor  of  approveil  nge,  and  character,  and  learning;  nor  will  a 
man  of  learning  !>lus!»  to  do  that  for  a relation,  or  for  any  noble  virgin, 
which  Ari.stolle  did  for  the  son  of  Philip,  for  whose  sake  that  philosoplier 
condescended  to  the  office  of  a clerk,  and  instructed  him  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge.  Small  tilings  must  not  be  despi.sc<i,  when  great 
things  can  not  come  to  pass  without  them.  The  letters  Ihem.sclves,  and 
the  first  rules  of  education,  sound  very  differently  from  the  mouth  of  the 
rustic  and  the  learned.  You  must  take  care,  therefore,  that  the  .silly 
affectation  of  women  docs  not  give  her  a habit  of  pronouncing  licr  words 
imperfectly ; and  that  she  does  not  idly  amuse  herself  in  dress  and 
jewels,— which  things,  one  is  fatal  to  the  morals,  the  other  to  the  elo- 
cution : do  not  let  her  learn  in  infancy  what  she  will  have  to  unlearn  af- 
terward. The  Gracchi  are  said  to  have  been  not  a little  indebted  for  their 
clocjuence  to  their  mother’s  conversation.  The  style  of  liortcnsius  was 
formed  in  his  father’s  bosom.  It  is  a hard  thing  to  get  rid  of  that  \vhich 
the  untutored  mind  has  first  imbibed.  Who  can  restore  the  wool  of  pur- 
ple dye  to  its  native  whiteness?  The  vessel  long  retains  the  ta.ste  and 
smell  witli  which  it  has  been  fresh  imbued.  Greek  history  tells  us  that 
Alexander,  the  most  pdtverful  of  kings,  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  never 
could  throw  off  the  defects  iu  manner  and  gait  which  he  had  contracted 
in  his  infancy  from  his  instructor,  Leonides.  For  wc  are  all  disposed  to 
imitate  the  bad ; and  we  can  soon  copy  a man’s  vices,  though  we  can  not 
reach  unto  his  virtues.  Take  care,  therefore,  that  her  nurse  is  not 

•Si  Jerome’s  Worki*,  Vol.  I.,  fo.  2S.  R^itlion  of  Krssnin^.  Uanil,  15J0  We  have  omit* 
teti  a {*:%■  intriHluctorjr  para^nplis  of  St.  Jerome’s  Letter  to  Lxia  us  Irrdevam  to  the  main 
subject. 
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drunlicn,  or  wanton,  or  fond  of  talking ; but  let  her  have  a mwlest  woman 
to  carry  her,  and  one  of  becoming  gravity  to  nurse  her.  Above  all,  let 
the  infant  soldier  know  the  Captain,  and  the  army,  for  whose  .service  she 
is  trained.  Let  her  long  for  them,  a!id  tlireaten  to  go  over  to  them.  Let 
even  her  dress  and  apparel  remind  her  for  whom  she  is  intended.  Do 
not  pierce  her  ears  for  ear-rings,  or  defile  with  artificial  colors  the  beauty 
tliat  is  con.secrateil  unto  Chiist.  Load  not  her  neck  with  gold  and  pearls, 
nor  burden  her  head  with  jewels,  nor  give  her  hair  a flaming  dye, — too 
true  an  omen  of  the  fiames  of  hell.  Let  her  pearls  be  of  a ditferent  kind 
from  such  as  she  may  sell  and  buy,  *•  the  pearl  of  great  price.” 

Kli,  the  high-priest,  oflended  God  by  the  vices  of  his  sons.  A man 
can  not  be  a bishop,  if  he  has  profligate  and  disobedient  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  **a  woman  shall  be  saved  in  child-bear- 
ing, if  they  continue  in  faith,  and  charity,  and  holiness,  with  sobriety.” 
If  the  virtues  of  those  who  arc  of  matui*e  age  and  independent  will  are 
imputed  to  the  parents,  how  much  more  of  those  who  arc  but  babes  and 
sucklings,  and  do  not  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left, — the  differ- 
ence, that  is,  between  good  and  evil ! If  you  are  so  anxious  that  your 
daughter  should  avoid  a viper  s sting,  why  are  you  not  equally  careful 
that  she  be  not  stricken  by  “the  hammer  of  the  >vholc  earth that  she 
drink  not  of  the  golden  cup  of  Babylon ; that  she  go  not  forth  w ith 
Dinah,  or  w ish  to  see  the  daughters  of  a strange  land ; that  her  feet  grow 
not  wanton,  or  her  garments  trail  behind  her?  Poisons  are  never  given, 
unless  the  cup  is  smeared  with  honey;  and  vices  can  not  deceive,  except 
under  the  sh^c  of  virtues.  IJow,  then,  you  will  say,  are  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  not  imputed  to  the  children,  and  of  the  children  to  the  fathers, 
but  “the  soul  which  sinneth,  it  shall  die?”  This  is  spoken  of  those 
whose  years  admit  of  wisdom,  of  whom  it  is  written  in  the  gospel,  “ Ho 
is  of  age,  let  him  speak  for  himself.”  But  so  long  as  he  is  a child,  and 
thinks  as  a child,  till  he  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  the  point 
where  good  and  evil,  like  the  Pythagorean  letter,*  become  divergent — up 
to  that  time  his  actions,  good  or  evil,  arc  imputed  to  his  parents.  Unless, 
index'd,  you  suppose  that  the  sons  of  Christians,  if  they  continue  unbap- 
tized,  bear  all  the  ^uilt  of  sin  themselves,  and  that  none  of  it  falls  on  tho 
head  of  those  w’ho  refuse  to  bestow  that  sacrament  upon  them,  especially 
at  a time  when  its  recipients  could  not  reject  it;  just  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  salvation  of  the  infant  is  a gain  unto  the  parents.  It  was  in 
your  own  power  to  offer  your  daughter  or  not  (though  here  your  con- 
dition is  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  you  had  vowed  her  to  Gml’s  service  before 
she  was  conceived ;)  but  now  she  is  offered,  you  can  only  neglect  her  at 
your  own  |>cril.  He  who  offers  a victim  lame  or  mutilated,  or  blemished 
in  any  other  way,  is  guilty  of  sacrilege ; how  much  heavier  the  punish- 
ment of  him  who  offers  a part  of  his  own  body,  and  the  purity  of  an  un- 
tainted soul,  to  the  acceptance  of  his  King,  if  he  is  careless  in  preserving 
that  which  he  ha.s  so  disposed ! 

When  she  is  growing  up,  and  beginning,  like  her  Bridegroom,  to  in- 
crease in  wisdom,  and  stature,  and  favor  with  God  and  man,  let  her  go 
with  her  parents  to  the  temple  of  her  heavenly  Father;  but  let  her  not 
depart  from  the  temple.  Let  them  seek  her  in  tho  journeys  of  the  world, 
among  her  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  and  find  her  nowhere  but  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Scriptures,  asking  questions  of  prophets  and  apostles 
about  the  spiritual  marriage  of  the  soul  with  Christ  Let  her  imitato 
Mary,  whom  the  angel  Gabriel  found  alone  in  her  chamber;  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  she  was  alarmed,  because  she  beheld  the  form  of  a man  to 
whom  she  was  a stranger.  Let  her  imitate  her  of  whom  it  U said,  “ Tho 
king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within.” 

* The  letter  Y was  made  by  the  Pythafforeane  a a^bol  of  the  partiog  road  of  baman  life 
aoe  of  its  braochea  repreaeming  virtue,  (tie  other  vice 
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Let  her,  moreover,  not  eat  in  public,  that  is,  bo  present  at  her  parents’ 
meals;  lest  she  should  see  dainties  to  excite  her  longinj^.  For  though 
some  persons  think  it  a higher  virtue  to  despise  present  pleasure,  to  my 
mind  there  is  greater  security  for  temperance  in  not  knowing  the  object 
of  desire.  I remember  reading  in  a book  at  school,  “ that  you  will  haHly 
find  fault  with  that  which  has  become  habitual.”  Let  her  learn,  even 
now,  not  to  drink  wine,  “ wherein  is  excess.”  However,  abstinence  is 
irksome  and  dangerous  to  the  young,  before  the  body  has  attained  it.«  full 
strength  and  proportions.  Up  to  that  time,  therefore,  let  her  use  the 
bath,  if  necessity  ro<]uires;  and  take  a little  wine,  for  her  stomach’s  sake; 
and  have  animal  food,  lest  her  limbs  fail  her  before  they  begin  to  do  their 
duly.  I say  thi.s  as  a matter  of  indulgence  unto  her,  not  of  command  to 
you — to  prevent  weakness,  not  to  inculcate  luxury.  Otherwise,  why 
should  not  a Christian  virgin  do  that  altogether  which  Jewish  stij»er- 
stition  does  in  part,  by  the  njectioii  of  certain  animals  and  meats ; not  to 
mention  the  Indian  Ilramins  and  EgV])tian  Gynmosophists,  who  live 
entirely  upon  barley  Hour,  and  licc,  and  fruits?  If  gla.ss  is  of  such  a 
value,  are  not  pearls  of  greater  price  ? Let  the  daughter  of  promise  livo 
as  lho.se  lived  who  were  the  children  of  promise.  Where  the  grace  is 
eq\ial,  let  the  labor  be  equal  al.“0.  Let  her  be  deaf  to  instruments  of 
music,  and  be  a stranger  to  the  very  use  of  the  pipe,  and  harp,  and  lyre. 

Let  her  every  day  repeat  a lesson  culled  from  the  flowers  of  Scripture, 
learning  a number  of  verses  in  Greek,  and  immediately  afterward  being 
instnicted  in  Latin ; for,  if  the  tender  mouth  is  not  properly  mohlcd 
from  the  very  commencement,  the  pronunciation  will  acquire  a foreign 
accent,  the  faults  of  which  will  pa.ss  into  her  native  tongue.  You  must 
be  her  governess,  and  the  model  of  her  untutored  infancy ; take  caro 
that  she  sees  nothing  in  you,  or  in  her  father,  which  she  would  be  wrong 
in  doing.  Remember  that  you  arc  her  parents,  and  that  she  leanis  more 
from  vour  example  than  your  voice.  Flowers  arc  soon  dead ; the  violet, 
and  tfie  lily,  and  the  crocus,  soon  fa<le  in  an  unw'holesome  air.  Never  let 
her  go  into  public,  unless  accoinjianied  by  you ; nor  enter  the  sanctuaries 
built  over  martyrs’  tombs,  or  churches,  without  her  mother.  Beware 
of  the  nods  and  smiles  of  the  young  and  gay  ; let  the  solemn  vigils  and 
nocturns  be  spent  without  de]>arting  from  her  mother’s  side.  Do  not 
let  her  attach  herself  too  closely  to  any  one  of  her  maiden.s  or  make  her 
car  the  depositary  of  her  scercU.  All  should  hear  what  is  said  to  one. 
Let  the  companion  she  chooses  be  not  well  dressed  or  beautiful,  or  with 
a voice  of  liquid  harmony ; but  grave,  and  pale,  and  meanly  clad,  and 
of  solemn  countenance.  Set  over  her  an  aged  virgin,  of  approved  faith, 
and  modesty,  and  conduct,  to  teach  and  habituate  her,  by  her  own  ex- 
ample, to  rise  up  by  night  for  prayer  and  psalms,  to  sing  her  moniing 
hymns,  and  to  take  her  place  in  the  ranks,  like  a Christian  warrior,  at 
the  third,  and  sixth,  and  ninth  hours;  and,  again,  to  light  her  lamp  and 
offer  up  her  evening  sacrifice.  Let  the  day  pass,  and  the  night  find  her 
at  this  employment  Prayer  and  reading,  reading  and  prayer,  must  be 
the  order  of  her  life;  nor  will  the  time  travel  slowly  wlien  it  is  filled  by 
such  engagements. 

Tench  her  also  the  working  of  wool,  to  hold  the  distaff,  to  place  the 
bosket  in  her  lap,  to  ply  the  spindle,  and  dmw  out  the  threads.  But  let 
her  have  nothing  to  do  with  silk,  or  golden  thread.  Let  tlic  clothes  she 
makes  be  such  as  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  not  a mere  compromise  with 
nakedness.  Her  food  should  be  a few  herbs,  and  so  forth,  with  some- 
times a few  small  fishes.  But  not  to  go  into  details  on  this  subject,  of 
which  I have  elsewhere  spoken  more  at  length, — let  her  always  leave  off 
eating  with  an  appetite,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  read  and  sing  imme- 
diately. 1 do  not  approve  of  protracted  and  inordinate  fastings,  especially 
for  those  of  tender  years,  where  week  is  added  unto  week,  and  the  use 
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of  oil  »nd  fruit  prohibited.  I have  experienced  the  truth  of  the  proverb, 

“A  tired  asa  will  not  go  straight"  But  the  rule  to  be  constantly  ob- 
served in  fasting  is  tliis : take  care  that  your  strength  is  equal  to  your 
journey,  lest,  after  running  tlie  first  stage,  you  break  down  in  the  middle 
of  it 

But  to  return  to  the  subject : when  you  go  into  the  country,  do  not 
leave  you  daughter  at  home ; she  must  neither  be  able  or  know  how  to 
do  without  you,  and  be  afraid  of  being  left  alone.  She  must  not  con- 
verse with  people  of  the  world,  or  be  in  the  same  hou.se  with  ill-con-  ’ 
ducted  virgins.  She  must  not  be  present  at  the  marriages  of  her  serv- 
ants, or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  games  of  noi.sy  domestics. 

Let  her  delight  not  in  silk  and  jewels,  but  in  the  holy  writings,  where 
there  is  no  gold  or  mosaic  painting,  like  that  on  Babylonian  leather,  to 
arrest  the  eye ; but  sound  learning,  corrected  b^'  sound  faith,  to  inform 
the  mind.  Let  her  first  learn  the  Psalter,  and  give  her  hours  of  leisure 
to  these  holy  songs.  From  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  she  will  gather 
practical  instruction ; Ecclesiastes  will  teach  her  to  despise  the  world ; in 
Job  she  will  find  examples  of  virtue  and  endurance.  Then  let  her  go  to 
the  Gospels,  and  never  lay  them  down.  The  .\cts  of  the  Apostles,  with 
the  Epistles,  roust  be  imbibed  with  all  the  ardor  of  her  heart  When  her 
mind  is  thoroughly  stored  with  these  treasures,  she  may  commit  the 
prophets  to  her  memory,  together  with  the  Heptateuch,  and  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  with  those  of  tisdras  and  Esther.  The  Song 
of  Solomon  she  may  read  last  witliout  danger;  if  she  reads  it  earlier, 
she  may  not  discern  that  a spiritual  union  is  celebrated  under  carnal 
words.  All  the  Apocryphal  books  should  be  avoided  ; but  if  she  ever 
wishes  to  read  them,  not  to  establish  the  truth  of  doctrines,  but  with  a 
reverential  feeling  for  the  truths  they  signify,  she  should  bo  told  that 
they  are  not  the  n'orks  of  the  authors  by  whose  names  they  arc  dis- 
tinguished, that  they  contain  much  that  is  faulty,  and  that  it  is  a task 
requiring  great  prudence  to  find  gold  in  the  midst  of  clay.  The  works 
of  Cyprian  should  be  ever  in  her  hands.  She  may  run  over  the  Epistles 
of  Athanasius,  and  the  books  of  Hilary,  without  any  danger  of  stum- 
bling. I,et  her  pleasures  be  in  such  treatises  and  writers  of  such  charac- 
ter as  most  evince  the  piety  of  an  unwavering  faith.  All  other  authors 
she  should  read  to  judge  of  what  they  say,  not  simply  to  follow  their 
instructions. 

You  will  answer  here,  " How  can  a woman  living  in  the  world,  in  the 
midst  of  so  vast  a population  as  that  of  Rome,  look  after  all  these  things?" 

Do  not,  therefore,  undertake  a burdtn  which  you  are  unable  to  bear; 
but  as  soon  as  you  have  weaned  her  with  I.saac,  and  clothed  her  with 
Samuel,  send  her  to  her  grandmotlicr  and  aunL  Restore  its  most  precious 
jewel  to  the  chamber  of  Mary,  and  place  her  in  the  cradle  of  the  infant 
Jesus.  Let  her  be  brought  up  in  the  convent,  in  the  company  of  vir- 
^ns ; let  her  never  learn  to  swear ; to  think  falsehood  a sacrilege ; be 
Ignorant  of  the  world ; live  the  life  of  an  angel ; be  in  the  flesh,  but  not 
of  it;  believe  every  human  being  to  be  of  the  like  nature  with  herself. 
Thu^  to  say  nothing  more,  you  will  be  released  from  the  difiiculty  of 
keeping  her,  and  the  risk  of  watching  over  her.  Bettor  to  renct  her 
absence  than  to  be  in  perpetual  anxiety,  what  she  is  saying,  with  whom 
she  is  conversing,  whom  she  is  recognizing,  whom  she  is  glad  to  sec. 
Resign  to  the  care  of  Eustochium  the  infant  whose  very  cries  are  even 
now  a prayer  for  thine  own  good.  Make  her  the  companion  of  her 
holiness,  hereafter  to  bo  its  heiress.  From  her  earliest  years  let  her  look 
to.hcr,  love  her,  admire  her,  whose  very  words,  and  gait,  and  dress,  are 
a lesson  of  the  virtues.  Let  her  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  her  grandmother, 
who  may  reproduce  in  her  grandchild  what  she  before  experienced  in 
her  daughter,  and  who  knows  by  experience  bow  to  bring  up,  and  keep 
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and  instruct  virgins,  whose  glory  it  is,  in  the  virgins  she  has  nurtured,  to 
be  daily  bringing  forth  fruit  a hundred  fold.  O happy  Paula!  happy 
virgin!  happy  child  of  Toxotius,  more  ennobled  by  the  virtues  of  her 
aunt  and  grandmother  than  by  her  high  desccntl  0 Liota,  that  you 
could  see  your  mother-in-law  and  sister-in-law,  and  the  mighty  souls  that 
animate  their  feeble  bodies!  I doubt  not  your  natural  modesty  would 
then  set  tlie  example  to  your  daughter,  and  change  the  first  command 
of  God  for  the  second  law  of  the  Gospel.  You  would  then  care  little  for 
the  longing  after  other  children,  but  would  rather  offer  up  yourself  to 
God.  But  as  there  is  a time  for  indulging,  and  a time  for  abstaining 
from  it ; as  a wife  has  no  power  over  her  body ; as  unto  what  calling 
soever  a man  is  called,  in  that  let  him  remain  in  the  Ixird ; as  he,  who  is 
under  the  yoke,  ought  to  nin  so  as  not  to  leave  his  fellow  in  the  mire, — 
restore  that  whole  in  thy  daughter  which  thou  hast  divided  in  thyself 
Hannah  never  received  again  the  son  whom  she  had  vowed  to  God,  after 
he  had  been  once  presented  in  the  tem])lo,  thinking  it  unbecoming  that 
a future  prophet  should  be  brought  up  in  the  house  with  one  who  w*as 
3'ct  looking  to  have  children.  When  she  conceived  and  bniught  forth, 
she  dared  not  enter  the  temple  and  appear  empty  before  God,  till  she  had 
first  payed  what  she  owed ; but  after  this  sacrifice  she  returned  home, 
and  brought  forth  five  children,  because  she  ha«l  brought  forth  her  first- 
born unto  God.  Ailmircst  thou  the  happiness  of  Uiat  holy  woman? 
Imitate  her  faith.  If  you  only  ^*nd  Paula,  I will  undertake  the  office  of 
her  nurse  and  teacher;  I will  carry  her  on  my  shoulders,  old  as  I am; 
I will  mold  into  form  her  lisping  words,  much  prouder  of  my  office  than 
any  worldly  philosopher, — training  up  not  a Macedonian  king  to  die  by 
Babylonian  poi.son,  but  a hand-maiden  and  bride  of  Christ,  a fit  offering 
to  an  everlasting  kingdom. 
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fTnotUted  from  th«  German  of  Karl  von  Raumer,  for  the  American  Journal  of  Bilucalion.] 


I.  FAMILT  LIFK. 

Wk  have  seen  how  iin]K>rlant  Lutlier  considered  the  influence  of 
homo  life  ; and  that  he  considered  good  family  management  the  basis 
of  a good  government  of  the  people  and  of  their  true  happiness. 
“ Family  government,”  he  says,  “ is  the  first  thing ; from  which  all 
other  governments  and  authorities  take  their  origin.  If  this  root  is 
not  good,  neither  can  the  stem  be  good  nor  can  good  fruit  follow. 
Kingdoms  are  composed  of  single  families.  Where  father  and 
mother  govern  ill,  and  let  the  children  have  their  own  way,  there  can 
neither  city,  market,  village,  country,  principality,  kingdom  nor  em- 
pire, be  well  and  peacefully  governed.  For  out  of  sons  are  made 
fathers  of  families,  judges,  burgomasters,  princes,  kings,  em]>crors, 
preachers,  schoolmasters,  <fcc. ; and  where  Uiese  are  ill  trained,  there 
the  subjects  become  as  their  lord ; the  members  as  their  head. 

“lliercfore  has  God  ordained  it  to  be  first,  as  most  important,  that 
the  family  should  be  well  governed.  For  where  the  house  is  well 
and  projierly  governed,  all  else  is  well  provided  for.” 

These  observations  are,  after  Luther's  fashion,  extremely  simple ; 
and  refer  us  to  family  life  as  the  source  both  of  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  nations.  Is  our  own  father-land  to  receive  a blessing  or  a 
curse  from  this  source  ? 

II.  usDiL  UANiaaaiirr  or  rsuiLT  uri  and  vesials  iddoatioh. 
Pcstalozzi  has  given  us,  in  his  " Ltonard  and  Gertrude”  a very 
beautiful  and  attractive  picture  of  life  in  a pious  family,  without 
losing  sight  of  reality  in  exaggeration  and  romance,  or  setting  up  an 
impossible  ideal.  Upon  comparing  his  representation,  however,  with 
ordinary  family  life,  especially  that  of  our  so-called  “ educated  classes,” 
the  latter  does  not  commonly  in  the  remotest  degree  correspond  with 
Pestaloxzi’s  ideal.  I speak  of  “ ordinary  ” family  life,  for  I am  far 
from  referring  to  the  frightfully  disorderly  situation  of  too  many 
entirely  immoral,  corrupted  and  abandoned  families.  But  how  many 
families  are  considered  quite  irreproachablo,  which  are  governed  by 
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an  entirely  vulgar  spirit,  destitute  of  reverence  for  goodness  and  trath, 
of  any  aspiration  after  true  culture,  of  love  for  the  father-land,  of 
earnest  religious  feeling ; utterly  superficial,  short-sighted  and  narrow- 
Bouled  I For  such  persons,  the  highest  moral  authority  is  that  most 
useless  and  corrupting  rule,  the  prevailing  fashion ; which  they  unques- 
tioningly  obey  without  examining  it  conscientiously  or  decidedly  with- 
standing it  if  necessary.  Their  highest  appeal  is.  What  will  people 
say  ? and  the  broadest  palli  always  seems  to  them  the  most  certain. 

There  are  many  indications  of  the  profoundly  corrupting  influence 
of  such  vulgar  and  low  modes  of  thought,  upon  family  life  and  upon 
instruction.  I shall  suggest  a few  instances. 

Suppose  a father  so  debased  in  mind  as  not  to  feel  any  care  for  his 
country  ; to  be  contented  if  he  is  enabled  to  go  on  peacefully  and 
prosperously  in  his  own  daily  labor  or  business,  and  in  his 
wretched  amusements ; must  not  the  example  of  such  a father 
both  destroy  every  germ  of  patriotism,  and  quicken  every  germ  of 
selfishness  ? 

Nor  can  such  a father  maintain  a truly  and  permanently  Christian 
life  within  his  family.  He  will  forever  be  asking,  “ What  will  people 
say  ?”  He  will  be  ashamed  to  ask  a blessing  at  table,  and  will  not 
even  think  of  family  prayers ; nor  will  he  even  consider  whether 
either  the  one  or  the  other  is  pleasing  to  God.  But  he  will  be  as 
frightened  at  the  idea  that  such  devotions  are  exceedingly  disagree- 
able to  some  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  tliat  they  will  call 
him  a pietist  for  practicing  them,  as  if  such  fault-finding  were  the 
worst  misfortune  that  could  befall  him.  He  is  a Laodicean,  neither 
cold  nor  hot ; incapable  equally  of  a hearty  love  and  practice  of  what 
is  good,  or  of  hearty  hatred  of  evil.  This  regard  for  consequences 
continually  deceives  him. 

In  thus  describing  what  is  at  present  the  condition  of  too  many 
German  families,  I do  not  by  any  means  lose  sight  of  my  subject,  the 
education  of  girls.  For  there  are  many  homes  in  which  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  family  life ; no  such  thing  as  a close  union,  knit  together 
by  the  sincere  and  earnest  love  of  father,  mother  and  children,  and 
thus  profoundly  happy.  On  the  other  hand,  a chilly  ennui  prevails 
at  home,  and  to  escape  it  they  resort  elsewhere  to  seek  diversion  and 
occupation.  The  father  only  enjoys  himself  when  he  passes  every 
evening  at  the  casino,  or,  as  it  is  called,  “ in  society,”  in  card-playing ; 
the  mother,  and  the  elder  children,  attend  feminine  cofiee  or  tea  cir- 
cles, Ac. ; and  as  for  the  younger  children,  they  are  given  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  servants. 

“ Nothing  can  put  my  heart  at  rest,”  says  a mother  in  Jean  Paul’s 
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"Levana,”*  who  coDsidere  herself  very  affectionate,  “ except  to  take  all 
possible  pains  to  select  for  my  dear  little  children  a conscientiona 
nurse-maid  who  will  swear  to  treat  them  like  their  own  mother,  and 
will  pray  heaven  to  punish  her  if  she  shall  neglect  her  duty  to  the 
poor  little  things,  or  shall  fur  a single  minute  trust  them  out  of  her 
sight  or  in  strange  hands.  Great  God,  only  to  think  of  such  a thing ! 
But  ah,  what  do  such  persons  know  of  the  solicitudes  of  an  affec- 
tionate mother’s  heart  ? And  therefore  I also  am  in  the  habit — 
which  is  a great  encouragement  to  me — of  having  all  my  children 
come  to  see  me  twice  a day,  after  breakfast  and  after  dinner.” 

How  true  to  life  is  this ! We  may  see  the  nurse-maids  with  the 
poor  neglected  children  every  day  on  all  the  city  promenades.  How 
often  do  these  servant-girls  form  improper  acquaintances,  which  they 
follow  up  even  in  an  abandoned  manner,  without  any  reference  to  the 
children.  In  the  Berlin  Zoological  Garden,  a lady  was  once  begged 
of  by  a woman  who  hud  a child  in  her  arms.  On  looking  at  the  child, 
the  lady  was  terrified  to  recognize  it  as  her  own.  A wicked  nurse- 
maid had  been  for  sometime  in  the  habit  of  renting  the  child  for 
money  to  the  beggar,  who  had  misused  it  in  order  to  excite  the 
sympathies  of  the  public.  “ Thus,”  as  Fenelon  had  already  com- 
plained, “ are  such  little  children  surrendered  to  improper  and  some- 
times disreputable  women,  and  that  at  a time  of  life  when  the  deepest 
impressions  are  made !”  And  if  such  young  children  are  given  up 
in  such  a manner,  how  will  they  be  afterwards  educated  ? 

Now,  can  the  girls  of  such  a family  as  has  been — and  truly — 
described,  be  educated  piously  and  in  a manner  pleasing  to  God  ? 
Must  not  such  a result  be  impossible,  since  parents  of  degraded  or 
perverted  ways  of  thinking  must  necessarily  direct  the  education  of 
their  daughters  toward  a degraded  and  perverted  purpose?  This 
purpose  is  nothing  except  to  educate  their  girls  in  such  a way  that 
they  will  soon  get  married,  no  matter  to  whom,  provided  he  only  haa 
a good  income. 

Accordingly,  how  shall  girls  be  educated  so  as  to  please  men  ? 
This  question  states  the  pedagogical  problem  of  parents,  especially 
of  mothers.f 

If  girls  are  devoted  merely  to  become  pleasing  to  men,  every 
opportunity  must  first  of  all  be  taken  to  extend  their  acquaint- 
ance. As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  therefore,  they  must  go  into 
society,  and  especially  must  attend  every  ball.  Even  the  most  avari- 

•Vol.  I.,  p 41. 

tMndsme  N«cker  (Vol.  I.,  p.  68,)  mothen  who  h«Te  no  aim  In  edueatiof 

their  daughters  except  marr)riQg  them,  and  to  this  end  are  slasisblj  obedient  to  the  demanda 
of  the  public,  devote  their  children,  in  our  opinion,  to  an  unavoidable  medlocritjr,'* 
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ciouR  mother  thinks  it  her  dut;  to  purchase  a costly  ball-dress  for  her 
daughter.  Dancing  gives  opportunities  for  making  acquaintances  on 
both  sides ; and  how  often  has  a ball-night,  and  even  a single  waltz, 
given  time  enough  to  agree  upon  an  unhappy  marriage  ? In  Berlin 
there  is  even  a term  for  such  marriges ; they  are  called  “ ball-mar- 
riages.” Their  first  enchantment  scarcely  outlives  the  honeymoon  ; 
and  many  young  couples  might  be  separated  again,  under  the  Prus- 
sian law,  on  the  ground  of  mutual  “ insuperable  aversion,”  in  a fort- 
night after  their  wedding.  But  the  object  of  vulgar  parents  is  attained, 
as  has  been  observed,  when  their  daughter  has  obtained  a liushand, 
no  matter  if  she  drags  out  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the,  most  com- 
fortless wretchedness. 

We  shall  find  no  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  subjects  and  methods 
of  female  education,  when  we  have  ascertained  its  object;  for  this 
object  is  pursued  with  the  utmost  consistency.  “ Since  every  thing  is 
directed,”  says  Madame  Necker,  Vol.  I.,  p.  32,  “ to  enabling  the 
young  woman  to  become  the  choice  of  a young  man,  all  care  is 
bestow  ed  upon  the  cultivation  of  outward  appearances,  no  matter  how 
other  things  turn  out.  In  this  pursuit,  the  mother  takes  a pa.ssionate 
interest  in  her  daughter’s  succcs.s,  and  all  possible  means  arc  used  to 
secure  it.”  The  girls  must  put  themselves  on  exhibition  ; must  make 
a brilliant  appearance  in  society.  For  this  purjrose,  dancing  is  a bet- 
ter means  than  any  thing  else  which  can  he  taught.  Ko  art  is  more 
zealously  pursued,  or  witli  such  unheard-of  self-sacrifice.  During  the 
winter  series  of  balls,  it  is  often  remarked,  they  undermine  their 
health,  and  are  thus  obliged  to  go  to  the  baths  in  the  summer,  in 
order  to  re-establish  their  health  for  the  next  winter.  Thus  they 
alternate,  until  health  is  entirely  gone. 

The  next  most  important  pursuit  is  singing  and  playing,  which 
girls  learn  for  exhibition  in  society.  The  piano  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  this  purpose ; for  even  persons  destitute  of  all  musical  feeling  or 
talent  can  be  drilled  to  a wonderful  degree  of  skill  in  piano-playing, 
especially  upon  the  lately  introduced  “ dumb  pianos,"  without  strings. 
They  are  tormented  every  day  with  hours  of  finger-exercises.  Where 
it  was  fonnerly  usual  to  play  sonatas,  <kc.,  it  is  now  the  custom  to 
play  only  finger-exercises,  the  tear’her  causing  them  to  play,  in 
specified  places,  pianUsi mo,  piano,  forte,  fortitaimo,  and  with  various 
other  degrees  of  strength,  indicated  by  their  appropriate  words. 
They  are  taught,  in  particular  to  go  at  once  from  the  softest  piano  to 
the  loudest /ortc,  because  this  produces  the  greatest  “eficct;"  and 
what  do  they  play  for  except  “ effect  ?”  “ In  such  bands,  the  fine  arts 
cease  to  be  fine  arts ; the  idea  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  upon  others 
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quite  drives  out  any  attention  to  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  the 
mind  of  the  player.”* 

Fiano  players  thus  trained  can  not  fail  to  gain  the  approval  of  most 
persons,  even  of  those  quite  without  musical  capacity,  as  most  per- 
sons are ; for  even  such  can  judge  by  the  eye  of  the  player’s  skill  of 
hand : it  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  player  plays  utterly  without 
feeling  or  pleasure,  and  has  tormented  herself  with  laboring  in  the 
sweat  of  her  face  to  acquire  her  dexterity ; the  attainment  is  suiB- 
cient,  and  all  else  is  of  subordinate  importance.  “ The  principal 
thing  is  no  longer  to  love  and  to  admire;  it  is  to  be  admired.  The 
young  woman  does  not  trouble  herself  about  what  she  herself  feels, 
but  about  what  feelings  she  awakes  in  others.”!  Good  manners  at 
present  forbid  the  hearers  from  permitting  it  to  be  seen  how  much 
the  performance  wearies  them.  They  are  expected  to  praise  every 
thing,  and  so  are  even  those  who  have  talked  incessantly  during  the 
playing.  If  such  musical  exhibitions  were  made  in  Madame  de 
Gcnlis’  “ Palace  of  Truth,”  the  expressions  of  the  real  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  the  hearers  would  be  well  worth  listening  to. 

The  pieces  of  music  which  pianists  prefer  are  simply  such  as  are 
the  fashion,  even  if  the  worst  possible ; provided  only  that  they  are 
composed  for  “ effect,”  and  will  thus  serve  the  desired  end. 

I have  scarcely  patience  to  speak  of  the  mode  of  singing  now  usual 
in  society.  How  disgusting  is  it  to  one  accustomed  to  a correct  and 
simple  method  of  singing  secular  and  sacred  music,  when  he  heats 
for  the  first  time  this  unnatural,  vulgar,  affected  singing,  with  its 
jumping  from  a scarcely  audible  piano  to  a shrieking  ear-piereing 
fortistimo ; its  insufferable  long-winded  howling  instead  of  a pure 
and  precise  tone ! He  feels  himself  suddenly  fallen  from  the  clieerful 
region  of  a beautiful  6ne  art,  amongst  musical  caricatures.  If  the 
singing  were  visible,  as  in  Tieck’s  Garden  of  Poesy,  be  would  think 
himself  another  St.  Anthony,  all  beset  with  swarms  of  horrible 
phantoms. 

Parents  take  especial  intere.st  in  the  study  of  French  by  their  chil- 
dren. What  is  the  object  of  this  study  ? To  enable  a girl  to  read 
the  masterpieces  of  French  literature,  or  to  extend  their  sphere  of 
mental  vision  from  the  province  of  one  language  to  another  foreign 
one,  and  thus  to  acquaint  them  with  other  words,  idioms  and  syntax  1 
Are  they  to  institute  a comparison  between  French  and  German? 

If  we  should  put  such  questions  as  these  to  ordinary  parents,  they 
would  not  understand  them  at  all.  Our  daughters  learn  French,  they 
would  8,ay,  for  a reason  that  all  the  world  knows.  It  is  to  be  a means 

• MiUame  Nttker,  VoL  I.,  p 73.  t Mwlvne  Neeker,  Vol  I,  72  i »od  comp.  II.,  p.  164. 
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of  showing  themselves  cultivated,  when  they  are  in  cultivated  society ; 
especially  in  the  higher  circles  where  French  is  spoken. 

The  importance  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  study  of  French, 
best  appears  from  the  mode  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  it  Yet 
it  is  misusing  the  term  “ instniction  ” to  apply  it  here,  for  this  is  not 
instruction,  but  mere  drilling,  such  as  is  used  to  teach  starlings  and 
parrots  to  speak : and  this  is  sought,  not  only  by  wealthy  parents, 
but  even  by  those  of  small  means,  who  often  pay  high  rates  to  mas- 
ters, or  more  frequently,  mistresses,  French  governesses  esijecially,  for 
the  sake  of  this  drill.  And  extraordinary  indeed  are  the  creatures 
who  are  often  sent  from  Paris  to  Germany  as  governesses,  and  to 
whom  foolish  parents  condde  the  care  of  their  children.  Mothers 
who  do  not  understand  French,  must  listen  to  the  chattering  of  these 
governesses  with  their  children,  without  the  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  are  not  talking  the  most  harmful  things  to  them ; and 
even  if  there  were  no  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  children,  still  this 
talk  is  the  most  empty  stuff;  nonsensical  conversational  phrimes, 
usually  such  as  are  current  among  the  lower  ranks  in  France.  But 
governesses  of  this  class  are  not  capable  of  any  thing  beyond  this  un- 
intelligent drill ; they  know  nothing  of  instruction ; having  usually 
never  studied  at  all,  and  understanding  French  only  because  they  are 
French  women.  I have  known  these  women,  to  have  no  ideas  what- 
ever of  the  French  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  unable,  if  they 
read,  for  instance,  j)Ourriez-vou>,  to  find  the  meaning  of  pourrirz  in 
the  dictionary.  But  aside  from  this,  their  whole  stock  of  knowledge 
is  so  entirely  made  up  of  the  most  ordinary  conversational  phrases, 
that  they  were  unable  to  translate  the  easiest  French  book,  unless  it 
consisted  altogether  of  such  phrases. 

What  has  been  said  is  sufiScient  to  show  that  in  this  sort  of  studv- 
ing  French,  nothing  is  thought  of  except  mere  drilling : not  culture 
at  all,  at  least  in  any  proper  sense ; for  nothing  is  more  different  from 
it  than  such  French  talking.  “Shall  I learn  to  speak  French,”  says 
Goethe,  “ a foreign  language,  in  which  I must  appear  silly,  do  what  I 
will,  because  I can  only  express  common  and  coarse  shades  of  mean- 
ing 1 F'or  what  distinguishes  the  blockhead  from  the  man  of  sense, 
except  that  the  latter  com])rebends  quickly,  clearly  and  accurately, 
and  expresses  forcibly  the  delicate  shades  of  peculiarity  in  what  is 
around  him,  while  the  former,  just  as  every  one  must  do  in  a foreign 
language,  must  get  along  by  the  aid  of  stereotyped  memorized  phrases 

Thus  Goethe,  the  representative  of  German  culture,  comes  into  the 
roost  diametrical  opposition  to  the  so-called  “ educated  classes,”  who 
think  that  ability  to  speak  French  constitutes  culture.  He  tells  them 
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plainly  that  they  must  always  appear  foolish  in  their  French  conversa- 
tion, and  bare  to  get  along  with  stereotyped  and  memorized  phrases. 
But  no  such  mere  babble  in  French  as  that,  can  be  admitted  to  be 
even  a bad  substitute  for  real  culture. 

And  again ; it  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  a waste  of  labor,  that 
girls  should  practice  talking  French  from  a very  early  age,  if  they  are 
to  talk  it  with  even  a moderate  degree  of  correctness.  The  wretched 
influence  of  this  practice  on  the  native  language  will  be  understood 
by  any  one  who  comprehends  how  great  a gift  of  God  is  that  of  the 
mother-tongue,  and  how  wonderfully,  by  means  of  it,  he  is  able  to 
express  and  communicate  bis  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  this 
living  speech,  welling  forth  from  the  inmost  being,  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  entirely  mechanical  French  #hich  children  learn,  and 
which  includes  nothing  whatever  either  of  thought  or  feeling.  And 
if  they  obtain  by  practice  some  facility  in  French  conversational 
flourishes,  they  forthwith  transfer  their  lifeless  mannerism  to  their 
own  language,  and  talk  German  without  feeling  or  thought.  Girls, 
too,  who  are  sent  to  female  schools,  frequently  fall  into  the  hands  of 
such  French  women  as  have  already  been  described.  Some  parents, 
who  think  no  attainment  valuable  in  comparison  with  facility  in 
speaking  French,  send  their  daughters  to  French  or  Swiss  schools, 
where  they  can  hear  and  speak  nothing  but  French.  In  such  a 
foreign  atmosphere,  they  too  often  become  quite  estranged  from  their 
native  home  and  country. 

This  unnatural  over-valuation  of  the  French  has,  unfortunately, 
nothing  whatever  in  the  nature  of  an  antidote,  in  the  methcaJs  em- 
ployed in  teaching  German.  This  observation  applies,  however,  not 
to  the  rudiments  of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  but  to  the 
more  advanced  course  in  German,  instruction  in  which  is  almost  as 
perverted  as  that  in  French,  though  in  quite  an  opposite  manner. 
While  girls  are  trained  to  practice  French  modes  of  speech  without 
feeling  or  intelligence,  the  teacher  in  German,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
quires them  to  understand  fully  every  thing  that  they  read ; nay,  they 
must  do  more  than  understand  it ; they  must  be  conscious  of  their 
own  understanding  of  it.  To  tliis  end,  all  tliat  they  read  is  explained- 
to  them  at  great  length,  and  with  great  fullness;  they  are  made  to 
write  out  whatever  they  have  felt  and  thought  while  reading;  and  to 
torment  themselves  most  pitifully,  to  waken  in  themselves  some  feel- 
ings or  thoughts  which  they  may  write  down. 

Such  instruction  is  fit  enough  to  train  blue-stoskings ; it  is  nothing 
except  a school  of  the"  most  heartless  and  false  hypocrisy.  The  mode 
of  training  used  to  make  them  read  with  expression,”  is  one  quite 
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siinilaT  to  that  used  to  teach  to  play  the  piano  “ with  expression."  As 
in  the  latter  case,  so  in  reading,  the  forte  and  piano  tones  are  in  part 
brought  out  by  numberless  oral  rules,  and  partly  by  showing  how  the 
various  grades  of  expression  are  to  be  secured  by  using  more  or  less 
force  in  the  touch  or  voice.  Thus,  in  a poem  of  Gellert’s,  I find 
various  sizes  of  type  u.sed,  as  follows : — 

“How  GREAT  is  the  almighty  goodness  I 
Is  there  one  man  who  does  not  feel  it — 

Who  with  hardened  snsoeptibilities 
Shotrexs  the  gratitude  which  ho  onght  to  feell 
NO  ] To  appreciate  God's  love 
Shall  eesr  be  my  suraEHE  duty. 

The  Lord  has  etever  forgotten  me ; 

And  neither  shall  my  heart  forget  him.’"* 

Wooden  teachers  think  that  to  read  with  stress  of  voice  is  to  read 
with  expression.  It  is  most  repulsive  to  a natural-minded  person  to 
hear  girls  declaim  with  such  pretentious  aScctation,  especially  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  they  blunder  and  throw  the  accent  into  the  wrong 
place,  thus  betraying  the  whole  mindlessness  of  their  art. 

Bufibn's  maxim  is  often  repeated,  that  “Style  is  the  Man;”  but 
our  ordinary  method  of  cultivating  the  style  can  certainly  not  be 
recognized  as  a true  method  of  mental  culture.  How  absurdly 
selected  are  the  themes  given  to  girls  for  composition  ! They  are, 
for  instance,  set  to  write  letters  describing  the  death  of  a father  or 
brother,  or  the  birth  of  a sister,  and  by  tliis  means  to  put  themselves 
into  the  appropriate  state  of  mind  !f  Or  they  are  put  to  write 
essays  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  sciences,  the  excellence  of  virtue, 
Ac.,  Ac.  Nothing  can  bo  more  tire.some  than  to  read  the  letters 
written  by  girls  who  have  been  taught  in  this  way;  first  painfully 
thought  out,  and  then  copied  off  clean.  Such  letters  contain  nothing 
at  all,  except  a quantity  of  formal  phrases,  in  which  they  excuse 
themselves  to  their  eorrespondent  with  hypocritical  modesty,  as  not 
possessing  that  faculty  for  writing  letters  which  the  other  has ; that 
they  have  no  time  to  acquire  it,  and  the  like ; and  the  whole  letter 
is  filled  with  such  matter.  If  after  reading  it  all,  we  inquire.  What 
in  brief  is  the  substance  of  that?  there  is  no  answer.  How  different 
is  the  ca«e,  when  an  unaffected  girl  who  has  escaped  such  a pervert- 
ing training,  narrates  without  any  painful  forethought  to  her  friend, 
whom  she  has  seen,  what  journeys  she  has  made,  what  books  she 
has  read,  and  whatever  other  things  have  happened.  It  is  a pleasure 

* Rhenish  (iAZcItf  (ItheinifcAe Jildftfr).  (January  to  June),  p.  354. 
t ^ Wa.'^re  none  of  your  (im«  in  putting  ytMjrseif  into  stairs  of  mind,*'  says  Claudius 
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to  read  such  letters,  often  characterized  by  poetical  feeling  and 
native  humor,  and  free  from  the  encumbering  constraint  of  school 
discipline. 

But  this  does  not  by  any  means  complete  the  list  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  school  instruction  of  our  girls.  Road,  for  in- 
stance, the  first  invitation  programme  that  comes  to  hand,  of  a girl’s 
school  examination : what  an  excessive  number  of  studies  is  there ! 
Many  of  them,  rightly  taught,  would  bo  exceedingly  beneficial ; and 
if  ill-taught,  exceedingly  harmful.  Such  for  instance,  is  n.atural  his- 
tory. Who  does  not  take  pleasure  in  seeing  a girl  who  loves  flowers, 
carefully  watering  them  every  day,  placing  them  in  the  sun,  and 
taking  care  of  them  with  as  much  love  and  skill  as  the  most  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  gardener  ! But  some  children  nine  or  ten  ye.ars 
old,  insteari  of  amusing  themselves  in  a childlike  manner  with  the 
colors  and  smell  of  a flower,  are  forced  by  the  teacher  to  pull  them 
apart  and  determine  the  correct  names  of  all  the  parts ; as  root,  stem, 
leaf-sheath,  leaf,  upper  surface,  under  surface,  circumference,  base, 
apices,  veins,  <fec.,  Ac.,  or  the  teacher  spins  out  a lecture  on  the 
ordinary  violet  which  would  occupy  eight  or  ten  printed  pages.  Just 
as  if  God  had  let  the  flowers  grow,  only  so  that  teachers  might  make 
use  of  them  for  their  idle  foolish  pedagogical  experiments.  Even 
what  is  most  alive  and  beautiful,  fades  and  dies  if  touched  by  the  hand 
of  a foolish  pedant. 

This  instruction  of  girls  in  so  many  departments,  usually  with  a 
pedantic  discursiveness  and  pretense  of  thoroughness,  leaves  but  very 
little  time,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  for  active  occupation  in  house- 
keeping. I have  known  girls  who  labored  at  their  school  lessons, 
even  into  the  night.  Young  housekeei)ors  find  themselves  in  no  very 
pleiusant  situation,  when  they  find  that  the  time  which  they  have  thus 
sj)cnt  leaves  them  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  they  need  to  know'  and 
do  in  their  new  vocation.  Tlieir  kitchen,  for  instance,  must  be  entirely 
under  the  control  of  their  cook,  no  matter  how  ignorant  she  is ; and 
the  young  mistress,  instead  of  being  able  to  instruct  her  servant,  is 
on  the  contrary  forced  to  take  the  utmost  pains  to  learn  her  art  from 
her,  and  not  to  make  any  blunders  herself. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  remedy  this  difficulty  by  placing  girls  for 
a time  with  a cook  or  boarding-house  keeper.  But  besides  that  such 
an  arrangement  brings  a young  girl  into  a situation  not  the  most 
desirable,  she  does  not  in  such  a place  learn  the  sort  of  cooking  that 
she  will  need  to  practice  at  her  own  house,  and  much  that  she  does 
learn  will  bo  usless  there. 

I have  already  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which  the  daughters  of 
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families  of  the  class  which  I have  been  describing,  use  their  leisure 
time.  Parties,  balls,  the  theater,  occupy  much  of  it;  and  they  en- 
deavor to  kill  time  at  home,  by  reading  novels.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  parties,  the  balls,  the  theater,  or  the  romances, 
exert  the  worst  influence  on  a girl.  I have  already  mentioned  balls. 
Theatrical  exhibitions  are  attended  without  any  discrimination  by 
parents  between  what  is  good  and  bad  iu  morals  or  artistic  value. 
One  of  the  most  corrupting  of  Kotzebue’s  plays,  in  which  all  the  five 
acts  consist  of  one  sustained  double  entendre,  is  now  the  favorite  per- 
formance at  Breslau,  and  is  attended  by  young  and  old.  An  improv- 
ing school  indeed  is  afforded  fur  girls,  by  an  equivocal  play,  performed 
by  actors  of  equivocal  character,  and  with  professional  skill ; and 
where  vices  are  made  to  appear  desirable  and  virtue  wearisome  and 
stupid  1 

Buf  perhaps  the  most  destructive  habit  of  all  is  the  indiscriminate 
reading  of  all  romances  that  girls  can  find.  A morbid  voracity  pos- 
seses  them ; they  read  and  read,  without  becoming  at  ail  satisfied  or 
nourished  by  what  they  devour.  It  operates,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
poison.  If  a standard  work  happens  to  stray  amongst  the  trash  of 
their  circulating  library,  they  pay  no  attention  to  it.  One  of  these 
romance  renders,  when  asked  if  she  had  read  Goethe’s  " Iphtgenia* 
replied  “ I believe  so !” 

This  sort  of  reading  destroys  the  roost  agreeable  and  active  mental 
faculties  of  a girl’s  mind,  and  substitutes  a fixed  character  of  frivolity 
which  makes  them  entirely  unfit  to  fulfill  their  household  duties  with 
modesty  and  efficiency,  and  to  lead  a quiet  and  godly  life.  Serious 
and  holy  thoughts  find  no  place  in  the  minds  of  such  perverted  young 
women ; fur  how  could  such  thoughts  dwell  in  the  same  mind  with 
frivolous  love  stories  and  erroneous,  vulgar  and  fantastic  ideals  of 
love? 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  away  from  this  too  common,  godless  and 
ho]>cle8s  method  of  educating  girls,  with  all  its  accompanying  errors, 
and  to  inquire  after  the  right  method. 

III.  MAIRIAOK. — neTISI  or  fASENTS  kt  TO  EDDCATIKO  THEIS  CHILDSUI. 

Luther  has  referred  us  to  the  family,  as  the  source  of  tlie  happiness 
or  misery  of  nations',  let  us  proceed  to  examine  what  are  the  sources 
of  the  hapjiiness  or  misery  of  families. 

These  slates  are  inaugurated  through  marriage;  and  they  have  as 
many  sources  therefore,  os  there  are  different  marriages.  While  a 
consecrated  love  has  caused  the  marriage,  if  it  was,  to  use  a common 
expression  made  in  heaven,  there  arc  others  an  infinite  distance  below 
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these,  which  have  been  brought  about  bj  the  most  impure  Iiibt  or  the 
coldest  and  most  calculating  avarice. 

A consecrated  beginning  promises  a holy  and  blessed  married  life, 
in  truth  and  love,  even  to  old  age ; but  if  the  source  of  the  marriage 
was  impure,  the  subsequent  married  life  will  commonly  be  also  im- 
pure and  unblessed-  We  have  already  seen  what  degradcl  views  are 
only  too  common,  on  tbe  subject  of  marriage,  even  amongst  those  of 
Uie  higher  ranks ; and  this  may  indicate  the  corruption  tliut  prevails 
in  such  marriages. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  are  the  duties  of  the  father  and  mother, 
whose  marriage  is  such  as  God  approves,  in  relation  to  the  education 
of  their  children. 

I have  already  referred  to  the  beautiful  delineation  of  a sanctified 
family  life  which  is  presented  in  Pestaloizi’s  “ Leonard  and  Gertrude" 
We  necessarily  love  and  respect  Gertrude,  when  we  see  lier  so  Tull  of 
faithful  love  to  her  husband,  her  children,  the  neglected  poor  of  the 
parish,  and  at  the  same  time  so  inteiligent  and  active  in  her  compre- 
hensive benevolence. 

1 find  but  one  fault  found,  even  by  women,  who  well  understand 
what  is  agreeable  to  them.  Leonard,  they  say,  is  a good-hearted 
man,  and  industrious  at  his  work ; but  weak,  and  often  wanting  in 
tact,  and  easily  led  astray.  Such  a person  is  not  fit  to  be  a father  of 
a family ; a wife  could  find  no  support  from  him ; she  would  on  the 
contrary  have  to  take  him  under  her  protection  and  guidance,  and 
make  up  for  his  deficiencies.  But  they  exclaim,  if  he  were  only  as  a 
father  what  Gertrude  is  as  a mother,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
education  of  the  children  I 

These  very  correct  observations  lead  us  very  naturally  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  respective  duties  of  father  and  mother  in  teaching 
their  daughters. 

Many  persons  believe  that  this  department  of  education  belongs  to 
the  mother  alone  ; that  the  father  should  scarcely  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  iL  This  may  appear  correct,  but  it  is  appearance  only.  The 
man  w-ho  marries  with  a sense  of  the  sacredness  of  tho  step,  must 
to  some  extent  know  what  he  is  doing ; must  have  some  sort  of  idea 
and  conception  of  marriage.  He  will  reflect  upon  the  duties  which 
he  assumes  to  his  wife  and  to  his  children — in  case  he  should  have 
children.  Love  and  conscientiousness  will  oblige  him  to  consider  the 
subject  of  children's  education ; its  objects,  and  the  road  toward  them. 
With  every  year  and  with  every  child  who  is  sent  him  by  God,  his 
pedagogical  problem  becomes  clearer  to  him,  and  his  skill  in  solving 
it  increases.  An  intelligent  and  modest  wife  will  find  herself  sup- 
20 
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ported  bj  such  a man,  and  will  willingly  learn  from  him ; and  on  the 
other  hand  an  intelligent  husband,  who  knows  bis  abilities  and  duties, 
can  with  confidence  entrust  to  his  wife  all  the  details  of  the  educa- 
tion of  her  daughters.  For  however  great  his  good  will,  he  will  not 
be  in  circumstances  to  undertake  the  management  of  this  detail. 
Such  a labor  would  usually  require  more  time  than  his  duties  as  a 
citizen  will  permit ; and  what  is  more,  would  require  gifts  which  he 
has  not,  but  with  which  women  are  richly  endowed. 

liut  what  is  the  proper  duty  of  the  father  in  educating  his  daugh- 
ters, is  a question  not  answered  in  Pestalozzi's  character  of  Leonard. 
He  has  made  tlie  wife  conduct  the  whole  of  it,  without  advising  on 
the  subject  with  her  husband  at  all.  In  this  department,  in  fact,  she 
performs  the  double  duly  of  both  father  and  raotlier. 

At  the  same  lime  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  importance  of  the 
labors  of  the  wife,  even  in  the  education  of  boys,  can  not  be  too  highly 
estimated.  The  most  skillful  educators  are  agreed  on  this  point. 

Thus  Fenelon  says,  in  his  valuable  liook  on  the  education  of  girls, 
“Are  not  the  duties  of  wives  the  basis  of  all  of  life?  Is  it  not  they 
who  destroy  or  uphold  the  family  ? They  exert  the  most  im|)ortant 
influence  u|>on  the  good  or  bad  morals  of  almost  all  the  world.  An 
intelligiuit,  industrious,  profoundly  religious  wife,  is  the  soul  of  the 
whole  hiiusehold ; she  governs  it  in  things  both  temporal  and 
spiritual.” 

Fenelon  then  proceeds  to  show  more  at  length,  how  the  wife’s  in- 
fluence may  tend  either  to  the  salvation  or  the  destruction  of  her 
husband  and  her  children  ; so  that  her  labors  fur  the  good  of  society 
are  scarcely  less  important  than  those  of  her  husband. 

Luther  says  that  jiious  families  establish  the  happiness  of  nations; 
and  Fenelon  and  I’estalozzi  add  to  this,  that  pious  wives  are  the 
chief  basis  of  the  happiness  of  families.  Even  though  they  have 
no  direct  influence  uiion  church  and  state,  they  still  have  an  indirect 
one  which  is  imjiortant,  by  reason  of  its  influence  upon  the  education 
not  only  of  girls,  but  also  of  boys. 

Every  one  knows  how  great  have  been  the  obligations  of  eminent 
men,  such  as  the  Gracchi,  St.  Augustine,  &c.,  to  their  mothers.  And 
how  many  obscure  and  unknown  lalrors  of  mothers,  in  the  education 
of  their  sons,  are  known  only  to  God!  Innumerable  are  the  men 
w ho  have  all  their  lives  blcs.scd  the  memor)'  of  the  dear  mothers  who 
brought  them  up  to  goodness  from  their  youth,  with  unfailing 
faithfulness. 

And  if  the  influence  of  mothers  upon  the  education  of  boys  is  so 
gre.it,  notwithstanding  that  fathers,  teachers,  fellow-pupils,  and  so 
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miiny  otliers,  exert  a coincident  influence  in  this  education,  how  much 
greater  uiust  it  be  upon  that  of  girb,  who  are  inlrtisted  almost 
exclusively  to  their  mother’s  care. 

The  consideration  of  the  im|x>rtance  of  this  influence  has  of  lute 
years  led  to  the  establishment  of  institutions  expressly  to  train  girls 
as  teiichcrs ; it  has  even  been  suggested  that  teachers’  seminaries  fur 
girls  should  be  establislied.  In  such  institutions,  the  inspector  and 
his  wife  and  children  are  intended  to  form  a normal  family,  in  and  by 
whoso  influence  the  pupils  are  to  bo  trained ; and  in  particular, 
especial  care  is  taken  to  teach  them,  as  much  as  is  possible,  in 
accurately  fixed  hours. 

A sensible  man  will  feel  at  once  the  unnatural  character  of  this 
plan.  Girls  belong  to  their  own  families  ; family  life  is  their  school  ; 
their  own  father  is  the  normal  father,  their  own  mother  the  normal 
mother ; such  is  the  ordinance  of  God.  The  older  girls,  in  assisting 
their  mothers  in  housekeeping,  in  teaching  the  younger  children,  (fee., 
learn  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  way  what  they  will  subse- 
quently need  to  know,  as  housewives ; without  being  pedantically  and 
coarsely  instructed  about  their  future  duties  as  mothers,  and  being 
only  mode  into  governesses  after  all.  For  nothing  but  governes-ses 
can  be  formed  by  such  a seminary  as  we  have  made  mention  of ; stifl' 
governesses,  who  will  bring  their  husbands  no  dowry  except  a system 
of  education ; and  who  will  believe  that  only  they  understand  this 
subject,  having  studied  it  secundum  artem,  whereas  the  husband  not 
having  graduated  at  such  a school,  can  know  nothing  of  it,  and  has 
no  business  to  say  any  thing  about  it. 

IT.  acuEoics  roK  DErecra  i.t  home  life  and  female  education. — inteoduo 

TION. 

Fenelon’s  work  on  “ Female  Education^’  begins  with  these  words : — 
“ Nothing  is  so  much  neglected  as  the  education  of  girls.”  At  pres- 
ent, perhaps  he  would  write,  instead  of  “ neglected,”  something  like 
“ bescribbled  and  perverted.”  So  much  wo  have  already  seen.  But 
what  is  the  remedy  1 It  is  easy  to  find  fault,  but  difficult  to  effect 
improvement,  and  doubly  so  when  wo  scarcely  know  how  or  where 
to  begin.  Yet  it  will  not  suffice  to  fall  into  inactive  despair. 

Let  us  above  all  things  retain  our  belief  that  God  has  planted 
maternal  love  in  the  heart  of  every  mother ; and  that  every  mother, 
at  least  generally  speaking,  will  gladly  fulfill  her  duties  to  her  ehib 
dren,  if  she  knows  what  they  are.  But  if  they  pursue  the  most  mis- 
taken measures,  as  we  have  seen  they  do,  if  they  even  do  this  at  a 
cost  of  self-sacrifice,  it  is  usually  for  the  reason  that  they  think  these 
mistaken  measures  are  the  right  ones,  and  such  as  will  promote  the 
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good  of  their  daughters.  If,  for  instance,  a mother  fancies  that  the 
greatest  misfortune  to  her  daughter  would  be  to  remain  unmarried, 
she  would  resort  even  to  the  silliest  means  to  prevent  such  a misfor- 
tune. But  if  they  could  be  convinced  that  it  is  by  no  means  always 
a misl^rtone  to  remain  unmarried,  or  at  any  rate  a much  smaller  one 
than  that  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  such  as  we  have  referred  to — if 
they  could  be  convinced  that  good  men  are  not  commonly  to  be  found 
where  they  look  for  them,  in  balls  and  parties  of  pleasure — surely 
th<')'  would  not  remain  in  their  wrong  ways;  surely  maternal  love 
would  then  bring  them  back  to  the  right  path. 

Hut  sensible  mothers  will  reply;  “We  aro  no  better  off  for  this 
delineation  of  the  common  ])erversions  of  education,  even  though  we 
arc  forced  with  sorrow  to  acknowledge  its  truth.  What  we  need  is, 
to  know  how  to  rescue  ourselves  from  the  current  of  evil  customs, 
and  how  to  educate  our  children  in  an  intelligent  and  Christian 
manner." 

“ Nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  us  to  acquaint  ns  with  general  principles  of 
education.  We  may  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  but  if  we  attempt 
to  put  them  in  practice,  we  shall  quickly  see  how  great  a gulf  there 
is  between  counsel  and  action.  “To  act  according  to  our  own  reflec- 
tions brings  us  inconveniences,”  says  Goethe ; but  the  ca.se  is  worse 
than  this.  Inconveniences  we  were  accustomed  to ; these  would  be 
no  obstacle  to  our  good  will,  lint  abstract  pedagogical  rules  are  of 
no  use  whatever ; no  more  than  a couple  of  algebraical  formulas 
would  be,  to  enable  us  to  teach  our  girls  all  the  practical  arithmetic 
of  housekeeping.” 

“ What  our  children  need  is  little  details  of  training ; the  smallest 
details;  we  need  advice  upon  ]>oints  which  men  contemptuously  term 
minutiae,  and  trifles.  But  things  of  great  importance  are  hidden 
within  these  trifles,  as  in  seeds,  w'hose  germ  only  develops  in  after 
years.” 

From  my  own  conviction  of  the  truth  of  such  claims  as  these,  I 
shall  in  the  sequel  discuss  as  much  of  these  details  as  I have  been 
able  to  master  from  my  own  observation  of  the  pedagogical  labors  of 
women  within  the  circle  of  their  own  family. 

I have  already  devoted  a chapter  each  to  “ Early  Infancy  ” and 
“ Religious  Instruction.”*  Although  in  these  chapters  I have  con- 
sidered details,  yet  it  has  been  with  too  little  reference  to  their  manage- 
ment in  daily  life.  I should  therefore  expose  myself  to  the  blame 

* " In  addition  to  what  I ahail  aa^  In  the  followins  chaptera,  specially  the  laat,  on  rell^iona 
and  moral  cilucation  and  inWniclion,  I wonid  refer  to  these  two  chapters,  and  also  to  th« 
vubsequent  Mctlon,  headed  'Christianity  In  Education.*  **  See  Barnard'i  "itiTiericoH  Jour' 
nolo/  Education,*’  Vol.  VII.,  381-^12. 
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of  which  I have  been  speaking,  if  I did  not  endeavor  in  tlie  following 
pages  to  make  up  for  such  deficiencies. 

V.  SKUOIOOI  AND  HOSAL  CULTOSE.  , 

1.  Before  the  preparation  for  confirmation. 

The  parents  are  bound  to  the  sacred  duty  of  cultivating  the  seeds 
of  the  new  birth.  The  mother  should  pray  for  the  child,  and  should 
teach  it  to  pray  for  itself  as  early  as  possible ; so  that  prayer  shall 
become  a second  nature  to  iL  Our  ancient  morning  and  evening 
hymns  contain  stanzas  very  proper  to  bo  used  as  prayers  by  children. 
Such  a short  prayer  in  verse  should  bo  taught  the  child  by  the  mother 
as  soon  as  it  can  speak;  and  it  should  repeat  it  after  her,  with  its 
hands  folded,  syllable  by  syllable.  It  should  afterwards  learn  to  pray 
without  having  the  words  rcpeatevi  to  it;  still  with  folded  hands. 

The  mother  should  relate  to  the  child  Bible  stories,  particularly 
about  the  child  Christ.  After  the  third  year,  Luther’s  smaller  cate- 
chism may  bo  taught  it  by  heart,  but  only  in  very  small  portions  and 
without  the  explanations,  which  Luther  himself  directs  to  be  taught 
to  children  of  from  seven  to  ten.  The  child  may  during  thi.s  period 
also  learn  short  verses  of  the  Bible,  and  stanzas  from  hymns,  particu- 
larly Christmas  hymns.  The  children  will  often  come  to  their  mother 
at  times  when  she  can  bear  them  repeat  their  texts  and  verses ; and 
she  can  often  find  other  occasions  to  remind  them  of  what  they  have 
learned,  and  to  make  brief  and  forcible  applications ; which  must  not 
however  be  extended  into  long  sermons.  A good  picture  Bible  will 
strikingly  illustrate  these  maternal  instructions ; and  an  older  sister 
will  find  much  pleasure  in  showing  the  pictures  to  the  younger  ones, 
and  telling  them  the  appropriate  stories. 

The  shorter  and  more  simple  the  prayer  which  the  mother  hears 
her  child  repeat  at  evening  and  morning,  the  greater  will  be  its 
tendency  to  cause  the  child  to  add  petitions  relating  to  its  own  little 
afimrs.  It  will  at  night  thank  God  for  all  Ills  favors  given  during  the 
day,  will  pray  for  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  if  it  has  done 
any  thing  wrong,  will  sincerely  ask  God's  forgiveness. 

However  insignificant  such  little  beginnings  of  Christian  instruction 
may  seem,  they  still  contain  the  living  germs  of  the  subsequent  Chris- 
tian life.  They  are  the  seeds  of  profound  love  and  undoubting  con- 
fidence toward  God,  of  bumble  confession  of  sin  and  hearty  gratitude 
to  him  who  died  that  we  might  obtain  forgiveness;  seeds  of  love 
toward  all  mankind.  Thus,  Christianity  will  become  a second  nature 
to  the  child^  so  firmly  rooted  within  its  nature  that  it  can  never  be 
uprooted,  even  by  the  most  violent  tempest 
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It  is  evident  of  course  tliat  Christian  education  can  exist  only  in 
Christian  families;  hut  even  Christian  parents  must  exercise  great 
watchfulness  to  see  that  their  lives  harmonize  with  their  teachings  to 
their  children.  Otherwise  the  little  ones  will  be  altogether  jierplexed 
and  doubtful.  Even  earnest  Christians  easily  fall  into  many  errors, 
sui-h  especially  as  tend  toward  a false  pietism.  Such  errors  are,  loo 
freijuent  and  verbose  admonitions  to  the  children  ; too  long  devotional 
exercises;  obliging  them  to  express  j>ious  feelings;  and  continual, 
weari.sorae,  pietistic  Sermonizing.  I might  add,  the  too  early  carrying 
the  children  to  church.  Ordinary  sermons  are  too  long  and  too  hard 
of  understanding  for  children,  which  indeed  is  a reason  why  a special 
divine  service,  shorter  and  adapted  to  children’s  minds,  is  needed. 
But  such  a sendee  will  be  found  very  liable  to  degenerate  into  an  in- 
sipid, affectedly  childish,  and  entirely  useless  pietistic  style  of  sermon- 
izing. Various  errors  arc  practiced  in  the  nicale  of  conducting  relig- 
ious exercises.  They  weary  by  their  length,  and  still  more  by  their 
frequent  abstract  dogmatizing.  Teachers  frc(]uently  give  out  to 
female  pupils  themes,  for  coiiqiosition,  on  religious  subjects,  far  beyond 
their  powers,  and  leading  them  into  a class  of  discussions  where  they 
arc  not  at  home,  and  ought  not  to  be.  At  a period  like  the  prosi^nt, 
when  so  many  of  the  clergy  believe  so  profoundly  in  the  reflective 
theology,  in  the  so-called  “Christian  consciousness,’’ at  such  a time  as 
this,  the  poor  school-girls  fare  bnt  ill.  What  they  need  is,  to  grow 
up  in  Christian  simplicity,  in  an  undoubling,  deep-rooted,  common- 
sense  faith ; and  to  remain  all  their  lives  children,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Christ  requires  it,  of  such  as  are  to  constitute  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Dogmatical  discussions,  which  they  are  usually  unable  to  fol- 
low, only  confuse  them,  and  render  them  liable  to  errors  in  doctrine. 

AVhile  instruction  of  this  sort  strains  and  over-exerts  the  under- 
standing very  foolishly,  there  is  an  over-exertion  of  a still  more  harm- 
ftd  but  opposite  kind.  I refer  to  the  mode  pursued  by  some  senti- 
mental religious,  teachers ; who,  instead  of  earnestly  and  seriously 
pointing  out  to  their  pupils  the  way  of  salvation,  devote  all  their  at- 
tention to  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  feelings  of  the  girls,  for 
merely  the  moment.  For  the  moment,  I say,  because  this  sort  of 
overstrained  feeling  is  usually  followed  by  a reaction  into  entire  indif- 
ference. Too  often,  also,  the  teacher,  in  his  joy  at  having  produced 
the  desired  state  of  feeling,  adds  a further  complimentary  notice  of 
the  pupil,  for  her  possession  of  feelings  so  susceptible,  pure,  Ac.  Tho 
excitement  of  the  girl’s  feelings  soon  passes  away  ; but  not  so  the  un- 
blessed vanity  which  the  poor  child  thus  contracts  from  her  instruc- 
tion in  religion. 
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Girls  educated  at  home  iu  the  Bible,  the  smaller  catechism,  and 
the  old  religious  hymns,  to  a knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  thus  properly  prepared  for  the  instructions  which  precede 
confirmation. 

2.  Ftar  of  death. 

One  blessing  of  early  Christian  instruction  is,  tliat  it  leaves  no 
room  in  children’s  hearts  for  the  fear  of  death.  This  good  result  is, 
however,  sometimes  hindered  by  foolish  parents,  who  s^ieak  of  death 
in  the  hearing  of.  their  children  as  a terrible  thing,  of  which  every 
one  must  be  afraid ; or  w ho  say  on  one  occasion  and  another,  “ Don’t 
do  so;  it  will  kill  you." 

If  children  are  taught,  even  when  those  die  who  are  most  beloved, 
that  the  dead  are  with  God,  and  hapi>y  ; and  are  taught  the  texts  of 
the  Bible  on  this  subject,  and  the  beautiful  encouraging  verses  of  our 
ancient  hymns,  then  all  the  tears  which  they  would  shed  would  be 
only  for  the  absence  of  the  Ix-lovcd  dead.  They  would  weep  no 
doubt,  being  only  feeble  children.  But  if  they  should  not,  it  should 
not  be  considered  a mark  of  bard-heartedness;  and  still  less  should 
they  be  blamed  as  for  indifference ; for  such  treatment  will  be  very 
likely  to  make  them  hypocritical. 

Children  who  have  from  early  youth  been  taught  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that  through  death  we  pass  to  heaven,  and  to  the  Saviour, 
will  by  means  of  their  encouraging  and  profound  faith  be  found  most 
efficient  comforters  to  their  parents,  if  afflicted  by  tlie  death  of  those 
they  love. 

3.  Aieakening  of  envy  and  eovetoueness  in  children. 

I have  already  referred  to  Hufuland’s  hook,  “ Oood  Counsel  to 
Mothers  on  the  Physical  Management  of  Infants  a book  which 
every  mother  should  become  familiar  with ; which  Jean  Paul  even 
says  she  should  learn  by  heart,  before  the  birth  of  her  first  child. 
Ilufeland  says,  “Few  persons  will  ever  believe  that  it  can  be  of  any 
importance  to  secure  fur  children,  in  the  very  earliest  portion  of  their 
lives,  the  enjoyment  of  open  air,  and  various  other  things  herein  pre- 
scribed ; and  yet  this  is  exactly  the  time  in  which  the  foundation  of 
sound  bodily  health  for  the  child  must  necessarily  bo  laid.’’  Precisely 
as  important  and  fundamental  as  physical  management  in  this  early 
period  of  life,  is  for  the  body,  is  its  moral  training  for  the  soul.  A 
child  often  receives  impressions  which  last  its  whole  lifetime,  before 
we  have  any  idea  that  it  can  receive  any  impressions  at  all.  “ If  the 
disfigurements  of  the  soul,"  remarks  Jean  Paul,  “which  wrong 
management  during  the  first  years  of  life  entails  upon  children,  were 

* Outer  Hath  an  MtUier  Uber  die  phjfitieche  Dehandlttng  KUiner  Kinder.** 
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at  risible  as  broken  bones,  deformed  limbs,  and  other  corporeal  defects 
what  a terrible  sight  would  the  rising  generation  present  1” 

I will  instance  a few  cases  of  such  wrong  management: — 

We  often  hear  it  said  to  little  children,  “Eat  quickly,  or  else  your 
sister  will  get  it;”  or,  “If  you  don’t  eat  it  right  up,  I will.”  If  a 
child  has  a new  garment  or  toy,  it  is  told,  “This  is  yours  all  alone  ; 
your  little  brother  can’t  have  it.  See ; the  other  children  have  noth- 
ing so  pretty ; nobody  but  you.”  I have  often  observed  mothers 
look  on  quite  iudiSerently  at  such  things,  and  even  do  the  like  them- 
selves ; a most  painful  sight.  Such  things  implant  and  cultivate  ill- 
will  and  vanity  in  children,  before  they  are  old  enough  to  feel  the 
pleasure  of  giving  or  of  sympathy.  It  would  bo  better  to  let  other 
children  be  about  when  a child  i.s  eating,  even  when  it  is  very  young ; 
and  to  let  it  give  them  now  and  then  a mouthful.  They  will  be 
pleased,  and  will  show  it  Or  if  there  is  no  other  child  to  be  present 
the  person  who  feeds  it  might  perhaps  take  a spoonful  of  the  food, 
and  commend  it,  as  received  from  the  child.  Such  methods  would 
early  accustom  it  to  have  some  regard  for  others,  and  not  for  itself 
alone.  If  a child  receives  a gift  of  flowers,  or  any  playthings  that 
can  be  divided  without  being  spoiled,  it  should  early  be  accustomed 
to  give  away  some  part  of  them.  Things  not  divisible,  it  should  be 
taught  to  use  alternately  with  other  children.  Almost  every  child, 
; thus  taught,  will  even  desire  to  impart  of  its  possessions  to  others. 

' It  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  excite  any  sort  of  rivalry  in  children  ; 
although  it  is  frequently  done.  I have  seen  not  merely  ignorant 
nurses,  but  mothers  and  fathers  too,  caress  the  children  of  others  until 
their  own  children  became  angry  and  cried.  Tlie  parents  would  then 
say,  “ See  how  that  child  loves  me !” 

4.  Love  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

This  seems  a perfectly  natural  and  inborn  disposition  ; and  yet  we 
find  many  families  whose  children  never  agree,  but  are  constantly 
quarreling  with  each  other. 

I am  not  one  of  those  who  with  Rousseau  would  charge  all  the 
faults  and  sins  of  children  upon  their  parents  and  teachers ; although 
incompatihility  of  dispositions  in  parents  often  brings  much  harm 
upon  the  children. 

Many  if  not  the  most  of  children’s  quarrels  arise,  from  questions  of 
meum  and  tuum.  We  often  hear  such  dialogues  as  “ It  is  mine  T 
“ No,  it  is  mine.”  “ She  has  got  my  doll !”  Ac.  The  egoistic  tenden- 
cies of  property  result  in  most  harmful  envy,  quarreling,  reviling  and 
blows.  Parents  or  adults  in  charge  must  be  to  blame,  in  part  at 
least,  when  the  difficulty  becomes  so  serious  as  this.  We  have  al- 
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ready  seen  that  they  sometimes  themselves  stir  up  envy  and  covet- 
ousness in  their  children. 

A second  cause  which  interferes  with  children’s  affection  for  one 
another,  is  one  which  is  eminently  the  fault  of  the  parents ; namely,  the 
preference  of  some  one  child  by  the  latter,  and  the  consequent  worse 
treatment  and  stricter  discipline  of  the  rest.  Such  conduct  excites  in 
the  children  thus  unfairly  treated,  a profound  dislike  and  envy  and 
grudge  against  that  one  who  is  preferred  and  favored.  It  is  frequently 
tlioee  who  may  happen  to  be  less  favored  with  mental  or  bodily  ex- 
cellencies, who  are  thus  ill-treated  by  their  parents,  whereas  these  are 
precisely  the  ones  who  need  a double  share  of  faithfulness.  Children 
of  more  attractive  exterior  are,  on  the  other  hand,  often  most  foolishly 
doted  on.  This  kind  of  conduct  has  a most  evil  influence  not  only 
in  the  children  who  are  favored,  but  on  the  neglected  ones  also. 

It  will  not  he  denied  that  fraternal  love  is  an  innate  quality ; al- 
though it  is  not  so  powerful  an  affection  as  that  between  children  and 
parents.  Children  also,  however,  unfortunately  bring  selfishness  into 
the  world  with  them.  The  problem  of  education — for  mothers  es- 
pecially— is,  as  much  and  as  early  as  possible,  to  extirpate  the  evil 
tendency  towards  disagreement ; and  to  cherish  and  develop  the 
germs  of  fraternal  afl'ection.  We  take  great  pains  to  root  the  weeds 
out  of  our  flower-beds,  before  they  grow  strong  enough  to  injure  the 
useful  plants.  In  like  manner,  should  mothers  seek  to  promote  love 
aud  unity,  and  to  destroy  covetousness  and  envy  among  their  chil- 
dren, and  so  much  the  more  anxiously,  because  in  this  case  the  plant- 
ing aud  the  destroying  become  difficult  much  more  rapidly  as  time 
advances. 

I shall  venture  here  to  call  attention  to  some  common  failings. 

The  first  child  is,  until  the  second  is  bom,  the  chief  object  of  its 
mother's  cares.  If  now  a second  child  appears,  and,  as  is  natural,  re- 
ceives just  as  solicitous  care,  it  will  easily  happen  that  the  first  child 
will  seem  to  itself  to  be  neglected.  IIow  can  this  be  prevented  ? A 
child  must,  from  the  first  day  of  its  birth,  be  the  principal  object  of 
its  mother’s  care.  She  must  consider  of  importance  even  the  smallest 
details  which  relate  to  it ; and  whatever  she  can  not  herself  do  for  it, 
she  roust  carefully  see  done  under  her  own  eyes.  But  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  the  child  should  not  think  itself  of  importance, 
any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  however  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  the  necessary  care  is  taken  of  a child — being  at  the 
same  time  punctual  and  thorough — and  notwithstanding  that  the 
little  one  is  as  early  as  possible  left  part  of  the  time  to  itself,  while 
lying  in  llie  cradle  or  on  the  floor,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
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child’s  necessities  are  made  as  few  and  attended  to  with  ns  little 
flourish  as  possible,  still  it  will  be  very  liable  to  miss  something  of 
the  usual  attentions  when  a new-comer  most  also  be  attended  to. 

The  birth  of  a brother  or  sister  should  be  made  an  occasion  of 
festivity ; and  they  should  frequently  be  permitted  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  little  one.  Nor  should  the  good  old  custom  be  omitted, 
of  putting  a little  case  of  gilt  paper  in  the  cradle  of  the  new-comer, 
with  all  sorts  of  little  presents  fur  all  the  children,  who  should  be 
permitted  to  find  it  there.  And  the  ceremony  of  baptism  should  be 
made  one  of  special  enjoyment ; so  that  they  may  retain  a delightful 
impression  of  this  holy  occasion. 

If  it  could  be  so  contrived  that  the  elder  children  should  not  feel 
themselves  neglected  nor  put  aside  on  behalf  of  the  new-cotner,  they 
would  be  certain  to  greet  the  increase  of  the  family  with  unmixed 
pleasure,  and  heartily  to  love  this  additional  brother  or  sister. 

Another  error  which  should  be  avoided  is,  to  reprove  too  harshly 
such  little  oversights  of  the  elder  children  as  too  rough  handling  of 
the  younger,  <fec.,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  inflict  pain.  Wo  often 
hear  nursery-maids  saying,  for  instance,  “Naughty  child,  you  have 
hurt  your  little  sister;’’  when  perhaps  the  poor  child,  out  of  nothing 
except  pure  love  for  the  baby,  squeezed  it  a little  too  hard,  or  threw 
some  toy  into  its  cradle,  with  the  idea  of  amusing  it.  Such  actions 
should  be  prevented,  no  doubt;  but  should  not  be  treated  os  if  they 
were  intentional  ill-conduct  Children  should  be  told,  from  the  be- 
ginning, “You  must  be  very  tender  with  your  little  brother  or  sister; 
and  you  must  not  cry  nor  make  a noise  in  the  room  where  your 
mother  is  taking  care  of  it.”  If  they  cry,  they  should  at  once  be 
taken  out ; and  should  be  made  to  look  upon  it  as  a penalty  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  cradle,  but  as  a reward,  to  l>e  allowed  to  stay  there. 

It  is  very  bad,  fur  a nurse-maid  in  charge  of  an  older  child,  to  say 
to  it,  “Never  mind,  you  shall  be  my  darling;  you  are  better  than 
the  baby.’’  Although  such  expressions  may  be  used  from  afiection, 
and  with  the  best  intentions,  they  should  not  be  allowed ; for  they 
set  the  children  in  a sort  of  ojrposition  of  interests,  which  every 
possible  means  should  be  used  to  prevent  from  coming  into  their 
minds  at  all. 

When  children  have  grown  old  enough  to  play  with  each  other,  if 
they  should  quarrel,  it  will  not  be  best  to  punish  one  of  them  on  be- 
half of  tl  e otlier,  but  to  endeavor  with  few  words  to  re-establish  a 
good  understanding ; scarcely  to  observe  at  all  which  was  to  blame ; 
but  to  direct  the  attention  of  both  to  the  evils  of  quarreling.  For  it 
is  very  easy,  if  an  investigation  is  entered  into,  to  do  injustice  to  one 
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of  the  parties,  by  failing  to  take  notice  of  some  little  occasion  of 
discord. 

By  thus  never  punishing  one  child  on  account  of  the  other,  it  will 
come  about  that  any  penalties  inflicted  on  one  will  grieve  the  other ; 
that  both  their  joys  and  sorrows  will  bo  common  to  both. 

Many  other  similar  details  might  be  added,  each  perhaps  insignifi- 
cant in  itself,  but  all  together  tending  powerfully  toward  the  impor- 
tant result  of  maintaining  peace  and  unity  among  chiMren. 

I have  seen  children  of  from  three  to  six  years  of  age,  old  enough, 
that  is,  to  begin  to  learn  texts  from  the  Bible,  very  deeply  struck 
with  that  passage  from  the  hundred  and  thirty-third  psalm,  “ Behold 
bow  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity ! * * * for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even 

life  for  evermore.”  And  a mere  reference  to  these  words  of  holy 
writ,  without  any  extended  admonitions,  would  frequently  make  them 
ashamed  of  a disagreement. 

Boys  should  learn  texts  and  hymns,  along  with  their  sisters,  from 
their  mother,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  nursery,  until  they  reach  the 
school  age.  During  all  this  time,  all  the  mother’s  eflbrts  to  preserve 
unity  amongst  them  should  be  exerted  equally  toward  both.  If  she 
shall  be  aflectionate,  firm  and  intelligent  enough  to  succeed  in  this, 
a charmingly  aflectionate  relation  will  continue  to  exist  among 
them  afterwards.  The  girls  will  feel  a careful  love  toward  their 
brothers,  and  the  latter  will  soon  feel  themselves  the  protectors  of 
the  former. 

These  efforts  of  the  mother  should  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
lather ; which  ought  to  be  the  soul  and  the  impulse  of  all  her  labors 
for  her  children.  And  even  if  he  is  not  in  a situation  himself  to  take 
charge  of  all  the  details,  he  should  control  the  spirit  of  them  all. 

6.  Timidity.  Antipathy. 

Parents  should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  have  their  children 
frightened.  A fright,  even  in  jest,  perhaps  by  means  of  some  sud- 
den appearance  in  the  dark,  would  very  probably  not  only  implant  a 
timidity  which  would  last  for  years,  and  could  only  be  got  rid  of 
with  great  pains,  but  might  also  bring  on  permanent  nervous 
disorders. 

Children  should  never  be  threatened  with  wild  beasts,  nor  told,  as 
they  frequently  are,  “ If  you  do  so,  the  dog  will  come  and  bite  you,” 
(fee.  Nor  should  they  be  threatened  with  the  chimney-sweep,  whose 
appearance  is  of  itself  sufficiently  frightful  to  little  children.  They 
should  rather  be  told,  “ He  is  a good  man,  but  can  not  wash  himself 
except  on  Sundays.  Then  he  is  as  white  as  anybody.”  I have  seen 
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a child  so  well  cured  in  that  way  of  his  apprehensions,  as  to  shake 
hands  with  the  sweep  in  the  friendliest  manner. 

The  fear  so  common  among  girls,  of  spiders,  caterpillars,  mice,  frogs, 
dbc.,  can  very  soon  be  cured  by  judicious  care,  without  at  all  inter- 
fering with  feminine  delicacy.*  There  is  a mistaken  notion,  often 
found  even  among  servants,  that  to  be  frightened,  to  cry  out,  and  to 
show  great  horror  at  any  thing  repulsive,  indicates  great  tenderness 
and  delicacy  of  feeling;  and  that  such  sickly  nervousness  is  very 
elegant.  Educated  people  should  be  the  first  to  overcome  such 
weaknesses.! 

If  any  one  should  be  inclined  to  consider  this  horror  at  every  thing 
of  a disagreeable  ap]>enrance,  as  an  allowable  trifle,  he  should  reflect 
that  it  is  closely  connected  with  something  of  much  more  im|xirtance. 
Girls  who  declare  that  they  can  not  see  a spider  or  a mouse  without 
being  frightened  and  trembling,  are  also  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
they  can  not  look  at  an  open  wound,  or  see  blood  let ; in  short,  that 
they  “ can  not  endure  the  sight  of  blood.”  And  it  is  often  the  duty 
of  a mother,  at  home  or  among  her  neighbors,  to  take  the  part  of  a 
Sister  of  Charity,  if  needed,  and  to  be  helpful  and  kind,  with  cool- 
ness and  skill,  without  being  frightened. 

6.  Oretting.  Asking.  Thanking.  Asking  pardon. 

Children  should  be  taught  as  early  as  possible  to  salute  properly 
every  person  who  comes  into  the  house,  and  to  return  thanks  for 
whatever  is  given  them  ; and  also  to  ask  for  what  they  want.  If  they 
are  not  taught  to  thank  and  to  ask,  they  will  very  soon  come  to  think 
that  every  thing  and  any  thing  they  think  of  must  be  given  to  them ; 
and  that  they  are  entitled  to  command,  and  must  be  obeyed  by  all. 
Thanking  and  asking  teach  them  that  they  depend  upon  their  older 
friends  ; and  that  things  are  given  them  and  done  fur  them,  out  of 
love,  and  not  from  obligation.  They  thus  also  learn  to  give  thanks 
to  God,  and  to  prefer  their  requests  to  him,  who  gives  us  all  our  daily 
bread,  even  without  our  asking,  and  yet  commands  us  to  pray  to 
Him.  Children  who  are  not  taught  by  their  parents  to  ask  for  any 
thing  nor  to  give  thanks  for  it,  will  never  think  of  asking  a blessing 
at  table. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  requests  and  thanks  here 
spoken  of,  are  not  mere  feclingless  and  memorized  forms  of  empty 
politeness.  Children  should  not  salute  strangers  with  any  specially 

* I RpMknnIyor  htrmleM Animals.  The  antlptlhy  to  soake«  is  a correct  instinct,  alihoufh 
not  keen  enough  to  diatinguiah  between  the  poiauiious  and  harmless  Tarietiea.  There  are 
many  case*  where  no  natural  instinct  holds  children  away  from  dangerous  animals,  and  they 
must  be  warned  not  to  play  with  or  tease  them  ; such  as  ill-lempered  dogs,  &c. 
t See  the  **  Waiui$bwk  Mcawn^tr  ( \Vctn<MtckeT  Vol.  II.,  p.  68. 
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adjusted  formularies,  but  with  the  same  ease  which  they  use  to  their 
parents  and  neighbors. 

Young  children  should  also  be  accustomed,  when,  for  instance,  they 
cry  angrily,  or  throw  any  thing  away  in  a pet,  or  do  any  other  pas- 
sionate thing,  to  ask  pardon  for  it,  if  only  by  saying  “ 1 will  not  do 
so  any  more,  if  you  will  be  pleasant  to  me  again.”  If  they  are  not 
early  accustomed  to  do  this,  it  will  bo  more  difficult  to  bring  ihura  to 
it  afterwards;  they  will  be  found  contrary  and  obstinate.  And  chil- 
dren who  have  thus  grown  up  obstinate,  will  be  found  to  conceal  any 
fault  which  they  have  committed,  and  to  be  resolute  in  refusing  to 
confess  it,  from  a feeling  that  either  confession  or  asking  forgiveness 
is  shameful.  Children,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  from  an  early 
age  been  accustomed  to  ask  forgiveness,  if  they  once  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  conceal  a fault  committed,  will  be  made  very  unhappy 
by  doing  so.  Like  David,  though  after  the  measure  of  their  youth, 
the  concealment  of  the  matter  will  be  a pain  in  their  bones,  and  like 
him,  they  will  become  cheerful  again  when  they  have  confessed  and 
been  forgiven.  One  who  has  thus  learned  to  confess  to  his  parents 
and  to  be  forgiven,  will  learn  to  confess  and  find  peace  before  God ; 
but  one  who  has  from  his  youth  been  (lersistently  silent,  because  he 
has  not  learned  to  humble  himself  by  honest  confession,  can  find  no 
such  peace. 

7.  Truthfulneta.  Faimeat. 

It  should  never  be  allowed  to  set  before  young  children,  to  make 
them  behave  well,  either  good  or  bad  consequences  of  their  actions, 
which  are  not  actually  to  result,  and  which  usually  can  not  happen  at 
all.  A thousand  small  lies  are  told  children,  which  are  thought  quite 
harmless ; but  they  are  not  so.  The  more  we  permit  little  girls  to 
enjoy  the  wonders  of  fairyland,  and  the  less  we  practice  dissecting  for 
them  a beautiful  poem,  so  that  they  shall  understand  how  much  of  it 
is  true  and  how  much  not,  so  much  the  more  strictly  must  wo  adhere 
to  the  truth  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  them.  A child  can  not 
preserve  his  unlimited  and  impregnable  faith  in  the  words  of  his 
elders,  if  he  discovers  as  he  grows  older  that  they  have  told  him  false- 
hoods about  one  thing  and  another.  There  is  even  danger  that  such 
a discovery  may  weaken  his  faith  in  God's  own  word. 

Truthfulness  is  the  firm  basis  of  all  moral  instruction.  If  the 
mother  succeeds  in  cultivating  her  daughter’s  disposition  to  openness 
and  candor,  so  that  she  is  always  uneasy  until  her  mother  knows 
every  thing,  little  or  great,  which  concerns  her,  then  she  may  hope 
for  success  in  her  general  plan  of  education.  I know,  of  course,  that 
success  here,  as  everywhere,  depends  upon  God’s  blessing  ; but  parents 
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are  co-workers  with  Ood  in  this  particular,  and  must  do  their  part 
with  faithful  and  unceasing  labor. 

Of  all  the  means  by  which  a child  may  bo  kept  from  lying,  the 
chief  is,  that  it  should  always  find  its  elders  telling  the  truth.  Nor 
should  children  be  punished  for  doing  some  accidental  injury,  or  for 
an  omission  which  docs  not  imply  positive  disobedience,  provided 
they  confess  what  has  happened  with  entire  truthfulness  and  a proper 
regret.  Many  mothers  think  it  the  greatest  fault  their  children  can 
commit,  to  break  by  accident,  a cup,  or  a pane  of  glass ; and  such  an 
offence  they  punish  most  severely.  If  an  unlucky  child,  accordingly, 
meets  with  such  a misfortune,  bo  tells  lies  about  it  from  fear  of  being 
punished ; committing  a fault  for  which  his  unjust  mother  is  really  to 
blame. 

But  if  a careful  and  judicious  mother  finds  her  child  concealing  or 
denying  what  it  has  done,  it  should  be  emphatically  punished  fur  the 
lie.  If  a child,  otherwise  honest,  should  for  once  tell  a lie,  and  be 
punished,  then  when  it  confesses  its  fault,  at  the  next  occurrence  of 
one,  it  should  not  be  treated  angrily,  but  with  increased  love.  It 
should  be  made  to  see  tliat  its  lying  had  caused  grief,  and  that  now 
there  is  joy  at  its  returning  to  the  truth. 

Children  should  early  be  taught  that  “Lying  is  a shame  to  men.” 
And  severe  punishment  should  be  inflicted  for  lying,  and  for  diivct 
intentional  disobedience. 

8.  Obedience. 

In  order  to  give  as  few  occasions  as  possible  for  punishment,  it  will 
be  well  for  the  mother  to  give  as  few  commands  os  possible;  only 
when  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  Fathers  do  not  so  often  fall  in 
this  particular;  but  I have  known  good  mothers  who  all  day  long 
were  constantly  crying  out,  “ Don’t  do  that,”  and  “ Always  do  so,” 
and  who  consequently  quite  failed  to  make  these  innumerable  com- 
mands impressive.  Nothing  should  be  forbidden  except  what  it  is 
decidi  il  not  to  permit  any  longer ; and  nothing  should  be  commanded 
except  what  can  and  will  be  carried  through.  This  will  soon  bring 
about  the  pleasant  result  of  making  obedient  and  happy  children  ; for 
there  is  no  more  unhappy  and  uneasy  creature  than  a disobedient  and 
ill-trained  child. 

Mothers  often  commit  the  error  of  refusing  to  a child’s  request,  and 
often  without  re.a.son,  the  same  thing  which  they  afterwards  yield  to 
its  crying.  It  does  not  help  the  matter  for  the  mother  to  say,  “ First 
be  still,  and  then  you  may  have  it.”  The  child  should  not  have  at 
all  what  it  cries  for.  If  it  thus  never  gets  any  thing  by  crying,  and 
above  all,  nothing  by  crying  for  the  thing  which  has  once  been 
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refused,  it  will  very  soon  leave  off  trying  to  get  its  own  way  l)y  that 
means,  and  will  quietly  acquiesce  in  its  mother’s  negative.  But  this 
rule  should  be  very  early  observed ; even  before  the  child  can  walk 
or  speak ; for  it  is  incredible  how  soon  children  observe  when  they 
can  count  upon  this  mistaken  complaisance,  and  will  endeavor  always 
to  accomplish  what  they  have  succeeded  in  once. 

9.  Crying. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  children’s  whining  and  crying ; al- 
though, as  has  already  been  shown,  an  intelligent  mother  can  do 
much  to  prevent  it  It  is  very  common,  for  instance,  fur  a child  to 
cry  out,  as  often  as  it  falls,  or  runs  against  any  thing.  This  habit, 
however,  is  usually  a result  of  mistaken  tenderness  on  the  ]iart  of  those 
about  the  child.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  a motlier  shall  nut  be 
lightened  at  seeing  her  child  fall  down,  but  even  the  must  timid 
mother  must  govern  her  feelings,  and  treat  the  accident  as  quite  unim- 
portant. She  might  exclaim  in  a cheerful  manner  “ Hurra,”  or  “Jump 
right  up  again  T’  and  ought  not  to  help  the  child  up  or  lauieut  over 
it,  however  much  she  may  desire  to  do  so;  and  least  of  all  should 
she  give  it  sugar  or  any  thing  else  to  comfort  it  When  she  sees 
that  the  child  is  going  to  cry*,  she  should  promptly  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  something  to  look  at,  or  say,  “ Come,  we’ll  go  quick  and  get 
this  or  that,”  pointing  out  something  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  or 
something  out  of  the  door.  In  this  way  the  child  may  bo  made  to 
forget  its  fright,  for  it  is  this,  and  not  pain,  which  is  commonly  the 
matter  when  it  falls ; and  if  it  felt  pain,  it  would  thus  learn  to  bear  it 
without  making  a noise. 

There  are  other  cases  where  the  mother  can  prevent  the  child’s 
crying,  without  its  being  noticed  by  the  latter.  Thus,  if  she  sees  that 
the  child  is  getting  tired  of  playing  by  itself,  and  is  therefore  losing 
its  interest  in  its  amusement,  or  that  it  has  run  about  until  it  begins 
to  feel  tired,  she  may,  before  any  outbreak  of  unhapjiiness  occurs, 
take  it  upon  her  lap  for  a little  while,  and  tell  it  a story,  or  sing  it  a 
sung.  Or  she  may  herself  join  in  its  play,  and  invent  some  new 
variations  of  it  If  the  trouble  comes  from  hunger,  and  it  is  nearly 
the  time  for  eating,  the  hour  may  be  anticipated  a little,  without  the 
child's  noticing  it,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it  quiet. 

Very  small  children  should  not  be  permitted  to  see  the  prepara- 
tions for  meals,  much  before  the  time  of  eating ; it  would  be  a daily 
incentive  to  crying,  instead,  as  many  suppose,  of  teaching  them 
patience,  and  would  teach  them  still  more  effectually,  greediness  in 
eating  and  drinking.  The  child's  food  should  also  be  made  all  ready 
before  being  brought  to  it,  and  should  be  brought  in  with  all  the  ap- 
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paratus,  and  not  too  hot,  so  tliat  it  can  be  given  at  once.  This  will 
secure  the  satisfaction  of  feeding  a good-humored  child,  without 
having  to  hear  its  crying. 

The  mother  should  prescribe  the  limit  of  the  quantity  which  the 
child  may  eat.  If  it  stops  before  eating  it  all,  it  should  not  be  made 
to  eat  more.  But  if  all  is  eaten  and  the  child  sets  up  a crying,  be 
careful  not  to  give  it  more ; for  the  child  would  notice  this,  and  very 
soon  there  would  be  raised  after  every  meal,  a shrieking  for  more.  If 
the  mother  is  convinced  that  the  crying  was  from  an  absolute  need, 
she  must  merely  be  careful  to  give  rather  more  next  time. 

These  are  perfectly  simple  and  harmless  means,  and  may  be  used 
by  every  intelligent  mother  to  prevent  her  child  from  crying,  without 
any  danger  of  flattering  or  accommodating  its  whims  and  fancies. 
Such  management  will  render  the  nursery  pleasant  to  her  husband  ; 
whereas  no  one  can  find  fault  with  him  if  he  avoids  it  when  filled 
with  constant  crying. 

10.  Watching  children.  Plage. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  rules  for  a mother,  to  watch  her  young  chil- 
dren closely,  but  to  do  it  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively  that  they  will 
not  observe  it.  However  important  they  are  among  the  objects  of 
her  attention,  it  is  equally  important  that  they  should  not  know  this, 
When  the  child  is  playing  by  itself,  it  should  suppose  itself  entirely 
unnoticed.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  see  than  a child  entirely 
absorbed  in  its  play,  without  any  thought  of  any  persons  who  may 
happen  to  be  near ; and  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  a child 
who  at  every  motion  looks  round  to  see  if  it  is  observed  how  prettily 
it  plays,  or  asks  “ Am  I not  ]>laying  prettily  ?” 

Children  should  be  permitted  to  play  by  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  ; and  should  bo  supplied  not  with  too  many  toys,  but  with 
such  as  can  l>e  made  some  sort  of  use  of.  The  simpler  the  toy,  the 
more  room  is  there  for  the  imagination,  and  the  greater  the  child’s 
enjoyment  of  it.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  intended  that  the 
mother  should  not  sometimes  amuse  both  herself  and  her  child  by 
joining  in  its  |>lays,  but  only  that  the  child  must  not  be  permitted  to 
suppose  that  it  must  always  have  some  one  to  play  with. 

11.  Amusements  of  girls. 

For  little  girls  there  is  no  better  amusement  than  playing  with 
dolls.  In  their  earlier  infancy  they  will  find  pleasure  in  nursing  their 
dolls,  putting  them  to  sleep,  and  imitating  all  the  management  of 
their  mother  with  the  babies;  and  at  a later  period  they  will  enjoy 
making  dresses  for  them.  This  should  be  encouraged  by  the  mother ; 
for  although  the  little  girls  will  not  think  of  it,  this  will  be  an  0x00!- 
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l«ot  preparation  for  tbeir  future  duties.  But  I would  not  recom- 
mend too  many  dolls;  it  will  bo  found  best  fur  each  girl  to  have  one, 
whom  she  will  love  about  as  well  as  if  it  were  a little  sister.  In  like 
manner,  cooking  for  the  dolls  in  little  cooking  utensils  is  a good 
occupation  for  little  girls;  and  they  will  hud  a special  plea.sure  in  en- 
tertaining their  brothers  with  the  results  of  their  culinary  labors. 
The  exoe.ssive  luxury  and  superfluity  which  I at  present  observe  ex- 
hibited in  the  dolls  and  other  playthings  of  children,  I consider  very 
harmful. 

All  games  of  chance  with  dice  or  cards  are  decidedly  to  be  re- 
jected ; as  is  the  game  of  loto.  There  are  an  abundance  of  harmless 
games  in  summer,  ball,  battledore,  graces ; and  in  winter,  when  the 
children  sit  round  the  table  on  long  evenings,  there  are  many  others, 
in  which  all  the  children  may  join,  and  the  parents  too.  Such  are 
games  with  songs  and  with  words  of  more  than  one  meaning;  riddles, 
charades,  telling  stories,  &c.  Such  games  are  not  merely  modes  of 
passing  away  the  time,  but  they  are  useful  in  many  ways.  It  is  a 
good  sign  in  a child  to  take  a lively  interest  in  them ; and  their  en- 
joyment of  them  should  be  marred  as  little  as  possible  by  any  prohi- 
bitions, especially  by  any  austere  ones.  Games  of  forfeits  often  lead 
to  foolish  tricks ; and  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

12.  Oreedinets.  Love  of  dainties. 

Two  faults  often  noticed  in  children  are,  a desire  to  eat  whenever  they 
see  another  person  eating,  which  renders  them  infinitely  troublesome 
to  those  about  tliem;  and  a love  of  dainties.  These  two  faults  may 
be  prevented  before  tliey  become  fixed,  by  accustoming  the  child,  as 
soon  as  it  is  weaned,  to  set  times  for  eating.  For  the  nature  of  its 
food,  I refer  to  Ilufeland.  At  no  other  time  should  the  child  receive 
any  thing,  nor  should  even  the  most  honored  guest  bo  permitted  to 
give  him  any  thing.  If  the  mother  strictly  observes  this  rule,  and  the 
nurse  also,  and  the  father,  the  child  will  learn  to  see  other  grown-up 
persons  or  children  eating,  without  the  least  desire  to  partake. 

A child  brought  up  under  this  rule,  and  with  simple  and  regular 
diet,  and  also  so  that  unconditional  obedience  to  parental  commands 
has  become  a second  nature  to  it,  will  not  readily  learn  the  habit  of 
greediness.  I have  known  children  so  trained,  from  tliree  to  six  years 
old,  who  could  be  left  alone  for  hours  together  amongst  fruit  and  con- 
fectionery, without  any  desire  to  obtain  them. 

These  rules  are  not  meant  to  prevent  children  from  the  innocent 
enjoyment  of  their  fruit  and  cake  on  feast-days.  On  the  contrary,  a 
child  plainly  brought  up,  with  a healthy  appetite,  and  hungry,  will 
enjoy  such  tilings  much  more  than  those  who  sufler,  from  constant 
21 
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devouring  of  dainties,  under  a morbid  craving  for  eatables,  and  a dis- 
ordered stomach. 

13.  CUanlineu  and  order. 

For  the  bodily  treatment  of  children  I refer  to  Ilufeland ; and  also 
for  rules  for  cleanliness  in  particular ; a point  upon  which  he  is  very 
strenuous.  Cleanliness  should  be  made  a habit  for  children.  It 
should  be  an  invariable  rule,  especially  for  girls,  to  keep  their  boilies, 
as  well  as  their  clothes,  clean  ; and  not  only  this,  bnt  they  should 
.also  bo  accustomed  to  observe  and  set  right  even  the  least  dirt  about 
■them,  and  any  disorder  or  disarrangement.  It  is  scarcely  calcul.able 
how  much  time  may  be  saved  by  strict  and  punctual  order.  Litlk- 
girls  should  early  be  accustomed  not  to  go  to  sleep  until  their  play- 
things are  all  in  their  places;  for  every  thing,  even  the  minutest, 
should  have  its  otFn  place.  And  older  girls  should  be  taught  to  con- 
sider it  their  duty,  not  only  to  clean  tip  every  piece  of  work  which 
they  are  doing  Iiefore  beginning  another,  but  always  to  put  in  the 
right  place  whatever  they  see  out  of  it.  Tliis  trouble  will  be  saved 
however,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  household  are  in  the  habit,  which  we 
have  advised,  of  always  putting  every  thing  in  the  right  place,  and 
never  any  thing  in  the  wrong  one.  They  should  also  be  taught  al- 
ways, iK'fore  they  leave  a room,  to  observe  whether  there  is  any  thing 
which  ought  to  bo  carried  out;  and  when  they  are  going  into  one, 
whether  any  thing  needs  to  be  carried  in ; so  as  not  to  be  going  about 
with  empty  hands. 

A young  girl  thus  brought  up  to  order  and  punctuality,  so  that 
they  have  become  to  her  a second  nature,  will  never  be  one  of  those 
order-crazy  housewives,  whose  incessant  restlessness  and  furious  stirring 
up  of  the  inmates  of  the  family  are  almost  more  nncomfortable  than 
any  jioRsihlo  degree  of  disorder.  Tlie  object  of  these  good  jwople 
seems  to  be  not  so  much  a quiet  and  well-arranged  household,  as 
constantly  moving  tilings  about,  and  cleaning  up.  A girl  brought  up 
from  youth  in  a household  of  the  proper  habits  of  quiet  good  order, 
will  understand  how  to  maintain  the  same  without  restlessness  or  a 
liodantic  stiffness  of  management.  She  would  not  value  little  things 
above  great  ones,  nor,  like  those  inordinately  orderly  women  just 
spoken  of,  consider  the  days  and  hours  of  house-cleaning  absolutely 
invariable,  even  if  a change  was  demanded  by  the  sickness  of  a child, 
or  to  accommodate  some  imiiortant  business  of  the  master  of  the 
house. 

14.  Good  manners;  modesty. 

Girls  must  from  the  earliest  period  be  trained  with  special  care  to 
pol'shed  and  elegant  mannci-s ; which  can  be  done  without  the 
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pedantry  of  some  governesses,  or  the  help  of  a dancing-master.  The 
movmnents  of  healthy  and  well-managed  little  children  ase  naturally 
graceful,  and  those  of  girls  have  often  a special  elegance.  As  the 
last  grow  somewhat  older,  there  arises  in  them  a certain  tendency  to 
wildness,  and  a degree  of  coarseness  along  with  it.  To  prevent  any 
evil  results  from  these  tendencies  in  girls,  is  the  task  of  an  intelligent 
mother.  But  it  is  wrong  to  say,  as  is  often  said,  “ Don’t  do  this ; 
what  will  people  say  ?”  or  “ Don’t;  what  if  any  one  were  looking  at 
you  ?”  and  the  like.  It  will  he  quite  enough  for  the  mother  to  say, 
“ Do  not  do  that ; it  is  disagreeable or,  “ I wish  you  not  to  do  so 
or,  “ Your  father  has  forbidden  you  to  do  it.”  To  violate  such  an  in- 
dication of  parental  wishes,  should  bo  always  considered  and  treated 
as  a thing  totally  out  of  the  question. 

Wild  and  boyish  plays  should  never  be  permitted  to  girls,  either 
in  company  with  boys  or  when  alone.*  However  great  our  pleasure 
in  seeing  them  heartily  enjoy  running,  jumping,  and  similar  hilarious 
sporLs,  it  is  still  necessary  that  these  sports  should  be  restrained  within 
moderate  limits ; so  as  not  to  become  inelegant  or  vulgar.  A vulgar 
habit  once  learned,  is  unlearned  only  with  difficulty ; and  there  is 
much  more  reason  to  expect  polished  and  agreeable  ea.se  of  manner 
from  a young  lady  who  has  from  infancy  been  brought  up  in  habits 
of  elegance  and  modesty,  than  from  one  whose  attention  is  only 
directed  to  the  importance  of  their  cultivation  after  she  has  grown  up 
One  thus  neglected  must  always  be  thinking,  “How  am  I acting? 
How  do  I stand  ? How  do  I step?”  whereas  the  most  attractive  of 
all  qualities  in  a young  girl  is  unconsciousness;  entire  freedom  from 
self-observation  and  self-examination.  And  if  elegant  manners  have 
become  a second  nature  to  her,  she  will  show  it,  whether  at  home  or 
in  the  largest  circles  of  society. 

15.  Clothes. 

Girls  may  perhaps  have  an  innate  tendency  towards  vanity  and 
love  of  ornament ; which,  like  all  other  innate  faults,  may  be  counter- 
acted by  early  good  management.  Thus,  girls  should  be  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  be  always  neat  and  orderly  in  their  dress,  but  not 
to  be  conspicuously  ornamented.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  cultivate 
their  taste  for  elegant  and  appropriate  dress,  and  a distaste  for  that 
which  is  inelegant  and  unappropriate.  Little  girls  should  be  simply 
dressed  in  clothes  proper  for  their  age.  There  should  be  no  day  in 
the  week  in  which  they  may  go  in  a disorderly  dress,  but  they  should 
be  dressed  every  day  nearly  alike,  without  very  frequent  changes.  It 

* **  In  choosinf  amutemeTtiB.  ali  company  liable  (o  auepieion  mtiat  be  aToldeJ.  No  bojra  and 
girls  (ofstber.**  So  aaja  Pcneloo.  The  application  to  mUed  achoola  la  ttMf. 
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ia  of  conrae  proper  to  wear  their  Sunday  dreaa  on  Sundays ; fur  it  is 
the  Lord’s  day. 

The  great  importance  attributed  by  very  many  women  and  girls  to 
dress,  ornament,  and  such  externals,  is  often  and  very  truly  spoken  of 
as  ridiculous,  and  as  showing  that  heads  which  have  so  much  room 
for  entirely  idle  unimportant  things,  must  be  pretty  empty  of  every 
thing  else,  But  this  is  not  often  so  felt  that  it  is  made  a subject  of 
grave  admonition  to  girls. 

16.  AmutemenU. 

In  like  manner,  I am  inclined  to  consider  the  usual  amusements 
indulged  in  by  grown-up  girls,  les  matters  in  which  a well-trained  and 
doineslie  young  woman  sliunid  lx“  brought  up  to  find  no  pleasure.  If 
her  susceptibilities  to  such  higher  plca-Miros  as  really  strengthen  and 
stimulate  the  mind  through  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  early  been 
cultivated,  she  will  not  easily  be  brought  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
ordinary  foolish  kinds  of  diversion.  And  if  a young  girl  who  reflects, 
as  one  brought  np  in  a Christian  manner  would  be  most  likely  to  do, 
that  tihie  so  idly  spent  can  do  the  mind  no  good,  and  will  very  easily 
do  it  harm,  she  will  refrain  without  constraint  or  argument  from  oc- 
cupations so  dangerous  to  the  purity  of  the  soul. 

But  it  will  not  bo  fair  to  charge  these  amusements  upon  girls  as 
sins,  because  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  those  persons  whom  they 
are  bound  to  respect  and  love,  think  otherwise  on  the  subject  But 
there  is  no  respect  in  which  a mother  needs  to  exercise  more  care, 
than  in  watching  lest  her  daughters  should  take  credit  to  themselves 
for  not  partaking  in  one  or  another  class  of  amusements ; and  that 
they  do  not  for  any  such  reason  despise  other  people,  or  set  them- 
selves above  them.  For  spiritual  pride  is  far  more  destructive  to  the 
soul  than  vanity,  or  love  of  adornments. 

To  direct  their  daughters  between  these  two  rocks,  must  be  the 
endeavor  of  all  Christian  parents. 

17.  RAaliont  of  the  >ext>. 

There  are  many  mothers  who  think  it  necessary — in  my  opinion 
very  erroneously  indeed — to  initiate  their  daughters  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  family  relation,  even  in  those  of  the  sexes  to  each 
other ; and  upon  points  which  they  think  they  may  profitably  find 
themselves  informed  in  case  they  should  got  married.  We  have  seen 
to  what  a point  of  coarseness  and  caricature  these  views  were  carried 
in  the  Philanthropinum,  after  the  teaching  of  Rousseau. 

Other  parents  err  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  telling  little  girls 
many  things  which  as  soon  ns  they  grow  up  they  will  find  quite  un- 
true. This  practice  has  already  been  mentioned  as  always  hurtful; 
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and  it  is  so  in  this  case.  Such  matters  should  not  be  discussed  »t  all 
in  the  presence  of  children ; and  least  of  all  in  a mysterious  manner, 
which  stimulates  curiosity.  Let  the  children  believe,  as  long  as  they 
will,  that  an  angel  brings  their  mother  the  babies;  a conimon  ex-  ' 
planatiou  in  many  places,  and  preferable  to  the  messenger  which  some 
substitute,  namely,  the  stork.  If  children  grow'  up  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  their  mother,  they  will  very  seldom  ask  unseasonable 
questions  on  the  subject,  even  when  her  confinement  keeps  her  away 
from  them ; and  such  a belief  as  that  suggested  will  bo  found  uot  to 
clash  unpleasantly  with  the  pious  instructions  which  she  has  given 
them. 

If  girls  ask,  subsequently,  how  do  little  children  come  ? they  may 
be  told,  that  the  good  God  gives  the  little  child  to  the  mother,  and 
that  its  guardian  angel  is  in  heaven,  where  it  was  undoubtedly  an  in- 
visible agent  in  procuring  so  desirable  a gift ; but  that  they,  the  in- 
quirers, need  not  know,  and  can  not  understand,  how  God  gives  the 
children.  Girls  have  to  receive  a sitnilur  answer  to  a hundred  such 
questions ; and  the  mother’s  duty  in  this  particular  is,  to  keep  her 
daughter’s  thoughts  so  fully  occupied  with  what  is  good  and  beauti- 
ful, that  she  will  have  no  leisure  for  curiosity  about  such  matters. 

A mother  whose  mental  authority  over  her  child  is  what  it  ought 
to  be,  will  only  need  to  say  once,  seriously,  “ It  would  not  be  well  for 
you  to  know  about  it ; you  must  avoid  hearing  it  spoken  of.”  A 
daughter  brought  up  with  the  proper  moral  feelings,  would  from  that 
Ume  feel  an  entire  distate  to  listen  to  any  references  to  things  of  the 
kind. 

That  girl  is  fortunate  whose  mind  remains  a genuinely  childlike 
mind  until  she  becomes  married.  Afterwards,  as  her  understanding 
becomes  enlightened,  she  will  be  profoundly  grateful  to  the  mother 
who  has  watched  over  the  purity  of  her  life,  and  the  purity  of  her 
thoughts  also. 

18.  Nurtery-vuiidt. 

There  can  be  no  greater  pleasure  nor  more  delightful  employment 
for  a young  mother,  than  herself  to  take  care  of  her  child,  and  to 
have  it  always  about  her.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  that  she  is 
to  have  constantly  and  exclusively  the  duty  of  holding  it  and  waiting 
on  it,  which  would  very  likely  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  older  chil- 
dren. It  would  be  her  best  plan  to  secure  the  services  of  a female 
attendant,  young,  and  if  inexperienced,  then  at  any  rate  unconlamin- 
ated ; and  this  attendant  she  should  teach,  under  her  own  eyes,  how 
to  take  care  of  the  child  in  the  proper  manner.  If  the  mother  likes 
the  maid,  and  is  willing  that  she  should  have  a part  in  the  affections 
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of  the  child,  the  child  will  soon  like  her,  and  she  it.  Such  treatment 
will  in  a measure  render  the  maid  acquainted  with  the  wishes  and 
ideals  of  the  mother  for  her  child's  training.  A well-disposed  young 
woman  will  very  soon  acquire  a feeling  that  it  is  a high  honor  to  be 
cnij)loyed  in  preserving  the  child  from  any  harm,  whether  of  body  or 
soul. 

Where  the  family  is  not  in  circumstances  to  keep  more  than  one 
maid,  the  mother  should  so  arrange  that  the  maid  may  do  most  of 
the  domestic  labor,  while  she  herself  takes  charge  of  the  child.  A 
careful  and  ingenious  manager  will  always  be  able  to  find  some  hours, 
from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  maid  can  take  care  of  the  child,  or 
take  it  to  walk,  but  in  the  mother’s  presence.  I add  this  condition 
la-cause  even  the  very  Ijest  young  girl  ought  not  easily  to  be  permit- 
ted to  take  children  out  to  walk  by  herself;  as  so  doing  would  ex- 
pose them  to  many  risks  consequent  upon  her  own  youth,  even  if 
only  those  are  reckoned  which  consist  in  the  opportunity  for  idle 
chat. 

The  case  is,  however,  altered  when  any  thing  happens  which  ren- 
ders it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  children  to  be  intrusted  for  some 
one  occasion,  to  the  maid.  The  servant,  having  seen  that  her  mis- 
tress is  always  faithful  in  attending  to  her  children,  and  never  neglects 
them  for  any  idle  amusement,  will  be  very  much  more  careful  in 
watching  over  the  children  and  seeing  that  they  receive  no  harm, 
than  a maid  would  be  to  whom  the  children  should  be  often  and  en- 
tirely intrusted,  while  the  mother  is  pursuing  her  own  pleasures. 

It  may  bo  a.sked,  if  there  are  so  many  disadvantages  connected 
with  the  employment  of  young  nursery-maids,  why  it  would  not  be 
better  for  the  mother  to  employ  some  old  and  exjierienced  nurse,  to 
whom  she  can  confidently  commit  the  whole  charge  of  the  children  i 
The  answer  is,  that  greater  reliance  can  not  bo  felt  ujiou  an  older 
woman,  because  there  is  no  security  that  she  will  love  the  children 
better,  or  be  more  prndent  in  taking  care  of  them ; and  thus  even 
such  older  women  as  are  well  qualified  for  the  physical  management 
of  children,  might  thus  exert  a most  harmful  intellectual  influence 
upon  them.  Such  an  experienced  nurse-maid  will  not  be  disposed  to 
receive  instructions  from  a young  wife,  how  the  child  is  to  be  managed, 
because  she  will  feel  that  she  understands  the  subject  much  belter 
herself.  And  as  she  will  commonly  have  served  in  other  families 
before,  she  will  bo  always  critically  comparing  her  previous  service 
with  her  present  one,  and  will  remain  a stranger  in  the  house. 

IJut  the  feelings  of  a young  girl  who  grows  up  to  become,  as  it 
were,  a member  of  the  family,  will  be  very  different.  The  nursery. 
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tho  garden  where  she  has  lived,  frolicked,  sung,  and  played  with  the 
children,  where  she  has  entertained  herself  and  them  with  fairy  tales, 
histories  and  hymns,  the  chamber  where,  she  has  jirayed  with  them, 
and  with  their  mother  for  them ; — all  these  things  will,  as  will  tho 
motlier  and  the  children  tliemselves,  remain  during  after  years,  a 
most  hap|>y  recollection  in  her  mind. 

I have  myself  known  such  cases ; and  if  they  are  few,  the  reason 
is,  doubtless,  that  mothers  do  not  exercise  conscientious  faithfulness 
toward  their  children,  nor  pass  their  pleasantest  hours  in  their 
company. 

Toward  other  servants,  with  whom  their  relations  are  not  so  close 
as  with  their  nurse-maids,  children  should  be  taught  never  to  be  guilty 
of  using  an  unkind  manner,  nor  insulting  language;  and  still  less  to 
give  them  orders.  They  may  only  request  what  they  want  Parents 
are  often  to  blame  for  the  improper  conduct  of  their  children  to  ser- 
vants. They  6nd  fault  witli  them  in  a passionate  manner  in  tho 
presence  of  the  children,  who  are  only  too  quick  to  observe  it  and  to 
imitate  it.  If  a parent  is  satisfied  that  a nurse-maid  is  a worthless 
person,  her  duty  toward  her  daughters,  with  whom  such  a servant 
must  often  come  in  contact,  will  require  that  she  be  dismissed  at 
once. 

1 9.  Holidays  for  children. 

People  entirely  worldly-minded  are  often  found  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  in  families  which  live  in  a religious  and  retired  manner,  there 
prevails  gloom,  and  a contempt  and  avoidance  of  all  enjoyment. 
“These  pious  folks”  they  say,  “ think  every  pleasure  a sin,  nnd  forci- 
bly restrain  their  children  from  all  worldly  enjoyments;  a proceeding 
which  for  that  very  reason  makes  them  doubly  eager  for  tliem.” 
Those  who  say  this  do  not  remember  what  the  apostle  said,  “ Rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  and  again  I say,  rejoice ;”  an  expression  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  tlieir  theories  of  Christian  family  life.  And  even  if  they 
were  cognizant  of  it,  they  would  necessarily  misunderstand  the  ex- 
pression “in  the  Lord,”  until  they  should  themselves  have  escaped  out 
of  the  restless  tumult  of  tlie  pleasures  of  this  world,  and  themselves 
experienced  what  it  is  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

But  I am  now  to  speak  not  of  the  seducing  pleasures  of  adult  per- 
sons, but  the  innocent  and  beautiful  holidays,  and  the  little  festivals 
of  children.  The  mother  will  naturally  bestow  much  more  attention 
than  the  father  upon  the  management  of  these,  and  the  modes  of 
during  to  the  children  a real  enjoyment  of  them. 

Although  I quite  agree  with  Claudius,  that  children  should  have 
many  holidays  in  a year,  yet  the  three  great  church  feasts  of  Christ- 
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mas,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  should  be  distinctly  marked  by  superior 
magnificence,  so  as  to  be  quite  different  in  the  children's  minds  from 
the  other  holidays. 

Of  these  three  festivals,  Christmas  is  that  usually  most  elaborately 
celebrated  as  a children’s  festival.  From  the  latter  part  of  autumn 
up  to  Christmas  day,  the  children,  small  as  well  as  great,  should 
devote  their  labor,  however  awkward,  to  preparations  for  furnishing 
little  Christmas  gifts  for  their  parents,  grand-parents,  <kc.,  and  for 
poor  children.  While  at  work,  an  advent  or  Christmas  hymn  should 
from  time  to  time  be  sung.  The  more  nearly  the  festival  approaclies 
for  which  there  has  been  so  much  preparation  and  anticipation,  the 
more  will  the  joyous  anticipations  of  the  children  increase,  and  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  teach  them  appropriate  verses  and  texts,  and  thus 
to  secure  the  spiritual  blessing  of  the  birth  of  Christ.* 

It  is  very  important  that  in  family  devotions,  during  the  period  of 
Advent,  there  should  be  read,  not  a book  of  the  Bible  without  any 
special  reference  to  the  time;  but  that  there  should  rather  be  read 
portions  from  the  propheUs  Isaiah  especially,  and  toward  the  latter 
part,  the  first  chapter  of  Luke,  which  includes  the  birth  of 
John,  the  Annunciation,  and  the  visit  to  Elizabeth.  And  the  hymns 
. sung  on  the  same  occasions  should  be  in  like  manner  selected  as 
appropriate. 

The  giving  of  the  presents  is  better  on  Christmas  eve,  than  on  the 
morning  of  Christmas  day.  To  postpone  the  presents  until  New 
Year’s  takes  out  the  very  heart  of  the  festival,  the  rejoicing  over 
Christ’s  birth.  And  besides,  New  Year’s  is  usually  devoted  to  the 
business  of  contemplating  the  mutability  of  human  things,  and  to  the 
melancholy  recollection  of  departed  friends. 

When  the  children  are  assembled  round  the  Christmas  tree,  three  or 
four  verses  of  the  hymn  “ From  heaven  high  ’ should  be  sung,  then 
the  father  should  read  the  gospel  for  the  day  (Luke,  chap.  2,  1-14), 
then  two  or  three  verses  of  the  hymn  “ Praised  be  thou,  O Jesus 
Christ"  may  be  sung,  and  then  old  and  young  may  joyously  turn  to 
the  distribution  of  the  presents. 

These  should  bo  appropriately  varied,  as  the  giver  and  receiver  are 
old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  or  prefer  one  thing  or  another.  Nothing 
superfluous  should  be  given,  and  nothing  too  expensive  for  the  giver’s 
means.  Nor  should  the  other  extreme  be  practiced,  and  nothing  be 
given  the  children  except  mere  absolute  necessaries,  such  as  shoes, 

* Buch  u’e,  iMiah,  chap.  00,  1-3 ; John,  chap.  3,  16 ; 1 EplAle  John,  chap.  4, 19  ,*  John, 
chap.  IS,  12 : Bpheslana,  chap.  6, 1-2 ; the  flnt  two  atansaa  of  tlie  Advent  llymn,  ^ i!ow  then 
•hall  1 receive  rhee,"  and  of  Lulher'a  two  Chriatmaa  hymna,  " Praised  be  thou,"  and  **  From 
Ueaveo  high  of  these  last,  aa  many  atantaa  aa  can  eailly  be  learned. 
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sUx'kings,  and  other  ordinary  garments.  These  must  be  had  at  any 
rate,  if  there  were  no  Christmas ; or  the  family  were  heathens  or 
Mohammedans.  Books  or  pictures  may  be  given,  however — such  as 
the  children  like;  those  for  instance  of  Spekter,  Pocci,  Richter; 
Grimm’s  stories  for  children,  Wackernagel’s  reading  book ; or  a box 
of  tools.  See.  The  Christmas  tree  should  not  be  turned  into  a con- 
fectioner’s shop,  but  should  be  made  fantastically  beautiful  with  gilded 
apples  and  nuts,  stars  and  lilies.  At  its  foot  should  be  a meadow 
with  a pond,  in  which  should  be  swans  and  gold-fish ; and  close  to  the 
trunk,  a little  hut  with  Joseph,  Mary,  and  the  Christ-child,  adored  by 
tbe  shepherds  or  the  wise  men  of  the  east ; and  over  the  hut  should 
be  seen  tbe  star. 

To  the  children,  the  whole  occasion  should  be  made  to  appe.ar  like 
a beautiful  dream,  quite  separated  from  their  daily  life.  With  this 
dream  upon  them  they  should  go  to  sleep,  and  should  wake  up  in  the 
morning  to  a renewed  enjoyment  of  the  festive  occasion. 

Tbe  cheerful  Christmas  time  is  followed  by  the  very  diflferent  pas- 
sion week.  During  this  time  should  be  read  at  family  prayers  the 
account  of  Christ’s  passion ; on  Good  Friday,  the  account  of  tbe 
crucifixion,  and  also  Isaiah,  chap.  53 ; and  then  should  be  sung  the 
hymns,  “ O Lamb  of  God,  Ac.,”  “ O head  with  blood,  Ac.,”  ‘‘  Wo 
tbank  thee  now.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  thou  for  us  wast  sacri- 
ficed,” and  the  like.  And  the  children  should  learn  the  follow- 
ing texts  relating  to  Christ’s  passion;  Isaiali,  chap.  63,  4,  6;  John, 
chap.  1,  20. 

But  it  would  perhaps  be  better,  instead  of  so  very  directly  instruct- 
ing the  children  in  the  history  of  tbe  Passion,  to  omit  indoctrinating 
them,  and  to  leave  them  to  the  impressions  which  they  will  derive 
from  family  worship,  reading  the  accounts  of  the  passion,  singing  the 
hymns  which  relate  to  it,  and  the  general  eflTect  of  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  their  home  and  their  life  during  tbe  passion-week. 

This  gloomy  and  dark  period  is  followed  by  the  brilliant  day  of 
Easter ; the  festival  of  Christ’s  resurrection.  On  this  occasion  may 
be  sung  “Jesus  my  trust;”  and  the  gospel  for  the  day  may  be  read. 

On  Easter  day  should  be  read  aLso  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  1 
Corinthians,  on  victory  and  triumph  over  death,  and  on  the  joyful 
and  assured  hope  of  eternal  life,  with  a reference  to  Christ  risen,  “ the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  slept”  “If  he  had  not  arisen,  then  the 
world  had  been  lost” 

At  Easter,  also,  it  is  well  to  give  the  little  ones  a lamb  out  of  the 
toy-shop,  which  their  vivid  childish  fancy  will  r^ard  as  alive,  and 
they  will  take  as  much  care  of  it  as  if  it  were  a real  lamb.  When 
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the  children  are  older,  placing  with  Easter-eggs  is  a game  that  will 
amuse  them  for  a good  while  before  the  day  comes. 

If  the  quiet  period  which  precedes  Easter  is  really  passed  in  a 
peaceful  and  retired  manner,  the  children  will  from  an  early  age  re- 
ceive an  indelible  impression  of  the  alternations  of  rejoicing  and  grief 
in  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  without  the  necessity  of  auy 
extended  verbal  explanation  of  the  difference.  Tlie  gospel  for  Easter- 
day,  and  the  sparkling  Easter  hymns,  will  fill  their  childish  hearts 
with  joy  ; and  if  as  at  Christmas,  innocent  childish  pleasures  are  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  the  diiy,  the  Easter  festival  will  become  a 
time  of  the  greatest  rejoicing,  whose  profounder  significance  will  be- 
come every  year  more  clear  to  them,  as  will  in  like  manner  the  more 
serious  meaning  of  the  preceding  passion-week. 

Our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  spring  festiviil  of 
Whitsuntide,  some  expressions  of  the  psalmist  relating  to  adornments 
for  feasts.  At  this  time,  mothers  fasten  green  boughs  over  the  chil- 
dren's heads  on  the  bed,  before  tliey  wake,  and  hang  on  them  flowers 
and  little  things,  that  will  j>lense  them.  Old  persons  whose  parents 
observed  this  custom,  always  remember  the  delightful  feeling  with 
which  they  went  to  sleep  the  night  before,  and  looked  up  amongst 
the  green  boughs  in  the  morning. 

In  after  life,  these  three  chief  festivals  will  remain  in  our  memories 
of  childhood,  as  far  back  as  they  reach,  days  of  blessing,  mystery, 
and  holiness. 

There  are  other  Christian  festivals  which  have  descended  to  us  from 
the  earliest  period,  which  might  well  continue  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
family,  even  though  they  are  not  by  the  chureh.  On  the  day  of  the 
Three  Kings,  the  gospel  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Man  of  the 
East  might  be  read,  and  the  Christmas  tree  lighted  up  again  with  the 
hut  at  its  root  with  Joseph,  Mary  and  the  Christ-child,  and  the  wise 
men  adoring ; and  the  shining  star  over-head.*  St.  John’s  day  is  cele- 
brated in  many  parts  of  Germany,  by  hanging  over  the  door  garlands 
of  flowers  gathered  for  the  purpose  the  day  before.  Little  children 
have  also  a wreath  bound  to  the  arm,  which  they  wear  to  church.  In 
other  places,  St.  John’s  firo  is  lighted  on  some  elevated  place. 

In  like  manner,  St.  Michael’s  day  should  remind  us  of  the  angels, 
especially  of  the  guardian  angels  of  our  children  ; and  on  St.  Mar- 
tin’s day,  we  should  tell  the  children  the  story  of  the  charitable  bishop, 
and  should  remind  them  also  of  the  baptism  of  Martin  Luther  on 
that  day. 

But  I can  not  go  into  details  of  all  the  numerous  festivals  which  are 

* The  eport  of  making  a bean-klog  od  the  eve  of  this  feaclvol  ii  well  known. 
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celebrated  in  so  many  parts  of  Germany  for  the  children  or  by  all 
the  community.  Such  are  May-day,  when  the  children  sing  over  the 
departure  of  winter ; the  spring  procession,  when  old  and  young,  the 
clerg}-nian  at  their  head,  go  all  round  the  fields,  praying  for  the 
blessings  for  which  they  are  to  return  thanks  in  the  autumn ; the 
harvest-home,  when  harvest  crowns  are  worn,  and  all  sing  joyously, 
“ Now  let  us  all  thank  God.”  Those  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
country  will  remember  this  festival  with  pleasure. 

The  celebration  of  the  national  anniversaries  is,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  sacredly  observed.  Above  all  should  every  German 
family  continue  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  On  the  18th 
of  October,  the  account  of  that  glorious  day  should  be  read  over, 
patriotic  hymns  sung,  and  children  and  children’s  children  thank  God 
for  their  escape  from  a severe  servitude ; for  the  preservation  of  the 
national  life  of  our  people.  Even  if  all  the  fires  on  the  mountain 
tops  should  go  out,  and  if  sinful  ingratitude  toward  God  and  the 
heroes  who  have  fallen  in  a sacred  strife,  and  a stupid  indifference  to 
freedom  and  the  independence  of  the  father-land  should  dishonor 
thousands,  let  us  remain  faithful. 

“No!  howsoe’er  may  alter 

The  chanoe  and  change  of  time. 

My  memory  ne’er  shall  falter 

From  thee,  thou  dream  sublime !’’ 

Children  take  great  delight  In  celebrating  their  birthdays.  We 
may  allow  to  their  natural  egoism,  the  pre-eminence  which  each  in 
turn  enjoys  on  his  own  birthday  ; to  be  the  king  of  the  feast,  to  re- 
ceive the  presents,  to  enjoy  his  favorite  delicacies,  and  to  invito  his 
young  friends  to  visit  him.  But  still,  the  day  should  not  fail 
to  be  distinctly  made  a day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of 
the  past  year,  and  of  asking  a further  blessing  upon  that  which  is 
to  come. 

I thus  make  some  allowance  for  the  egoism  of  children.  But  it  is 
delightful  to  see  children  as  much  delighted  at  the  birthdays  of 
their  parents  as  at  their  own,  and  contriving  for  weeks  beforehand 
what  they  can  do  to  make  the  occasion  pleasant,  and  to  provide 
presents. 

But  I must  quit  the  subject.  Holidays  for  the  children,  if  interest 
is  felt  in  them,  are  cheerful  and  joyous  occasions  in  family  life. 

Yes ; “ Rejoice  in  the  Ix>rd  ; and  again  I say,  rejoice.”  Pleasures 
such  ns  these  here  alluded  to  leave  no  bitter  taste  behind  ; arc  fol- 
lowed by  no  painful  and  sickly  feeling.  On  tEe  contrary,  they  vivify 
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both  M>ul  and  bodj,  and  refresh  and  strengthen  both  young  and 
old. 

And  if  children  have  been  early  trained  to  partake  and  enjoy  snch 
pare  and  innocent  pleasures  as  these,  they  will,  when  grown  up,  be 
tormented  with  no  lust  after  destroying  and  impure  ones. 

TI.  BOCStllOLD  OCCUrATIOm,  niOHER  CULTURE. 

It  is  a main  point  in  the  education  of  girls,  so  to  cultivate  their 
minds  that  they  may  always  hare  an  inclination  towards  what  is 
noble,  good  and  beautiful,  and  that  the  many  useless  thoughts  so 
ready  to  creep  into  empty  heads,  may  be  kept  out  by  better  ones. 

Jean  Paul  says  in  “ Livana,"  after  making  bitter  complaints  of  the 
‘ prevalence  of  the  evil  just  alluded  to,  “But  what  help  is  tluTe  for  it? 

I answer,  the  help  actually  in  existence  among  the  poorer  clas.ses.  Let 
girls  practice,  instead  of  the  common  useless  and  vision-cherishing 
kinds  of  ornamental  work,  the  various  kinds  of  household  Intior ; by 
the  help  of  which,  dreams  and  reveries  will  be  driven  oft’,  by  the  new 
tasks  and  requirements  which  every  minute  will  bring.” 

In  another  place  the  same  author  says,  “ Let  no  woman,  however 
etherial — or  rather  windy-brained — say  that  housekeeping  is  too 
mechanical  for  the  dignity  of  her  intellect ; and  that  she  prefers  pur- 
suits ns  purely  intellectual  as  those  of  men.  Was  there  ever  any 
intellectual  pursuit  without  a mechanical  one  with  it  ?” 

It  is  my  own  opinion  also,  that  every  young  woman,  no  matter 
what  her  rank  or  circumstances,  should  without  fail  be  instructed  in 
the  details  of  practical  housekeeping ; and  even  that  her  education 
can  not  be  termed  complete  if  this  part  of  it  has  been  neglected ; al- 
though at  the  same  time,  I do  not  consider  a training  to  such  domestic 
duties  exclusively,  to  be  suSicient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  young 
women.  There  are  many  whose  daughters  are  taught,  besides  the 
usual  elementary  studies  and  those  of  a religious  kind,  nothing  ex- 
cept housekeeping  duties  and  manual  labor;  the  purpose  thus  sought 
being  to  keep  them  in  simplicity  of  mind,  and  occupied,  aside  from 
their  work,  with  none  except  religious  tlioughts.  This  is,  however,  a 
mistaken  course  ; for  in  default  of  an  appropriate  higher  culture,  the 
minds  of  girls  will  become  interested  iu  a very  useless  and  indeed 
dangerous  way,  in  things  of  the  idlest  and  foolishest  kind. 

Kenelon  says,  “ Ignorance  is  often  a cause  of  tnnui  to  a young  girl, 
and  prevents  her  from  finding  an  innocent  employment  for  her  leisure. 
When  a girl  has  grown  up  to  a certain  age  without  the  habit  of  seri- 
ous occupations,  she  can  neither  after  that  acquire  a taste  for  them 
nor  learn  to  estimate  them  fairly.  Every  thing  serious  is  disagreea- 
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bic  to  her ; every  thing  that  requires  continued  attention,  wearies  her. 
The  love  of  pleasure  which  is  so  strong  in  the  young,  the  cxaiiijile  of 
her  companions,  occupied  in  their  diversions,  all  serve  to  give  her  a 
distaste  for  regular  and  industrious  occupation.” 

And  in  another  place  he  says,  of  the  occupations  of  such  ignorant 
and  empty-minded  girls,  “They  burn  with  eagerness  to  have  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  all  that  they  hear  of,  and  that  people  are  doing. 
They  love  to  hear  news,  to  write  letters,  to  receive  them.  They  want 
to  be  talked  to  about  every  thing,  and  to  talk  about  every  thing ; 
they  are  vain,  and  vanity  makes  them  talkative;  light-minded,  and 
their  light-mindedness  prevents  them  from  having  any  of  those  seri- 
ous thoughts  which  would  predispose  tliem  to  silence.” 

I now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  preventing  young 
girls  from  occupying  their  thoughts  with  foolishness,  and  of  turning 
them  toward  useful  things.  I shall  first  discuss  the  mode  of  making 
them  familiar  and  skillful  in  the  duties  of  housekeeping. 

1 have  already  mentioned  how  at  a very  early  age  a girl  may 
begin  to  be  of  some  use  to  her  mother  in  domestic  duties ; but  she 
should  by  no  means  be  permitted,  until  well  past  her  childhood,  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  solicitudes  of  housekeeping.  The  mother 
should  be  careful  not  to  say  before  her  children  that  such  a thing  is 
expensive  ; that  it  had  to  be  bought  once,  and  must  now  be  bought  over 
again,  because  it  i|  broken  or  spoiled.  The  children  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  injure  or  break  any  thing,  not  because  it  costs  money,  but 
because  their  mother  has  told  them  to  bo  careful,  and  because  it 
makes  her  feel  sorry  to  have  any  thing  spoiled,  and  still  more  so,  to 
have  her  children  careless,  awkward,  and  most  of  all,  disobedient. 
Little  girls  should  never  hear  it  remarked  that  a thing  costs  much  or 
little.  Boys  are  less  inclined  to  trouble  themselves  about  such  mat- 
ters ; but  girls  notice  them  very  early ; and  nothing  sounds  more 
disagreeably  than  for  a little  thing  to  be  saying  “ Mother  gave 
a good  deal  for  that,”  or,  when  a thing  is  broken,  “ They  can  buy 
another." 

Girls  should  not  have  what  is  called  pocket  money.  As  long  as 
they  are  children,  they  should  receive  whatever  they  have  from  their 
parents,  and  with  gratitude,  but  without  adverting  to  the  large  or 
small  expense  of  it.  Thus  they  will  receive  any  little  thing  with  as 
much  pleasure,  and  will  be  as  thankful  for  it,  as  if  it  were  something 
far  more  costly.  It  is  much  more  affecting  and  more  beautiful  to  see 
children  on  a birthday  presenting  flowers  which  they  have  gathered 
or  cultivated  themselves,  or  to  see  them,  with  the  innocent  notion  that 
what  they  like  best,  must  be  most  agreeable  to  others  also,  making  a 
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present  of  one  of  their  plajrtbings,  than  to  see  them  presenting  things 
that  they  hare  bought  with  money  which  was  given  them  before. 

In  like  manner,  any  thing  produced  by  the  labor  of  older  girls  is 
more  valuable  than  any  purchased  gift.  This  mode  of  managing 
will  also  early  teach  girls  the  better  way  of  assisting  the  poor,  by 
giving  them  some  article  of  property,  or  something  to  eat. 

At  a subsequent  period  comes  the  time  when  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
grown-up  daughter  to  aid  her  mother  in  all  the  cares  of  the  latter; 
and  to  exercise  independently  all  the  various  accomplishments  in 
which  she  has  gradually  been  trained  by  her  industrious  assistance  in 
housekeeping.  If  she  is  a good  scholar  in  arithmetic,  she  will  e.asily 
keep  the  housekeeping  accounts ; and  will  feel  herself  honored  to  bo 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  household  cares  of  her  mother,  in  return 
for  the  untroubled  careless  happiness  in  which  her  childhood  was 
passed.  All  the  assistance  in  housekeeping  and  cooking,  which  chil- 
dren according  to  their  capacity  can  give  their  mothers,  will  be  made 
pleasant  to  them  by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  exercise 
the  foresight  which  is  necessary. 

An  older  daughter,  by  helping  her  mother  consult  and  manage  for 
the  necessities  and  enjoyments  of  the  younger  ones,  will  learn  better 
how  to  manage  money  than  by  having  an  allowance  with  which  to 
supply  her  own  clothing,  dtc.  Nor  will  she  need  any  pocket  money. 
To  a grown-up,  modest,  intelligent  and  well  trained  daughter,  her 
mother  can  safely  say,  “ Wliatever  is  mine  is  yours  also.” 

My  reason  for  claiming  tiiat  girls  of  every  rank  and  condition 
should  learn  to  be  skillful  and  efficient  housekeepers  is,  that  when 
they  become  mistresses  of  a household,  no  matter  how  splendid  their 
situation  in  life,  they  will  need  to  exercise  a keen  supervision  and  a 
reliable  judgment  over  their  householil  mangement;  and  will  need 
to  know  what  they  may  properly  require  from  their  servants;  from 
whom  we  find  sometimes  that  too  much  is  demanded,  and  sometimes 
too  little.  But  she  can  not  use  such  a supervision  and  judgment, 
without  having  before  become  acquainted  with  the  details  of  house- 
keeping by  actual  practice  in  managing  them  herself. 

Still  less  can  the  mistress  of  a family  alTord  to  be  without  this 
previous  preparation,  where  her  pecuniary  resources  are  limited.  Early 
training  will  enable  her  to  manage  a household  even  in  difficult  and 
narrow  circumstances,  and  still  to  preserve  enough  ease  of  mind  and 
leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits.  It  is  true  that  a shrewd  woman  may 
even  without  such  previous  experience  in  housekeeping,  by  means  of 
a resolute  will  and  steady  iudu.stry,  learn  to  fulfill  her  housewifely 
duties;  but  she  can  never  avoid  a preoccupation  with  them,  and  a 
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certain  aoxietj,  the  necessary  consequences  of  her  want  of  experience. 
This  will  prevent  her  from  feeling  Uiat  freedom  and  ease  of  mind 
which  are  indispensable  for  the  further  cultivation  of  some  talents 
very  important  in  the  family,  which  she  has  probably  somewhat 
developed  before.  A sense  of  pressnre  and  solicitude  about  house- 
hold matters  will  also  operate  to  prevent  her  ear  and  her  mind  from 
being  open  to  the  interests  of  her  husband ; in  whose  vocation,  and 
intellectual  life,  she  ought  to  take  a lively  interest. 

A Christian  and  educated  housewife,  whose  judicious  and  patiently 
efficient  industry  proclaims  itself  in  but  few  words,  and  still  less  in 
incessant  restless  hurry  and  scolding  and  unquiet ; whose  virtues  and 
talents  render  her  home  a more  pleasant  and  peaceful  spot  to  her 
husband  than  any  other;  who  trains  up  her  children  in  Christian 
simplicity  and  piety,  without  any  of  the  narrow  and  mistaken  piet- 
ism which  contemns  and  neglects  any  of  the  talents  which  Cod  gives 
us ; — such  a housewife  should  be  the  ideal  result  sought  for  by  female 
education.  Such  a one  will  unite  the  highest  attainments  in  house- 
keeping and  in  elegant  culture. 

The  Christian  ideal  of  higher  mental  culture  is  something  which  so 
intimately  permeates  and  inspires  to  the  whole  being,  that  it  must 
be  extremely  difficult  to  set  it  forth  ; to  do  thus  I shall  however 
endeavor. 

Culture  is  something  not  conhned  to  any  single  points ; and  should 
begin  in  the  earliest  childhood.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  supfiose  that 
it  can  be  given  by  any  the  greatest  number  of  hours  of  instruction, 
although  instruction  is  as  indispensable  to  culture  as  are  strings  or 
keys  to  a good  musical  instrument.  The  instrument  will  produce  no 
music,  unless  it  has  both  the  vibrating  body  and  the  whole  structure 
for  acting  upon  it. 

A young  girl  may  be  instructed,  even  thoroughly  instructed,  to  use 
a favorite  mode  of  expression,  on  all  possible  subjects,  without  pos- 
sessing a single  trace  of  the  higher  grade  of  culture.  Thi.s  consists, 
not  merely  in  development  of  understanding  or  memory,  but  of  the 
feelings  also;  in  fact,  of  the  whole  being;  of  all  the  sacred  gifts  of 
heart  and  head.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  whole^lifo;  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  family ; by  the  tone  of  conversation ; by  a certain  faculty 
of  observing  every  tlifng  quietly,  but  of  retaining  and  considering 
only  what  is  goorl,  what  is  proper.  It  moderates  the  passions, 
watches  over  enthusiasm,  preserves  the  power  of  loving  deeply  and 
purely,  and  keeps  alive  the  power  of  feeling  true  and  pious 
enjoyment  in  nature  and  art.  Culture,  in  young  women,  should  never 
develop  into  learning;  for  then  it  ceases  to  be  delicate  feminine  cul 
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ture.  A young  woman  can  not  and  ought  not  to  plunge  with  the 
obetinate  and  pereerering  strength  of  a man  into  scientific  pursuits, 
so  as  to  become  forgetful  of  every  thing  else.  Only  an  entirely  un- 
womanly young  woman  could  try  to  become  thoroughly  learned,  in  a 
man’s  sense  of  the  term ; and  she  would  try  in  vain,  for  she  has  not 
the  mental  faculties  of  man. 

In  opposition  to  these  sentiments  I may  be  directed  to  learned 
ladies ; a second-rate  article,  which,  thanh  God,  is  extremely  rare.  Of 
the  well-known  Madame  Dacier,  Jucher  remarks,  “She had  acquired 
uncommon  skill  in  l4itin,  Greek,  and  criticism.”  She  edited  many 
classical  authors  ; translated,  amongst  others,  Plautus,  the  “ Cloudt  ’’ 
and  the  " Plutui”  of  Aristophanes;  and  “then  applied  herself  to 
Terence  with  so  much  zeal  that  she  got  up  every  morning  at  four 
o’clock,  and  labored  at  the  work  all  the  forenoon.”  According  to  this 
account,  Madame  Dacier  was  certainly  a very  “ thoroughly  instructed” 
lady.  But  she  was  just  as  deficient  in  delicate  womanly  culture  as 
she  was  thoroughly  learned ; for  otherwise  how  could  she  have  trans- 
lated those  most  indecent  works  ? 

Compare  with  her  the  princess  in  Goethe’s  "Torquato  Taiao''  who 
says,  “ I rejoice  in  being  able  to  understand  what  intelligent  men  say. 
If  an  opinion  is  gjven  about  a character  of  antiquity,  or  his  deeds,  or 
if  mention  is  made  of  any  department  of  learning,  which  wide  ex- 
perience shows  to  be  useful  to  mankind,  because  elevating  in  tendency, 
I follow  with  pleasure  such  discourses  of  noble  souls,  because  it  is  easy 
for  mo  to  follow  it.” 

Only  compare  such  a princess  with  that  other  caricature  of  a female 
pedant,  coarse,  amidst  all  her  learning.  The  princess  was  called  a 
scholar  of  Plato ; but  so  far  was  she  from  measuring  herself  with 
men,  that  she  only  rejoiced  in  being  able  easily  to  understand  and 
follow  the  discourse  of  intelligent  men. 

High  culture  shows  itself  in  the  whole  demeanor  of  a young 
woman,  before  she  utters  a single  word  about  any  thing  which  she 
has  learned ; while  girls  too  often  display  the  most  utter  want  of  cul- 
ture, by  the  tactless  manner  in  which  they  try  to  lug  in  their  little  bits 
of  school  know  ledge.  The  studies  of  girls  should  be  intended  not  to 
make  them  know  much,  and  still  less  to  make  them  as  it  were  hang 
about  themselves  their  scraps  of  knowledge,  like  lifeless  and  tasteless 
ornaments,  trying  to  look  s]>lendid  in  them ; but  that  they  should 
thoroughly  assimilate  whatever  they  do  learn  with  their  whole  being, 
and  make  it  a well-chosen  and  valuable  ornament  of  their  minds. 
Such  a mode  of  studying  will  secure  them  the  permanent  possc.ssion 
of  what  they  learn,  to  their  own  pleasure  and  the  pleasure  of  all 
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around  them  ; and  ns  mothers,  they  will  be  able  to  communicate  their 
knowledge  to  their  daughters  in  the  best  way ; not  merely  to  itistruct 
them,  but  to  cultivate  tliem.* 

VII.  READIKO. 

The  entire  opposite  of  an  elevated  Christian  culture  is  that  vulgar, 
frivolous  perversion  of  it  too  often  found  in  German  families.  1 have 
already  referred  to  the  elements  of  this  perverted  culture,  ami  have 
cited  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  them,  the  wretched  habit  of 
reading  romances  of  all  sorts,  just  as  they  may  come  to  hand.  This 
habit  produces  a sickly  voracity ; they  read  and  read  without  being 
either  satisfied  or  nourished  by  what  they  swallow  down  so  greedily. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a poison  to  them.  If  a classical  work  happens 
to  stray  by  mistake  into  their  circulating  library,  they  take  no  notice 
of  it.  I have  quoted  the  young  lady  who  replied,  when  asked  if  she 
had  read  Goethe’s  “Iphiffenia,"  “I  believe  so.” 

All  readiness  and  activity  of  mind  are,  by  such  a course  of  reading, 
destroyed  in  girls;  and  they  fall  into  habits  of  constant  absent- 
mindedness,  which  render  them  totally  unfit  to  fulfill  their  household 
duties  skillfully  and  prudently ; to  live  in  simplicity  and  godliness. 
Serious  and  holy  thoughts  find  no  place  in  the  mind  of  such  a silly 
ill-read  girl ; and  indeed,  how  could  they  abide  in  the  same  mind 
with  frivolous  love  stories  and  perverted,  vulgar,  fantastic  notions 
about  love  ? 

The  miserable  results  of  such  wretched  habits  of  reading  should 
admonish  us  to  watch  carefully  over  the  reading  of  our  d.-iughters, 
and  to  select  for  them,  ourselves,  and  with  conscientious  care,  books 
which  shall  promote  our  object  of  giving  them  a pure  and  noble  cul- 
ture, and  one  pleasing  to  God.  On  the  subject  of  this  selection,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  most  various  and  conflicting  opinions.  One  eminent 
authority  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  prudery  to  prevent  girls  from 
reading  Boccacio’s  ''Decameron  while  others  pass  to  the  opposite 
e.xtreme  of  rejecting  books  which  are  entirely  harmless.  Among  the 
latter  arc  most  conspicuous  the  fanatical  and  narrow-minded  pietists, 
who,  in  order  to  be  certain  to  avoid  all  ofienso,  take  offense  at  all  and 
sundry  books,  scarcely  excepting  books  of  religious  edification. 

It  is  between  these  extremes  that  the  proper  rule  of  proceeding 
will  be  found. 

Blit  I shall  hear  it  suggested  that  it  would  be  welt,  if  instead  of 
this  admonition,  I should  set  forth  a list  of  books  which  raiglit  safely 

* On  the  relation!  between  ihcne  elewa  of  cnimre  and  the  Chriatlan  Ideal  of  the  linafe  of 
Ood,  ie«  under  the  heed  of  **  Chrietianitj  In  Education, '*  la  ^'Anttrican  Journal  of  Bducm 
fiW,”  Vol  vm.,  p.  2I&-92S. 
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be  put  into  cbildrcn’a  bands,  I answer,  that  I have  endeavored  U 
draw  up  such  a list,  both  by  m)'self  and  with  the  aid  of  friends  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  and  have  failed.  I very  soon  perceived,  more- 
over, the  reasons  why  it  must  of  necessity  fail ; which  I can  easily 
explain  by  a comparison.  Let  it  be  attempted  to  prepare  a list  of 
selected  articles  of  food,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  aiul  healthful  fur 
the  most  various  human  coustitutions.  Iluw  many  faults  would  be 
.found  with  tlie  choice  made!  One  can  not  bear  this,  another  that; 
one  likes  this,  another  that ; many  will  miss  their  favorite  dishes ; and 
the  doctor  will  prohibit  many  of  them  to  the  ill  or  sickly. 

Quite  similar  would  be  the  result  of  making  out  a list  of  books 
selected  for  reading.  One  and  the  same  volnme  would  be  sound  and 
nutritious  food  for  one  girl,  and  quite  unsnitablo  to  another ; would 
be  very  pleasant  to  one,  not  at  all  to  another.  In  short,  I became 
convinced  tliat  so  great  are  the  differences  between  girls,  in  respect  to 
age,  character,  talent,  taste,  and  cnitivation,  that  it  would  be  totally 
impossible  tomake  out  a list  whicb  would  l>e  suitable  for  all.  It  must 
instead  bo  a duly  of  intelligent  parents  and  teachers  to  selctH  books 
suitable  for  each  individual  child;  and  for  this  purpose  to  become 
tiiorouglily  ac(]uaiuted  bolli  with  the  children  and  the  books. 

In  thus  selecting,  the  following  principles  must  be  borne  in 
mind : — 

1.  To  consider,  wlietber  in  the  case  of  many  books,  they  shall  be 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  girl,  to  be  read  through  by  herself  without 
any  omissions,  or  .whether  tliey  should  first  be  read  over  hv  a 
competent  person,  and  any  unsuitable  portions  left  out  This 
course  would  be  beneficial,  especially  with  many  poetical  master- 
pieces. 

2.  That  in  the  family  library  there  are  frequently  books  suitable 
enough  for  men,  but  not  at  all  for  girls.  They  should  therefore  not 
be  permitted  to  pick  and  choose  for  themselves  from  the  whole  c*)b 
lection,  and  still  less  should  they  be  permitted  to  take  oat  whatever 
books  they  may  fanoy  from  a circulating  library. 

3.  That  fashions  prevail  also  in  the  reading  world.  Romances  of 
chivalry  had  their  day,  and  so  did  family  romances,  bandit  romances, 
ghost  romances,  the  “ dfyvtenVa  of  Parit,"  “ Amaranlhf  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum.  While  these  were  the  fashion,  each  was  in  Inrn  eagerly 
devoured,  and  talked  of  in  all  circles ; but  how  soon  were  they  forgot- 
ten I And  it  was  best  that  they  should  bo  forgotten.  It  would  be 
well  if  girls  could  avoid  over  occupying  themselves  with  sneh  mere 
transient,  fashionable  stuff,  but  should  rather  read  over  and  over 
again  the  best  standard  works. 
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VVe  have  seen  that  a young  woman  may  possess  a great  store  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  yet  not  be  “cultivated.”  The  mental  ac- 
quirement of  girls  are  too  often  mere  memorized  stuff.  Like  Locke, 
their  teachers  have  taken  their  minds  to  be  originally  nothing  but  a 
tabula  ram,  a piece  of  blank  paper,  a canvass,  on  which  the  jiainter 
may  represent  many  different  things,  the  canvass  remaining  canvas.s, 
however,  all  the  while. 

Instruction  should  be  of  such  a kind  as  to  produce  an  actual  vital 
assimilation  of  what  is  taught ; so  that  all  which  is  learned  may  be 
as  it  were  mental  food,  be  turned  into  flesh  and  blood,  may  serve  to 
increase,  strengthen  and  improve  the  whole  being ; in  short,  may 
promote  the  process  of  culture. 

The  culture  of  girls  commonly  requires  a process  of  instruction 
entirely  different  from  that  of  boys.  The  latter,  with  their  tendency 
to  unruliness,  must  early  be  subjected  to  discipline,  reproved,  accus- 
tomed to  steady  and  persevering  mental  labor,  to  obedient  subjection 
to  a regular  order  of  things.  Such  a training  is  required  by  the 
destined  life  and  labors  of  a man. 

But  such  a course  of  discipline  would  not  be  the  best  preparation 
for  tlie  duties  of  girls.  I have  known  girls  for  whom  their  fathers 
had  prescribed  strict  plans  of  study,  with  time-tables,  <fec.,  like  those 
for  a school,  to  which  they  were  holdcn  so  closely  that  I believe  they 
would  scarcely  have  given  themselves  time  during  one  of  the  pre- 
scribed exercises,  to  carry  a sick  brother  a glass  of  water.  No  one 
could  approve  such  a scheme  as  that. 

But  should  there  be  no  regular  school-like  plan  for  the  studies  of 
girls  ? Certainly ; there  must  be  order ; but  quite  different  from  that 
of  a school.  Real  order  requires  that  every  thing  be  done  at  the 
moment  when  that  thing  especially  is  needed.  For  example : if  a 
pastor,  profoundly  engaged  in  reflecting  upon  his  sermon,  were  sum- 
moned to  a death-bed,  be  ought  to  leave  his  work  on  the  spot  and 
hasten  to  the  sick  man.  The  more  sacred  duties  of  his  oflice  must 
take  precedence  of  all  study. 

This  example  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  life  of  a girL  A regu- 
lar order  for  the  daily  occupations  should  be  prescribed  for  them ; 
but  they  must  also  be  accustomed  from  early  childhood  to  leave 
books  or  piano  at  any  moment  when  necessary,  to  assist  a smaller 
child,  or  to  be  of  use  to  their  parents.  Such  cases  can  not  of  course 
be  provided  for  in  the  order  of  the  day : they  are  the  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  But  girls  should  also  be  trained,  as  soon  as  the  exceptional 
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service  is  over,  to  retnrn  at  once  to  books  or  instrument,  and  go 
quietly  on  with  their  studies  as  if  nothing  had  interrupted. 

School  instruction  is  inferior,  for  girls,  to  homo  instruction,  because 
it  affords  no  interval  for  these  services  of  love.  And  if  the  studying 
for  several  hours,  one  after  another,  is  the  one  chief  thing  sought,  then 
the  school  is  unsuitable  for  girls. 

Any  one  who  disagrees  with  these  views,  and  so  highly  e.«timates 
the  importance  of  continuous  study,  uninterrupted  by  any  thing 
whatever,  as  to  consider  such  domestic  services  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  may  perhaps  learn  a better  way  of  thinking  from 
Goethe ; — 

iutrly  lei  woman  K-am  to  ac'rve,  for  that  la  her  calling: 

Fur  by  serving  alone  she  attains  to  ruling; 

To  the  well-deserved  power  winch  la  hem  In  the  honsehuld. 

The  slater  serves  her  brother  while  young;  and  serves  her  parents  ; 

And  all  her  life  la  still  a continual  going  and  coming, 

A carrying  ever  and  bringing,  a making  and  shaping  for  others. 

^Vell  for  her  if  she  learns  to  think  no  road  a foul  one. 

To  make  the  houm  of  the  night  the  same  as  the  houm  of  the  day ; 

To  think  no  labor  too  trifling,  and  never  too  tine  the  needle; 

To  forget  herself  altoge-ther,  and  live  in  othera  alone. 

And  lastly,  ns  mother,  in  truth,  she  will  need  every  one  of  the  virtues.*’ 

These  golden  words  de.scribe  the  most  important  object  in  the 
education  of  girls.  They  ought  to  learn  to  serve,  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  to  love,  not  merely  with  the  tongue  and  with  words,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth.  And  the  poet  adds,  by  such  serving  they  become 
able  to  rule ; at  least  within  the  department  where  the  authority 
belongs  to  them,  if  they  arc  capable  of  exercising  it. 

Fenelon  strongly  objects  to  the  plan  of  insisting  upon  strictly  ob- 
served hours  of  instruction,  like  a school,  and  that  for  other  reasons 
than  those  already  quoted  from  him.  “ A too  pedantic  regularity,” 
he  observes,  “ which  insists  upon  continuous  study  without  any  inter- 
mission, is  very  injurious  to  girls.  Teachers  often  affect  to  prefer  such 
a regularity,  because  it  is  much  more  easy  for  them  to  do  so  than  to 
exercise  that  incessant  attention  which  takes  advantage  of  any 
favorable  moment.” 

And  in  another  place  he  thus  describes  the  too  regular  kind  of  in- 
struction ; “ There  is  no  freedom  nor  cheerfulness  in  it ; it  is  study 
and  nothing  but  study ; silence,  stiffness,  constant  prohibition  and 
threatening.”* 

* Maiiame  Necker  •xprMse*  herielf  Btroo^^ly  opposed  fo  «ice«ive  number  of  siuiJj 
houris  and  to  loo  loog  Icmom  (1,  82)  She  wya,  “A  quarter  of  an  hour  la  the  ahorteat  time 
which  1 hare  allowed  for  one  leaaoo  ; but  Miaa  Edgeworth  haa  limited  many  to  five  minutea 
and  with  good  reauUs.*' 
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Fenelon  reqaires  an  attention  which  shall  seize  upon  every  favora- 
ble opportuni^.  But  such  opportunities  will  occur  far  more  often  to 
a mother  who  teaches  at  home,  than  to  a teacher  who  works  in 
school ; and  the  teacher,  tied  fast  to  his  fixed  hours,  can  not  make 
the  best  use  of  such  favorable  opportunities.  I shall  further  state 
other  weighty  reasons  against  educating  girls  at  schools ; after  having 
first  explained  why  it  is  so  very  desirable  that  mothers  should  as  far 
as  possible  instruct  their  daughters  at  home. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  our  day,  when  girls  are  more  than  ever 
obliged  to  learn  every  thing  school-wise,  they  would,  on  becoming 
mothers,  find  themselves  able  to  teach  all  that  they  have  learned, 
more  especially  as  the  very  power,  the  art  of  teaching,  is  made  one 
of  the  objects  of  their  studies. 

But  I am  grieved  to  say  that  I know  more  tlian  one  woman  who 
has  been  instructed  for  years  at  a girl's  school,  and  distinguished  her- 
self there,  and  yet  has  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  at  all  for  the 
instruction  of  her  children. 

May  it  not  be  the  fact  that  the  very  practice  of  learning  in  school 
is  the  reason  why,  when  grown  up,  they  find  themselves  quite  incapa- 
ble of  teaching  ? Thus  educated,  they  know  of  no  mode  of  instruc- 
tion except  the  so-called  “ methodical  ” one ; and  if  they  have  them- 
selves remained  natural  and  simple,  they  will  find  that  their  whole  na- 
ture revolts  at  the  attempt  to  teach  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
taught.  That  which  in  their  teachers  was  so  frequently  a stiff  |>edanlic 
manner,  most,  when  imitated  by  a woman,  appear  the  most  ridiculous 
caricature.  And  what  mother  would  desire  to  appear  unnatural  and 
ridiculous  to  her  own  children  ? 

If  a mother  who  was  educated  at  school  is  desirous  of  herself  in- 
structing her  daughters,  she  will  commonly  find  it  necessary  to  neg- 
lect and  forget  the  methods  which  were  pursued  with  her,  and  to  seek 
to  adopt  for  her  own  purposes  a simple  and  artistic  one. 

There  are  but  few  studies  in  which  a mother  can  not  direct  her 
daughters  sufficiently.  Some  however  require  the  aid  of  a teacher 
who  possesses  both  capacity  and  experience,  and  whose  long  practical 
labors  hare  made  him  acquainted  with  many  means  of  lightening 
and  abridging  the  work  of  study.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
first  beginnings  of  some  studies  ; such  as  reading,  writing,  and  play- 
ing the  piano. 

But  such  considerations  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  which 
mothers  urge  against  undertaking  to  instruct  their  daughters.  They 
repeat,  “We  have  not  the  time;  wo  have  not  the  knowledge;  we 
have  no  skill  in  teaching ;“  there  is  almost  nothing  which  they  have 
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not,  except  one  thing  whose  deficiency  they  do  not  willingly  admit — 
steady,  persevering,  conscientious  good-will. 

Many  a mother  says  she  has  no  time  to  teach  her  danghters,  who 
nevertheless  has  abundance  of  time  for  useless  and  idle  society,  for 
the  theater,  for  all  manner  of  similar  purposes.  If  they  would  only 
reckon  up  the  hours  which  they  thus  waste  in  one  week  ! But  they 
hack  the  requisite  knowledge.  How  easily  might  they  acquire  it,  if 
they  would  only  make  use  of  a small  part  of  the  time  they  spend  so 
uselessly ; if  more  especially  they  would  learn  by  the  very  work  of 
teaching.*  Do  they  lack  skill  in  teaching  1 A sensible  mother,  who 
sincerely  loves  her  children,  who  makes  it  a conscientious  duty  to 
educate  them  well,  will,  by  God's  help,  soon  discover  the  best  method, 
a simple  mode  of  teaching,  not  encumbered  with  artistic  rules ; and 
for  which  she  can  consult  to  good  advantage  with  her  husband,  and 
with  intelligent  fricnds.f 

If  she  is  fully  in  earnest  in  her  task,  and  still  finds  that  her  attain- 
ments are  unequal  to  it,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  look  for  help. 

Tlie  best  auxiliary  plan  will  be,  where  several  families  are  like- 
minded  and  in  sufficiently  close  social  relations,  for  one  of  tlie  mothers, 
s.ay  one  who  knows  French  best,  to  admit  the  daughters  of  the  rest 
to  the  instruction  which  she  gives  her  danghters  in  French ; for  an- 
other in  like  manner  to  take  charge  of  singing;  and  so  on. 

If  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  this  arrangement,  a number  of 
associated  families  might  employ  a private  teacher,  who  might  in- 
struct their  daughters  either  in  one  of  their  houses,  or  in  turn  at  each, 
at  fixed  hours|. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  already  adduced  against  instructing  girls 
of  the  higher  classes  in  tlie  so-called  “ Institutes, ”§  may  be  mentioned 
the  following : — 

When  children  from  families  of  the  same  general  character,  stand- 
ing and  modes  of  thinking  are  taught  together,  none  of  them  hears 
from  the  other  any  thing  inconsistent  with  what  he  hears  at  home,  or 
with  his  home  impressions.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  at  the 
Institutes,  even  at  the  best  of  them.  At  these  are  found  a collection 


• **[>octn(to  ditcimu*'*  We  leam  by  teachinf 

t There  i*  a freat  diflerence  between  mod  eat  molhen  who  diitruit  tbefr  own  powers,  and 
those  miaeducated,  over-educated,  conceited  women,  who  think  the  work  of  instructing  their 
children  far  below  their  dignity  ; a business  proper  enough  for  mediocre,  subonhnsied 
drudges,  bat  not  for  ethrrial  and  elevated  minds.  Such  misf  aken  mothers  are  sounding  hnus 
and  tinkling  cymbals ; they  are  deatliute  of  maternal  love-  But  they  have  their  reward. 

have  not  mentioned,  becauee  it  teemed  to  me  loo  self-evident,  that  every  lather  ought 
to  instruct  his  own  daughters,  so  far  as  his  knowledge,  faculty  for  teaching,  and  leisure  will 
admit ; and  that  be  ought  to  have  a general  charge  of  Iholr  Inetruetion  and  education,  axKl  it 
more  or  less  responaible  for  K. 

I Female  boardlDg>eehoola. 
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of  girls  from  families  of  the  most  various  and  even  diametrically 
opposite  views  on  religious  and  national  subjects,  and  especially  on 
matters  connected  with  social  life  and  amusements.  Girls  who  at 
Lome  hear  little  of  frivolous  worldly  matters,  such  as  balls,  theaters, 
dtc.,  here  come  in  contact  with  others  who  describe  these  things  to 
them  as  most  delightful.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  arouses  in  them 
the  most  lively  desires  to  attend  theaters  and  balls,  so  that  from  that 
time  forward  they  plague  their  parents  incessantly  with  requests  to 
go  there,  even  to  such  a degree  that  the  latter  are  often  weak  enough 
to  let  them  go,  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance. 

Having  thus  spoken  generally  of  the  instruction  of  girls,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  separate  departments  of  it 

1.  ReaJiuff. 

The  study  of  reading  should  never  be  commenced  before  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year.  The  more  determinate  and  surer  methods  which  an 
intelligent  and  experienced  schoolmaster  will  use  will  enable  him  to 
teach  reading  very  quickly.  A mother,  however,  will  proceed  very 
uncertainly  in  the  business ; will  for  that  reason  make  the  study  very 
disgusting  to  the  children,  and  by  means  of  the  consciousness  that 
she  is  to  blame  for  this,  will  herself  become  disgusted  and  impatient 

When  this  happens,  the  child  will  imbibe  not  only  a distaste  for 
learning  to  read,  but  against  every  thing  that  she  may  try  to  teach  him. 

Hut  I do  not  deny  to  all  mothers  the  ability  to  instruct  in  reading, 
for  I myself  learned  to  read  from  a most  loving  and  patient  mother. 

When  the  children  have  learned  to  read,  they  no  longer  need  a 
teacher ; an  intelligent,  educated,  pious  mother  will  herself  be  very 
competent  to  conduct  their  further  studies. 

The  question  will  now  arise,  What  shall  the  children  read  ? Shall 
it  be  the  “ Children*  Friend*,"  of  which  so  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  copies  hare  been  issued,  with  their  tiresome  stories  of  good 
children  and  bod  children,  of  good  William  and  naughty  Louis,  Ac.! 
Shall  they  at  the  same  time  commit  to  memory  the  verses  in  these 
books,  such  for  instance  as  that  most  remarkable  one  composed  in  the 
name  of  one  of  these  good  Williams,  by  some  foolish  pedant  well 
grounded  in  vanity,  but  thoroughly  ignorant  of  bis  catechism,  which 
begins  thus : — 

Whea  I do  wfast's  right 
And  with  all  my  might. 

Nor  ever  disobey. 

How  happily  1 play ! 

Praise  from  my  peps. 

Love  from  ray  mamma — 

Every  thing  I aee 
Loves  and  rraiscs  me.’* 
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Bat  I will  deroio  no  more  time  to  these  flat  and  tiresome  books ; 
most  of  which  originated  in  the  equallj  flat  and  wearisome  [>eriod  of 
“ Ifationalism.” 

At  a later  period,  other  writers,  especiallj  Wackernagel,  compiled 
books  based  on  the  right  principle,  namely,  that  children  should  read 
only  good  matter  and  such  as  has  a permanent  value.  This  principle 
is  the  more  important,  because  what  children  read  at  ap  early  age 
impresses  itself  so  much  more  deeply  upon  the  memory  ; being  almost 
indelible  by  the  course  of  subsequent  years.*  We  merely  would  not 
desire  to  fix  in  their  minds  any  bad  materials,  or  indifl^rent  ones, 
which  will  grow  there  all  their  lives  like  ill  weeds ; which  will  be  ever 
re-echoing  there,  like  miserable  street  music  which  we  happen  to  hear, 
and  which  afterwards  continues  to  haunt  us  in  spite  of  ourselves. 

A second  point  to  bo  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  books  for  young 
girls  is,  that  they  should  not  only  be  good  in  themselves,  but  adapted 
to  the  age  and  character  of  these  particular  girls  for  whom  they  are 
chosen.  I would  not  insist  that  they  must  understand  all  of  the 
books.  At  the  present  day,  as  Goethe  observes,  the  word  “ under- 
stand” is  not  understood.  It  is  most  commonly  misused  by  school- 
teachers ; and  it  can  not  be  applied  to  most  of  the  books  which  chil- 
dren particularly  like.  Ought  they  not  to  read  Grimm’s  fairy  stories 
until  they  understand  them ! They  should  not  be  put  to  re:ul  what 
they  are  able  to  understand,  but  what  they  like.  And  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  mother  to  watch  conscientiously  that  they  shall  learn  only  to 
like  what  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  that  they  shall  read  only  such 
materials;  and  that  no  bad  books  shall  get  into  their  hands. 

If  a child  is  interested  in  a book,  the  mother  will  bo  under  no 
necessity  to  constrain  her  to  read  it.  She  will  not,  for  instance,  be 
obliged  to  take  pains  to  confine  her  little  scholar’s  attention  while 
reading  the  story  of  Aschenbrodel ; or  the  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters. 
And  it  will  be  a great  delight  to  the  child  to  be  able  to  read  the 
stories  which  it  has  learned  to  like  by  hearing  them  often  told ; and 
it  will  be  no  more  satisfied  with  reading  them  over  and  over,  than  it 
was  before  with  hearing  them  told. 

Besides  Grimm’s  stories,  much  good  matter  for  children  has  been 
written  by  Pooci.  Such  are  also  Speckter’s  fables,  and  many  portions 
of  Hebei,  Schubert,  Claudius  and  Uhland.  I have  already  spoken  of 
reading  the  Bible.  . 

If  we  desire  to  make  the  children  thoroughly  dislike  reading,  we 

* Peneloa't  otMerrallon  od  this  point  is,  **  It  most  be  remembered,  that  at  this  age  nothing 
should  be  pot  into  tbs  mind  whkb  we  do  not  desire  to  hare  rsmala  there  during  tbs  wboU 
UTs.” 
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can  6nd  no  better  mode  than  by  overloading  the  simplest  matter  for 
reading  with  remarks,  expositions,  applications.  Sic. ; by  making  them 
rewrite  it  in  other  words ; and  performing  other  insufferable  pedantic 
school  exercises.  Natural  good  sense  will  protect  a mother  against 
such  absurdities. 

It  may  be  inexpedient  even  to  cause  thh  children  to  repeat  stories 
which  they  have  heard  or  read.  Fenelon  says,  on  this  point,  with 
great  good  judgment,  “ Stories  should  not  be  told  them  as  if  they 
were  lessons ; the  children  should  not  be  made  to  repeat  them.  Such 
repetitions,  unless  quite  spontaneous,  are  irksome  to  the  children,  and 
deprive  them  of  all  enjoyment  of  the  stories.  If  the  child  has  a 
facility  in  talking,  he  will  of  his  own  accord  tell  over  such  stories  as 
he  likes  best,  to  persons  whom  he  loves.  But  such  an  exception 
should  not  be  made  tlie  rule.”  The  same  principle  might  well  be  ap- 
plied to  the  subsequent  exercise  of  written  repetition. 

I have  already  spoken  of  the  insufferable  affected  style  of  reading 
which  is  so  unnaturally  taught  to  girls.  Against  this  style  Fenelon 
appeared,  as  an  advocate  of  a natural  style  of  reading ; and  in  an 
age  and  country  where  unnatural  fashions  wore  culminating,  in  vast 
periwigs,  and  in  hoop-petticoats.  We  Germans  ought  to  bo  ashamed 
of  ourselves  I Fenelon’s  observations  are  as  follows ; “ All  the  ad- 
vantage of  instruction  in  reading  is  nullihcd  by  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing children  to  use  an  artificial  mode  of  emphasizing.  It  should  not 
be  attempted  to  make  them  read  without  any  faults.  The  proper 
object  is,  to  make  them  read  naturally ; as  they  speak.  If  they  read 
in  any  other  tone,  their  practice  is  worthless ; it  is  mere  school 
declamation.” 

2.  Writing. 

As  soon  as  girls  have  learned  to  read,  they  may  be  taught  writing ; 
which  should  be  done  by  a skillful  teacher.  When  they  have  learned 
to  write,  they  may  begin  spelling,  which  the  mother  can  teach. 

I agree  with  Borroann,  that  writing  is  really  learned  by  reading; 
because  it  is  mainly  the  eye  which  acts,  by  furnishing  us  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  form  in  which  the  words  must  be  written. 

The  mother  may  proceed  by  dictating  to  her  daughters  something 
which  they  have  already  read,  in  some  good  book ; what  is  written 
may  then  bo  corrected  by  compari.son  with  the  book,  and  then  written 
out  clean  by  the  pupils.  • The  faults  may  be  entered  in  a book  by 
themselves.  If  the  matter  was  at  first  written  without  errors,  the 
transcription  may  bo  omitted.  I know  by  experience  that  under  this 
system,  girls  will  make  a progress  that  is  daily  perceptible ; only  con- 
tinued patience  is  necessary  in  the  mother.  If  the  mother  be  not 
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benelf  entirely  perfect  in  her  spellbg,  ehe  can  still  correct  the  wnt- 
ing,  by  a careful  comparison  with  the  print ; which  will  improve  her 
own  spelling  at  the  same  time. 

{Jjaier  additional  paragraphs.)  Since  writing  thus  far  on  the  sub- 
ject of  writing  and  reading,  I have,  for  the  first  time,  become 
acquainted  with  that  method  which  begins  with  teaching  writing,  and 
proceeds  from  that  to  reading.  By  this  method,  the  pupils  at  first 
learn  to  write  all  the  single  letters,  from  copies  furnished  them ; then 
combinations  of  two  letters,  say  of  one  consonant  and  one  vowel,  such 
as  ba,  be,  bi,  and  so  on,  through  the  whole  alphabet.  Then  follow  com- 
binations of  three  or  more  letters ; and  words.  Thus  writing  and 
reading  of  what  is  written  go  on  hand  in  hand.  After  thorough 
practice  in  such  writing  and  reading,  the  written  letters  may  then  be 
compared  with  the  corresponding  printed  ones,  and  then  syllables, 
words  and  sentences ; by  which  they  will  learn  to  read  print  without 
much  trouble.  This  method  seems  to  possess  many  advantages. 

The  first  is,  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  girls,  who  like  to  be 
employed  in  something  that  occupies  their  hands,  and  are  even  too 
fbnd  of  drawing  on  the  slate.  Accordingly,  they  learn  to  write  down 
and  read  off  letters,  words  and  sentences,  by  this  method  with  much 
greater  interest  than  if  they  were  required  in  a more  passive  manner 
merely  to  recognize  and  read  them  from  printed  pages. 

There  are  also  some  advantages  in  respect  to  spelling;  especially 
in  that  this  method  makes  it  necessary  to  pay  close  and  particular 
attention  to  each  single  letter.  This  is  a point  of  great  importance 
for  the  attainment  of  a correct  habit  in  orthography ; and  the  method 
itself  brings  up  the  correct  spelling  of  many  words. 

It  is  an  additional  and  not  insignificant  consideration,  that  this 
method  of  teaching  reading  will  supply  the  place  of  others  frequently 
used,  which  are  unnatural  and  disagreeable. 

3.  AVcncA.  English. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  common  mode  of  teaching  French, 
and  the  purpose  of  it  Although  I expressed  disapprobation  of  both  of 
them,  still  I did  not  mean  that  as  society  is  at  present  constituted,  it 
would  be  expedient  not  to  learn  French  ai  all. 

The  mother  might  begin  her  daughter’s  instruction  in  French  in  an 
exceedingly  quiet  way,  by  saying  two  or  three  French  words  every 
day  to  them,  while  they  are  knitting  or  engaged  in  other  employ- 
ments, and  by  repeating  them  until  they  are  well  impressed  on  their 
minds.  In  this  manner,  the  children  would  in  the  course  of  a year 
gather  quite  a valuable  collection  of  words,  which  might  afterwards 
be  shown  to  them  in  print,  and  then  copied  by  them ; a process 
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whicn  will  acquaint  them  with  the  great  difference  between  the  Ger- 
man and  French  orthography.  They  may  then  learn  the  declensions 
and  regular  conjugations ; then,  by  rote,  the  irregular  verbs,  and  then 
they  may  begin  to  read  French,  and  to  translate  it  orally  and  in  writ- 
ing. For  this  latter  purpose  some  good  reading-book  should  be  used, 
arranged  upon  the  principle  of  proceeding  from  easier  to  harder 
lessons. 

Oral  translation  should  at  first  be  as  literal  as  possible,  without  re- 
ference to  the  German  idiom.  For  instance,  “II  me  serable  que  je 
pourrais  aisdment  repondre  k cela,”  should  he  first  translated  :*  “ It 

me  seems  Uiat  I could  easily  answer  to  that and  afterwards  into  the 
more  idiomatic  form,  “ It  seems  to  me  that  I can  easily  answer  that." 

If  entire  periods  are  translated  together,  and  freely,  without  this 
direct  attention  to  the  sense  of  each  word,  the  pupils  will  misunder- 
stand many  words,  and  substitute  them  for  each  other.f 

The  mother  may  read  to  the  girls  the  beginning  of  some  interest- 
ing story  from  the  German  translation ; and  may  then  give  them 
the  whole  in  the  French,  without  any  translation.  Curiosity  to  know 
the  sequel  of  the  story  will  impel  them  to  master  the  whole  of  it. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked.  What  is  the  best  method  of  in- 
structing in  German  composition ! I reply,  careful  translation  from 
the  French,  and  afterwards  from  the  English,  into  good  German,  is 
the  best  exercise  in  composition.  If  the  mother  doubts  her  capacity 
to  correct  such  translations,  let  her  give  lessons  from  some  French  i 
book  of  which  a good  translation  is  at  hand,  which  she  can  consult 
in  correcting.  Madame  Necker  recommends  careful  written  transla- 
tion as  “ practice  in  good  style,”  and  also  as  “ practice  in  patience ; a 
quality  very  likely  to  fail  women  in  intellectual  labor.’’ 

Besides  translations  from  German  into  French,  may  be  used  also 
translations  from  French  into  German ; which  may  serve  to  correct 
the  translations  of  the  class,  by  comparison. 

When  the  girls  have  got  so  far  in  French  that  they  can  read  an 
easy  book  without  especial  effort  and  constant  use  of  the  dictionary, 
they  may  begin  English,  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  began 
French. 

But  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  course  in  relation  to  speaking 
French  ? In  my  opinion,  girls  who  have  committed  to  memory  French 
words,  phrases,  declensions,  and  conjugations,  have  secured  a store  of 
French  words  and  idioms  by  reading  and  translating  from  French 

* In  place  of  the  German  iranalatlon,  Enf Ueh  la  here  ffiven,  of  eourae,  but  the  point  wUl  bo 
•ufflcientl/  clear.— Trona. 

t What  I haTo  aaid  in  another  place  reopeetlng  the  absurd  ayatem  of  Hamilton,  will  auffl* 
elentlj  show  that  I am  not  here  recommendlnf  it— *Mfnertean  Journal  Education^*  Vol 
VI.,  p.  587. 
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boolcs,  and  whose  mothera  have  made  them  practice  speaking  French 
to  a moderate  extent,  will  necessarily  speak  it  better  than  those  who 
have  only  been  practiced  in  talking  over  a narrow  selection  of  jthrases 
which  embody  no  thought,  but  are  merely  the  current  conrentionnlisms 
of  governesses. 

In  point  of  literature,  England  confessedly  offers  a much  greater 
choice  generally,  and  specially  for  girls,  of  valuable,  morally  pure  and 
interesting  books,  than  France.  Among  other  advantages,  it  con- 
tains many  books  for  children  which  are  so  natural  and  simple  as 
quite  to  pot  to  shame  many  of  the  childish  and  affected  German 
books  for  children.  For  this  reason,  and  for  many  others,  I think 
that  in  case  it  were  necessary  to  select  but  one  of  the  two  languages, 
French  or  English,  for  a girl  to  study,  it  should  bo  English. 

4.  Arithmetic. 

I have  but  little  additional*  to  say  on  the  subject  of  instruction  in 
arithmetic.  It  will  be  easy  for  the  mother  to  teach  her  little  ones  to  count 
with  beans,  nuts,  drc.,  and  to  instruct  them  in  tlie  rudiments  of  adding, 
subtracting  and  dividing.  It  would  be  my  advice  that  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  counters  already  described,  in  order  to 
give  the  children  correct  ideas  and  readiness  in  writing  numbers ; 
and  at  the  same  time  a thorough  understanding  of  and  readiness  in 
managing  the  decimal  system — a very  important  point  After  this 
period  however,  it  will  be  best  to  employ  a teacher ; not  a pedanti- 
cally methodical  one,  but  a simply  practical  one,  to  give  the  little 
girls  skill  in  those  parts  of  arithmetic  which  they  will  need  to  use  in 
after-life ; especially  in  mental  arithmetic.  The  degree  to  which  a 
mother  can  be  of  use  in  this  matter  depends  upon  her  attainments  in 
arithmetic.  She  might  in  any  event  now  and  then  give  the  girls  a 
problem  in  mental  arithmetic  while  they  arc  sewing  and  knitting. 

6.  'Singing. 

There  are  now-a-days  but  few  mothers  who  have  not  learned  to 
sing  while  young,  either  at  school  or  of  a singing-master ; but  usually, 
as  I have  mentioned,  only  for  the  sake  of  making  a good  appearance 
in  society.  But  the  gift  of  song  ought  to  accompany  women  all 
through  their  lives.  Thus,  Madame  Necker  says,f  “If  our  love  of 
art  were  perfectly  pure,  we  should  not  lay  aside  music  ns  soon  ns  we 
find  ourselves  too  old  to  make  a show  with  it  in  society.  It  would 
continue  to  delight  our  children,  to  adorn  our  domestic  life,  to  sanctify 
and  cheer  us,  and  to  encxiurago  and  support  us  even  if  left  to 
solitude.” 

I have  often  heard  young  mothers  say,  “I  sung  much  when  I was 

* Journal  Edutation^*  VoL  VIII^  pp.  170^182.  t Part  1^  p.  160. 
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n young  girl,  but  not  such  songs  as  I can  sing  with  my  daughters.” 
And  it  is  very  true  that  opera  airs,  and  the  artiScial  aflected  songs 
now  taught  to  young  ladies,  are  quite  unadapted  to  children,  and  that 
it  would  be  altogether  unfortunate  to  have  them  introduced  into  the 
nursery.  If  such  music  is  the  only  kind  that  the  mother  knows,  she 
should  first  buy  a good  book  of  church  chorals,  arranged  rhythmically, 
because  children  will  learn  and  retain  such  more  easily  than  un- 
rhythmic  ones.  Out  of  this  book  she  should  herself  learn  such  hymns 
as  are  best  for  family  worship,  and  should  practice  them  with  her 
children,  so  that  she  and  they  can  sing  them  at  morning  and  evening 
along  with  the  whole  household.  Then  let  her  procure  a gootl  col- 
lection of  songs ; say  the  “ German  song)  for  Young  and  Old."*  and 
make  use  of  that  But  she  should  in  any  case  beware  of  being 
betrayed  into  the  use  of  any  of  the  foolish  and  feeble  songs  about 
youth  and  virtue,  which  are  got  up  expressly  for  the  young. 

The  only  singing  practice  proper  for  little  girls,  is  simply  the 
natural  singing  together  of  easy  pious  or  joyous  songs, f without  any 
methodical  instruction  at  any  prescribed  time.  They  should  not  be 
made  to  sing  any  longer  than  is  pleasant  to  them.  If  any  one  of 
them  happens  to  be  destitute  of  a musical  ear,  and  to  take  no  pleas- 
ure in  singing  with  the  rest,  she  should  bo  allowed  to  be  silent,  so  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  rest.  She  should,  however,  commit  to  memory 
the  words  that  are  sung ; which  the  singers  will  remember  without  that 
by  repeating  them  in  singing  ; and  it  is  probable  that  after  a longer 
or  shorter  time,  she  will  join  in  with  the  rest.  If  the  children  fail  in 
singing  the  first  time,  they  should  by  no  means  be  laughed  at;  for 
practice  will  remedy  the  defects..  Nor  should  even  very  little  chil- 
dren be  prevented  from  joining  in  with  the  others ; and  they  will  bo 
found  surprisingly  soon  to  master  the  melody.  It  is  “ out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,”  that,  we  are  told,  God  “ hath  per- 
fected praise.” 

If  the  mother  is  quite  incapable  of  teaching  her  children  singing, 
a e.,  nnnble  to  sing  a melody,  the  father,  or  some  other  member  of 
the  household,  or  some  female  friend,  should  be  induced  to  sing  fre- 
quently with  the  children  ; for  if  they  are  to  develop  into  highly 
cultivated  adults,  they  must  not  bo  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
singing. 

Scientific  instruction  in  singing  should  never  be  given  to  girls  until 
they  are  grown  up  and  well  developed  physically..  If  it  is  done 

• "Dcuiteht  Lieditr f^r  dung  und  Alt.**  Bcrlio  t Reimcr,  publisher,  J819- 

V*Old  and  neir  $ong$  for  children,  with  cute  and  melodwc,  (Alle  Und  neue.  Kinder^ 
hicdcT.  hiil  Rihlemund  Singweitten)'*  by  F.  Pocci  *nd  R.  vou  Ruumrr.  Pre«t 

nf  Gumar  Mayev,  Leipzif  I would  recommend  iliia  lUiie  book,  were  I not  one  of  ita  edilora. 
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before,  there  is  danger  of  important  injury  to  their  health,  and  also 
of  permanently  destroying  their  voices.  There  may  be  some  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  but  they  do  not  vitiate  it.  Grown-up  girls,  if  their 
health  is  sound  and  their  lungs  strong,  may  now  receive  instruction  in 
singing,  of  an  artistic  character,  but  it  should  be  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  old  school.  Unless  the  mother  is  entirely  capable  of 
superintending  this  part  of  their  instruction,  a skillful  teacher,  male 
or  female,  should  have  charge  of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  every 
town  there  may  be  found  at  least  one  such  teacher  who  instructs  in 
the  old  style,  without  being  infected  by  the  vicious  modem  method. 
For  the  really  good  training  of  her  voice,  a girl  should  first  for  a long 
time  sing  scales,  leam  to  hold  notes,  to  make  runs  and  trills,  to  take 
intervals  accurately,  dec.,  until  thoroughly  able  to  execute  them  ; all 
before  being  taught  any  difficult  song  or  aria.  It  is  only  by  such 
practice  that  the  singer  gains  entire  control  of  her  own  voice,  and 
learns  to  manage  her  breath  and  voice  both,  so  as  to  avoid  any  risk 
to  her  health  through  too  much  singing.  Nor  can  a truly  scientific 
method  of  vocalizing  be  attained  without  such  a symmetrical  course  of 
training  as  this ; nor  that  entire  certainty  and  freedom  in  execution, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  herself  up  to  the  singing  so  as 
to  fully  apprehend  and  give  the  expression. 

Many  directions  for  vocalizing  may  be  given  by  the  teacher ; for 
instance,  on  the  mode  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  volume  of  the 
voice;  and  of  always  beginning  with  a soft  low  tone.  This  was  the 
practice  of  the  old  school ; while  the  present  practice  is,  often  to 
begin  with  a mere  scream,  and  of  delivering  the  upper  notes  in  an 
actual  yell.  But  the  most  essential  quality  of  good  vocalization  is, 
that  the  heart  shall  be  really  in  the  music,  and  that  the  singer  shall 
herself  really  feel  what  she  sings,  or  if  her  song  be  descriptive  or 
namitive,  shall  entirely  sympathize  with  it.  This  principle  also  makes 
it  evident  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  text  and  music  of  songs  should 
be  noble  and  good  in  character;  for  no  one  would  wish  his  daughters 
to  be  singing  frivolous  meaningless  songs  with  all  their  hearts,  or  to 
put  themselves  into  full  sympathy  with  such.  The  poor  girls,  whose 
practice,  commonly,  only  teaches  them  to  produce  an  entirely  false 
“ eficct  ” in  a purely  mechanical  manner,  are  fortunate  that  it  is  so ; 
that  they  merely  utter  the  sounds,  witliout  feeling  or  intelligence ; 
without  being  in  the  least  moved  by  the  matter  of  what  they  sing.  I 
once  heard  a young  lady,  in  a large  assembly,  sing  a new  song  with 
so  much  feeling  as  to  produce  in  me  much  sympathy  for  her,  that  she 
should  so  young  be  able  to  enter  so  fully  into  the  feeling  of  so  pas- 
sionate a poem.  Bbt  as  I had  not  understood  a single  word  of  it,  I 
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afterwards  asked  her  the  subetanoe  of  the  text  She  replied  that  it 
had  only  been  given  her  to  sing  in  company,  and  that  she  had  not 
had  time  to  trouble  herself  about  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But  is 
it  then  right  to  train  human  beings  as  one  would  train  a bull-6ncb, 
whose  natu’e  it  is  to  learn  to  whistle  tunes  without  inquiring  into  the 
words  ? 

A sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  singing,  which  girls  should  only  receive  after  they  are  grown 
up,  and  their  previous  merely  natural  practice,  during  which  they  only 
sing  songs  without  any  methodical  training  at  all,  and  learn  to  sing 
correctly  by  listening  to  and  following  with  the  correct  singing  of 
others. 

But  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  all  whose  voices  are  even 
moderately  good,  should  pass  through  the  good  old-fashioned  course 
of  instruction  in  singing,  it  is  still  far  better  tliat  they  should  sing  by 
rote  all  their  lives,  than  lliat  they  should  be  given  over  to  a perverted 
method.  But  if  confined  to  such  mere  natural  singing,  the  pupil 
should  from  the  beginning  take  every  opportunity  to  hear  good  sing- 
ing, with  a view  to  her  own  improvement. 

A really  good  method  of  teaching  singing  ought  no  more  to 
destroy,  by  its  study  and  practice  of  great  masterpieces,  tlie  power 
of  enjoying  the  simplest  good  music— even  popular  songs — than  the 
reading  of  Faust  ought  to  destroy  the  capacity  for  enjoying  Goethe’s 
minor  poems.  The  greatest  singers — Catalani  for  insUtnee — have 
produced  their  most  powerful  effects  hy  singing  “ God  save  the  King 
as  has  Jenny  Lind  by  her  national  melodies. 

B.  Learning  the  jhano-forle. 

Much  of  what  was  said  of  singing,  applies  to  instruction  upon  the 
piano-forte ; although  in  one  respect  they  differ  essentially.  Sing- 
ing is  innate  in  a well-organized  person,  as  much  as  in  the  birds; 
thousands  of  people  sing  merely  by  instinct ; the  proportion  of  really 
trained  singers  is  very  small.  But  playing  the  piano  is  born  in  nobody. 
Each  person  must  learn  it  separately,  as  if  it  were  a foreign  language ; 
while  singing  is  a classified  mother  tongue. 

Playing  the  piano  is  therefore  an  art,  in  every  sense ; and  should 
nut  be  studied  at  too  late  a period.  This  instruction  the  mother 
should  nut  give  unless  she  is  not  only  a thoroughly  trained  and  skill- 
ful player,  but  abo  very  patient.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  much  better 
to  employ  as  capable  a teacher  as  can  be  found. 

There  quickly  appears  a difference  amongst  scholan  on  the  piano. 
Some  are  not  satisfied  with  moderate  acquirements,  but  must  proceed 
to  studies  of  a higher  gr.ide ; while  far  the  most  girls,  as  well  as  their 
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parents,  contemplate  a grade  of  attainment  much  lower,  though  still 
very  desirable.  Indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  usually  con- 
fine them  within  these  limits,  as  will  be  perceived  on  a moment’s 
consideradon  of  the  sort  of  instruction  on  the  piano  which  can  be 
had  in  the  country,  and  in  small  towns.  In  such  places  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  to  find  an  instructor  skillful  enough  to  teach  his  pupils  to 
execute  the  more  difficult  class  of  compositions;  and  the  piano  is 
taught  mostly  by  the  school-teachers.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
these  should  be  instructed  in  a good  style  of  piano-playing,  that  their 
taste  for  good  music  should  be  developed,  so  that  they  shall  after- 
wards be  able  to  teach  to  play  good  music,  and  no  other.  The  kind 
of  music  to  which  I here  refer  is  only  the  simplest;  especially  chorals, 
popular  melodies,  accompaniments  to  songs,  Ac.  Ability  to  execute 
such  music  upon  the  piano,  will  enable  a young  girl  to  give  pleasure 
to  her  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  after-life  to  her  hus- 
band and  children ; and  to  cheer,  adorn,  ennoble  and  sanctify  her 
home. 

Opportunities  for  a higher  musical  culture  are  commonly  to  be 
found  only  in  cities.  But  what  is  learned  even  there,  no  matter  with 
how  much  application  and  expenditure  of  time,  is  unfortunately  too 
often  only  that  mere  heartless  skill  in  execution  of  which  I bare 
already  s{x>ken.  The  most  important  point  therefore  is,  to  find  the 
right  sort  of  a music  teacher.  The  model  of  such  a teacher,  among 
those  known  to  me,  was  music-director  Forkel,  of  Gottingen,  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  school  of  the  great  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
who  had  enjoyed  the  {lersonal  instructions  of  his  son  Emanuel  Bach 
at  Ilamburg. 

Forkcl's  biography  of  Sebastian  Bach  contains  a chapter  on  the 
proper  mode  of  teaching  to  play  the  pdano-forte.  “ Bach’s  method,” 
says  Forkel,  “ was  the  most  instructive,  efficient  and  certain,  that  ever 
existed.  First  he  taught  .the  touch.  For  this  purpose  he  made 
beginners  during  several  months  play  nothing  except  separate  exer- 
cises for  each  finger  of  each  hand,  with  special  reference  to  a clear 
and  definite  touch ; and  for  this  kind  of  practice  he  wrote  six  little 
preludes,  and  six  duetts.”*  “After  this,  he  gave  his  pupils  more  im- 
l>ortant  pieces  by  himself,  such  as  would  best  exercise  their  powers. 
To  help  them  at  difficult  points,  he  used  the  judicious  plan  of  play- 
ing the  whole  juece  over  to  them;  saying,  ‘It  should  sound  so.’  It 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  how  many  are  tlie  advantages  of  this  plan.” 
The  pupil,  “ whose  business  it  is  to  reproduce  the  whole  piece  to- 
gether, in  its  true  character,”  thus  acquired  an  ideal  which  ho  applied 

* Published  b/  Peten'  of  Lripsif. 
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all  his  iadustry  to  endeavor  to  equal.  The  method  was  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  used  by  so  many  teachers,  who  mel-cly  show  the 
pupils  how  they  ought  to  execute  some  single  passage  before  they 
comprehend  the  whole  character  of  the  piece,  and  thus  the  style  and 
execution  appropriate  to  it;  although  it  is  this  understanding  of  the 
whole  which  is  indispensable  before  the  proper  mode  of  playing  each 
part  can  be  understood. 

These  remarks,  it  is  true,  do  not  apply  to  those  very  common  pieces 
of  music  which  consist  of  nothing  but  a patchwork  of  musical  scraps 
and  phrases;  but  only  to  those  which  have  a symmetrical  char.aeter, 
and  distinct  musical  physiognomy.  This  is  the  character  of  Bach’s 
compositions;  which  we  like  better  the  oftener  we  play  them;  just 
as  one  whom  we  love,  becomes  more  and  more  beloved  by  longer  in- 
tercourse. When  we  like  a piece  of  music  in  that  way,  when  we 
come,  so  to  speak,  into  a personal  relation  with  it,  we  shall  execute  it 
with  a sort  of  pious  feeling,  which  will  scrupulously  avoid  whatever 
may  injure  its  beauty  or  turn  it  into  caricature. 

It  would  be  fortunate  if  music  teachers  could  be  found,  capable  of 
instructing  in  Bach’s  manner.  Could  this  happen,  the  compositions 
of  that  great  master  might  again  come  into  vogue;  compositions 
profound  and  full  of  feeling,  but  still  pure  and  holy,  and  without  a 
trace  of  ungoverned  fleshly  passion.*  Such  music  is  most  appro- 
priate for  girls;  whereas  precisely  the  reverse  is  true  of  that  very 
common  mawkishly  sentimental  kind  of  music  which  is  either  full  of 
an  impure  fire,  or  quite  burned  out. 

I need  not  observe  that  I do  not  mean  that  girls  ought  to  play 
nothing  at  all  except  Sebastian  Bach’s  compositions.  The  especially 
important  point  is,  that  they  should  not  only  be  thoroughly  instructed 
from  the  beginning,  but  that  they  should  never  at  any  time  be  allowed 
to  play'  mere  musical  nonsense  of  a low  grade;  Bach’s  preludes  and 
“ inventions  ” for  beginners  have  however  a permanent  artistic  value. 

The  rule  that  children  shall  never  read  any  thing  of  a bad  or  vulgar 
character  is  entirely  applicable  to  music.  If  they  arc  always  brought 
up  to  hear,  sing,  and  play  only  good  music,  as  they  grow  up  and  their 
sphere  of  knowledge  increases,  it  will  become  a second  nature  to  them 
to  avoid  promptly  whatever  is  disagreeable  and  bad,  and  to  love  what 
is  beautiful  and  good ; no  matter  in  what  form.  They  will  find 
pleasure  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  however  diverse ; in  P.ales- 
trina  and  Lasso,  as  well  as  in  Handel  and  Gluck  ; and  so  they  will  in 

* Thai  able  musician,  Hendclaaoho  Bartholdf,  had  the  xraalrac  admiralloa  for  Barh  ; and 
II  wasbyhia  means  that  Bach's  Easter  music  aree|wformed In  Berlin  in  ISSS,  sAer  remainiof 
U)  ailciiee  for  a hundred  yeara  ainct  1738. 
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the  eimplest  popular  songB.  The  ease  is  far  otherwise  with  tjiosa 
very  numerous  persons  who  hare  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  hear  and 
practice  and  get  accustomed  only  to  bad  music.  It  is  very  uncom- 
mon and  very  difScult  for  such  to  purify  their  habits,  to  acquire  new 
ones,  and  to  turn  back  to  what  is  pure  and  beautiful.  Such  an  ex- 
ception was  a student  who  came  to  Forkel  to  take  music  lessons. 
Forkel,  learning  that  he  had  already  played  a good  deal,  required 
him  to  execute  some  piece  on  the  spot.  The  young  man  did  so, 
evidently  thinking  that  he  succeeded  excellently.  Wlten  he  con- 
cluded, Forkel  said,  “See  here,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  have  to  begin 
by  forgetting  every  thing  that  you  have  learned  so  far."  Without 
being  discouraged,  the  young  man  set  to  work  and  studied  diligently 
under  Forkel,  with  good  success.  This  story  I have  from  his  own 
mouth. 

Most  of  what  I have  said  of  singing  and  piano-playing  is  the  ro- 
sult  of  my  .own  experience.  If  there  are  any  points  which  seem 
objectionable,  I refer  to  the  most  excellent  and  never  sufficiently  to  be 
recommended  wosk  of  Thibaut,  “On  Purity  in  Mutic  {Ueber  Rein- 
hell in  Toniumt) a book  which  has  had  an  incredible  influence 
towards  a renewal  of  the  recognition  and  practice  of  good  music,  and 
the  disuse  of  bad.*  The  editor  of  the  last  edition.  Ministerial-coun- 
cillor Biihr,  takes  special  notice  of  the  fact  that  Thibaut,  by  the  term 
“Purity  in  music,”  meant  lyf  no  means  merely  technical  purity  of 
touch  or  expression.  “ What  ho  meant,”  says  Uiihr,  “ was  something 
quite  different,  much  loftier,!  might  even  say  a moral  quality.”  For 
this  reason  he  was  “ the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  every  thing  shallow, 
vulgar,  unhealthy  or  flippant”  I can  not  deny  myself  the  satisfaction 
of  quoting  the  following  paragraphs  from  Thibaut ; — 

“ Music  has  one  particularly  dangerous  quality.  In  a painting,  if 
there  is  a limb  wrongly  drawn,  or  an  immoral  character,  the  correct 
eye  finds  at  once  a reason  fur  criticism,  or  modesty  turns  aside  the 
gaze,  at  least  in  the  presence  of  othera  But  into  music  can  creep 
every  thing  impure,  spasmodic,  immoral ; and  thus  the  whole  atten- 
tion may  bo  unreservedly  bestowed  upon  what,  if  represented  by 
words  or  the  pencil,  would  for  decency's  sake  be  at  once  repelled. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  work  of  our  composers  and  musical  virtuosos 
is  easy.  Tendencies  to  nervous  weaknes.s,  to  wildness,  extravagance, 
vulgar  pleasure,  afford  only  too  many  strings  which  easily  respond  to 

* In  1851,  eleven  jreare  aAer  Ihe  author'*  deaf  h,  the  third  edition  of  thi*  work  was  published. 
When  it  first  appeared,  in  1826,  its  interest  and  value  were  much  increased  to  me  b)r  the  fact 
that  ever  since  18(M,  I had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearinf  sunf,  with  pure  mind*  and  pure  voices, 
In  the  house  of  mj  late  father-in-law,  Chapel-master  Reichardt,  the  very  masferpiecea  so 
much  praised  by  Thibaut,  of  Palestrina,  Leo,  Durante,  Uhndel,  dec. 
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tbe  touch,  and  even  the  connoisseur  often  has  to  listen  in  silence  to 
the  exclamation  of  “ Oh  how  heautiful  1”  for  very  shame,  because  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  reason  of  the  phrase  could  not  decently  be 
fully  stated.  And  if  the  public  is  played  well  into  such  hahits  of 
vulgar  and  evil  preferences,  this  bad  taste,  once  conGrmed,  will 
despotically  govern  artists.” 

“ Plato  has  spoken  against  the  corrupting  tendency  of  music.  But 
what  would  he  say,  if  he  should  hear  the  musical  torments  that  we 
have  now-a-da3TS  to  endure ; the  compositions  botched  together  in  so 
many  unnatural  ways,  so  extravagant  in  softness,  in  wildness,  in 
amateiy  expression,  and  yet  so  seldom  possessing  the  real  musical 
fire!” 

“In  music,  as  at 'present  usually  employed  as  a department  of 
culture,  we  find  everywhere  ornament,  a mass  of  wonderful  difB- 
culties,  overloaded  decoration  instead  of  feeling  and  clearness;  but 
very  little  material  for  encouragement  or  pleasure,  except  in  tbe  way 
of  gratifying  vanity  or  artistic  selfeonceit.  Thus  it  happens  that  our 
young  women,  as  soon  as  they  are  mistresses  of  a home  where  they 
can  command  their  time,  joyfully  throw  all  the  sO'called  ‘ scientific 
compositions,'  which  they  have  learned,  to  the  winds.” 

“ Music  only  shows  itself  divine  to  us,  when  it  carries  us  out  of 
ourselves  into  an  idealized  state  of  susceptibility.  A musician  who 
can  not  accomplish  this  object  is  nothing  except  a mere  mechanic,  or 
hod -carrier.” 

“The  favorite  ‘effects’ are  for  the  most  part  only  evidences  of 
ignorance,  or  of  a cowardly  desire  to  serve  and  please  every  body. 
Nature  does  not  proceed  by  leaps ; and  healthy  feeling  does  not  stray 
about  at  random,  nor  proceed  to  extravagance.  Tbe  favorite  sym- 
phonies,' fantasias,  pot-pourris,  and  so  forth,  are  therefore  often  tbe 
most  ridiculous  things  in  the  world.  There  is  a mysterious  introduc- 
tion ; then  a sudden  volley  of  explosions ; then  an  equally  sudden 
silence ; then  an  unexpected  waltz  movement ; then,  under  the  natural 
excitement  of  such  a passage,  an  equally  appropriate  transition  to  a 
profound  sod  melancholy  movement ; then,  all  at  once,  a furious 
storm ; out  of  the  very  hight  of  the  storm,  after  a brief  pause  of  ex- 
pectation, a passage  of  light  and  fanciful  character;  and  finally,  a sort 
of  hurra,  which  brings  the  whole  piece  to  an  end,  with  a great  shriek 
of  exulting  love.  It  is  true  that  such  stuff  pleases,  but  after  what 
manner  ?” 

“ But  the  worst  evil  of  all  is,  that  under  this  favorite  name  of 
‘effect,’  the  most  destructive  poison  is  inculcated ; namely,  this  very 
same  convulsive,  perverted,  extravagant,  delusive,  crazy  folly,  which 
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stirs  up  everj  thing  eril  in  the  mind^and  tends  to  the  ultimate  utter 
destruction  of  all  true  musical  sense.” 

“If  many  of  our  virtuous  maidens  knew  what  it  is  that  they  so 
often  hear,  or  sing  and  play,  and  for  what  purpose  one  of  our  most 
favorite  performers  has  directly  and  most  cunningly  contrived  many 
of  bis  compositions,  they  would  be  sickened  with  shame  and 
mortification.” 

“U  is  not  enough  to  astonish  with  agility  of  finger,  nor  with  exe- 
cuting in  a wonderful  manner  what  amounts  to  nothing  at  all.  What 
should  be  done  is,  to  make  our  sense  of  hearing  a medium  of  enra])- 
turing  us,  without  regard  to  the  existence  of  mechanical  difficulties  in 
the  music  which  gives  the  delight.  It  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  in 
traveling  exhibitors  of  musical  skill,  that  in  Order,  in  their  rapid 
transit  to  choose  what  shall  be  most  certain  to  produce  an  effect  on 
their  audience,  they  execute  their  most  extrav.agant  music,  and  almost 
nothing  else; ’for  in  like  manner  the  publfc  would  much  rather  see  a 
rope-dancer  stand  on  his  bead,  than  to  see  him  aepresent  the  ra<«t 
ideally  beautiful  attitudes  by  easy  and  graceful  movements.  Hut  it  is 
a bitterly  provoking  thing  that  everywhere  time,  money,  and  health, 
are  squandered  in  learning  what  is  empty  and  without  significance; 
an<l  that  in  the  struggle  to  execute  eapriccios,  the  art  of  executing 
simple  music  in  a spiritecl,  tender,  and  song-like  manner,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  There  is  but  one  encouraging  circumstance, 
namely : that  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  childishness  and  caprice, 
these  tormenting  studies  are  usually  given  up  ; and  that  those  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  learn  in  their  youth  affecting,  i>leasing, 
elevating  melodics,  continue  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  them 
even  to  the  extremest  age.” 

I sincerely  hope  that  these  extracts  may  induce  some  who  may  not 
have  read  Thibaut’s  book,  to  peruse  it 

After  Thibaut,  one  of  the  most  useful  authors  in  this  department 
is  Wintcrfeld,  who  devoted  fifty  years  of  persevering  labor  to  the 
attainment  of  the  most  distinguished  musical  culture  and  of  the  most 
comprehensive  historical  knowledge ; and  whose  valuable  historical 
writings  have  thrown  new  light  upon  ancient  masters  and  master- 
pieces, some  of  them  entirely  forgotten ; such  for  instance,  as  the 
talented  Eckard.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  with  a few  exceptions  is  so  poor  in  productive  musical  com- 
posers, may  apply  all  its  powers  to  the  reproduction  of  those  ancient 
masterpieces,  and  to  their  adequate  execution. 

7.  Pictorial  Art.  Drawing. 

We  have  already  laid  it  down,  that  girls  ought,  as  much  as  possible, 
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to  be  kept  from  bearing,  reading,  singing,  or  playing  any  thing  ugly 
or  bad.  To  tliese  we  add,  that  they  should  not  see  any  such  thing. 

It  is  no  doubt  impossible  to  preserve  them  entirely  from  it ; but  we 
should  not  fail  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  this  end. 

Thus,  we  should  never  have  in  the  bouse  any  ill-lavored  or  ambigpi- 
ous  or  licentious  pictures ; but  should  adorn  them,  so  fisr  as  our  cir- 
cumstances will  admit,  with  pure  and  beautiful  ones;  such  as  will  by 
their  daily  presence  exert  a quiet,  ennobling  influence  to  an  incalcula- 
ble extent.  Parents  who  care  for  such  a purpose,  should  spend  much 
of  the  money  which  they  lay  out  for  costly  furniture  to  adorn  their 
rooms,  for  those  much  nobler  decorations,  good  engravings  and 
lithographs. 

Children  are  very  early  given  picture-books,  in  examining  and 
illuminating  which,  they  find  an  absorbing  amusement.  In  former 
times,  the  pictures  in  these  have  usually  been  extremely  ugly,  even  so 
that  it  could  scarcely  6e  perceived  what  they  represented ; altliougk 
the  vivid  fancy  of  the  children  seemed  to  find  no  difficulty  in  deci- 
phering them.  But  at  the  present  time,  we  owe  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  artists  of  Munich,  who  have  not  disdained  to  publish  beautiful 
picture-books.  These  contain  correct  and  vivid  representaUons  of 
beasts,  Alpine  scenery,  hunting,  trades,  heroic  scenes,  Ac.;  and  the 
most  laughable  illustrations  of  stories,  like  MQnchhausen’s  “ Travels” 

“ The  Father,  Son  and  Ass,”  Ac.  The  pictures  of  Richter  and  Poed 
are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  children ; their  delightful,  innocent 
little  boys  and  girls;  Prince  Eugene  storming  Belgrade,  drinking 
Reutlinger  wine,  Ac. 

If  there  are  any  remarkable  works  of  art  at  their  places  of  resi- 
dence, such  as  churches,  palaces,  galleries  of  paintings,  Ac.,  girls 
should  be  from  an  early  age  accustomed  to  find  pleasure  in  them.  I 
know  from  ray  own  experience  how  deep  and  permanent  are  the  im- 
pressions which  works  of  art  make  upon  children’s  minds.  Born  in 
Worlitz,  where  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Dessau  are 
situated,  I was,  while  a boy,  there  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  the  castle 
and  other  buildings,  fine  pictures,  engravings  and  statues ; and  now  , 
in  my  age,  they  all  yet  remain  vividly  before  my  mind.  And  this 
habitude  of  my  juvenile  years  was  in  the  nature  of  a preparation  for 
my  subsequent  studies  of  the  mure  important  galleries  of  pictures  and 
antiques. 

When  seeing  works  of  art  for  the  first  time  in  the  company  of 
girls,  it  is  best  to  avoid  most  carefully  giving  a too  hasty  opinion  upon 
them.  A siient  and  unafifected  examination  of  the  objects, 

“ Forgetting  itself  and  the  world,  and  living  in  the  works  only,”  • 
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13  tlie  only  proper  moJe  of  observing  them  ; and  this  admits  of  no 
interruption.  All  have  heard  that  affected  admiration  and  that  most 
pompous  and  foolish  assumption  of  criticism,  which  are  so  frequent 
in  picture  galleries.  Ladies  look  at  Raphael’s  great  masterpiece 
without  either  love  or  devotion,  and  only  long  cnongh  to  think  out 
some  opinion  upon  it,  which  shall  be  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of 
all  intelligent  judges,  and  thus  more  piquant ; though  it  is  in  fact, 
both  stupid  and  stupidly  bold.  They  observe,  for  instance,  “ That 
foot  is  quite  niis-drawn.  Is  that  meant  for  St.  John  ? For  my  part  I 
never  could  see  why  they  make  such  a disturbance  about  Raphael. 
I think  Van  der  Werf  is  much  superior?”  I am  not  exaggerating; 
such  opinions  are  really  heard. 

1 do  not  of  course  mean  that  old  and  young  should  all  be  silent 
about  the  works  of  art  which  they  see.  It  would  be  well  to  express 
without  restraint  the  6rst  impression  which  they  make  upon  the 
mind.  But  to  give  a critical  judgment  upon  them  is  quite  another 
thing.  The  sonnets  of  A.  W.  Schlegel,  describing  works  of  great 
masters,  are  much  better  adapted  to  the  minds  of  girls,  than  critical 
judgments  upon  the  same  paintings.  The  lives  of  such  painters  as 
they  like  will  also  have  the  greatest  interest  for  them. 

In  discussing  music,  I spoke  not  only  of  hearing,  but  of  singing 
and  playing.  To  this  active  participation  in  music,  drawing  cor- 
responds in  art  Drawing,  as  practiced  by  girls  and  women,  com- 
monly consists  in  nothing  except  copying  pictures.  I knew  a young 
lady  to  occupy  a whole  half  year  in  copying  one  landscape,  the 
original  of  which,  which  her  own  work  did  not  equal  in  value,  she 
could  have  bought  for  a thaler.*  An  English  proverb  says,  “Time  is 
money.”  This  lady — to  hazard  a criticism  of  a somewhat  unchivalric 
nature — had  earned,  by  six  months’  labor  of  the  most  drudging  kind, 
almost  one  thaler.  But  this  time,  wasted  in  useless  mechanical  copy- 
ing, she  could  certainly  have  expended  to  better  advantage  upon  her 
housekeeping,  her  children,  and  their  education. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  the  study  of  drawing  by  girls  ? 

First  of  all,  one  which  will  probably  be  little  valued  by  the  over- 
educated, they  should  learn  to  draw  for  domestic  purposes.  Tliey 
should  bo  able  to  sketch  the  chair  which  she  wishes  the  cabinet- 
maker to  make ; to  draw  for  the  mason  a sufficient  plan  and  sketch 
of  a cooking-apparatus  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  but  which  has 
been  proved  successful  elsewhere ; and  so  on.  She  should  be  able  to 
draws  birds,  dogs,  riders,  houses,  Ac.,  for  the  children ; who  will  take 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  observing  how  it  is  done,  and  in  trying  to 

* * About  wv«nt7-flTe 
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draw  the  same  thing,  or  others.  Girls  need  to  know  how  to  draw 
flowers  and  embroidety  patterns ; and,  if  they  have  a talent  for  it,  to 
sketch  beautiful  landscapes,  or  buildings,  when  traveling. 

Instruction  in  drawing  ought,  according  to  these  views,  to  aim  at 
securing  to  the  pupil  the  habit  of  clearly  and  correctly  seeing,  and 
truly  and  elegantly  representing  what  she  sees ; it  must  train  both 
eye  and  band.  The  teacher  should  use  special  pains  with  drawing 
after  nature ; and  should  treat  copying  rather  as  a mere  technical 
practice.  Such  instruction,  and  above  all  the  serious  and  careful 
study  of  the  works  of  great  masters,  will  train  girls  to  a love  of  what 
is  beautiful  and  good,  and  to  a dislike  of  what  is  ugly  and  bad.  This 
love  and  dislike  will  have  a great  influence  even  upon  their  daily 
domestic  life.  Their  eye,  well  trained,  will  instantly  detect  every- 
thing inappropriate  or  tasteless,  and  every  wrong  arrangement  about 
them  ; and  will  not  permit  them  to  rest  until  the  faults  are  corrected. 

8.  Natural  sciences. 

I have  already  discussed  the  modes  in  which  these  should  not  bo 
taught,  which,  however,  are  unfortunately  tliose  most  commonly 
practiced.* 

Botany — if  the  term  does  not  too  strongly  imply  the  methods  of 
the  schools,  and  the  masculine  mode  of  study — is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  girls.  Science,  I have  already  observed,  seeks  principally  truth ; 
but  art,  beauty.  While  the  botanist  endeavors  to  establish  as  cor- 
rectly jnd  completely  as  possible  the  idea  of  the  species  Rose,  the 
painter  tries  to  present  his  ideal  of  a Rosa  centi/olla;  and  the  poet 
leads  us,  through  the  gardens  of  poetry,  to  roses  of  unimaginable 
beauty. 

It  will  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  girls  should  be  trained  much 
more  in  the  artist’s  direction  tlian  in  that  of  the  botanist  This  is 
indicated  by  their  own  tendency  to  paint  and  embroider  flowers.  It 
seems  quite  unnatural  to  every  man  of  plain  sense,  to  see  teachers  of 
girls,  with  a pedantic  and  wooden  stiffness  which  makes  them  look  as 
if  they  thought  nobody  but  themselves  had  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  pulling  roses  and  lilies  to  pieces,  even  to  their  most 
minute  parts,  and  making  their  pupils  describe  them  in  the  technical 
terms  of  the  botanist.  Girls  ought  not  to  look  at  flowers  with  the 
destroying  eyes  of  the  botanist,  armed  with  his  microscope,  but  with 
the  eyes  of  a sensitive  flower-painter.  It  is  that  love  of  flowers 
which  makes  girls  cultivate  them  carefully,  and  watch  their  ^owth 
from  germination  to  seed-gathering,  which  is  delightful. 

Similar  to  this  love  of  flowers,  is  a girl’s  kindly  cherishing  of 
domestic  animals ; lambs,  fowls,  doves.  And  here,  in  like  manner, 

**  American  Journal  ^ Educaticnf'’  Vol  VUI.f  p 123. 
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tliey  should  not  be  confined  to  descriptions  of  genera  and  species,  but 
should  acquire  a detailed  personal  knowledge  of  all  these  animals,  their 
peculiarities  and  family  habits.  Caged  birds  in  towns,  however  care- 
fully cherished,  are  but  a poor  substitute  for  the  domestic  animals  of 
the  country)  and  the  free  nightingales  and  finches  and  larks  of  the 
woods  and  fields. 

The  sober,  strict,  and  mathematically  governed  realm  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  may  at  first  seem  quite  unadapted  to  girls.  But  we 
forget  that  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  precious  stones  are  the  delight 
of  their  eyes ; and  that  work  in  metal  also  pleases  them,  not  only  by 
beauty  of  form,  but  by  the  attractive  brilliancy  of  the  substance  of 
the  metal  itself. 

9.  Instmclion  in  history  * 

History  is  taught,  as  we  have  seen,  even  in  educational  institutions 
for  men,  on  very  different  principles;  and  it  will  bo  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  come  to  a general  agreement  upon  the  mode  most  proper  for 
teaching  it  to  girls.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  lower  the  dignity  of 
history,  by  making  it  the  subject  of  a mere  leisure  conversation  ; and 
also,  to  avoid  all  that  pedantic  character  so  repulsive  to  the  feminine 
character.  A course  of  historical  instruction  which  treats  with  equal 
indifference  of  all  people’s  and  all  periods,  carries  the  pupil  straight 
on  through  thick  and  thin,  and  then  at  the  end  requires  that  all  this 
waste  stuff  shall  be  preserved  in  the  memory,  is  out  of  the  question 
for  girls,  and  indeed  for  boys  either.  But  further:  while  every  man 
who  pursues  any  of  the  more  elevated  callings,  must  possess  jiist  such 
a thoroughly  impressed  knowledge  of  the  career  of  the  most  im- 
portant nations,  it  would  be  a great  error  to  require  the  same  of  a 
woman.  To  represent  the  different  characters  of  the  three  chief 
periods  of  the  Peloponnessian  war,  may  be  a very  proper  subject  for 
an  examination  for  a doctor’s  degree,  and  might  not  be  too  difficult 
for  the  graduating  examination  of  a gymnasium,  but  as  a theme 
for  a composition  by  a girl,  it  is  an  absurdity.  And  this  is  not  a 
mere  imaginary  example ; it  is  a ea.se  which  actually  occurred  in  a 
German  institution  for  girls,  not  long  ago. 

Such  preposterous  conduct  would  rather  tend  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent man  inclined  to  exclude  the  study  of  history  altogether  from  the 
education  of  girls.  At  least,  he  would  be  quite  ready  to  subscribe  to 
the  general  views  of  Immanuel  Eant,  one  of  the  closest  German 
thinkers  on  female  education,  who  says : “ Never  a cold  and  specula- 
tive instruction ; always  cultivation  of  the  susceptibilities ; and  this 

*Ob  inamietloD  In  feofnphj  I refer  to  (he  prtrloue  chapter  under  that  title ; wMrh  ap> 
pUea  both  to  bo^a  and  glrla,  with  a (ew  easitx  tUaUnguIcbed  cxeeptlona.  VoL  Ylll.,  p.  111. 
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as  fiir  as  possible  ia  a mode  adapted  to  the  cbaracteristics  of  the  sex. 
Such  a kind  of  instruction  is  rare,  because  it  requires  talent,  experi- 
ence, and  a heart  full  of  feeling ; but  women  may  well  dispense  with 
every  other  kind.” 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  prevail  respecting  what  edu- 
cation is  appropriate  for  the  female  sex,  it  will  certainly  be  admitted 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  susceptibilities,  of  the  feelings,  of  the  sense 
of  what  is  great  and  noble,  should  be  the  end  proposed  in  tlie  educa- 
tion of  girls;  and  not  cramming  the  memory.  They  receive  no 
advantage  from  mere  forced  impressions  on  the  memory.  It  would 
be  much  better  to  restrict  the  matters  to  be  learned  by  rote,  to  some 
twelve  or  twenty  names  and  dates,  between  which  all  the  remaining 
historical  knowledge  acquired  might  arrange  itself  as  if  between 
boundary  stones.  An  error  in  chronology  would  make  a much  bet- 
ter appearance  in  a modest  and  retiring  girl,  than  would  the  least 
appearance  of  an  assumption  of  historical  learning. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  communicating  the  historical  knowl- 
edge which,  according  to  the  foregoing  views,  is  proper  for  female  edu- 
cation, it  would  be  very  easy  to  decide  what  it  should  be,  if  the 
talent  for  judicious,  true  and  vivid  narration  were  actually  so  general 
as  it  would  seem  to  be,  by  the  tenor  of  many  school  programmes  and 
similar  writings.  But  as  a thorough  investigation  will  show  that  the 
case  is  quite  otherwise,  it  will  be  well  to  fix  upon  a few  books  to  be 
used  as  a basis  of  instruction.  What  has  already  been  said  will 
sufficiently  indicate  that  universal  histories  and  coropends  should  not 
be  of  this  number.  However  excellent  they  may  be — and  we  have 
some  excellent  ones — the  method  which  they  follow  is  not  adapted  to 
girls. 

Biblical  history,  and  its  collateral  studies,  pertain  to  religious  in- 
struction. Of  the  other  departments  of  history,  the  German  history 
should  occupy  the  first  rank,  and  Greek  and  Roman  tlie  second.  As 
for  a German  history  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  no  such  exists  cither  for  men  or  women.  The  larger 
work  of  Kohlrausch  gives  a lively  and  vivid  general  view  of  it.  For 
Greece  and  Rome,  I would  recommend  the  appropriate  portions  of 
L.  Roth’s  “ Compendiout  View."*  And  in  connection  with  both, 
appropriate  portions  from  our  most  eminent  historians  should  be  read. 
For  the  most  anenent  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  Persians,  very 
little  time  will  suffice.  And  in  like  manner  the  subject  of  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology  should  be  restricted  to  the  most  indispensable 
portions.  The  Greek  legends  may  be  learned  from  Gustav  Scbwab'f 

* **Oedi^»/i4r 
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Trell-known  work.  After  this,  they  would  listen  with  interest  to 
Homer,  so  far  as  he  is  suitable  for  them.  And  they  might  some- 
what in  the  same  way  be  made  acquainted  with  our  own  Nibelungen 
Lied. 

It  is  of  course  of  the  greatest  service  to  young  girls,  to  be  familiar 
with  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  chief  models  of  female  excellence. 
But  if  they  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  become  influenced  by  the 
excessive  compliments  which  many  well-meant  books  on  these  subjects 
are  accustomed  to  heap  upon  the  female  sex,  the  benefit  derived  will 
be  less.  . 

10.  Manual  labor. 

A child  should  never  be  entirely  unemployed,  even  during  the  first 
five  or  six  yean  of  its  life.  As  long  as  a little  girl  keeps  herself  busy 
in  her  various  plays,  with  her  dolls,  in  looking  at  pictures,  in  running 
about,  dec.,  so  that  she  is  never  without  occupation,  and  does  not  say 
“ I don’t  know  what  to  do,”  so  long  she  should  be  allowed  to  play 
just  as  she  pleases,  except  tliat  she  should  be  prevented  from  playing 
such  games  as  may  be  dangerous  either  to  body  or  mind.  But  as 
soon  as  the  mother  observes  that  continual  play  is  no  lunger  satis- 
factory to  the  little  girl,  that  she  is  sometimes  at  a loss  for  occupation, 
she  must  contrive  all  manner  of  little  occupations  for  her,  to  prevent 
any  such  vacant  momenta.  She  might  ^ve  her  a horse-hair  and  some 
beads,  not  too  small,  and  of  various  colors,  and  show  her  how  to  string 
them ; or  she  may  draw  on  a card  a star  or  a cross  in  pencil,  then 
pierce  the  pattern  with  holes  with  an  embroidering  needle,  and  show 
the  child  how  to  sew  through  them  with  different  colored  threads. 
Such  easy  kinds  of  work,  of  which  there  are  many,  and  which  per- 
mit the  children  to  see  clearly  what  they  are  doing,  afford  them  far 
more  pleasure  from  their  industry  than  mere  knitting,  which  is  com- 
monly the  first  thing  taught,  and  which  soon  wears  out  children’s 
patience,  and  hurts  their  little  fingers.  It  will  be  better  to  let  tbe 
knitting  wait  a little  longer,  until  such  other  occupations  as  those  just 
mentioned  have  somewhat  developed  the  habit  of  industry.  These 
occupations,  it  is  true,  do  not  produce  any  valuable  result ; they  only 
keep  the  little  ones  employed. 

All  girls,  of  whatever  condition,  should  learn  knitting  and  sewing. 
When  a little  older,  they  should  be  taught  to  sew  all  sorts  of  linen 
with  entire  neatness,  and  to  knit  their  own  stockings  well.  If  girls 
gain  skill  in  these  sorts  of  work,  they  will  by  that  means  become 
capable  of  artistic  and  ornamental  kinds  of  work,  which  they  should 
however  be  only  permitted  to  practice  in  the  intervals  of  their 
ordinary  domestic  labor,  and  as  a reward  for  industry.  It  will  be 
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found  that  girls  will  take  much  more  interest  in  learning  bow  to  do 
ornamental  work,  when  it  is  allowed  them  as  a recreation  from  their 
regular  sewing,  than  when  it  is  required  of  them. 

No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  time  of  beginning  to 
teach  handiwork  to  little  girls ; because  they  develop  so  diSerenlly. 
But  to  go  without  learning  to  sew  and  knit  should  be  as  much  out  ol 
the  question  as  to  omit  learning  to  read. 

If  a girl  should  appear  to  be  destitute  of  any  natural  liking  for 
female  handiwork,  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  her  to  like 
it  by  showing  her  how  to  make  clothes  for  her  dolls,  and  afterwards 
by  employing  her  in  making  them  for  the  poor.  Poor  children  might 
be  brought  to  her,  or  she  might  be  told  of  such  who  need  clothes, 
and  she  might  be  made  to  understand  that  by  making  the  necessary 
effort,  she  might  help  them.  Then  her  mother  might  cut  up  old 
shicts  and  other  garments,  and  let  her  daughter  help  make  them  up 
into  others  for  the  poor  children.  She  might  also  teach  her  to  knit 
stockings  for  the  little  feet  which  she  sees  naked. 

As  another  means  of  giving  a little  girl  a taste  for  sewing  and 
knitting,  she  might  be  influenced  by  a wish  to  prepare  something 
pretty  for  a birthday  present  to  her  father.  If  the  plan  succeeds, 
pains  must  be  taken  to  keep  up  her  satisfaction  in  work  of  the  kind,  es- 
pecially by  taking  advantage  of  any  further  occasions.  In  such  manage- 
ment, each  child  must  be  influenced  as  its  peculiarities  may  require. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  girls  should  acquire  enough  skill  in 
work  of  an  artistic  kind,  to  be  able  to  do  whatever  pertains  to  the 
tasteful  adornment  of  a room  or  a dress;  but  such  work  should  not 
consume  too  much  time  or  money ; and  must  not  be  pushed  to  too 
high  a degree  of  artistic  accomplishment.  It  has  often  grieved  me 
to  see  a poor  child  straining  its  eyes  and  sitting  bent  over  its  em- 
broidering, to  work  with  her  needle  a little  landscape  or  a picture  of 
the  Madonna,  of  which  a much  better  copperplate  could  be  bought 
for  less  money  than  the  silk  cost  for  the  embroidering.  And  my 
feelings  have  been  the  same  to  see  girls  working  long  and  hard  with 
a crochet  or  netting  needle,  to  make  a few  yards  of  lace  which  could 
be  bought  much  cheaper  and  prettier  at  the  shop. 

It  is  very  useful  to  have  girls  learn  to  make  their  own  clothes,  if 
only  that  they  may  afterwards  be  able  to  teach  others  to  do  so. 

I have  already  stated  how  a more  intellectual  employment  may 
very  well  be  combined  with  such  mechanical  work. 

IX.  SPOCATIOM  OF  OISLS  IN  THE  COnUTET. EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  OIRLa. 

What  has  been  said  thus  £sr,  has  had  reference  principally  to  fami- 
lies living  in  a city.  The  condition  of  families  in  the  country  is  very 
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different.  A teacher  competent  to  instruct  little  girls  in  their  ele- 
mentary studies  can  be  found  in  almost  every  village ; but  there  is 
more  than  one  reason  against  sending  girls  to  a village  school. 

If  a motlier  is  at  the  head  of  a very  large  country  household, 
without  servants  enough  to  enable  her  to  find  time  to  instruct  her 
daughters,  or  if  she  is  actually  not  competent  to  the  task,  1 would 
advise  her  to  take  into  her  house  some  educated  German  young 
woman,  as  her  assistant  in  the  education  of  her  daughters.  But  even 
then  she  is,  as  a mother,  bound  to  take  as  large  a part  in  the  work  as 
is  possible.  In  a very  respectable  family  known  to  me,  such  a Ger- 
man governess  was  at  the  same  time  trained  by  the  mother  to  the 
duties  of  a mistress  of  a household ; and  was,  indeed,  on  the  footing 
rather  of  an  oldest  daughter  than  of  a governess. 

It  is  always  better,  unless  there  is  some  absolute  necessity  in  the 
case,  to  employ  such  a female  assistant  at  home,  than  to  send  daugh- 
ters to  girls’  schools;  which  takes  them  away  from  the  domestic 
circle  where  God  meant  them  to  live,  and  out  of  the  sight  of  their 
parents.  I may  repeat  here  what  I said  in  regard  to  infant  schoob : 
" The  bond  of  affection  which  connects  the  members  of  a family  is  at 
the  present  time  continually  slackening.  Father,  mother,  children, 
each  have  their  own  views,  and  follow  their  own  paths.  Every  thing 
which  aids  in  this  unfortunate  dissolution  and  scattering  of  families 
should  be  carefully  avoided." 

I shall  be  asked.  Do  you  then  reject  all  schools  for  girls ! No ; it 
is  unfortunately  true  in  too  many  cases  that  a substitute  for  home 
education  must  be  had ; and  that  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
to  intrust  a daughtej  to  such  an  institution.  And  any  one  having  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  such  a necessity  will  be  ready  to  thank 
God  for  the  existence  of  those  noble  women  who  are  willing  to  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  tlie  laborious  task  of,  as  far  as  possible,  filling  the 
place  of  th“ir  mothers  to  orphaned  daughters.  There  is  a like  neces- 
sity where  the  mother  is  very  ill  and  suffering,  or  disordered  in  mind, 
and  the  daughters  not  grown  up.  In  such  cases,  Christian  institu- 
tions for  the  poor  lost  children  are  of  infinite  advantage.  By  this  I 
mean,  institutions  so  penetrated  and  sanctified  by  Christianity  as 
every  household  ought  to  be ; without  misusing  their  religion  merely 
as  a signboard,  or  teaching  their  pupils  a gloomy  seriousness  of 
demeanor  and  pietbdc  habits  of  speech,  as  if  these  were  the  signs  of 
true  faith.* 

While  therefore  I gratefully  acknowledge  the  necessity  and  the 

*8uRh  an  inttUuiion  It  the  well  knowo  and  excellent  one  of  mjr  dear  friend^  AofQtle  Teecb> 
ner,  at  WalJeuburg,  in  Sileeik 
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blessing  of  good  schools  for  girls,  as  a substitute  for  home  education, 

I mbst  still  repeat — 

“Only  so  far  would  we  adhere  strictly  to  principles  and  rules, 
especially  the  fundamental  laws  of  divine  and  human  order,  as  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  so  estranged  from  them  and  accustomed 
to  our  substitutes  as  at  last  to  think  these  absolutely  right.  We 
would  rather  use  all  possible  means  to  aid  in  re-establishing  those 
ancient  and  obsolete  laws,  and  a pious  and  honorable  family  life.” 

X.  aiCKKATIOin. 

When  I wished  that  every  mother  might  devote  as  much  of  her 
time  as  possible  to  occupations  with  her  daughters,  I could  not  of 
course  include  those  ladies  who  are  accustomed  to  spend  their  morn- 
ings in  making  and  receiving  visits,  and  several  times  a week  to  attend 
tea-parties  and  other  such  as.semblies ; so  that  regard  must  be  had 
not  only  to  the  time  consumed  in  these  employments,  but  to  that  ex- 
pended in  the  toilette  (I  designedly  use  the  French  term). 

Such  a mother  wastes  the  hours  which  would  be  pleasantest  and 
most  valuable  for  her  children ; and  her  evening  amusements  even 
prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  day  by  the  whole  family  together, 
parents,  children  and  servants,  by  a short  and  simple  family  prayer. 
While  their  mother  is  away  at  her  evening  parties,  the  little  children 
have  to  be  put  to  bed  by  strangers’  hands ; although  it  is  eminently 
the  mother’s  duty  to  hear  them  say  their  prayers  and  to  give  them  a 
last  blessing  before  they  go  to  sleep.  And  the  older  children  lose 
their  pleasantest  evening  hours ; which  their  mother  could  spend  more 
quietly  and  uninterruptedly  among  them,  than  any  others  of  the 
day. 

Accordingly,  the  plan  of  bringing  up  children,  which  wo  are  sug- 
gesting, would  require  the  sacrifice  of  such  amusements  as  these;  but 
not  that  of  the  best  kind  of  social  enjoyment,  which  is  certainly  to  be 
found  in  a happy  family  life.  Tlie  little  children  should,  at  least  in 
the  winter,  go  to  bed  at  si.x  o’clock ; and  the  other  girls  should,  until 
they  have  grown  up,  go  to  bed  at  eight,  and  get  up  early.  Then  the 
parents  and  their  grown-up  children  will  have  the  whole  evening  for 
that  relaxation  from  their  day’s  labors,  which  is  quite  necessary;  and 
they  m.ay  either  spend  it  at  home  with  any  friends  who  come  to  see  , 
them,  or  in  visiting  the  families  of  other  friends.  This  is  the  time 
for  conversation,  music  and  reading.  The  father  may  read  aloud  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare,  Ac.;  and 
particularly  such  as  the  girls  ought  not  to  read  for  themselves,  because 
they  contain  passages  which  should  be  omitted. 
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For  a mother  who  spends  the  whole  day  in  her  sacred  and  often 
fatiguing  duty,  such  an  interval  of  relaxation  is  not  only  permissible, 
but_necessary.  If  she  works  and  cares  and  labors  straight  on  until 
she  goes  to  sleep,  she  can  not  wake  up  next  morning  refreshed  and 
cheerful  and  ready  to  return  to  her  work.  This  can  only  be  possible 
by  means  of  such  an  interruption  in  her  hours  of  labor.  A housewife 
who  labors  without  any  interval,  who  has  no  free  hours  for  intellectual 
pleasure  or  friendly  intercourse,  becomes  a mere  drudge,  and  will 
soon  be  incapable  of  any  vivid  mental  influence  upon  her  daughters. 

Every  winter’s  day  should  also  have  its  evening  relaxation ; which 
may  in  spring  and  summer  include  walks,  in  which  the  whole  family 
should  take  part 

Besides  these  modes  of  enjoyment  and  intercourse,  the  mother  may, 
as  soon  as  she  is  no  longer  kept  at  home  by  little  children,  visit  with 
her  family  pleasant  localities  and  cities  rich  in  works  of  art.  They 
will  return,  rich  in  mental  pictures  and  pleasant  experiences,  mentally 
strengthened  and  stimulated ; and  will  afterwards  often  and  with 
pleasure  look  back  to  these  delightful  days. 

Such  a family  life  as  I have  depicted,  is  so  beautiful  and  so  rich  in 
true  and  innocent  pleasure — pleasure  which  so  many  seek  in  vain  by 
means  of  diversions  incessant  and  restless,  unsatisfactory  and  often  at 
variance  with  pure  morality — that  it  most  bountifully  rewards  the 
care  and  pains  of  a conscientious  mother. 

XI.  CONCLVUOS. 

The  subject  thus  far  discussed  has  forced  me  to  go  into  the  examina- 
tion of  many  details.  But  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  discuss  all  of 
them.  If  twice  as  many  had  been  mentioned,  any  experienced 
mother  could  suggest  many  points  which  still  required  explanation. 
But  it  has  been  seen  that  these  details  had  not  always  been  classified 
by  any  system,  and  their  single  cases  brought  together  under  general 
rules;  and  indeed,  that  mothers,  for  whom  the  discussion  is  designed, 
do  not  find  satisfaction  in  general  rules  and  universal  principles,  but 
want  advice  for  particular  cases. 

I shall  add  a few  words  on  a subject  with  which  I began,  namely, 
family  life. 

In  these  present  sorrowful  times,  we  look  about  on  all  sides  for 
help  and  salvation  from  our  condition  of  moral  and  political  corrup- 
tion. Many  are  seeking  such  help,  especially  in  reforms  and  renova- 
tions of  church  and  state  ; and  are  hoping  that  the  regeneration  of 
these  two,  may  bring  new  life,  blessing,  and  health,  to  all  the  lesser 
spheres  of  life  which  they  include.  But  my  own  belief,  on  the  con- 
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trarj,  is,  thift  it  is  from  the  smallest  of  ail  these  spheres,  the  familj, 
that  new  life,  blessing  and  health,  must  come,  to  church  and  state ; 
that  both  state  and  church,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  forms  of  their 
organization,  must  be  mere  forms,  quite  empty,  or  at  most  imper- 
fectly filled'  out,  as  long  as  the  families  which  constitute  them  remain 
corrupt. 

Nor  can  such  families  themselves,  such  unhealthy  and  corrupt 
members  of  state  and  church,  reach  a condition  of  real  prosperity, 
until  they  rid  themselves  of  the  same  corruption ; and  least  of  all, 
can  good  results  be  hoped  for,  if  that  corruption  still  remains,  from 
the  education  of  girls,  which  is  a matter  so  entirely  included  in  and 
depending  upon  the  family. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  me,  as  upon  every  one  who  under- 
takes to  write  upon  female  education,  to  state  openly  and  truthfully 
the  darker  side  of  our  family  life ; and  to  give  the  best  advice  in  my 
power,  for  its  improvement. 

I know  well,  and  feel  deeply  how  great  a responsibility  rests  upon 
him  who  dares  to  give  counsel  about  education.  A woe  is  denounced 
upon  him  who  ofiends  even  one  of  the  little  ones.  May  such  offense 
he  far  from  this  book,  and  may  it  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
young. 

And  finally ; it  is  my  most  heartfelt  desire  that  God  may  grant 
that  Christian  purity  and  piety,  the  training  of  children  “in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,”  and  with  these  the  peace  of 
God  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  may  return  to  the  homes  of  both 
high  and  low. 
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Sir  James  Mackiktobu  thus  writes  in  bis  Journal,  after  devotiDg 
a fortnight  (at  intervals)  to  Madame  de  Sevigu^^s  Letters : 

POUTS  CONVERSATlOy  AND  rAMlLIAB  LETTERS. 

When  a woman  of  feeling,  fancy,  and  accomplishment  has  learned  to  con- 
Terse  with  case  and  grace,  from  long  intercourse  wiili  the  most  polished  so- 
cle^, and  when  she  writes  as  she  speaks,  she  most  write  letters  as  they  ought 
to  be  written;  if  she  has  acquired  ju»t  as  much  habitual  correctness  as  is  re- 
concilable with  the  air  of  negligence.  A moment  of  enthusia.sm,  a burst  of 
feeling,  a Hash  of  eloquence  may  be  allowed ; but  the  intercourse  of  society, 
either  in  conversation  or  in  letters,  allows  no  more.  Though  interdicted  from 
the  long-continued  use  of  elevated  language,  they  are  not  w’ithout  a resource. 
There  is  a part  of  language  *which  is  disdained  by  the  pedant  or  the  declaimer, 
and  which  both,  if  they  knew  its  difficulty,  would  dread ; it  is  formed  of  the 
most  familiar  phrases  and  turn.s,  in  daily  use  by  Uie  generality  of  men,  and  is 
fun  of  energy  and  vivacity,  bearing  upon  It  Ibo  mark  of  those  keen  Bolings 
ond  strong  passions  from  which  it  springs.  It  is  the  employment  of  such 
phra.ses  wliicli  produces  what  may  l>e  called  colloquial  eloquence.  C<mversa* 
tion  and  letters  may  be  thus  raised  to  any  degree  of  animation,  without  de- 
parting from  their  character.  Any  thing  may  bo  said,  if  it  be  spoken  in  tho 
tone  of  society ; the  highest  guests  are  welcome,  if  they  come  in  the  easy  un- 
dress of  tho  club;  the  stronge*<t  metaphor  appears  without  violence,  if  it  is 
familiarly  expressed;  and  w*e  the  more  easily  catch  the  w’armest  feeling,  if  we 
perceive  timt  it  is  intentionally  lowered  in  cxpivssion,  cut  of  condescvtih^iou  to 
our  calmer  temper.  It  is  thus  that  hnrangao  and  declamations,  the  last  proof 
of  bad  taste  and  bad  manners  in  conversation,  arc  avoidc^l,  while  the  fancy  and 
the  heart  find  tho  means  of  pouring  furtli  all  their  stores.  To  meet  tliis  de- 
spised part  of  language  in  a polished  dress,  and  producing  all  tho  effi'cts  of  w'it 
and  eloquence,  is  a constant  source  of  agreeable  surprise.  Tliis  is  increased 
when  B few  bolder  and  higher  w'oi-ds  are  happily  wrought  into  tho  texture  of 
this  familiar  eloquence.  To  find  what  seems  so  unlike  author-craft  in  a book, 
raises  the  pleM.Mlng  astonishment  to  its  higlicat  degree. 

Letters  must  not  be  on  a subjc*ct.  Lady  Mao'  Wortley’s  letters  on  her  Jour- 
ney to  (l!on^tantinople,  are  an  admirable  book  of  travels;  but  thi»y  are  not  let- 
ters. A meeting  to  diacusa  a question  of  science  is  not  conversation ; nor  are 
papers  written  to  another,  to  inform  or  discuss  letters.  Conversation  is  relax- 
ation, not  business,  and  must  never  ap|»ear  to  bo  occ*upation;  nor  must  letters. 
Judging  from  my  ow’o  mind,  I am  satisfied  of  tho  falsehood  of  the  common  no- 
tion, that  tliese  letters  owe  their  principal  interest  to  the  nnecdoteaof  tho  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  A very  small  part  of  the  letters  consist  of  such  amH-dotes. 
Tliose  who  read  them  with  this  idea,  must  complain  of  too  much  Grignaii.  I 
may  now  own  that  I was  a little  tired  during  the  two  first  volumes:  I was  not 
quite  clmnned  and  bewitched  till  the  middle  of  the  collection,  where  there  are 
fewer  anecdotes  of  the  great  and  famous.  I felt  that  tlie  fascination  grew  as  I 
became  a member  of  the  Sevigne  family;  it  arose  from  the  history  of  the  im- 
mortal mother  and  the  adored  dnugiiUr,  and  it  increased  as  I knew  them  in 
more  minute  demil ; just  as  my  tears  in  the  dying  chamber  of  Clarissa  dcpcmi 
on  my  having  m often  drank  lea  with  her  in  those  early  volumea,  which  are  so 
audiiciously  called  dull  by  the  profane  vulgar.  I do  not  preUmd  to  say  that 
they  do  not  owe  some  secondary  interest  to  the  illustrious  age  in  which  they 
were  written;  but  this  depends  merely  on  its  tendency  to  heighten  the  dig- 
nity of  llio  lioroine,  and  to  make  us  lake  a warmer  concern  in  persons  who 
W'cro  the  friends  of  those  celebrated  men  and  women,  who  are  familiar  to  us 
from  our  childhood. 

I onco  thought  of  illustrating  my  notions  by  numerous  examples  from  ' La 
Sevigm'-.'  The  stylo  of  Madame  do  Sevigno  is  evidently  copied,  not  only  by 
lier  worshiper,  Walpole,  but  even  by  Gray;  who,  notwithstanding  tlio  extra- 
ordinary merits  of  liis  matter,  has  the  double  stlfifness  of  uu  imitator,  and  of  a 
college  recluse. 
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UETTEBS  OX  THB  BDCCATION  OP  H18  CBILDKEX. 

Sib  Thomas  Mobe — who,  as  meml>cr  ami  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Chancellor  of  England,  and  in  other  positions  of  trust 
and  magistracy,  proved  himself  eminently  fit,  incorruptible,  and  effi- 
cient ; and  as  son,  husband,  father,  neighbor,  and  friend,  was  never 
turpaased  in  the  exercise  of  those  homely,  gmceful,  and  Christian 
qualities  which  make  up  the  happiness  of  home  and  social  life — was 
bom  in  London  in  1480,  and  to  the  everlasting  discredit  of  all  con- 
cerned in  his  trial  and  condemnation,  was  beheaded  July  3,  1535, — 
the  victim  of  the  brutal  lust  and  high-handed  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  following  description  of  the  school,  and  the  views  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  on  the  education  of  his  children*  and  especially  of  his 
daughters,  are  taken  from  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomae  More^  hy  hi*  grand- 
9ony  Cr^rtere  Mare  : 

The  Ilonu  Seincl  cf  Sir  Thoma*  More, 

Hie  school  of  Sir  Thomas  Moro's  children  was  famous  over  the  wiiole 
world ; for  that  their  wits  were  rare,  their  dill^nce  extraordinary,  and  their 
masters  most  excellent  men,  as  above  tlic  rest  Doctor  Clement,  an  excellent 
Grecian  and  physician,  who  was  after-reader  of  thcphvsic-locturc  In  Oxford,  and 
set  out  many  books  of  Icamii^.  After  him  onu  William  Gunnell,  who  read  after 
with  ^reat  praise  in  Camhrid^;  and  besides  these,  one  Drue,  one  Nicholas, 
and  after  ail,  one  Richard  Hart,  of  whose  rare  leaniint;  and  industry  in  this 
behalf,  let  ns  sec  what  may  bo  gathered  out  of  Sir  Thomas's  letters  unto 
them,  and,  first,  to  Mr.  Gunnell,  Uiits: 

ant  THOMAS  MORE  TO  MR.  OtTRKELL. 

1 have  received,  my  dear  Gunnell,  your  letters,  such  as  they  arc  wont  to  be, 
most  elegant,  and  full  of  aflectlon.  Tour  love  towards  my  children  I gather 
by  your  letter;  their  diligence  by  their  own;  for  every  one  of  their  letters 
pleaseth  me  very  much,  yet  most  especially  1 take  joy  to  hear  that  my  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  hath  showed  os  great  modesty  In  her  mother's  absence,  as  any 
one  could  do,  if  she  had  been  In  presence;  let  her  know  that  that  thing  liked 
me  better  than  nil  the  epistles  l^csldes ; for  as  I esteem  learning  which  Is  joined 
with  virtue,  more  than  all  the  treasures  of  kings ; so  what  doth  the  fame  of 
iKjlng  a great  scholar  bring  us,  if  it  bo  severed  from  virtue,  other  than  a 
notorious  and  famous  Infamy,  cs]>ociully  In  a w'oman,  whom  men  will  l>c  ready 
the  more  willingly  to  assail  for  their  learning,  because  It  is  a hard  matter,  and 
argucth  a reproach  to  the  sluggishness  of  a man,  who  w*lU  not  stick  to  lay 
the  fault  of  their  natural  malice  ui>on  the  quality  of  learning,  supposing  that 
their  own  unskilfulncss  by  comparing  it  with  the  vices  of  those  that  are 
lett:*ncd,  sliall  be  accounted  for  virtue ; but  If  any  woman,  on  the  contrary 
part  (as  I hope  and  wish  by  your  own  instnictlon  and  teaching  all  mine  will 
do),  shall  join  many  virtues  of  the  mind  with  a little  skill  of  learning,  I shall 
account  this  more  happiness  than  if  tliey  were  able  to  attain  to  Creesus* 
wealth,  joined  with  the  beauty  of  fair  Helen ; not  becanso  they  were  to  get 
fame  Uicn*by,  although  that  inseparably  followctii  all  virtue,  as  shadow  doth 
the  body,  but  for  that  they  should  obtain  by  this  the  true  reward  of  wisdom, 
which  can  never  be  taken  away,  as  wealth  may,  nor  will  fade  os  beauty  doth, 
because  it  dependeth  of  truth  and  justice,  and  not  of  the  blasts  of  men's 
months,  than  which  nothing  Is  more  foolish,  nothing  more  pernicious ; for  as 
24 
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it  is  the  duty  of  s good  man  to  esdiew  infamy^  so  it  U not  only  the  property 
of  a proud  man,  but  also  of  a wretched  and  ridiculous  man  to  frame  their 
actions  only  for  praise;  for  that  man's  mind  must  needs  be  full  of  unquiet' 
ness,  that  always  wavers  for  fear  of  other  men's  Judgments  between  joy  and 
sadness.  But  amongst  other  the  notable  benefUs  which  learning  boslow  eth 
ut>on  men,  1 account  this  one  of  the  most  profitable,  that  in  getting  of  learn- 
ing, we  look  not  for  praise,  to  be  acconnted  learned  men,  but  only  to  use  it  on 
all  occasions,  which  the  best  of  all  other  Icunied  men,  I mean  the  piiiloso- 
pbers,  tliose  true  moderators  of  men’s  actions,  have  deUvered  unto  us  from 
hand  to  hand,  although  some  of  them  have  abused  their  sciences,  aiming  only 
to  be  accounted  excellent  men  by  the  people.  Thug  have  1 spoken,  iny  Gun- 
nell, soracwliat  the  more  of  the  not  coveting  of  vain  glory.  In  regard  of  those 
words  In  your  letter,  whereby  you  judge  that  the  high  spirit  of  my  daughter 
Margaret's  wit  is  not  to  be  dejected,  M’hcreln  I am  of  the  same  opinion  that 
you  are,  but  I think  (as  I doubt  not  but  you  arc  of  the  same  mind)  tlmt  he 
doth  deject  his  generous  wit,  whosoever  accustometh  himself  to  admire  vain 
and  base  objects,  and  be  ralscth  well  his  spirits,  that  cmbracclh  virtue  and 
true  good.  They  are  base-minded,  Indeed,  that  esteem  the  shadow  of  good 
things  (which  most  men  greedily  snatch  at,  for  want  of  discretion  to  Judge 
true  good  from  apparent),  rather  tlian  the  truth  lUelf.  And,  tljurefore,  seeing 
1 hold  this  the  best  way  for  them  to  walk  In,  I have  not  only  requested  you, 
my  dear  Gunnell,  whom  of  yotirseU  I know  would  have  done  it  out  of  the 
entire  afTcction  you  bear  unto  them;  neither  have  I desired  my  wife  alone, 
whom  her  motherly  piety  by  me  often  and  many  ways  tried,  doUi  stir  them 
up  thereto,  but  also  all  other  my  friends  I have  entreated  many  times  to 
persuade  all  my  children  to  this,  that  avoiding  all  the  gulfs  and  downfal's  of 
pride,  they  walk  through  the  pleasant  meadows  of  modesty,  that  they  never 
be  enamored  of  the  glistening  hue  of  gold  and  silver,  nor  lament  for  tlic  want 
of  those  things  which,  by  error,  they  admire  in  others;  that  they  tldnk  no 
better  of  themselves  for  all  their  costly  trimmings,  nor  any  meaner  for  the 
w’ant  of  Uiem ; not  to  lessen  Uioir  beauty  by  neglecting  it,  which  they  liare  by 
nature,  nor  to  make  it  any  more  by  unseemly  art;  to  think  virtue  tlicir 
chief  happiness,  learning  and  good  qualities  tlie  next,  of  which  Uiose  are  especi- 
ally to  be  learned  which  will  avail  them  most;  that  Is  to  say,  piety  towards 
God,  charity  towards  all  men,  modesty  and  Christian  humility  In  themselves,  by 
which  tlicy  shall  reap  from  God  the  reward  of  an  innocent  life,  by  certain 
confidence  thereof  they  shall  not  need  to  fear  death,  and  in  the  mcaiiwhilo 
enjoying  true  alacrity,  they  sliall  neither  be  puHed  up  with  the  vain  praises  of 
men,  nor  dejected  by  any  slander  of  disgrace ; these  I esteem  the  true  and 
solid  fruits  af  learning;  which,  as  they  happen  not,  I confess  to  all  that  aro 
learned,  so  those  may  easily  attain  them  who  begin  to  study  wiUi  this  intent; 
neither  is  Uu  rc  any  dltfercnco  in  harvest  time,  whether  he  was  man  or  woman 
that  sowed  first  Uic  com ; for  both  of  them  bear  name  of  a reasonable  creature 
equally,  wliose  nature  reason  only  doth  distinguish  from  bmto  beasts,  and, 
tlicrcforc,  I do  not  see  why  learning,  In  like  manner,  may  not  equally  agree 
with  both  sexes;  for  by  it,  reason  is  cultivated,  and  (as  a field)  sowed  with  the 
wholesome  Bcctl  of  good  precepts,  it  bringeth  forth  an  cxcclient  fruit  Hut  if 
the  soil  of  woman's  brain  be  of  its  own  nature  bad,  and  aptcr  to  lK.ar  fcjn 
than  com  (by  wbich  saying  many  do  terrify  women  from  learning),  1 am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  a woman's  wit  is  the  more  diligently  by  good  Instruc- 
tions and  learning  to  be  monured,  to  the  end,  the  defect  of  nutui*e  may  Uo 
redressed  by  industry.  Of  which  mind  were  also  many  wise  and  holy  ancient 
futliers,  os,  to  omit  oUiers,  S.  Illeromc  and  S.  Augustine,  who  not  only 
exhorted  many  noble  matrons  and  honorable  virgins  to  the  getting  of  leuming, 
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but  also  to  further  them  thereto,  they  dilt^ently  expounded  unto  them  many 
hard  places  of  Scriptures ; yea,  wrote  many  letters  unto  tender  maids,  full  of 
so  leamln);,  that  scarcely  our  old  and  p^reatest  professors  of  dlvhiity  can 
well  read  them,  much  less  be  able  to  understand  them  perfectly ; which  Holy  •* 
Saints'  work  you  will  endeavor,  my  learned  GonucU,  of  your  courtesy,  tliat 
my  daughters  may  learn,  whereby  they  may  chiefly  know  what  end  they  ouglit  ^ 
to  have  in  their  learning  to  place  the  fruits  of  tbclr  lalK>r8  In  God,  and  a true 
conscience,  by  w*hlch  it  will  be  easily  brongbt  to  pass,  that  being  at  peace 
wlthiu  themselves,  they  shall  neither  bo  moved  with  praise  of  flatterers,  nor 
the  nipping  follies  of  unlearned  scoffers.  But  metlilnks  I bear  you  reply, 
that  though  these,  my  precepts,  be  true,  yet  are  they  too  strong  and  bard  for 
the  tender  age  of  my  young  wenches  to  hearken  to;  for  what  man,  be  he 
never  so  aged  or  expert  In  any  science,  is  so  constant  or  staid,  that  he  is  not  a 
little  stirred  up  with  the  tickling  vanity  of  glory?  And  for  roy  part,  1 esteem 
that  the  harder  it  Is  to  shake  from  us  tills  plague  of  pride,  so  much  the  more 
ought  every  one  to  endeavor  to  do  It  from  his  very  Infancy.  And  I think 
there  is  no  other  cause  why  this  almost  Inevitable  mlKblef  doUi  stick  so  fast 
in  our  breasts,  but  for  that  It  Is  Ingrafted  In  our  tender  minds,  even  by  our 
nurses,  as  soon  as  we  are  crept  out  of  our  shells ; It  Is  fostered  by  our  masters, 

It  Is  nourished  and  perfected  by  our  parents,  whilst  tliat  noliody  propoundeth 
any  good  thing  to  children,  but  they  presently  bid  them  expect  praise  as  the 
whole  reward  of  virtue;  and  hence  It  Is  that  they  arc  so  mnch  accustomed  to 
esteem  much  of  honor  and  praise,  that  by  seeking  to  please  the  worst,  who  are 
always  the  worst,  they  are  still  ashamed  to  be  good  wlUi  tlie  fewest  That  this 
plague  may  the  farther  be  banished  from  my  children,  I earnestly  desire  that  you, 
my  dear  Gunnell,  their  mother  and  all  their  friends,  wonld  still  sing  tills  song  unto 
them : hammer  it  always  In  their  heads,  and  Inculcate  It  unto  them  upon  all  occa* 
slous,  that  vain  glory  Is  abject  &nd  to  bo  despised ; nelUier  anyildng  to  be 
more  worthy  or  excellent  than  that  humble  modesty,  which  Is  so  much  praised 
byClirist;  the  which  prudent  charity  will  so  guide  and  direct  that  It  wilt 
teach  ns  to  desire  virtue  rather  than  to  upbraid  others  for  tbclr  rices,  and  will 
procure  rather  to  love  them  who  admonish  us  of  our  faults,  Uian  to  hate  them 
for  their  wholesome  counsel.  To  the  obtaining  whereof  nothing  is  more 
available  than  to  read  unto  them  the  wholesome  precepts  of  the  fathers, 
whom  they  know  not  to  be  angry  with  them,  and  they  must  needs  be  vehe* 
mently  moved  with  their  authorities,  because  they  are  venerable  for  Ihclr 
sanctity.  If,  therefore,  yon  read  any  such  tiling  unto  Margaret  and  Elizabeth 
besides  their  lessons  In  Tallust,  for  they  are  of  riper  Judgment,  by  reason  of 
their  age,  than  John  and  Cecily,  yon  shall  make  both  me  and  them  every  day 
more  bound  unto  yon ; moreover,  yon  shall  hereby  procure  my  children  being 
dear  by  nature,  after  this  more  dear  for  learning,  but  by  their  Increase  of  good 
manners,  most  dear  unto  me.  Farewell,  yrom  the  Court  thU  WTiUntti-Iht. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE  TO  HIS  CUILDREN. 

Thomas  More,  to  hie  vhole  Sehool^  emdeth  Oreeiing ; — Behold  how  I have 
found  out  a compendious  way  to  salute  you  all,  and  make  spore  of  time  and 
paper,  which  I most  needs  have  wasted  in  saluting  every  one  of  yon,  partlcu- 
larly  by  your  names,  which  would  be  very  superfluous,  because  yon  arc  all  so 
dear  unto  me,  some  in  one  respect,  some  In  another,  that  I can  omit  none  of 
you  uusalutcd.  Tet  I know  not  whether  there  can  be  any  belter  motive  why  I 
should  love  you  than  because  you  are  scholars,  learning  seeming  to  bind  roc 
more  straltly  unto  you  than  the  nearness  of  blood.  I rejoice,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Drue  Is  returned  safe,  of  whoso  safety  you  know  I was  careful.  If  I 
loved  you  not  so  much,  I should  envy  this,  your  so  groat  happiness  to 
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have  hod  8o  many  great  acholars  for  your  masters.  For  I think  Hr.  Nicholas 
is  with  you  also,  and  that  you  have  learned  of  him  much  astronomy ; so 
that  I hear  you  have  proceeded  so  far  in  this  science  that  you  now  kuow  no£ 
only  tlie  pole-star  or  dog,  and  such  like  of  the  common  constellations,  but 
also  (which  argueih  an  absolute  and  cunning  astronomer)  in  the  chief  planets 
themselves,  you  are  able  to  discern  the  sun  from  the  moon.  Go  forward, 
therefore,  witli  tliis,  your  new  and  admimide  skill,  by  which  you  do  tlius 
climb  up  to  the  stars,  which,  whilst  you  daily  utlmire,  in  the  meanwhile  I 
odnionisli  you  also  to  think  of  this  Iloly  Fast  of  Lent,  and  let  Uiat  excellent 
and  pious  song  of  Boetliius  sound  in  your  cars,  whereby  you  are  Uiuglit  also 
with  your  minds  to  i>cnctrato  heaven,  lest  when  ibc  body  is  lifted  up  on  high, 
the  soul  be  driven  down  to  the  earth  with  the  brute  beasts.  FarcwelL 
the  (hurt  thi»  2&d  qf  March, 

Tuomas  Mobe  to  his  best  btlotnl  chiUlren,  and  to  Morffarrt  GiffgSj  teftom  he  num- 
bereth  amontfiU  his  otniy  stndcth  Greetinj : 

The  merelumt  of  Bristow*  brought  unto  me  your  letters  Uie  next  day  after 
he  hud  received  Uiera  of  you,  wUli  tlie  which  1 was  exceedingly  delighted; 
for  tliere  can  come  nothing,  yco,  Uiotigh  it  were  never  so  rude,  never  so 
meanly  polished,  from  this  your  shop,  but  it  procurcth  mo  more  delight  than 
any  other’s  works,  bo  they  never  so  eK»qucnt;  your  writing  doth  so  stir  up 
my  alfectlon  towanls  you ; but  excluding  this,  your  letters  may  also  ver>*  well 
please  me  for  their  own  worth,  being  full  of  line  wit,  and  of  a pure  luitln 
phnise.  Therefore,  m>nc  t>f  them  all  but  joyed  mo  exceedingly ; yet  tell 
you  ingenuously  what  I think,  iny  son  Jolin’s  letter  pleased  nm  best,  both  be- 
cause it  w*as  longer  than  tlie  other,  o.h  also  for  tlint  he  seemeth  to  liavc  taken 
more  pains  than  the  rest;  for  he  not  only  painLeth  out  the  matter  decently, 
and  ^])enkctU  elegantly,  I>ut  he  pluyelh  also  pleasantly  with  me,  and  retunieth 
ray  jests  upon  ino  again  very  wittily ; and  this  he  doth  not  only  pleusiintly, 
but  temperately  withal,  showing  that  he  is  mindful  wUIi  whom  he  jesteth,  to 
wit,  Ids  father,  whom  he  endeavoreth  so  U>  delight,  that  he  is  also  af<*arcd  to 
offend.  ITcrcaftcr  I expect  every  day  letters  from  ever}*  one  of  you ; neither 
will  I accept  such  excuses  as  yon  complain  of.  that  you  hod  no  leisure,  or  tliat 
the  carrier  went  away  suddenly,  or  that  you  have  no  matter  to  write ; John  is 
not  wont  to  allege  auy  such  things ; nothing  can  hinder  you  from  wrillng,  l>nt 
many  things  may  exhort  you  thereto;  why  should  you  lay  any  fault  upon  tho 
carrier,  seeing  you  may  prevent  his  coming,  and  have  them  ready  made  tip  and 
sealed  tw'o  days  before  any  offer  tbcnisclves  Ui  carry  them  ? And  how  can  you 
want  matter  of  writing  unto  me,  who  am  delighted  to  bear  cither  of  3'our 
studies  or  of  your  play ; whom  you  may  even  Uien  ]>lcasc  exceedingly,  when, 
having  nothing  to  write  of,  you  write  as  largely  as  you  can  of  that  noUiing, 
than  which  nutldng  is  more  easy  for  you  to  do,  cspeeiallj*  being  women,  and, 
tliercforc,  prattlers  by  nature,  and  amongst  wliom,  daily,  a great  story  rlscth 
of  nothing?  But  this  1 admonish  you  to  do,  that  whether  you  write  of  serious 
matters  or  of  trifles,  you  write  witli  diUgcnce  and  consideration,  premetliUil- 
Ing  of  it  before;  neither  will  it  be  amiss  If  you  first  indite  it  In  English,  for 
llien  It  may  more  easily  i>o  translated  into  Latin,  whilst  the  mind,  free  from 
inventing,  is  attentive  to  And  apt  and  eloquent  words.  And  although  I put 
this  to  your  choice,  whetlier  you  will  do  so  or  no,  yet  I enjoin  you  by  all 
means,  tlial  you  diligently  exatuine  wlmt  you  have  written,  before  you  write  it 
over  fair  again,  first  cousidcrlng  attentively  tho  whole  senUmcc;  ami  after 
examine  every  part  Uiereof,  by  which  means  yoti  may  easily  And  out  if  any 
solecisms  hare  escaped  yon ; which  being  put  out.  and  your  letter  written  fair, 
yet  Uien  let  it  not  also  trouble  you  to  e.xaminc  it  over  again  ; for  sometimes 
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the  same  fanlta  creep  In  at  the  second  writing,  which  yon  before  had  iilotted 
ont.  By  this  your  diligence  you  will  procure,  tliat  those  your  trifles  will  seem 
serious  matters.  For  as  nothing  is  so  pleasing  but  may  be  made  unsavory  by 
prating  garrulity,  so  nothing  Is  by  nature  so  unpleasant  that,  by  industry,  may 
not  be  made  full  of  grace  and  pleasantness.  Farewell,  my  sweetest  children. 
Frwn  the  Couri^  thii  3d  0/  aepUnU)er. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORB  TO  HIS  DAUOUTBR  MAROARBT. 

Thy  letters  (dearest  Mariptrcl)  were  grateful  unto  me,  which  certified  me 
of  tl)c  state  of  Shaw;  yet  would  they  have  been  more  grateful  unto  roe  if 
they  liad  told  me  what  your  and  your  brother’s  studies  were,  what  U read 
amongst  you  every  day,  how  pleasantly  yon  confer  together,  what  themes  yon 
make,  and  how  you  {>ass  the  day  away  amongst  yon  In  the  sweet  fruits  of 
learning.  And  although  nothing  is  written  from  you  but  it  is  most  pleasing 
unto  me,  yet  those  things  arc  moat  sugared  sweet  which  I cannot  learn  of  but 
by  yon  or  your  brother.  [And  In  the  end  :J  I pray  thee,  Meg,  sec  that  1 un* 
derstand  by  you  what  your  studies  arc ; for  ratlier  than  I would  suffer  yon, 
my  children,  to  live  Idly,  I would  myself  look  onto  yon,  with  the  loss  of  my 
temporal  estate,  bidding  all  other  cares  and  business  farewell,  amongst  which 
there  is  nothing  more  sweet  unto  mo  than  thyself,  my  dearest  daughter. 
FarcwelL 

BIR  THOMAS  MORB  TO  BIS  DAFOHTBRS. 

Thomas  More  sendeth  greeting  to  his  most  dear  daughters,  Margaret,  Eliz- 
abeth, and  Cecily;  and  to  Margaret  Giggs,  as  dear  to  him  as  if  she  were  his 
own.  1 cannot  sufficiently  express,  my  best  beloved  wenches,  how  your  elo- 
quent letters  hare  exceedingly  pleased  me ; and  thU  Is  not  Uie  least  cause  that^ 
1 understand  by  them,  you  have  not  in  your  journeys,  tliough  you  change 
places  often,  omitted  anything  of  yonr  custom  of  exercising  yourselves, 
either  in  making  of  declamations,  composing  of  verses,  or  in  your  logic  ex- 
ercises ; by  this  1 persuade  myself  Uiat  you  dearly  love  roc,  because  I see  you 
have  so  great  a care  to  please  me  by  your  diligence  In  mj  absence  as  to  per- 
form these  things,  which  you  know  how  grateful  they  arc  unto  me  In  roy  pres- 
ence. And  as  I find  this  your  mind  and  affection  so  much  to  delight  me,  so 
will  I procure  Dial  my  return  shall  be  profitable  unto  you.  And  persnade 
yourselves  that  there  Is  nothing  amongst  these  my  tronblesome  and  careful 
affairs,  that  rccreatcth  me  so  much  as  when  I read  somewhat  of  yonr  labors, 
by  which  I understand  those  things  to  be  true  which  yonr  moat  loving  master 
wrilcth  BO  lovingly  of  you,  that  unless  your  own  epistles  did  show  evidently 
unto  me  how  earnest  yonr  desire  is  towards  learning,  I should  have  Judged 
that  be  had  rather  written  of  affection  than  according  to  the  truth ; but  now 
by  these  that  you  write,  you  make  him  to  be  believed,  and  me  to  Imagine  those 
things  to  be  tme  of  your  witty  and  acute  disputations,  which  ho  boasteth  of 
yon  almost  above  all  belief.  I am,  thcniforc,  marvellous  desirous  to  come 
home,  that  we  may  hear  them,  and  set  our  scholar  to  dispute  with  you,  who  is 
slow  to  believe,  yea,  out  of  all  hope  or  conceit,  to  find  you  able  to  be  answer- 
able  to  your  master’s  praises.  Bnt  I hope,  knowing  how  steadfast  you  are  in 
your  affections,  that  you  will  shortly  overcome  your  master,  if  not  In  disput- 
ing, at  least  In  not  leaving  of  your  strife.  Farewell,  dear  wenehes. 

And  thus  yon  may  oonjectnre  how  learned  his  daughters  were ; to  whom, 
for  this  respect,  Erasmus  dedicated  his  commentary  upon  Ovid’s  “ Do  Nucc.” 
IajwIs  Vives  also  writeth  great  commendations  of  this  school  of  Sir  Thomas 
More’s,  in  his  book  to  Queen  Catherine  of  England.  And  both  Erasmus  ded- 
icated Aristotle  In  Greek,  and  Simon  Grineus,  who,  allhonirh  an  heretic,  yet, 
in  respect  of  his  learning,  had  been  kindly  used  by  Sir  Tliomas  More,  os  he 
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writolh  lilmsclf,  did  dedicate  Plato  and  otlicr  l>ooks  in  Greek,  unto  my  j^rand* 
father,  John  More,  us  to  one  tliul  was  also  ver^'  skilful  in  tlml  U)ti)^ue.  Soo 
what  Grincus  siK'okctb  unto  him : ‘‘There  was  a jfreut  ncccssilv  w hy  1 should 
dedicato  those  books  of  Frocius  (full  of  marvellous  lenmint;,  by  tny  pains  set 
out,  but  not  without  the  sin^ruiur  bcnetlt  of  your  father  etfected),  onto  you,  to 
wtunn,  by  reason  of  your  father-llkc  virtues,  all  the  fruit  Is  to  redound,  both 
because  you  may  be  uti  oniainenl  unto  them,  und  they  also  may  do  ^reat  ^ood 
unto  you,  whom  I know  to  bu  leanicd,  and  for  these  tfravc  disputations  sutfl- 
riently  provided  and  made  lit  by  the  continual  conversation  of  so  worthy  a 
futiier,  und  by  the  company  of  your  sisters,  who  arc  most  expert  in  all  kinds 
of  selences.  For  what  author  can  be  more  grateful  to  those  dcairous  minda 
of  most  goodly  things,  such  as  you  and  the  muses  your  sisters  are,  wiiom 
a divine  iieat  of  spirit  to  the  admiration  and  a new  cxAmjire  of  this  our  age, 
hath  driven  Into  the  sea  of  learning  so  far,  and  so  happily,  that  tliey  see  no 
learning  to  be  aimve  Uielr  reach,  no  disputations  of  philosophy  above  their 
capacity.  And  none  can  better  explicate  entangled  questions,  none  sift  them 
more  profoundly,  nor  conceive  them  more  easily,  than  this  author.” 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE  TO  U18  PAt'OllTEH  MAROAUET. 

You  ask  money,  dear  Meg,  too  shamefully  (modesf/y)  and  fearfully  of  your 
father,  who  1s  both  desirous  to  give  it  you,  and  your  letter  hath  desened  it, 
which  I could  llnd  in  my  heart  to  recompense,  not  as  Alexander  did  by  Cheri- 
lus,  giving  him  for  every  verse  a Philippine  of  gold,  but  If  my  ability  w’er© 
unsweratde  t<»  my  will,  I would  bestow  tw’o  crowns  of  pure  gold  for  every  syl- 
lable thereof.  Here  I send  you  as  much  as  you  requested,  being  willing  to 
have  sent  you  more,  but  that  as  1 am  glad  to  give,  so  I am  desirous  to  bo 
asked  and  fawned  on  by  my  daughters,  thee  especially,  whom  virtue  and  learn- 
ing hath  made  most  dear  unto  me.  Wherefore,  the  sooner  you  have  spent  thU 
money  well,  as  you  are  wont  to  do,  and  the  sooner  you  ask  me  for  more,  the 
sooner  know  you  will  do  your  father  a singular  pleasure.  Farewell,  my  most 
beloved  daughter. 

This  daughter  was  likost  her  father  as  well  In  favor  as  wit,  and  proved  a 
most  rare  woman  for  learning,  sanctity,  and  secrecy,  and  Uierefore  be  trusted 
her  with  all  his  secrets.  8he  wrote  two  declamations  In  English,  which  her 
father  and  she  turned  into  Latin  so  elegantly  as  one  could  hardly  Judge  which 
was  the  best  She  made  also  a treatise  of  the  Four  Last  Things;  wnlch  her 
father  sincerely  protested  that  It  w*as  better  than  his,  and  therefore,  it  may  be, 
never  finished  hia  She  corrected,  by  her  wit  ft  place  In  Saint  Cyprian,  cor- 
rupted, as  Paraelian  and  John  Coster  testify,  insU'ad  of  *‘A*iW  rw 
restoring  “nemos  nneerUatis.*^  To  her  Erasmus  w’rute  an  cnlstle,  as  to  a wo- 
man not  only  famous  for  manners  and  virtue,  bat  roost  of  all  for  Icaming. 
We  have  heretofore  made  mention  of  her  letter  that  Cardinal  Pole  so  liked, 
that  when  ho  read  it  he  would  not  believe  it  conid  be  any  woman’s;  inan.owcr 
whereof.  Sir  Thomas  did  send  her  Uic  letter,  some  part  wherwf  we  have  seen 
l>eforc ; tlie  rest  is  this,  which,  though  there  were  no  other  testimony  of  her 
cxtraoi^lnary  learning,  might  suiflee: 

In  the  meantime  I thought  with  myself  how  true  I found  that  now,  which 
once  I remember  I spoke  unto  you  In  jest  when  I plUod  your  hard  hap,  that 
men  that  read  your  writings  would  suspect  you  to  have  had  help  of  some 
other  man  therein,  which  w'ould  derogate  somewhat  from  tlie  praises  due  to 
your  works ; seeing  Uiat  you,  of  all  others,  desen*c  least  to  have  such  u sus- 
picion had  of  you,  or  that  you  never  could  abide  to  be  decked  with  the  plumes 
<'f  other  birds.  But  you,  sweet  Meg,  are  rather  to  be  praised  for  tills,  that 
seeing  you  cannot  hope  for  condign  praise  of  your  labors ; yet  for  all  tills,  you 
go  forward  with  this  your  Invincible  conrage,  to  join  with  your  virtue  the 
knowledge  of  most  excellent  sciences,  and  contenting  yourself  with  your  own 
pleasure  in  learning,  yon  never  hunt  after  vulgar  praises,  nor  receive  Uicm 
willingly,  tbongh  they  be  offered  yon.  And  for  your  singular  piety  and  lovo 
towards  me,  you  esteem  me  and  your  husband  a snfilclGnt  and  ample  tlicatro 
for  you  to  content  you  with;  who,  In  requital  of  this  your  affecUou,  beseech 
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God  ftnd  our  12Aj^  with  as  betrtj  prayers  os  possible  we  can  pour  out>  to  giro 
you  on  easy  and  happy  cli|ldbirth,  to  Increase  your  family  wllh  a child  most 
like  yourself,  except  only  in  sex ; yet  if  It  be  a wench,  that  it  may  be  such  a 
one  as  would,  in  time,  recompense  by  imitation  of  her  mother's  learning  and 
virtues,  whnt,  by  the  condition  of  her  sex,  may  be  wanting;  such  a wench  I 
should  prefer  before  Uiree  boys.  Farewell,  dearest  daughter. 

But  see,  I pray  you,  bow  a most  learned  Bishop  In  England  was  ravished 
with  licr  learning  and  wit;  as  it  appeareth  by  a letter  which  her  father  wrote 
unto  her  to  certify  her  Iberuof : 

Thomas  More  sendeth  hearty  greeting  to  his  dearest  daughter  >fargarct:  I 
will  let  pass  to  tell  you,  my  sweetest  daughter,  how  much  your  letter  delighted 
me ; yon  may  Imagine  how  exceedingly  It  pleased  your  father,  when  you  un- 
derstand what  affection  the  reading  of  It  mised  In  a stranger.  It  happened  me 
this  evening  to  ait  with  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a learned  man,  and,  by 
all  men’s  judgment,  a most  sincere  man.  As  we  were  talking  together,  and  I, 
taking  out  of  niy  pocket  a paper  which  was  to  the  purpose  we  were  talking  of, 
1 pulled  oui,  by  chance,  therewith  your  letter.  The  handwriting  pleasing  him, 
he  took  it  from  me  and  looked  on  It;  when  he  |>crcclved  It,  by  the  salutation, 
to  be  a woman’s,  hg  began  more  greedily  to  read  It,  novelty  inviting  him 
thereunto ; hut  w*bcn  he  had  read  It  and  understood  that  it  was  your  writing, 
which  he  never  could  have  believed  If  I had  not  seriously  affirmed  it  “ Such 
a letter” — I say  no  more ; yet  why  should  not  I report  that  which  he  said  unto 
me? — **So  pure  a style,  so  good  Latin,  so  eloquent  so  full  of  sweet  affec- 
tions!”— he  was  marvellously  ravished  with  It  ^'hen  1 perceived  that  I 
brought  forth  also  an  oration  of  yours,  which  he  reading,  and  also  many  of 
your  verses,  he  was  so  moved  with  the  matter  so  unlooked  for,  that  the  very 
countenance  and  gesture  of  the  man,  free  from  all  flattery  and  deceit  betrayed 
that  his  mind  was  more  than  his  words  could  utter,  although  he  uttered  many 
to  yonr  great  ])raise ; and  forthwith  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a porteguc 
which  you  shall  receive  inclosed  herein.  I could  not  ]>ossibiy  shun  the  taking 
of  it  but  he  would  needs  send  It  unto  you,  os  a sign  of  hla  dour  affection 
towards  you,  although  by  all  means  I endeavored  to  ^re  U him  again ; which 
was  the  cause  I showed  him  none  of  your  other  sister’s  works,  for  1 was  afraid 
lest  I should  have  been  thought  to  have  showed  them  of  purpose,  because  ho 
should  bestow  the  like  courtesy  upon  them ; for  it  troubled  me  sore,  that  I 
must  needs  take  this  of  him ; but  he  Is  so  worthy  a man,  as  I have  said,  that 
it  is  a Uappluc.s8  to  please  him  thus.  Write  carefully  onto  him,  and  us  elo- 
quently as  you  arc  able,  to  give  him  thanks  Uicrcforc.  Farewell.  I^otn  the 
CouW,  thi*  lllA  A'ptatiber^  even  alnwet  at  midnighi. 

8he  made  an  oration  to  answer  Quintilian,  defending  that  rich  man  which  he 
accused  for  having  poisoned  a poor  man’s  b^s  with  certain  venomous  flow'crs 
in  bis  cpirden,  so  eloquent  oua  witty  Uiat  It  may  strive  wiUi  his.  8ho  trans- 
lated Eusebios  out  of  Greek,  but  It  was  never  printed,  l>ecause  Cbrlstophcr- 
Bon  at  that  time  had  done  It  exactly  before.  Yet  one  other  letter  will  1 set 
down  of  sir  Thomas  to  this  his  daughter,  which  is  thus : 

Thomas  More  sendeth  greeting  to  his  dearest  daughter  Margaret:  There  was 
no  r^son,  my  dearest  daughter,  why  thou  sbouldst  have  deferred  thy  writing 
unto  me  one  day  longer,  for  fear  that  thy  letters,  being  so  barren,  should  not 
bo  read  of  mo  without  loathing.  For  though  they  bad  not  been  most  curious, 
yet  In  respect  of  thy  sox,  thou  roightcsl  have  been  pardoned  by  any  man ; yea, 
even  a blemish  in  tho  child’s  face  scemetb  often  to  a father  beautlfuL  But 
iliese  your  letters,  were  so  eloquently  polished,  that  tlicy  had  notli- 

ing  in  them,  not  only  why  they  should  fear  ttia  most  indulgent  affection  of 
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7our  father  More,  bnt  also  thcf  needed  not  to  hare  regarded  even  Momns** 
censure,  though  never  so  testy.  I greatly  thank  Mr.  Nicholas,  onr  dear  friend 
(a  most  expert  man  in  astronomy),  and  do  congratulate  yonr  happiness  whom 
it  may  fortune  within  the  space  of  one  month,  with  a small  labor  of  your 
own,  to  learn  so  many  and  such  high  wonders  cf  that  mighty  and  eternal 
workman,  which  were  not  found  but  hi  many  ages,  by  watching.  In  so  many 
cold  nights,  under  the  open  skies,  with  much  labor  and  pains,  by  such  excel- 
lent, and  above  all  other  men’s  understanding  wits.  This  which  you  write 
pleascUi  me  escccdingly,  that  you  had  determined  with  yourself  to  study  phi- 
losophy HO  diligently,  that  yon  will  hereafter  recompense  by  your  diligence 
whot  your  negligence  hath  heretofore  lost  you.  I love  you  for  this,  dear  Meg, 
that  whereas  1 never  have  found  you  tff  be  a loiterer  (yonr  learning,  wliich 
is  not  ordinary,  but  in  all  kind  of  sciences  most  excellent,  evidently  showing 
how  painfully  you  have  proceeded  therein),  yet  such  is  your  modesty,  that 
you  hod  rather  still  accuse  yourself  of  negligence  than  vainly  boast  of  dill- 
gcuce ; except  you  mean  by  this  your  speech  that  you  will  be  hereafter  so 
diligcut  that  your  former  endeavors,  though  indeed  they  were  great  and 
praiseworthy,  yet  in  respect  of  your  future  diligence,  may  be  called  negli- 
gence. If  it  bo  so  that  you  mean  (as  I do  verily  tliink  you  do),  I Imagino 
noUiing  can  happen  to  me  more  fortunate,  nothing  to  you,  my  dearest  daugh- 
ter, more  happy;  (or,  as  I have  canjestly  wished  that  you  might  spend  tho 
remainder  of  yonr  life  in  studying  physic  and  holy  Scriptures,  by  the  which 
there  shall  never  bo  helps  wanting  unto  you,  for  the  end  of  man's  life;  wliicU 
is  to  endeavor  that  a sound  mind  be  in  a healthful  body,  of  which  studies  you  , 
have  already  laid  somo  foundations,  and  you  shall  never  want  matter  to  build 
thereupon;  so  now  1 think  that  some  of  Uic  first  years  of  your  youth,  yet 
flourishing,  may  be  very  well  bestowed  in  human  learning  anO  the  liberal  arts, 
both  bccaose  yonr  age  may  best  struggle  with  those  dltliculties,  and  for  Umt 
it  is  uncertain  whether,  at  any  time  else,  we  shall  have  the  commodity  of  so 
careful,  so  loving,  and  so  learned  a master ; to  let  pass,  that  by  this  kind  of 
learning,  our  ^dgmeuts  are  either  gotten,  or  certainly  much  helped  thereby. 

1 could  wish,  dear  Meg,  that  I might  talk  with  you  a long  while  about  thc.«e 
matters,  but  behold,  they  whicli  bring  on  supper  interrupt  me,  and  eall  mo 
away.  My  supper  cannot  Ikj  so  sweet  unto  me  us  this  my  speech  with  you  is, 
if  I were  not  to  respect  others  more  tlian  myself.  Farewell,  dearest  daughter, 
and  commend  me  kindly  to  your  husband,  my  loving  son,  who  maketh  me  re- 
joice for  that  ho  studieth  Uie  same  things  you  do ; and  whereas  1 urn  wont 
always  to  counsel  you  to  give  place  to  your  husband,  now*,  on  the  other  side, 

I give  you  license  to  strive  to  master  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sphere. 
Farewell  again  and  again.  Commend  me  to  all  your  schoolfellow's,  but  to 
your  master  especially. 

EaHy  Ri*ing  and  Morning  Occupation  in  Utopia, 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  Utopia  (Scheme  of  a Happy  Republic),  pictures 
his  ideal  people  disposing  of  their  time  and  occupations  so  os  to  secure  the 
sufficient  use  of  all  their  faculties  of  mind  and  body.  While  they  gave  «mly 
six  hours  to  labor,  they  devoted  a portion  of  their  evenings  to  n^creatiun,— in 
summer,  the  early  hour  after  supper  in  their  gardens;  and  in  both  summer 
and  winter,  to  music  and  discourse;  and  after  eight  hours  devoted  to  sleep, 

*'  a great  many,  both  men  and  women,  of  all  ranks,  go  to  hear  lectures  of  ono 
sort  or  another,  according  to  Uic  variety  of  Uielr  inclinations,”  which  lectures 
arc  ” every  uioming  before  daybreak.”  In  this  suggestion  he  embodies  bis 
own  daily  habit  of  earlv  rising,  and  his  devotion  of  those  hours  to  reading, 
wriUng,  and  contemplation. 
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[From  Walter  SaTafe  lAodor’e  ^Tmaflnary  Convenationa  of  Ltterary  Men  and  Stat^ 
men.”  VolomeU,  p.  7ft>dl.J 


Aschah. — Thou  art  going,  dear  young  lady,  into  a most  awful  etato; 
thou  art  paming  into  matrimony  and  great  wealth.  God  haUi  willed  it  so:  sul^ 
mit  in  tbankfulneaB. 

Thy  affectiona  are  rightly  placed  and  well  distributed.  Love  is  a secondary 
passion  in  those  who  love  most,  a primaiy'  in  those  who  love  least  He  who  is 
inspired  by  it  in  a great  degree,  is  inspired  by  honor  in  a greater : it  never 
reaches  its  plentitude  of  growth  and  perfection,  but  in  the  most  exalted  minds. 

..  . . AlasI  alas! 

jAKK.->What  ailetb  my  virtuous  Ascham?  what  is  amiss?  why  do  I tremble  7 

Ascuam. — I remember  a sort  of  prophecy,  made  three  years  ago : it  is  a proph- 
ecy of  thy  condition  and  of  my  feelings  on  it  RecoUectest  thou  who  v^te, 
sitting  upon  the  seaboach,  the  evening  after  an  excursion  to  Uio  Isle  of  Wight, 
these  vorecs? 

Invisibly  bright  walrr!  so  like  iiir, 

On  lookinf  down  I f»rrd  thou  couidil  not  bear 
My  liiiie  bark,  of  ail  light  barka  moat  liflit. 

And  looked  again  . . . and  drew  me  from  tha  eight, 

And,  lianging  back,  breathed  each  freah  gale  aghaat, 

And  held  the  bench,  not  lo  go  on  lo  faaU 

Jane. — I was  very  cliildish  when  I composed  them ; and,  if  I had  thought 
any  more  about  tho  matter,  I should  have  hoped  you  had  been  too  generous  to 
keep  them  in  your  memory,  os  witnesses  against  me. 

Ascuau. — Nay,  they  are  not  much  aniUs  for  so  young  a girl,  and  there  being 
so  few  of  them,  I did  not  reprove  theo.  Half  an  hour,  I then  thought,  might 
have  been  spent  more  unprofitably ; and  I now  shall  believe  it  firmly,  and  if 
thou  wilt  but  be  led  by  them  to  meditate  a little,  on  tho  similarity  of  situation 
in  which  thou  then  wert  to  wlmt  thou  art  now  in. 

— I will  do  it,  and  whatever  else  you  command  mo;  for  I am  too  weak 
by  nature  and  very  timoroiLs,  unless  where  a strong  sense  of  duty  holdcth  me 
and  supporteth  mo : there  God  acteth,  and  not  his  creature. 

Those  were  with  me  ot  sea  who  would  have  been  attentive  to  me,  if  I had 
seemed  to  be  afraid,  even  the  worshipful  men  and  women  w’cro  in  the  compo- 
ny ; so  that  something  more  powerful  threw  my  tear  overboard : but  I never 
will  go  again  upon  tho  water. 

Ascham. — Exorcise  that  beauteous  couple,  that  mind  and  body,  much  and 
variously,  but  at  home,  at  home,  Jane  I indoors,  and  about  things  indoors;  for 
God  is  there  too.  We  have  rocks  and  quicksands  on  the  banka  of  our  Thames, 
0 lady,  such  as  ocean  never  hoard  of;  and  many,  (who  knows  how  soon  I)  may 
bo  engulphed  in  tho  smooth  current  under  their  garden  walls. 

Jaxs. — Tlioroughly  do  I now  understand  you.  Yes  indeed,  I have  read  evil 
things  of  courts ; but  I think  nobody  con  go  out  bad  thence  who  entereth  good, 
if  timely  and  true  warning  shall  have  been  kindly  and  freely  given. 

Abcham. — I see  perils  on  perils  which  thou  dost  not  see,  althongh  thou  art 
wiser  than  thy  poor  old  master.  And  it  is  not  because  love  hath  blinded  thee, 
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Ibr  that  rirpoMeth  hia  supposed  omoipoteoce ; but  it  is  because  thj  tender  hearty 
baviog  alwajs  lent  affectionately  upon  good,  bath  feH  and  knQwn  xkothing  of 
eriL 

I once  persuaded  tbee  to  reflect  much : let  me  now  persoade  thee  to  aroid 
the  Itabitude  of  reflection,  to  lay  aside  books,  and  to  gaxe  carefbllj  and  8ted£ut' 
Ij  on  what  is  under  and  beibre  tbee. 

Jaxe. — I hare  well  bethought  me  of  all  mj  duties:  0 bow  extensTe  they 
are ! what  a goodly  and  lair  inheritance  Y But  tell  me,  wouldst  thou  command 
me  DCTcr  more  to  read  Cicero  and  Epictetus  and  Polybius?  the  others  I do  re* 
sign  unto  thee : they  are  good  for  the  arbor  and  lor  the  grarel  walk : but  leave 
unto  me,  I beseech  thee,  my  friend  and  lather,  leave  onto  me,  for  my  fireside 
and  for  my  pillow,  truth,  eloquence,  courage  and  constancy. 

Aschax. — Bead  them  on  thy  marriagebed,  on  thy  childbed,  on  thy  deathbed! 
Thou  spotless  undrooping  lily,  they  have  fenced  thee  right  well ! These  are  the 
men  for  men : these  are  to  laahkm  the  bright  and  blessed  creature^  0 Jane, 
whom  God  one  day  shall  smile  upon  in  thy  chaste  bosom  . . . Mind  thou  thy 
husband. 

JiWCE.— I sincerely  love  the  youth  who  bath  espoused  me;  I love  him  with 
the  fondest,  the  most  solicitous  affection.  I pray  to  the  Almighty  for  his  good- 
ness and  happiness,  and  do  forget  at  times,  unworthy  supplicant!  the  prayers  I 
should  have  offered  for  rnyselH  0 never  fear  tliat  I will  disparage  my  kind  re- 
ligious teacher,  by  disobedience  to  my  husband,  in  the  most  trying  duties. 

Ascham. — Gentle  is  he,  gentle  and  virtuous:  but  time  will  harden  him:  time 
must  harden  even  tbee,  sweet  Jane  I Bo  thou,  complacently  and  indirectly, 
lead  him  from  ambition. 

Jakk. — Ho  is  contented  with  mo  and  with  home. 

AflCHAH. — Ah  Jane,  Jane!  men  of  high  estate  grow  tired  of  contcntcdncss. 

Jaxe. — Ho  told  me  he  never  liked  books  unless  I read  them  to  him.  1 wrill 
read  them  to  liim  every  evening ; 1 will  open  new  worlds  to  him,  richer  than 
those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard ; I will  conduct  him  to  treasures  ...  0 what 
treasures!  ...  on  which  bo. may  sleep  in  inoocenco  and  peace. 

Aschar. — Rather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  with  him,  play  with  him,  be 
his  faery,  his  page,  his  everything  that  love  and  poetry  have  invented : but 
watch  him  well,  sport  with  his  fancies;  turn  them  about  like  the  ringlets  round 
bis  cheeks;  and  if  ever  he  meditate  on  power,  go,  toes  up  thy  baby  to  his  brow, 
and  bring  back  bis  thoughts  into  bis  heart  by  the  muuc  of  thy  discourse. 

Teach  him  to  live  unto  God  and  unto  tliee ; and  he  will  discover  that  wo- 
men, like  the  plants  in  woods,  derive  their  soflnoss  and  tenderness  from  the 
shade. 
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ADSffIRAL  LORD  C0LU50W00D,  OK  THB  BDCGATIOK  OF  HIS  DAUGHTERS, 
To  hi»  Daughter. 

OcBAK,  AT  Malta,  Fch.  5, 1809. 

I received  your  letter,  my  de«rc«t  child ; and  it  made  me  very  happy  to  llnd 
that  yon  and  dear  Mary  were  well,  and  taking  pains  with  your  education.  The 
greatest  pleasure  I have  amidst  my  toils  and  troubles  is,  in  the  expectation 
which  I entertain  of  finding  you  improved  in  knowledge,  and  that  the  under- 
standing which  it  liath  pleased  God  to  give  you  both,  has  been  cultivated  with 
care  and  assiduity.  Tour  future  happiness  and  respectability  in  the  world 
depend  on  the  diligence  with  which  you  apply  to  Uie  atuinment  of  knowledge 
at  tills  period  of  your  life ; and  1 hope  that  no  negligence  of  your  own  will  bo 
a bar  to  your  progress.  When  I write  to  you,  my  beloved  child,  so  much 
interested  am  I that  you  should  be  amiable,  and  worthy  of  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  good  and  wise  people,  that  1 cannot  forbear  to  second  and  enforce 
the  instruction  which  you  receive,  by  admonition  of  my  own,  pointing  out  to 
you  the  great  advantages  that  will  result  from  a temperate  conduct  and  sweet- 
ness of  manner,  to  all  people,  on  all  occasions.  It  does  not  follow  that  you 
are  to  coincide  and  agree  in  opinion  with  every  111-Jndging  person ; but,  after 
showing  them  your  reason  for  dissenting  from  their  opinion,  your  argument 
and  opposition  to  It  should  not  be  tinctured  with  anything  offensive.  Never 
forget  for  one  moment  that  you  are  a gentlewoman, — and  all  your  words  and 
all  your  actions  should  mark  you  gentle.  I never  knew  yonr  mother — your 
dear,  your  good  mother — say  a harsh  or  a hasty  tiling  to  any  person  in  my 
life.  Endeavor  to  Imitate  her.  I am  quick  and  hasty  in  my  temper;  ray 
sensibility  is  touched  sometimes  with  a trifle,  and  my  expression  of  It  snUden 
as  gunpowder;  but,  my  darling,  it  is  a misfortnno  which,  not  having  becu 
sufflciently  restrained  in  my  youth,  has  caused  me  much  pain.  It  has,  indeed, 
given  me  more  pain  to  subdue  this  natural  impetuosity  than  anything  I ever 
undertook.  1 believe  that  you  arc  both  mild ; but  if  ever  you'  feel  in  your 
little  breasts  that  you  Inherit  a particle  of  your  father's  Infirmity,  restrain  it, 
and  quit  the  subject  that  has  caused  it,  until  your  serenity  be  recovered. 
So  much  for  mind  and  manners ; next  for  accomplishments. 

No  sportsman  ever  hits  a partridge  without  aiming  at  it;  and  skill  is 
acquired  by  repeated  attempts.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  every  art;  unless  you 
aim  at  perfection,  you  will  never  attain  it ; but  frequent  attempts  will  make  it 
easy.  Never,  therefore,  do  anything  with  Indifference;  whether  it  be  to  mend 
a rent  in  your  garment,  or  to  finish  the  most  delicate  piece  of  art,  endeavor 
to  do  it  as  perfectly  as  It  Is  possible.  When  you  write  a letter,  give  It  your 
greatest  care,  that  it  may  be  as  perfect  in  all  Its  parts  as  you  can  make  it  Let 
the  subject  be  sense,  expressed  In  the  most  plain,  intelligible,  and  elegant 
manner  that  you  arc  capable  of.  If,  in  a familiar  epistle,  you  should  be  play- 
ful and  Jocular,  guard  carefully  that  your  wit  be  not  sharp,  so  as  to  give  pain 
to  any  person ; and  before  you  write  a sentence,  examine  it  even  the  words  of 
which  it  is  composed,  that  there  be  nothing  vulgar  or  inelegant  in  them. 
Remember,  my  dear,  that  your  letter  is  the  picture  of  yonr  brains ; and  those 
whose  brains  arc  a compound  of  folly,  nonsense,  and  impertinence,  arc  to 
blame  to  exhibit  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  world,  or  the  pity  of  their 
friends.  To  write  a letter  with  negligence,  without  proper  stops,  with 
crooked  lines,  and  great,  flourishing  dashes.  Is  inelegant;  U argnes  either 
great  ignorance  of  what  is  proper,  or  great  ignorance  towards  the  person  to 
whom  it  Is  addressed,  and  Is,  consequently,  dlarespectfnL  It  makes  no 
amends  to  add  an  apology,  for  having  scrawled  a sheet  of  paper,  of  bad  pens. 
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for  3'ou  should  mend  them ; or  want  of  time,  for  nothing  Is  more  Important 
to  you,  or  to  which  your  time  can  be  more  properly  dcroted.  I think  I cun 
know  Uie  character  of  a lady  pretty  nearly  by  her  handa*riting.  The  da^^hers 
are  all  impudent,  however  they  may  conceal  It  from  themselves  or  others ; ami 
the  scribblers  flatter  themselves  with  a vain  hope,  tliat,  os  their  letter  cannot 
be  read,  it  may  he  mistaken  for  sense.  I am  very  anxious  to  come  to  Enjcland, 
for  I have  lately  been  unwell.  The  jn^’atest  happiness  which  I expect  there. 
Is  to  find  that  my  dcar/llrla  have  been  assiduous  in  their  learning.  May  God 
Almighty  bless  you,  my  beloved  little  Sarah,  and  sweet  Maiy  too. 

ExtraeU  from  LeUfrt  to  Lady  CotHnffwood, 

This  day,  my  love,  Is  the  anniversary  of  our  marriage;  and  I wish  you 
many  happy  returns  of  it  If  over  we  have  peace,  I hoj>c  to  sptmd  my  latter 
days  amid  my  family,  which  is  the  only  sort  of  happiness  which  I can  enjoy. 
After  this  life  of  labor  to  retire  to  peace  and  quietness.  Is  all  I look  for  in  the 
world.  Should  we  decide  to  change  the  place  of  our  dwelling,  our  mute 
would,  of  course,  be  to  the  southward'of  Morpeth;  but,  then,  I should  be 
forever  regretting  those  bcantlful  views,  which  arc  nowhere  to  be  exceeded, 
and  even  the  rattling  of  that  old  wagon  tliut  used  to  i>ass  our  door  at  six 
o'clock  in  a winter's  morning,  had  Its  charms.  Tlio  fact  is,  whenever  I think 
how  I am  to  be  happy  again,  my  tbooghts  carry  me  back  to  Mori>oth,  where, 
ont  of  the  fusa  and  parade  of  the  world,  surroanded  by  those  I loved  most 
and  who  loved  me,  I enjoyed  as  mneh  happiness  as  my  nature  Is  capable 
of.  Many  thlnga  that  1 ace  In  the  world  give  me  a distaste  for  Its  finery. 

How  do  the  dear  girls  go  on  ? I would  have  them  tanglit  geometry,  which 
is,  of  all  sciences  in  the  world,  tlic  most  entertaining : it  exponds  the  mind 
more  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things  In  nature,  and  better  teaches  to  distln* 
guish  between  truths,  and  such  things  as  have  the  appearance  of  being  truths, 
yet  are  not,  than  any  other.  Their  education,  and  tlio  proper  cultivation  of 
the  sense  which  God  has  given  them,  are  the  objects  on  which  my  happiness 
roost  depends.  To  inspire  them  with  a love  of  everything  that  Is  honorable 
and  virtuous,  though  In  rags,  and  with  contempt  for  vanity  In  embroidery,  Is 
the  way  to  make  them  tlic  darlings  of  my  heart  They  should  not  only  read^ 
but  It  requires  a careful  selection  of  books.;  nor  should  they  ever  have  access 
to  two  at  the  same  time ; but,  when  a subject  Is  begun,  it  should  bo  finished 
before  anything  else  Is  undertaken.  How  would  it  enlarge  their  minds  if  they 
could  acquire  a soffleient  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  to  give 
them  an  Idea  of  the  beauty  and  wonders  of  the  creation ! I am  persuaded  that 
the  generality  of  people,  and,  particularly,  fine  ladies,  only  adore  God  because 
they  are  told  it  la  pro{>er,  and  the  fashion  to  go  to  church ; but  I would  have 
my  girls  gain  such  knowledge  of  the  works  of  tlic  creation,  that  tiiey  may 
have  a flxed  idea  of  the  nature  of  Uiat  Being  who  could  be  the  auUior  of  such 
a world.  Whenever  Uiey  have  that,  ooUjlng  on  thla  side  Uic  moon  will  give 
them  much  uneasiness  of  mind.  1 do  not  mean  that  Uiey  should  be  stoics,  or 
want  tlic  common  feelings  for  the  sufTerlngs  that  flesh  is  heir  to ; but  they 
would  then  have  a source  of  consolation  for  the  worst  that  could  hapjien.  . . . 

Do  not  let  our  girls  be  mode  flne  ladles ; but  give  tlicm  a knowledge  of  the 
world  which  they  have  to  lire  in,  that  they  moy  take  care  of  themselves  when 
you  and  I arc  in  heaven.  Tlicy  must  do  everything  for  themselves,  and  never 
read  novels,  but  history,  travels,  essays,  and  8hakspeare*s  plays,  as  often  as 
they  please.  Wliut  they  call  books  for  young  persons  arc  nonsense.  Tho 
memory  should  be  strengthened  by  getting  by  heart  such  speeches  and  noblo 
sentiments  from  Sbokspeare  or  Roman  hUtor>',  as  deserve  to  be  impriolcd  od 
the  mind.  Give  them  my  blessing,  and  charge  them  to  be  diligent. 
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Tns  following  paragraphs  are  selected  from  a little  volume  of  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  translated  b j R.  M.  Phillimore— originally  written 
in  answer  to  opinions  expressed  by  M.  de  Maistre  in  letters  to  his 
daughters,  against  any  thing  serious  or  ennobling  in  tbe  education 
and  employment  of  women  which  is  not  directly  connected  with 
the  amusement  and  well-ordering  of  the  household. 

THE  AlU  AKD  MEIUT  OF  W'OMAK. 

The  Bishop  does  not  attempt  to  controvert  M.  de  Maistro's  opinion  tliat  'Hhe 
great  merit,  the  most  honorable  aim  of  a woman,  Ls  to  make  her  homo  and  Iiu»- 
band  happy,  and  to  bring  up  her  children  well,  and  to  make  men  of  her  sons~ 
bravo  lads,  who  believe  in  God,  and  who  do  not  fear  cannon  '*^but  ho  maiutolns 
that  to  do  this  “ sho  must  have  a stixmg  iotelligcnce,  judgment  and  cluiracter; 
she  muHt  bo  persevering,  industrious,  and  rollecting ; as  the  Scriptures  her 
beauty  and  her  amiability,  which  are  the  strength  and  embelUaliment  of  a house 
must  be  illuroinatod  from  on  high.  ‘*As  the  sun  rising  over  the  world,  ho  does 
a good  woman  shine  over  her  household."  The  Imnd  which  holds  the  spindlo 
and  looks  aAer  the  details  of  her  house,  must  1k>  the  instrument  of  a head  wlkich 
is  capable  of  planning  and  directing.  And  Solomon's  descTiptiou  is  not  that  of 
a woman  only  occupied  about  material  life;  it  is  tliat  of  the  w'ise  woman,  and 
if  " her  cliildren  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,"  it  is  Itecause  she  has  the  elevated 
sense  of  the  things  of  life;  the  care  of  souls,  and  the  foresight  of  the  future^ 
because  she  is  ready  for  the  noblest  duties  and  disposed  for  the  most  serious 
thoughts ; she  is  the  worthy  and  intelligent  companion  of  a husband,  “ who  is 
known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  tlio  elders  of  the  lamL"  Wliat  I 
should  wish  to  see  above  all  tilings  is,  not  a race  of  learned  women,  but — wliat 
is  necessary  to  their  husbands,  tlieir  children,  and  tlicir  households — intelligent, 
judicious  women,  capable  of  sustained  attention,  well  versed  in  every  thing 
that  it  U useful  for  them  to  know,  as  masters,  mistresses  of  households,  and 
women  of  the  world ; never  despising  any  labor  of  the  hands,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  only  knowing  how  to  occupy  their  fingers,  but  their  minds  also,  and 
to  cultivate  their  souls  and  their  whole  being.  And  I must  add,  that  what  is 
to  bo  dreaded  as  the  very  worst  of  scourges  is  the  frivolous,  fickle,  efleminato^ 

* aiudiout  from  Um  FiodcIi  of  HoofeisTMar  Duponkrap.  D»bop  of  OtImm. 
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idle,  igDortnt,  plMsare>l<mng  woman,  devoted  to  dinpatkm  and  amnsement, 
and  consequently  opposed  to  all  exertion,  to  almost  all  duty ; Incapable  of  all 
studious  punuita,  of  all  consecutive  attention,  and  therefore  not  in  a condition 
to  take  any  real  share  in  the  education  of  her  children,  or  the  aflaira  of  her  hua> 
band  and  her  hooseboki 

EXAMPLES  OP  srmious  CBRISnAK  WOMEX  IX  TUB  EARLY  AGES. 

The  biojpapber  of  the  illustrious  St  Bonifoce  declares  plainly,  that  St  Bont« 
foce  loved  St  lioba  on  account  of  her  solid  learning  ■frudifiopU  fapifntia. 
This  admirable  virgin,  in  whom  tho  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  added  to  an 
enlightenmeDt  laboriously  obtained  by  study,  combined  a purity  and  a humility 
—virtues  that  are  such  universal  preservatives— with ’a  learning  in  thcol«>gy 
and  the  canon  law  which  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  early  Germanic 
Church.  And,  indeed,  St  Boniface  was  so  far  from  despising  the  eficxts  of  his 
spiritual  daughter  to  raise  herself  intellectually,  that  sometimes  he  took  from 
his  apostolic  occupations  hours,  which  he  did  not  consider  as  lost,  in  order  to 
devote  them  to  the  correction  of  her  literary  compositions,  her  Latin  verses, 
which  he  answered  in  the  same  style — poetical  messages,  carried  across  the  seas 
by  martyrs  and  confeasors. 

And  if,  going  still  larther  back,  we  examine  more  closely  some  facts  in  history, 
wc  shall  find  tliat,  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  women's  names  are 
ofVen  seen  on  those  literary  monuments  that  have  been  most  respected  by  time ; 
for  instance,  the  celebrated  Hypatia,  tho  teacher  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ; the 
illustrious  St.  Catherine,  who  taught  Christian  philosophy,  and  confuted  the 
pagan  philosophers  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria;  and,  again,  St  Perpetua.  who 
wrote  the  account  of  her  martyrdom  and  the  glorious  fate  of  her  companions. 

When  peace  was  rest<^ed  to  the  Church,  and  tho  age  of  the  Doctors  sue* 
cecded  Uio  age  of  the  mait^Ts,  who  is  there  more  celebrated  for  the  seriousnesa 
of  their  minds  and  tho  extent  of  their  learning,  than  Paula  and  Marcella,  Me* 
lania  and  Eustochium,  and  so  many  other  holy  and  illustrious  Christian  women : 
— St.  Marcella,  in  whom  St.  Jerome  found  so  powerful  on  auxiliary  against  the 
heretics ; St  Paula,  who  inspired  St  Jerome  to  undertake  his  noblest  and  most 
important  works,  Uto  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  original, 
and  a complete  commentary  on  all  tlie  prophets. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  St.  Paula's  letter  to  St.  Marcella ; it  shows  us 
all  that  tho  Utter  did  to  raise  tho  soul  and  the  intellect  of  the  holy  women  and 
tlio  young  virgins  who  called  her  their  mother,  and  it  shows  us  what  was  the 
extent  of  Su  Paula's  cloqucnoo  and  intellect.  And,  in  tho  following  century, 
what  an  aid  Paulinas — who,  besides  being  a great  Saint,  was  tho  brilliant  dis> 
ciplo  of  Ausonius — found  in  Theresia;  and  who  ought  not  to  know  that  KIpicia 
(the  wife  of  Boethius)  composed  hymns  which  are  adopted  in  the  Roman  Lit- 
urgy  ? In  tlio  middle  of  the  barbarous  ages  one  of  the  first  oblig^ations  imposed 
on  Christian  virgins  was  to  learn  letters.  As  soon  as  any  of  them  showed  an 
aptitude  for  literature,  they  were  excused  from  manual  labor,  according  to  SL 
Oesarius’s  precept,  in  order  tlmt  they  might  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  in* 
V^llectual  pursuits.  In  the  greater  part  of  tho  monasteries  we  hear  of  them 
devoted  to  study.  They  write,  translate,  copy,  and  decipher  continually.  St 
Radegunda  does  not  content  horsolf  with  receiving,  at  Poitiers,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  Roman  poets,  but  she  intrusts  the  literary  education  of  her  nuns  to  him, 
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and  as  writers  they  soon  excel  their  master.  The  writings  of  Bandonovia  show 
a reviral  of  classical  purity  and  elegance. 

All  the  charm  of  Christian  inspiration  is  shown  in  a hymn  improvised  by  a 
nun  of  Poitiers  at  the  moment  of  Radegunda’s  death,  and  one  of  the  first  flowers 
of  Christian  poetry  blossoms  on  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Queen  who  had  always 
been  so  devoted  to  literature.  The  monasteries  of  England,  Ireland,  and  France 
teem  with  learned  and  pious  women. 

“It  is  certain,  from  numerous  and  trustworthy  testimonies,”  writes  M.  do 
Montalembert,  “that  literary  studies  were  cultivated  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  in  the  women's  monasteries  in  England,  with  no  less  care  and  perse* 
voranco  than  in  those  of  men,  and  perhaps  with  still  greater  enthusiasm.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  nuns  did  not  neglect  the  occupations  peculiar  to  their  sex.  But 
manual  labor  was  for  from  satisfying  them.  They  voluntarily  left  the  needle 
and  the  distaff,  not  only  to  transcribe  manuscripts;  and  to  illuminate  them  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  age,  but  above  all  to  read  and  to  study  holy  books,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  even  classical  works."*  St.  Gertrude,  in  Dagobert's 
reign,  knew  all  the  Scriptures  by  heart,  and  translated  them  into  Greek.  She 
sent  over  the  sea  for  Irish  masters  to  teach  music,  poetry,  and  Greek  to  the 
cloistered  virgins  of  Nivelle.  From  all  these  centres  brilliant  torches  issued 
forth,  such  as  Lioba,  who  founded  the  Abbey  of  Bischofsheim,  Roswitha,  and 
St  Bridget  It  was  by  a holy  woman  that  the  study  of  Greek  was  inaugurated 
in  the  monastery  of  St  Gall  And  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  Hilda  was  so 
highly  considered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  that  more  than  once  the  holy 
abbess  assisted  at  the  deliberation  of  the  bishops  assembled  in  council  or  in 
synod,  who  wished  to  take  the  advice  of  her  whom  they  considered  as  espe- 
cially enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  But  were  we  to  enumerate  all  the 
examples  of  women  in  whom  holiness  has  been  accompanied  by  the  gifts  of  the 
most  luminous  learning,  the  list  would  be  too  long,  and  wo  should  have  to  go 
through  all  the  first  ages  of  Cbristlaoity. 

STUDY— A DUTY. 

I assert  plainly  that  it  is  a duty  in  women  to  study  and  to  instruct  them- 
selves; and  that  intellectual  labor  ought  to  have  its  separate  part  assigned  to 
it,  amongst  their  own  special  occupations,  and  their  most  important  obligations. 

The  primordial  reasons  for  this  obligation  are  important,  they  are  of  divine 
origin,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  being  rejected ; they  ore  these In  the  first  , 
place,  God  never  makes  useless  gifts;  in  every  .thing  that  God  does,  there  is  a 
reason,  an  aim;  and  if  man's  companion  is  a reasonable  creature;  if^  like  man, 
she  lias  been  created  in  the  imago  and  resemblance  of  God ; if  she  also  has 
received  from  the  Creator  the  giA.  of  iutelligcnoo,  the  sublimest  of  all  hia  gifls^ 
it  is  in  order  to  make  use  of  it 

Besides,  all  the  gifis  received  from  God,  in  order  to  be  of  some  use,  ought  to 
be  cultivated.  The  Scriptures  tell  ua  that  the  soul,  like  the  earth  when  it  is 

* Tk$  MfmMt  #/  tkt  Wt»U  Tol.  5.  Ttii*  fiAh  volume  end  the  two  whieh  pftoerio  it,  written 
in  the  middle  of  e ierere  and  inveterate  iDnew,  are  prodigiee  of  powerful  impiration,  of  tendemaN 
and  of  eievetion,  and  ahow  the  unflinching  nature  of  a Chrirtita.  and  a eourageooa  eoul,  in  the 
mott  grievoui  phfvical  and  moral  Irialr.  There  are  the  bookv  that  I ihould  like  to  tee  in  the 
hnndt  of  ererr  body— obove  all,  at  the  preaent  time,  when  we  are  inundated  by  foeh  a wretohed 
literature,  and  by  to  many  writinp  of  tbe  moat  uawboleaocne  deeeriptioo. 
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allowed  to  lie  fidloWi  onlp  brings  forth  wild  fruits,  " thorns  and  thistles.”  And 
God  has  not  made  the  souls  of  women,  any  more  than  he  has  those  of  men,  to 
bo  like  a shallow,  sterile,  and  unwholesome  soiL 

Again  every  reasonable  creature  will  have  to  give  an  account  to  God  of  bis 
or  her  gifts ; every  one^  according  to  the  judgment  of  God,  will  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  gifts  received,  and  in  accordance  with  the  profitableuess 
and  the  works  of  each. 

God  has  given  us  all  hands,  which,  according  to  the  commentators,  represent 
vigorous  and  intelligent  action,  but  on  condition  that  we  do  not  return  to  him 
emptydiandcd.  In  sliort,  Ue  has  explained  Himself  categorically  in  the  parable 
of  the  talents,  in  which  Ue  declares  that  a strict  account  will  be  required  of  the 
use  of  every  talent.  And  I do  not  know  of  any  Father  of  the  Church,  or  of 
any  moralist,  who  has  thought  hitherto  that  this  parable  did  not  concern  women 
as  well  os  men.  There  is  no  distinction  made  here,  each  will  have  to  give  an 
account  of  that  which  has  been  intrusted  to  him  or  her;  and  human  as  w*eli  as 
divine  good  sense  shows  plainly  enough  tliat  women,  not  more  nor  less  than 
men,  have  the  right  to  bury  or  to  squander  the  gifts  conferred  upon  them  by 
God  for  the  purpose  of  making  a right  use  of  them. 

1 will  tlien  say  with  St.  Augustine,  that  no  creature  to  whom  God  has  in- 
trusted the  lamp  of  iutelligonce  ought  to  permit  herself  to  behave  like  one  of 
the  foolish  virgins,  in  imprudently  lotting  her  lamp  go  out  for  want  of  trimming 
it;  thus  allowing  the  light  to  bo  spent,  which  is  first  intended  for  herself]  and 
next,  for  others  beside  herself;  and,  since  the  question  is  about  wives  and 
motlters,  for  her  husband  and  her  children. 

I say  it  without  any  hesitation,  Oiristian  morality  alone  teaches  woman,  with 
a decisive  and  absolute  authority,  her  real  rights  and  duties  in  their  necessary 
reciprocal  relation.  Yes;  until  you  have  persuaded  woman  that  she  is  created 
first  of  all  for  God,  next  for  herself  and  for  her  ow'o  soul,  and  lastly  for  her  hus> 
band  and  her  children,  but  after  God,  with  God,  and  alw’ays  for  God,  you  w'ill 
have  done  nothing  cither  for  the  happiness  or  the  honor  of  your  families. 

The  contrary  system  rests  on  a Pa^jan  view  of  their  destiny,  and  also,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  on  the  idleness  of  men  who  wish  to  rtUiin  their  superun  ity  with' 
cut  effort.  The  Pagan  view  is,  that  women  are  only  charming  creatures, — 
passive,  subordinate,  and  only  made  for  the  pleasure  and  the  amusement  of  man. 
But,  os  1 have  said,  Christianity  has  fur  other  ideas.  In  Christianity  the  virtue 
of  a woman,  like  tliat  of  a man,  ought  to  be  voluntary,  noble,  active,  and  intel- 
ligent. She  ought  to  know  Uio  whole  extent  of  her  duties,  aud  all  the  divine 
knowledge  wiiicU  can  bo  derived  from  them,  for  the  benefit  of  her  husband  and 
box  children. 


DANGER  OP  IGNORANCE  AND  FRIVOLITY. 

Human  nature  requires  to  be  instructed,  enlarged,  enlightened,  and  elevated 
in  all  its  powers;  and  I must  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  1 have  never  found 
any  thing  more  dangerous  than  repressed  capabilities,  unsatisfied  desires,  and  a 
thirst  uuquenched.  Tbence  arises  that  longing  for  know'lcdgo  wliich,  for  want 
of  the  good  and  the  true,  fixes  on  the  bad  and  the  false;  thence  orisc  those  pas- 
sions, naturally  generous  and  commendable,  which  turn  against  tnith  and 
virtue ; thence  arise  llioso  crooked,  bad,  and  perverse  notions  adopted  by  an 
ignorance  which  know'S  neither  how  to  exercise  choice,  judgment,  or  restraint 
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— **convfrsi  di$rumpni  w«” — aa  saith  the  Scripture  1 Thence^  in  short,  arise 
80  many  falls,  so  many  sbamelees  docda,  or,  at  least,  sud)  numerous  and 
wretched  (Hvolities  amongst  women  1 If  these  due  and  ardent  tmtun.^s  had 
been  better  directed,  we  should  not  bare  had  to  deplore  their  min ; we  should 
cot  hare  to  groan  over  tliat  sad  lowness  of  level  and  mental  tone — that  feeble* 
DiiDdedDc.ss  of  so  many  women  naturally  above  {lar,  who  are  inWnded  to  be 
die  omainont  of  the  world  and  the  honor  of  their  families,  and  wliosii  education, 
stopped  short  in  its  development,  has  made  perhaps  elegant  and  aceoiiipliKhod 
women,  up  to  thirty  years  of  4^,  but  has  rendered  tliem  forever  frivolous,  ordi* 
nary,  and  useless  beings. 

I have  sometimes  heard  motheis  say  that  they  would  dread  to  see  in  their 
girls  powers  of  mind  rather  beyoitd  the  usual  run,  and  that  they  would  try  to 
repress  them.  “ What  would  one  do  with  them  7 ” they  say.  “ How  find  a 
vent  for  those  great  powers  in  the  midst  of  that  real  life,  which  is  so  contracted* 
so  paltry,  and  which  is  woman’s  lot  at  the  end  of  the  Hrst  years  of  her  youth.’* 

This  opinion  has  always  secretly  disgusted  me.  Wliatl  You  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  the  Divine  flame  in  a soul  which  God  has  gifled  with 
a spark  of  ideal  life!  You  respect  this  gift  in  men,  on  condition  however  of  its 
being  employed  in  practical  life,  that  is  to  say,  of  its  being  used  to  gain  money 
and  to  add  to  a social  position;  but  as  the  utility  of  great  things  is  less  lucra- 
tive among  women,  it  is  deemed  more  advisable  to  suppress  them.  Cut  ofl^ 
then,  the  branches  of  this  plant,  which  would  want  too  much  air,  space,  and 
sun.  Do  away  with  this  useless  sap.  But  this  plant  ought  to  have  become  a 
large  tree,  and  you  are  going  to  make  a stunted  shrub  of  it  1 

Ah  t bew'aro  by  your  mutilation  of  making  it  flrst  suffer  cruelly,  and  finally 
depriving  it  of  all  life.  To  extinguish  a soul  that  God  has  created  to  bo  a shin- 
ing light,  is  to  inflict  an  inward  suffering  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  cure, 
and  which  will  perhaps  cause  that  soul  to  go  astray,  and  exhaust  its  powers  in 
vague  and  exaggerated  aspirations.  There  is  no  torment  to  be  compared  to 
this  sentiment  of  the  beautifbl  which  Is  quenched  at  its  birth,  to  that  poignant 
grief  of  a soul  which,  perhaps  unconsciously,  has  missed  its  real  I'ocatwn ; and 
this  word,  which  seems  to  express  a call  fhom  on  high,  that  most  serious  and 
irresistible  call,  is  as  applicable  to  women  as  to  men— to  the  ideal  as  well  as  to 
the  actual  condition  of  life.  Our  soul,”  it  has  been  said,  “ is  a thoiiglit  of 
God;”  that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  a Divine  plan  for  it,  the  realization  of  which 
is  either  furthered  by  our  efforts  or  checked  by  our  want  of  energy,  but  which 
does  not  exist  the  less  in  the  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom.  And  to  realize  it, 
all  the  development  of  our  soul,  our  heart,  and  our  intelligence  is  necessary.  It 
is  difficult  to  foresee  beforehand  the  destination  God  has  attached  to  his  gifU,  > 
but  it  is  true  that  He  intends  them  for  some  object,  and  that  this  providential 
vocation,  supposing  that  we  are  rigidly  faithfUl  to  it,  will  by  obeying  its  behests 
avert  any  dangers  that  we  had  feared  from  its  consoquenoea. 

Above  all  we  must  consult  the  different  natures  we  have  to  deal  with,  and 
only  attempt  to  develop  them  according  to  their  capabilities.  I would  not  cer- 
tainly create  factitious  talents,  by  means  of  a cuUivation  which  is  not  demanded 
by  Nature ; but  neither  would  I leave  fallow  a soil  that  she  has  enriched  with 
her  gilU.  An  incomplete  development,  a smattering  of  sciences  and  accom- 
plishments, are  most  dangerous  for  a woman ; they  show  her  a higher  horizon, 
without  giving  her  the  strength  to  reach  it;  they  make  her  believe  she  knotva; 
25 
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what  she  ia  reallj  ignorant  of)  and  they  tboi  entail  a disturbance,  a disorder, 
and  an  ostentation  which  often  produce  lanMOtakde  aberratioDa. 

A woaoaD  of  the  world,  whoee  position  obligee  her  to  see  a great  deal  of  it, 
but  who  understands  her  duties  and  fultUle  them  well,  wrote  to  me  as  follows : 

In  genera),  women  know  nothing,  ab«olukly  nothing.  They  can  only  talk 
about  dress,  fashions,  stecploK^haaes,  the  absurdities  of  each  other.  If  you  turn 
tlio  conversation  to  a subject  of  history  or  geography,  or  if  you  talk  al>out  the 
middle  ages,  the  crusades,  the  institutions  of  Charlemsgne  or  St  Louis ; if  you 
compare  Bossuct  to  Corneille,  or  Racine  to  Fenelon ; if  you  pronounce  tbo 
names  of  Camoens,  or  of  Dante,  of  Royer-Collard,  or  of  Frederick  Ozanam,  of 
Moutalerobcrt,  or  of  Pere  Gratry,  tbe  poor  woman  will  be  stnick  dumb.  Site 
cm  only  entertain  young  women  and  frivolous  young  men.  i*X)aa)ly  incapable 
of  talking  on  business,  art,  politics,  agriculture,  or  the  aideuces,  she  can  neitlier 
converse  with  her  faUter-ui'law,  her  clergyman,  or  with  any  man  of  a serious 
miml.  And  yet,  the  Jirat  iatfut  of  a woman  ia  iobt  able  to  converae  with  evrry 
body.  If  her  mothernn-law  visits  the  poor  and  the  avliools,  and  wisltes  to  enlist 
her  in  l>cr  pious  undertakings,  slie  neither  understnnds  tltcir  aim  nor  their  liH*ur* 
hig,  for  a good  and  coinpassioDate  heart  is  not  sufficient  in  a certain  class  for 
works  of  chanty.  In  order  to  acquire  influence,  to  give  any  biiM'tH  its  full 
value  and  monil  bearing,  a degree  of  intcUigcDce  is  required,  which  is  only 
attained  by  attentive  study  and  reflection.” 

And  now  1 mast  go  still  further,  aud  allow  the  fiital  consequences  of  imch  a 
state  of  things  fur  religion,  for  society,  and  for  families.  1 will  say  the  whole 
truth.  I know,  and  I havo  blessed  Ood  for  tlio  sight,  all  that  u woman,  a 
Christian  mother,  is  able  to  do  in  her  family ; liow  nuny  things  may  be  intro- 
duced by  Imr  influence,  bow  many  ideas  at  first  decidedly  ngocted,  are  adopti>d 
by  her  means;  religious  ideas,  diaritable  ideas,  ideas  of  devotion,  resignation, 
pardon,  and  daily  work.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  ideas  of  daily 
work  are  those  which  are  tlie  most  rarely  embraced. 

The  painful  truth  which  I wish  to  state  here  is,  that  education,  even  a reli- 
gious education,  docs  not  always  give,  aud  indeed  gives  too  raraly  to  young  girls 
and  young  women,  a serious  taste  for  mentariabor.  Deputies  from  God  to  the 
domestic  heartli,  guardians  of  the  lioly  traditionB  of  laiUi,  honor,  and  fidelity, 
oven  Christian  and  pious  women  seem  too  often  tlie  onemies  of  mental  labor^ 
whether  for  their  husbands  or  their  children,  and  especially  for  their  boys.  I 
have  seen  some  wlio  had  great  difficulty  in  not  coiwidering  as  a personal  thefl 
tbo  time  which  ia  given  up  to  it  Was  it  the  fault  of  tlieir  intelligence  and  their 
aptitude?  I have  never  thought  so — quite  Uio  contrary:  and  1 attribute  tliia 
disUstc  for  mental  labor,  in  Iho  first  place,  to  die  flimsy,  frivolous,  aud  super- 
ficial, not  to  say,  false  educatkui  that  is  given  to  women ; and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  the  part  which  is  allotted  to  them  in  the  world,  and  to  that  assigned 
to  them  in  their  families — even  in  certain  Christian  families.  Women  arc  not 
to  study ; tliere  is  to  be  uo  studying  about  them ; they  are  to  do  nothing.  They 
themselves  do  not  wish  to  see  any  body  really  oocupied  around  them,  or  at  least 
they  encourage  neitlier  their  husbands  nor  their  children  to  do  any  tiling  tliat  is 
of  a serious  kind,  and  which  requires  trouble  and  devoted  attention — and  some- 
times they  go  so  far  as  to  oppose  it,  when  tlieir  pleasure  or  their  liberty  may 
suffer  by  iL  And  it  is  a very  great  misfortune;  for  here  they  havo  tlie  most 
fatal  influence  1 In  vain  we  say  to  men;  “Work  ; accept  the  offer  of  cmploy- 
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mcnt;  at  least  occupy  your  time.**  As  long  as  women  are  there  to  destroy  tlie 
edbet  of  our  advice,  our  words  will  bo  in  vain.  As  long  as  mothers  advise  their 
daughters  not  to  marry  a man  wlio  has  a settled  occupation,  as  long  as  a young 
woman  makes  use  of  all  her  arts  to  dissuade  her  husband  from  working,  as 
long  as  the  young  mother  does  not  impress  upon  her  son  the  necessity  of  in- 
structing himself  of  cultivating  his  mind  and  his  faculties  as  he  would  a pre- 
cious plant,  the  law  of  labor  will  be  despi.^cd.  Yes,  in  the  actual  state  of  our 
habits,  and  family  life  being  what  it  is,  women  alone  can  really  promote  mental 
labor,  prepare  minds  for  it  at  an  early  ago,  render  it  possible  and  easy ; yes, 
even  insist  upon  it,  and  bestow  their  esteem,  their  encouragement,  and  their 
admiration  on  its  adoption. 

ADVANTAQBS  OP  INTELLECTUAL  LABOR. 

It  is  a mother's  duty  to  attend  to  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  of  her  child ; 
she  can  even  be  more  easily  replaced  in  his  physical  thon  in  his  intellectual  and 
moral  education.  For  the  fonner  so  many  people  can  help  her ; for  the  latter, 
unless  she  is  surrounded  by  obstacles,  she  reigns  alone.  To  follow  the  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  the  studios  of  a young  man,  to  watch  over  him,  to  guide 
him  with  that  influence  that  is  given  by  a sound  and  authoritative  judgment^ 
by  a capacity  joined  to  kindness,  and  thus  inspire  confidence  and  admiration — 
all  tliia  implies  a combination  of  intellectual  qualities  which  are  far  from  ordi- 
nary. 

How  many  mothers  have  lost  oU  power  over  the  souls  of  their  sons,  bocatise 
they  have  been  unable  to  nourish  and  to  develop  their  intellectual,  as  they  had 
done  their  physical  being!  To  be  a mother,  a motlior  in  all  the  elevation,  the 
extent,  and  tlio  depth  of  the  word — that  alone  justifies  all  tlio  noble  oQbrts  of  a 
woman  to  acquire  the  greatest  superiority  of  mind. 

No  unity  can  last  in  married  life,  unless  the  fellowship  of  hearts  is  accom- 
panied by  the  fellowship  of  minds.  As  a woman  loses  the  charms  of  youth, 
her  husband  must  perceive  that  her  mind  is  developing,  and  love  must  be  per- 
petuated by  esteem.  The  husband,  if  he  has  capacity,  is  Uien  entering  into  the 
most  active  period  of  lilb,  be  is  occupied  with  the  most  varied  pursuits,  whilst 
too  often  his  wife,  having  only  received  from  her  education  severe  principles, 
with  the  habit  of  fiitile  occupations,  bores  him  with  her  mechanical  devotion, 
her  music,  and  her  canvas-work. 

There  are  numerous  serious  occupations  and  interests  which  prevail  more  and 
more  in  a man's  intellect,  and  with  which  an  idle  woman  can  not  sympathize, 
and  then  that  chasm  arises  between  them  which  may  be  called  Ihe  separation 
of  minds.  A woman,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  studied,  shares  her  husband’s 
serious  occupations,  she  supports  him  in  his  labors,  in  bis  struggles.  She  follows 
her  husband,  and  precedes  her  sons;  she  adopts  in  her  homo  that  high  positloii 
which  renders  her  the  supporter  and  the  counselor  of  man.  She  feels  that  her 
husband  is  proud  of  her,  and  that  he  requires  her.  She  does  not  make  a boasi 
of  it,  but  she  rests  securely  on  her  happiness,  for  she  is  confident  that  nothing 
can  disturb  a union  whic^  has  for  its  basts  the  perfect  fellowship  of  two  souls 
and  two  minds,  and  that  the  love  of  both  will  last  as  long  as  the  souls  whom  it 
unites. 

It  ought  to  be  well  understood,  that  a woman,  in  becoming  a Christian,  has 
become  the  companion  of  man,  Soda  ;**  and  what  is  more,  an  assistance,  a 
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helpmate,  a support,  and  a counselor:  ** Adjutorium^' — Religion,  which  has 
rais(.‘d  her  soul  and  her  heart,  has  also  rendered  lier  mind  capable  of  under- 
standing, sometimes  of  equaling,  and  above  all  of  helping  the  mind  of  man. 
In  making  her  weak  in  body,  God  has  given  her  the  germ  of  all  that  is  great 
and  monilly  strong.  There  are  no  noble  works  in  which  women  have  not  l>een 
mixed  up;  at  first  tho  teachers,  then  tlio  inspiring  geniuses  of  men,  and  often 
the  aliarers  of  their  labors.  There  are  women  wlio  hove  devoted  their  minds 
at  the  some  time  as  their  lives,  to  a man  it  was  their  duty  to  love,  and  who 
have  continued  to  share  in  the  tone  of  the  thonglitH  of  which  they  were  mode 
the  first  efjiifidants,  thasc  thoughts  tlial  unfold  with  greater  brilliancy  and  vigor 
from  the  double  light  that  shines  upon  them. 

DANGERS  OF  IXTELLECTCAL  CCLTIVATION. 

Doubtless  this  intellectual  cultivation  may  be  acconjpijniod  by  three  dangers, 
but  the  remcKly  is  an  easy  one. 

1.  Thf  U'  fjlect  of  practical  d'liics. — Tliis  danger  must  bo  averted  by  strength- 
ening, prrmtical  education ; in  growing  girls  the  habits  of  order  and  n‘gularity, 
whieii  double  time,  and  fix  a place  in  life  for  each  tiling  that  is  to  be  done;  and 
above  all,  a true  and  real  piety,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  couragi'ous  ac- 
complishment of  every  duty. 

2.  The  undue  induU^enre  of  the  fancy,  which  causes  a craving  for  intellectual 
enjoyments,  that  can  not  always  be  satisfied.  But  here,  again,  all  may  be  bal- 
anced. Tho  important  point  is,  that  education  should  be  made  to  correspond 
with  tho  gifts  of  God.  without  either  going  beyond  them  or  stifling  them. 
Usually  they  bring  with  tlicm  tho  eountorpoise  of  their  dangers.  An  exceasivo 
cultivation  is  dangerou.%  an  insufficient  cultivation  is  not  less  so.  Piety  is  here 
al.ao  a great  aid. 

3.  Pn'de  and  vanity. — Good  sense  cultivated  in  a Christian  point  of  view  can 
alone  prevent  it.  We  must,  however,  observe  that  if  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  like  the  attractions  of  Iho  body,  can  excite  pride  and  vanity,  study  has 
at  least  u counterpoise ; it  puts  something  serious  and  luminous  into  the  mind, 
wliilst  the  success  produced  by  beauty  and  dress  is  always  accompanied  by 
frivolous  or  bad  sentiments. 

Give  A woman  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  talents,  all  tho  development  of 
wlucli  she  is  capable ; and  give  Iter  at  the  same  time  Christian  humility — she 
will  be  endowed  with  a much  truer  and  more  amiable  simplicity  and  modc^sty 
tlmu  a i>oor  Hindoo,  who  tliinks  herself  an  animal  of  a species  rather  superior 
to  tho  monkeys  in  her  yard,  but  very  inferior  to  the  nature  of  her  husband. 
Tlii.i  enlightened  humility  is  a real  virtue,  and  will  become  tho  mother  of  many 
other  virtues,  and  tho  inspiration  of  the  highest  desire  of  perfection.  For  hu- 
mility does  not  prevent  us  from  recognizing  the  prr)gres8  we  have  made,  nor 
does  it  cloBo  our  eyes  to  tho  merit  of  others ; it  makes  us  see  our  own  defi- 
ciencies, and  even  if  we  hnd  reached  the  summit  of  knowledge  and  human 
clevcmes.4,  it  would  still  show  us  in  every  department  a superior  ideal  to  excite 
our  efforts  without  producing  pride  or  diflcoiiragemcnt.  Lot  us  be  well  per- 
suaded tlint  a cultivated  mind  understands  its  duties  better  than  any  other.  It 
is  intelligent  humility,  that  is  to  say,  real  modesty,  which  pre8cn.’ca  us  from 
pedantry.  In  learned  women,  it  is  not  their  knowledge  wliich  displeases,  it  is 
their  pretension. 
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If  I press  this  point,  it  U because  my  adversaries  insist  upon  it  the  most  of 
all.  They  still  repeat,  “ tiiat  is  the  great  danger.”  But,  in  my  turn,  1 ol.^o  re- 
peat, the  brilliant  notoriety  that  a literary  or  artistic  talent  can  give  a woman, 
is  not  the  greettest  cause  of  vanity  tliat  can  be  appreliendcd  for  her.  Ah  I luivo 
already  said,  an  empty  beauty  and  worldly  triumphs  fill  a woman  w'itli  herself 
in  a very  different  way,  and  danger  is  not  likely  to  be  corrected  by  the  cuuso 
which  produces  it  Study  and  (ho  arts,  in  raising  the  mind,  servo  as  n I'oun-  ^ 
terpoiso  to  any  vain  feelings  they  may  oxcite ; and  I seo  no  similar  guarantoo 
in  the  successes  obtained  by  advantages  of  another  kind.  The  whole  quu.'^tioQ 
is  contained  in  these  words:  that  great  gifts  aro  accompanied  by  dangers, 
against  which  education  must  liave  strengthened  the  possessors  beforehand. 

Education  must  adapt  itself  to  diverse  natures;  in  developing  the  germs  God 
has  placed  in  those  natures,  it  most  direct  this  development  with  a firm  hand, 
and  prevent  its  wanderings  and  its  caprices.  It  must  also  produce  u moral 
development,  in  harmony  with  the  intellectual  one ; it  must  balance  justly  ideal 
and  practical  life,  which  are  less  contrary  to  each  other  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  the  liarmony  of  which  alone  constitutes  the  dignity  of  existence. 
“The  example  of  Germany,”  says  somewhere  Alfred  Tonnele,  “proves  that 
family  and  household  life,  and  tlie  fuelcring  of  true  and  simple  aflection.s  do  not 
exclude  cultivation  and  elevation  of  mind  among  women ; tiiat,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  develop  and  purify  them.  Are  not  tiiose  who  have  most  emanci- 
pated themselves  horn  household  cares,  the  most  frivolous,  the  emptiest  and  the 
vmaest,  and  do  wo  find  that  tins  independence  has  contributed  to  make  them 
more  studious  or  more  accomplished  ?”  I am  fain  to  confess,  however,  that 
education  is  more  important  and  more  difficult  in  a richly  endowed  nature;  but 
the  task  is  a nobler  and  a more  gratifying  one. 

THB  HOME  or  A STTDIODS  WOMAN. 

It  is  in  the  homes  of  the  artist,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  judge,  the  pro- 
fessor, the  learned  man,  that  are  most  often  seen  those  studious  able  women, 
who  understand  tlie  arts,  who  themselves  possess  true  talents,  who  are  very 
well  informed,  without  the  possibility  of  any  body  calling  them  2due  slodcmga^ 
because  their  mtelligenoo  is  a part  of  the  honor  and  the  treasure  of  their  fami- 
lies, and  it  is  by  the  help  of  tliis  intelligence  they  procure  ease  and  comfort  to 
their  homes,  and  even  that  delicate  luxury  with  which  riches  have  nothing  to 
do^  and  which  is  all  owing  to  a woman's  taste.  The  shape  of  the  furniture  is 
good,  and  the  arrangement  is  graceful,  the  engravings  recall  tliose  works  of  art 
which  are  most  preferred,  and  sliow  what  is  liked  in  the  house. 

Elowers,  pictures,  books,  a small  but  well-chosen  library,*  music,  pleasant 


*Th«r«  ar«  tonw  women  who  have  no  booki,  beraiue  they  rnoet  here  floe  cditiniM  end  ex- 
pensive bindinp.  They  do  oot  look  upon  books  et  helps  to  study,  but  es  ornaments  which  ndd 
another  elefanee  to  the  many  el^aneiw  of  their  abode.  It  is  a ttranse  lhio|t  to  say.  but  the  prieo 
of  one  bell-dress  would  MiAee  to  purehaM  a food  library.  A person  once  said  to  me I heva 
f iven  op  readlnf , lor  only  very  rich  people  can  elibvd  to  here  books.**  I aMwerod : **  It  Is.  utitellr, 
very  rich  people  wbo  do  oot  poeseas  tbem.**  In  feet,  it  ts  an  exception  to  6nd  the  teste  fur  occi»- 
petion  and  the  ootward  sifns  of  iolcMcotual  pnnuiu  in  certain  opulent  families,  with  whom  the 
world  absorbe  every  Ihinf,  end  whose  time  and  money  scarcely  suAce  for  the  extyencies  which  are 
made  neeeesities.  In  many  onprvteodinf  and  wen-rtfulated  homes,  on  the  contrary,  intcllertiial 
life  has  its  asaifoed  share  in  daily  life,  and  the  laeriSccs  that  are  voluntarily  made  for  its  euUi- 
vatioo,  are  precisely  what  tend  to  eocoortfe  it. 
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literature,  erory  thing  shows  a home  that  is  much  lived  in,  seldom  leil,  and 
where  happiness  is  to  be  found.  It  is  not  oue  of  those  empty  and  magniilceot 
abodes,  whose  possessors  are  always  absent^  pursuing  pleasure  with  a feverish 
activity,  and  flying  from  the  weariness  of  a home  which  has  no  charm  except 
during  the  time  spent  in  furnishing  it,  and  which  becomes  a bore  us  soon  as  the 
gilded  chairs  are  put  in  their  places.  In  the  little  apartment  of  the  third  story, 
Uie  mother  is  surrounded  by  her  children.  She  brings  them  up  herselft  God 
bo  thanked,  slie  is  obliged  to  do  so;  and  Imw  she  is  rewarded  for  Iwr  trouble ! 
£hc  reigns  over  her  cliUdren,  who  understand  the  merits  and  the  sucriflecs  of 
their  mother,  and  who  love  her  dearly.  They  soon  know  the  happiness  of 
being  bora  in  a condition  in  which  a motimr  has  not  fortune  enough  for  ser> 
vants,  tutors,  aud  governesses  who  would  occupy  her  place.  Also,  what  a 
diilcrcDce  between  Uie  two  educations  I The  sons  take  the  first  places  at  school 
aud  at  college;  the  girls  receive  tliat  superior  education  which  1 should  like  to 
give  as  a model  to  the  girls  of  the  fashionable  world.  They  wish  to  be  equal 
to  their  mothers,  who  work  with  them,  who  direct  them,  follow  them,  and  both 
interest  themselves  and  foke  an  active  part  in  their  studies.  The  law  of  labor 
is  more  incumbent  on  a mother  than  on  any  other  creature ; the  soul  of  her 
child  is  the  field  tliat  slio  ought  to  cultivate  by  tlie  **nwtai  of  htr  brow,'*  nobody 
ought  to  take  her  place,  and  if  Uie  moat  comploie  educations  are  the  products 
of  the  humble  abodes  1 liave  mentioned,  all  the  honor  is  due  to  those  laborious 
motlicrs. 

Iluw  many  young  men  owe  tlieir  coarse  tastes  for  horses  and  dogs  to  tlie 
mercenaries  tliat  have  brought  them  up  I A mother  implants  other  tastes  and 
ambitions  in  the  heart  of  her  children  when  she  brings  Uiem  up  herselC  Somc< 
times  she  is  a prey  to  the  anxious  thought,  w’hetlier  she  can  give  enough  honor 
and  faith  to  the  conscience  of  her  children,  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  the 
courage  of  bearing  in  tlieir  turn  this  humble  existenci',  without  ever  consenting 
to  increase  their  fortune  by  a base  action.  In  her  anxiety,  she  redoubles  her 
eflbrts  in  educating  them,  for  she  knows  their  education  is  tlieir  dowr>',  and  slie 
becomes  more  painstaking,  more  virtuous,  more  courageous,  in  order  to  transmit 
to  her  children  this  admirable  pride  of  her  soul,  and  in  order  that  they  may 
obtain  this  grace  from  Heaven. 

And  the  children  who  witness  the  exertions  of  their  mother,  have  a secret 
desire  to  relieve  and  to  reward  her.  The  w isli  to  do  right  is  much  stronger  in 
ilicso  homes  of  humble  happiness,  and  the  satislactioD  of  performed  duties 
makes  every  member  of  the  fiuuily  contented  with  bis  late  and  cheerfully  sub* 
missive  to  his  God.  Tlie  whole  day  is  one  of  active  exertion.  The  father  at 
bU  work,  Uie  motlier  manages  the  bouse,  takes  the  children  to  their  classes  and 
oatecbctical  instructions,  and  in  the  evening  each  member  of  the  family  is  tired 
with  the  labor  of  the  day  and  wdshes  to  remain  at  home.  It  is  the  hour  of  rest, 
of  the  chndrcn*s  games,  the  hour  of  talk,  of  reading,  of  music,  of  intimacy,  and 
of  gaiety.  The  day  ends  quietly,  without  that  worldly  whirl,  wliidi  is  so  great 
a trial,  even  to  the  most  virtuous  and  Christian*like  women.  A mother  thus 
occupied  can  never  think  of  giving  herself  up  to  a purely  personal  pursnit  She 
has  studied  whilst  she  was  a young  girl  and  a young  woman.  Now  she  is 
always  at  the  service  of  others.  But  this  disiotoresU'd  labor,  which  is  both 
labor  and  sacrifice,  raises  her  soul  and  her  intellect  better  than  any  otlter  cm* 
ploymcnt  of  her  (acuities.  Thoro  is  no  fear  that  she  will  bo  either  vain  or 
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pedADtic.  And  jet  vhat  an  immenM  labor  ia  bcre,  in  giving  her  duldren  all 
Uieir  iesaona  I One  is  astonished  at  the  oxtraordimtrj  efforts  produced  bj  ma- 
ternal love  that  a mother  makes  to  fulfill  her  duties.  Do  not  marvolf  then,  to 
find  her  so  full  of  capacity,  so  elevated,  so  active,  so  intoUigeot,  ao  indifferent  to 
the  emp^  gossip  and  the  frivolous  coquetries  of  the  world. 

BAD  BDUCATtON. 

What  is  wanting  the  most  in  the  education  of  young  girU,  and  in  the  life  of 
young  women,  is  consecutive  study  and  attentive  refiection.  Tins  is  n sorious 
and  almost  always  on  irreparable  evil,  and  m it  is  the  fault  of  education,  1 will 
say  in  a few  words  whut  1 think  of  the  education  of  girls,  and  of  its  deficiencies. 

The  greater  number  of  girls  spend  seven  or  eight  years  of  tiieir  education  in 
practicing  the  piano,  two  and  uften  three  and  four  liouro  a day.  But  this 
accompUsiimeat,  to  whidi  so  much  time  is  given  up,  amd  which  might  enlarge 
the  mind  and  the  soul  to  so  great  an  extent,  usually  only  ends  in  those  soul- 
less taleuls”  of  which  Tupffer  speaks,  which  derive  their  existence  from  vanity 
alone;  talents  which  are  both  useless  in  pructical  life  and  “unconnected  witli 
the  mind,"  and  which  are  almost  always  given  up  after  marriage. 

This  charming  writer,  who  breaks  out  with  so  much  energy  against  Uic  use 
that  is  made  of  tlie  aria,  in  tlie  education  of  young  people,  and  on  what  are 
usually  called  “ornamental  talents,'*  or  accomplishments,  exdaims; — “How 
many  of  these  ornamental  talents  I have  seen  and  heard,  and  how  few  pleasant 
ones!  Girls  take  interest  in  nothing,  understand  but  little,  and  do  rtot  feel  at 
all I think,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  might  seek  in  the  arts,  to- 

gether with  ao  amusing  pastime,  a refreshment  for  their  hearts,  roind^  and 
imaginations ; and  derive  fVom  so  many  fecultios,  that  the  usual  occupations  of 
women  either  destroy  or  leave  uncultivated,  a result  which  would  lend  an  in- 
expressible charm  to  their  souls*'  Instead  of  this,  music  is  made  a sort  of 
material  study,  which  scarcely  ever  reaches  the  soul,  and  not  even  the  most 
ordinary  comprehension  of  the  art  I Most  girls  only  aspire  to  mcdtaiiical  per- 
fection, they  do  not  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  art,  and  find 
notliing  in  it  to  raise  and  exercise  the  nobler  feculties.  How  many  spend  four 
hours  a day  at  the  piano,  and  yet  have  no  knowledge  of  the  masters,  the 
ochools,  or  the  styles^no  msthetic  sentiment,  and  neither  the  sense  nor  the 
perception  of  what  they  arc  dotogl  “ Music,**  says  the  Pere  Oratry,  “ has  been 
transformed  into  a brilliant  noise,  which  does  not  even  soothe  the  nerves.** 

The  roosic-mastera  only  care  about  giving  a rapid  execution ; very  few  dn- 
deavor  to  form  a good  style,  to  make  the  ooinpoaers  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, and  to  explain  the  connection  of  the  Ideas  of  harmony  and  melody. 
The  result  is,  that  these  poor  girls,  after  they  have  spent  a good  part  of  their 
lives  at  the  piano,  execute  sklllftilly  with  their  fingers  what  tlioir  minds  do  not 
at  all  apprehend.  It  is  about  the  same  as  !f  they  incessantly  recited  passages 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  Nol  Literature  and  musical  aasthetics  must  be  at- 
tended to  quite  as  much  as  mechanical  dexterity ; otherwise  the  pursuit  U a 
species  of  barbarism.  In  Germany,  where  music  has  a great  share  in  the  edu- 
cation of  girls,  it  is  made  a more  serious  pursuit  They  learn  harmony,  they 
ascend  ftom  medianlfm  to  art 

Drawing  is  often  treated  in  the  same  manner.  I have  seen  people  who  drew 
with  accuracy,  and  oven  fiicUity,  not  able  to  distinguish  between  a good  and  a 
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bad  ptctare,  and  who  do  sot  know  whether  Rap^iael  was  the  master  or  the 
pnpil  of  Perugino.  Eren  their  talent  for  drawing  did  not  develop  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  their  minds. 

The  world  gives  up  to  girls  the  province  of  musiCf  on  condition  that  their 
BouU  slmll  not  bo  raised  by  it,  and  that  they  wiU  make  it  a means  of  wasting 
their  time;  and  as  to  the  plastic  arts,  the  taste  for  painting  is  already  beginning 
to  awaken  criliclsm,  and  M.  do  Maistro  waa  lightened  at  seeing  his  daughter 
paint  in  oils.  In  one  word,  the  arts  are  to  bo  redoood  to  ornamental  aceom* 
plisliments,  and  the  sumptuary  laws  are  still  moro  severe  about  literary  studiea. 

At  a certain  ago,  with  the  exception  of  music  and  drawiug,  tlie  education  of 
a girl  is  considered  to  be  dnislicd.  Since  my  eighteenth  year,”  a young  lady 
to  whom  1 recommended  study  thus  writes  to  me,  “ whenever  I begin  to  study, 
I am  always  asked  if  I liavo  not  finished  my  education.”  Finisli  one’s  educa- 
tion; that  n>eans,  to  write  nothiug  but  letters,  to  embroider,  and  to  cultivate 
accomplishments,  if  one  happens  to  hare  any  I 

“But,”  say  my  objectors,  “young  girls  are  taught  a vast  quantity  of  things 
during  their  education.” 

Doubtless  they  arc,  and  this  is  exactly  what  I complain  of;  girls  have  not  to 
take  a degree,  and  all  their  education  tends  to  give  very  extensive  and  very 
superficial  general  notions.  Nothing  serious,  grave,  or  deep,  but  a sinattcring 
of  every  thing;  and,  aa  waa  said  by  an  intelligent  minister,  “wliodoes  not 
know,  tlmt  what  is  gained  in  point  of  surface,  is  lost  in  point  of  depth?” 

General  notions,  aud  no  real  knowledge,  omamcntal  accomplisliments,  and  no 
serious  talents,  nothing  which  raises  Uie  soul  and  matures  the  mind;  this  is 
exactly  what  is  wanted,  to  shine  for  a moment,  and  to  foil  short  of  being  ** 
thing”  and  ” somebody”  This  is  exactly  what  is  wanted,  to  loave  off  doing 
any  thing,  as  soon  as  the  education  of  the  convent  is  over.  Now,  it  is  precisely 
an  opposite  course  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  if  the  object  is  to  produce  serious 
and  persevering  women,  who  may  bo  one  day  useful  to  their  husbands  and 
their  children. 

CONTIGUOUS  BTUDT  AND  WORK. 

Work  is  a foithful  friend  at  every  ago  and  to  every  disposition,  for  tliose  who 
have  adopted  it  as  a companion  in  the  journey  of  life,  and  it  gives  clieerfulnoss 
to  the  outw'ard,  and  serenity  to  the  inward  man.  In  order  to  give  women  the 
habit  of  work,  they  must  be  impressed  as  girls  with  the  fact  that  their  educa- 
tibn  is  not  finished  at  eighteen,  and  that  their  first  ball-dress  does  not  ]x>ssc8S, 
any  more  than  a bachelor’s  d^rce  k)t  young  men,  the  power  of  giving  the  fin- 
ishing touch  to  their  attainments.  At  that  age  they  scarcely  know  even  the 
primary  notions  that  would  enable  them  to  study  by  themselves.  They  no 
longer  want  any  IcedlDg-etrings  in  their  education,  and  that  is  aH.  They  are 
only  ready  to  go  on  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  working  by  themselves.  If  a 
girl  could  be  made  to  believe  this,  a wise  fbture  would  be  her  sure  portion. 

RIGHT  BRINGING  UP. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  well  brought  up?  It  means,  to  develop  her  intelli- 
gence, her  heart,  her  conscience,  her  character,  at  the  same  time  as  her  practical 
foculties,  without  neglecting  her  health,  her  phymeal  strength,  nor  oven,  within 
duo  limits,  her  outward  diarms ; in  one  word,  to  render  her  capable  of  forming 
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not  only  an  element  in  the  life  of  man,  but  of  sYmpatbiaing  with  hia  thoughts, 
and  to  realize  in  marriage  that  intellectual  union  which  ia  the  perfection  of  a 
moral  bond  and  a icUowship  of  interests. 

There  is  sometimes  a distinction  made,  in  classing  women,  between  the  useful 
woman,  the  agreeable  woman,  and  the  clever  tcomaiu  The  useful  woman  under* 
stands  business  and  the  management  of  her  house;  the  agreeable  woman  mokes 
herself  pleasant  in  society ; the  clever  woman  can  both  read  and  talk. 

Well,  1 should  say  that  a woman,  to  be  what  she  ought,  and  to  iblfill  her 
mission,  should  combine  these  three  things.  United,  they  would  make  a har- 
monious being,  that  I should  call  the  distinguished  woman,  that  ia  to  say,  a 
woman  capable  of  managing,  understanding,  and  doing  every  thing  in  her 
family ; a woman  who  can  bo  pleasant  without  being  fliglity,  careful  of  her 
dress  without  being  frivolous ; a woman  who  rules  her  life  by  submitting  to  Us 
exigencies;  who  accepts  the  material  part  of  it  without  neglecting  it,  but 
without  allowing  it  to  absorb  her  existence ; and  if  I may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, makes  it  tlie  pedestal  of  a higher  state  of  being.  Her  soul  gathers 
from  noble  sentiments  and  solid  principles,  courage  enough  for  every  form  of 
devotednesa;  her  intellect  finds  in  the  sense  of  tlie  beautiful,  in  the  intercourse 
of  great  minds,  and  the  habit  of  scrioas  thought,  that  elevated  good  sense  which 
Joubert  called  the  ejtquiaiie  form  of  good  sense,  and  which  be  wished  to  infuse 
into  common  sense,  in  order  to  render  it  more  than  ever  tlie  prinium  mobile  of 
human  lifo;  the  wise  common  sense  which  would  bo  as  solicitous  about  material 
as  well  as  all  other  interests,  nnd  which,  in  that  science  of  lifo  which  is  above 
all  other  sciences,  would  know  how  to  regulate  all  its  elements,  and  give  to 
every  want  of  tlie  mind  and  body,  to  every  mental  aspiration  and  every  social 
relation,  the  part  conformable  to  the  order,  the  duty,  and  the  dignity  of  the  soul 
of  man. 

The  best  stimulant  for  women  is  the  taste  for  the  beautiful,  which  finds  its 
own  reward  in  the  noble  enjoyments  it  affords,  in  the  dignity  it  imparU,  and 
the  assistance  that  it  renders  to  its  votaries.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the 
principle  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  predominate  in  the  education  of  women 
is  incontesuble.  If  the  qualities  which  ought  to  be  combined  in  a woman  are 
separated,  what  is  the  oonsequence?  A useftil  managing  woman,  that  is,  a 
woman  who  is  a pedant  in  her  own  way,  tiresome,  graceless,  incapable  of 
coping  with  any  thing  but  material  life:  or  a woman  of  outward  show,  a friv- 
olous woman,  reigning  over  dress,  or  rather  allowing  faeniolf  to  be  ruled  by  it; 
or,  finally,  a variety  of  the  clever  woman  or  of  the  woman  of  letters  who,  in 
order  to  mimic  man,  forgets  the  charms,  the  gills,  as  well  os  the  duties  of  her 
sex. 

PUB8U1T8  ALLOWABLE  TO  WOMEN. 

The  pursuits,  even  according  to  M.  de  Maistre,  which  are  allowed  to  women 
» are: 

1.  The  best  Literature.  Serious  and  agreeable  literature,  which  ia  a very  wide 
field,  and  possesses  both  a substantial  and  a superficial  charm.  To  speak  only 
of  UisUn  y,  the  field  is  indeed  an  extensive  one.  It  even  comprehends  a phi- 
losophy which  tlieir  minds  are  perfectly  capable  of  understanding,  and  the  ideas 
of  which — partaking  at  the  very  least  of  the  nature  of  essential  ideas— are 
necessary  in  order  to  fix  their  “ mobile " mindi^  and  to  give  thorn  accuracy. 
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7b  teach  a vomon  to  reaoon  aright,  and  eoneequenily  to  put  duty  bc/?re  every  thing 
else,  tliia  is  essentiall/  educatiug  her^  in  a waj  that  is  necessary  for  all  classes 
and  all  conditions. 

2.  The  Arte;  which  suit  so  well  their  imagination  and  the  grace  and  delicacy 
of  thoir  natures.  And  here  ( can  not  help  remarking,  before  I proceed,  that 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  arts  is  fVeely  conceded  to  women,  an  art  which  is 
really  the  most  incompatible  of  all  with  their  duties  and  their  vocation,  while 
the  pure  and  devated  regions  of  intelligence  are  considered  not  to  be  their 
province.  Several  men  who  depreciate  women’s  aesthetic  writings  and  perform- 
ances in  art,  would  not  on  any  account  do  away  with  female  singers  and  tragic 
actresses.  But  the  answer  to  this  will  be,  that  it  is  precisely  because  women 
ortbts  degrade  themselves  more  or  less,  tliat  virtuous  women  can  not  be  artists. 
Certainly,  I quite  agree,  and  even  go  farther  than  merely  agreeing,  but  1 can 
not  help  adding,  that  at  least  the  fact  is  recognized,  that  women  arc  capable  of 
taking  a high  position  in  art,  and  that  some  among  them  have  received  the  Di- 
vine gift  If  they  have  received  it,  tlicn  it  must  be  in  order  to  make  use  of  it, 
honestly  and  nobly,  without  doubt ; but  to  make  we  of  it.  This  very  (act  refhtes 
the  restriction. 

3.  The  Beautiful.  If  a woman  is  able  to  express  this,  she  is  able  to  express 
it  in  all  its  diverse  languages.  Art  is  identical  to  itself  in  its  principle,  what- 
ever mode  of  expression  it  adopts.  Painting,  music,  poetry,  eloquence ; the 
beautiful  expressed  In  language,  the  beautiful  expressed  in  style,  or  by  an  in- 
spired voice,  is  always  the  same  beautiful  wdiich  has  taken  a perceptible  form 
to  reveal  itself  to  our  souls  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Every  one  can 
invest  it  with  a form,  which  is,  however,  not  a matter  of  choice.  If  you  allow 
one  form  to  women,  and  that  form  tiie  most  frivolous  and  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  forms,  why  forbid  them  the  others  ? It  is  not  because  they  lower  Ihem- 
selvcs  with  the  art  which  caters  to  your  pleasures,  that  they  are  therefore 
unable  to  raise  themselves  with  noble,  honest,  and  serious  art.  If  a womau 
can  be  a singer,  she  can  also  bo  a musician  in  the  elevated  sense  of  the  word; 
she  can  also  be  a writer  and  a painter. 

4.  I have  clsowboro  said,  how  far,  in  my  opinion,  a woman  can  take  up  the 
sciences,  and,  indeed,  study  agriculture.  This  last  operation  has  created  some 
astonishment  I will  only  answer  this  by  quoting  some  fhigments  of  a letter 
that  a very  remarkable  and  a very  sensible  woman,  who  speaks  of  what  she 
horsolf  practices,  wrote  to  me  on  tliis  subject 

How  right  you  are,  my  Lord,  to  advise  women  to  take  their  part  in  buai- 
ness,  to  learn  to  be  serious,  and  even  to  study  agricuHttre.  I am  an  instance  iu 
point ; fur  now  that  my  sons  are  in  the  army,  that  I am  separated  from  all  my 
family,  almost  constantly  alone  with  my  husband,  and  always  in  the  country, 
what  would  become  of  me,  if  my  motlier,  ftom  my  infoncy  upward,  had  not 
given  me  the  habit  of  interesting  myself  in  every  thing  I saw  and  beard?  Agri- 
culture, with  its  hindrances  and  its  progress,  forms  an  inexhaustible  source  ol 
ooDveraation  with  my  husband,  with  the  priests,  the  village  attorneys,  the  farm- 
ers, the  country  neighbors,  the  small  town’s  people;  a less  exciting  subject  than 
politics,  and  which  oan  be  discussed  with  all  of  them  according  to  their  several 
oapacitiea  Uy  husband  does  not  disdain  to  talk  to  me  about  manure,  or  alter- 
nation of  crops;  I have  my  theories  about  draining,  beetroot,  and  colza,  and  he 
thinks  me  very  advanced,  perliaps  too  much  so;  nevertheless  be  never  builds  4 
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•hed  wiUiout  cotumltiDg  mo ; and  before  a lease  is  signed  he  alwajrs  reads  it 
over  to  me^  two  or  three  times  orer.  1 think  it  is  rerj  important  Ibr  women 
and  for  their  children  that  tbe7  should  be  initiated  Into  business,  and  that  they 
should  know  something  about  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  management  of 
money;  they  ought  not  io  decidoy  but  to  listen  and  advisf.  Most  husbands  iike 
to  talk  over  these  matters  openly,  this  subject  being  more  interesting  to  them 
than  any  other.  But  in  a general  way  they  are  not  listened  to,  they  are  yawned 
at  and  not  understood ; so  the  husband  becomes  silent  on  the  subject,  takes  the 
habit  of  managing  alone,  and  following  his  own  inclination,  and  there’s  on  end. 
At  the  beginning  of  marriage,  a young  husband  says  every  thing  tlmt  a wife 
will  condeecend  to  listen  to ; later,  he  will  think  that  she  wishes  to  exercise 
some  control  over  his  affairs,  and  the  more  necessary  her  interference  might  be, 
the  more  wounded  lie  would  feel  by  it  Capacity,  and  some  serious  occupation, 
are  necessary  for  women.” 

6.  In  one  word,  I wish  women  to  be  able  to  cultivate  such  and  such  on  art 
or  science,  and  even  endeavor  to  attain  rather  an  eminent  proficiency  in  it  un- 
disturbed in  tliis  very  honorable  pleasure  without  incurring  the  terrible 
anathema — and  for  the  last  time  we  will  use  this  current  and  coarse  expression 
—hurled  against  ” blue-stockings.”  For,  if  there  are  women  who,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  attend  both  seriously  and  thoroughly  to  the  management  of  their 
house,  raise  themselves  above  purely  material  life  by  the  love  and  the  compre- 
hension of  the  beautiful,  endeavor  to  derive  from  it  a refined  enjoyment  and 
pore  emotions ; who,  in  short,  like  to  cultivate  their  mind,  and  are  etigruased 
by  all  the  interests  of  the  good  and  the  true,  it  is  really  odious  to  make  this  a 
matter  of  reproach. 

6.  I have  also  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  great  use  a woman  would  find  In 
noting  down  fK>m  time  to  time  and  consecutively,  as  In  a sort  of  private  diary, 
her  impressions  and  her  reflections,  at  least  on  the  important  events  of  her  life. 
But  there  is  also  another  diary  to  be  kept,  besides  this  one,  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  soul,  and  the  usually  limited  events  of  family  life.  A woman  might  keep  a 
second  journal,  in  which  she  might  note  down,  not  every  day,  (this  would  be 
too  much,)  but  from  time  to  time,  some  serious  reflections  or  graver  tbouglita,  a 
sent  of  journal  in  which  she  might  write  an  analysis,  or  even  a phrase  of  a dUh 
course  or  of  a coovenuttion  that  had  happened  to  strike  her,  an  observation 
made  on  some  journey  or  excursion,  on  some  building,  or  in  some  gallery;  and 
these  aro  valuable  recoUectioos  to  fix,  because  they  soon  evaporate,  and  when 
they  are  thus  fixed,  they  remain  as  a sort  of  triumphant  acquisition  for  the  mind. 
The  habit  ia  thus  taken  of  intelligently  seeing  and  listening,  and  of  incorporating 
what  one  has  seen  and  heard.  As  for  dwiry,”  properly  so-called,  not 
written  at  all  in  a serious  and  Christian-like  spirit,  I own  that  this  sort  of  diary 
would  rather  frighten  roe  1 

7.  Above  all,  there  is  the  study  of  religion.  I have  dilated  very  much  on 
this  subject  in  a former  work : ” LeUer$  to  Men  and  Women  of  the  Worldf'  and 
I will  only  add  one  thing:  It  is  above  all  in  the  higher  classes,  in  which  fortune 
authorizes  what  may  be  called  the  luxury  of  educatioD,  that  religious  instru> 
tkon  ought  to  be  carried  as  fiir  as  the  capabilities  of  a young  man  and  woman 
will  allow — doctrines,  morality,  the  prooft  of  religion,  the  explanation  of  cere- 
monies, ecclesiastical  history,  works  chosen  from  the  early  Fathere,  greet  pulpit 
eloquence,  lives  of  the  saints,  ^ Ac.  1 have  entered  into  detail  about  all  this. 
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But  above  all,  I should  wish,  that  in  the  course  of  education,  there  should  bo 
an  historical  and  progressive  study  on  all  that  coticems  religion.  And  besides, 
religious  facts  are  intimately  connected  with  the  facts  of  modem  history ; a true 
idea  of  the  latter  can  not  be  gained  without  a knowledge  of  the  former. 

A PLAN  OP  UFE  AND  A METHODICAL  ORDER. 

Life  is  a Rcrious  thing,  and  it  must  not  bo  given  np  to  caprice  or  chance. 
Life  is  long,  and  during  the  succession  of  its  years,  and  Its  diverse  phase's,  it 
entails  many  duties;  and  together  with  these  duties,  heavy  responsibilities. 
Life  is  sometimes  hard  to  lead ; we  are  not  always  young  and  smiling ; trials, 
struggles,  laborious  exertions,  croKses  of  all  kinds,  soon  fall  to  our  share,  and 
they  are  the  real  essence  of  human  existence,  for  amusement  and  pleasure  are 
only  its  brilliant  and  deceiving  surface. 

Human  life  is  complex,  and  it  really  includes  three  lives,  each  of  which  has 
its  necessities,  its  labors,  and  its  duties.  There  is  the  material  life:  it  is  lowest, 
but  it  must  be  thought  of;  then,  in  a higher  region,  tliere  is  intellectual 
woe  to  those  who  despise  it;  and  finally,  rising  and  towering  above  the  two 
otliers,  there  is  the  spiritual  life,  for  “man  is  not  made  for  bit'ad  alouo,”  but  for 
eternity.  Tliero  is  the  life  of  the  body,  tlie  life  of  the  mind,  and  the  religious 
life  of  the  soul. 

The  guidance  and  responsibilities  of  life  assume  gigantic  proportions,  when 
one  begins  to  enter  personally  into  existence,  and  as.«ume  control  both  of  self) 
and  of  one  other  existence,  and  possibly  of  many  other  existences  which  are  to. 
arise  from  this  God-ordained  union.  Have  you  thought  of  these  duties  and 
responsibilities?  There  are  the  conventional  duties  of  society.  There  are  the 
duties  of  your  position — your  special  work.  There  is  a house  to  be  kept  up,  a 
fortune  to  be  acquired,  or  to  bo  attended  to,  and  the  current  expenses  to  be  bal* 
anced  by  your  income.  There  is,  if  you  wish  to  be  somebody,  and  something, 
your  individual  life,  your  pursuits,  your  particular  studies.  There  are  also  tho 
claims  of  charity  and  of  good  works.  And  finally,  as  you  have  a sou),  an  im< 
mortal  and  a celestial  destiny,  there  is,  supposing  you  are  Christians,  tho  care  of 
the  soul,  and  your  duties  toward  God.  In  short,  duties  and  obligations  of  all 
kinds  surround  you.  And  no  one  has  tho  right  to  tear  asunder  these  united 
existences  or  to  disregard  their  diverse  and  associated  responsibilities,  and  they 
can  not  be  regulated  and  discharged  without  retlection,  forethought  and  plan. 

It  is  beforehand,  and  from  the  beginning  of  their  marriage,  that  the  husband 
end  wife  ought  to  consult  together  about  the  plan  of  their  future  life,  and  tins 
plan  ought  to  be  a wide  and  a serious  one,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  exi.st« 
encc.  Tlio  duties  of  each,  the  profession  and  tlio  position  of  the  bead  of  the 
family  in  his  country ; the  children,  their  future  and  social  relations;  individual 
life ; middle  age,  old  age,  and  death ; in  one  word,  real  existence,  with  its  grout 
features  and  its  groat  phases : and  it  is  to  these  great  features,  tliot  all  their 
actions,  at  the  very  first  and  from  tho  earliest  beginning,  must  be  attuned  in 
perfect  harmony.  In  this  way  only,  can  a man  show  himself  wortliy  of  the 
authority  and  the  dignity  ho  has  received  IVom  God.  In  this  way  only,  can  a 
woman  make  sure  of  the  goodness  and  the  unity  of  her  life,  and  avoid  the  sad 
want  of  harmony  that  must  arise  in  an  existence  which  has  never  been  subject 
to  rule,  between  her  youth  and  her  old  age. 

Whilst,  on  tho  contrary,  if  life  is  well  regtUatod,  there  can  be  a wonderful 
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agreeraoDt  between  the  different  ages  that  God  has  decreed  that  she  sliall  pass 
through,  and  that  she  ought  to  bo  prepared  to  moot  one  after  the  other;  shed> 
ding  a charm  and  a general  atmoephore  of  goodness  around  her. 

It  lias  even  been  observed  among  women  whose  Uvea  have  thus  been  spent 
in  regularity  and  virtue,  that  when  the  fugitive  beauty  of  youth  is  p.'!SL,  there 
remains  a certain  pure  and  superior  beauty,  which  arises  (h>m  the  si‘reni^y  and 
peace  engendered  in  the  mind  by  the  liappy  harmony  of  their  lives,  and  the 
constant  and  intelligent  devotion  to  their  duties.  Then,  as  it  hapiH^n.s  a well* 
built  edifice,  years  pass  over  it;  but  far  from  their  weight  overwhelming  it, 
they  only  add  to  its  firmness  and  its  beauty.  And,  if  its  rude  breatii  sonictimes 
carries  away  a delicate  tracery,  the  building  is  not  shaken,  it  is  hut  touelied  by 
the  storm,  and  tlie  noble  and  beautiful  harmony  of  its  great  features  reroaiua 
unscathed. 

I do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  in  the  plan  of  life,  however  well  it  may  hare 
been  laid  out,  one  is  able  to  foresee  and  to  master  all  possible  events;  I only 
say,  that  a plan,  and  a plan  alone,  can  introduce  unity,  liarmoiiy,  and  real 
beauty — which  is  the  beauty  of  the  wliolo — into  a human  exisUmce. 

The  plan  of  life  shows  the  aim  to  be  attained,  the  met)K>dical  order  gives  the 
means  of  attaining  it  The  plan  of  life  is  tiio  conception,  the  idi  a!,  tlie  tiieoiy : 
the  methodical  order  is  the  daily  and  ince.«sant  practice  of  it.  The  first  is  the 
attainment  of  that  supremo  art  which  I should  like  to  call  the  secret  of  life, 
that  is  to  say,  ihe  sterd  of  cxmdliniion.  In  fiict,  do  not  duties,  afTe<‘tions,  and 
tastes  oAcn  seem  to  contradict  each  other? 

1 know  that  a great  deni  of  firmness,  gentleness,  and  persevemnee  Is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  gain  one’s  liberty,  to  make  one's  hours  ofoccupjUion  resj>ccted, 
without  neglecting  at  the  same  time  any  duty;  in  short,  to  give  oneself  up, 
and  to  keep  oneself  back  at  the  right  moment.  It  is  a questii>n  of  meUmd  and 
of  order,  like  most  qiiestioiiH  of  daily  conduct.  In  order  to  have  courago 
enough  for  this  conU*8t,  women  must  bo  well  convinced  of  its  justice,  lliil  they 
are  too  much  afraid  of  only  eomsulting  a taste,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
duUj,  not  to  leave  the  powers  of  ihoir  mind  uncultivated;  yes,  both  a pleasant 
task  and  a duty. 

Study  makes  women  like  their  homes,  where  they  nr©  always  called  back  by 
the  love  of  some  pursuit  they  have  in  hand.  How  little  tliey  then  want  tlie 
excitement  of  visiting  and  tlie  whirl  of  the  world!  What  a pleasure  tliey  find 
in  getting  i^ack  to  their  room,  their  books,  and  their  drawing ! How  quickly 
and  lightly  they  walk,  in  order  to  get  home ! And  how  a love  for  study  occu- 
pies all  tlie  place  in  tlie  heart  and  life,  usually  taken  up  by  the  unbridled  and 
ruinous  ta.4te  for  dress  and  luxury!  Anotlier  great  art,  th.it  will  be  shown  by 
a good  method,  is  what  I shall  cull,  the  art  of  xdilizing  tost  momenta. 

They  will  get  up,*  but  health  will  interfere;  the  husband  will  come  in,  and 

* 1.4>t  thnM  who  like  to  ileep  kinder  then  they  oiisht.  end  heve  ant  the  eooreire  to  eeenctom 
themaelvn  to  the  ee«y  effort  neeMaery  to  mehe  eariy  riBinf  «o  little  en  eiertion,  allow  me  to  quote 
thoM  beautiful  vereee  of  Dante.  Dante  had  ju«t  eat  down,  bataf  quite  axhaiMted,  and  Viiyfl 
raanimatee  b»  failing  courage  by  thie  Tigomiia  exhartatioo : 

“ You  mint  artM  at  once.  Fane  ia  not  to  be  attaioed  on  a feathery  eooeh  ; 

“ And  he  who  doet  not  fpend  hn  life  in  the  parauit  of  Fame,  will  laara  no  more  trace  opoa 
earth  than  the  amnke  in  the  air  or  the  foam  on  the  ware: 

'’Then  arise ! conquer  yoiinelf  hy  that  force  of  mind  which  can  conquer  in  ererj  conteat,  if  it 
does  not  allow  itatlf  to  ba  orarcomo  by  the  waighty  body.** 

Dakti,  /n/rrae,  Canto  S4. 
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talk  over  bosmoefl,  plans,  &c. ; tbo  workmen,  the  children,  small  and  great,  will 
invade  the  room ; a muUier  of  a family  baa  no  hour  to  shut  herself  up,  and  to 
prevent  any  access  to  her. 

How  many  women,  and  eyen  girls,  spend  their  lives  under  the  yoke  of  theso 
really  tyrannical  habita.  And  it  is  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  break  through 
them,  as  they  are  called  by  tbo  name  of  dovotednoss  and  family  virtues.  If 
you  say  to  these  girls,  “crushed,  flattened,”  according  to  M.  do  Maistre’s  ex- 
pression, “ by  the  enormous  weight  of  nothing “ Make  an  individual  life  for 
yourselvoa,  witlidraw  for  a few  moments they  answer — “ But  I can  not.  I 
haven't  a minute  I can  call  my  oa*n.  If  I leave  the  drawing-room,  my  room  is 
invaded,  there  is  ‘just  one  word  ’ to  be  said,  and  one  bos  to  stand  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour;  and  after  that  one  sits  down,  another  person  comes  in,  and  time  is 
thus  swallowed  up;  so  that,  notwithstanding  all  my  patient  offorto,  I am  utiablo 
to  hide  my  annoyance  sufficiently  not  to  be  considered  as  a rigid  person  and  as 
a woman  who  ia  full  of  occupatiom'* — a term  synonymous  with  a blue-stocking  I 

Well,  my  answer  to  this  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  regular  hours,  if  there  are 
really  none  at  her  disposal,  let  a woman  devote  her  lost  moments  to  study ; 
there  are  always  some  in  the  best  employed  lives.  One  has  at  least,  almost 
every  day,  disengaged  moments  several  times  in  tlio  course  of  the  twenty-four 
hours ; and  a woman  thus  placed  must  accustom  herself  to  study  at  odd  times. 

When  one  knows  how  to  profit  by  the  least  portions  of  time,  one  works  wonders. 

The  Chancellor  d’Agnossosu  used  to  say,  “These  arc  the  volumes  I have  writ- 
ten during  the  five  minutes  of  each  day  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  Madame 
d’Agnosseau  baa  been  too  late  for  dinner.” 

The  women  who  are  the  roost  cheerful,  tlio  most  even-tempered,  tlie  most 
ready  to  do  a service,  and  I will  add,  the  mo^t  healthy,  arc  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious women,  who  have  found  in  a methodical  activity  the  secret  of  never 
losing  a moment,  and  of  thus  conciliating  their  duties  towards  God,  towards 
their  fainilieB,  towards  the  world,  and  towards  themselves.  • 

It  is  impossible  for  a woman — no  less  than  for  a man — to  do  any  thing  really 
serious,  if  she  gota  into  the  world  every  day,  and  keeps  late  hours  at  night  and 
gets  up  late  in  the  morning.  It  is  the  death  of  intellectual  life ; too  many  hours 
are  given  to  the  world  in  the  evening,  and  to  visits  paid  or  received  in  the  day- 
time. And  what  is  most  favorable  to  intellectual  pursuits  in  a methodical 
arrnng».'!nent  of  the  day,  is  to  devote  the  morning  hours  to  them.  I con  quote 
here  a great  example,  that  of  the  ilhistrious  Madame  Swetchine,  and  1 find  in 
her  life  the  following  passage:  “Madame  Swetchine  had  strongly  exhorttnl  mo 
to  reserve  myscll^  at  all  times,  some  hours  of  entire  liberty  every  morning. 

‘Time  is  different,’  she  used  to  say,  ‘in  the  morning,  to  what  it  Is  at  any  other 
hour  of  the  day.’  And  it  was  not  only  in  order  to  consecrate  to  God  the  first 
hours  of  the  d.ay,  that  she  began  it  so  early,  but  also  to  have  a considcnihle 
lime  to  devote  to  study.  She  told  me,  that  the  pleasure  she  derived  IVoin  study 
only  increased  with  her  years.  ‘ It  has  reached  such  a point,’  she  added,  ‘tliat 
when  I appranrh  my  table,  in  order  to  set  to  my  beloved  occupations,  my  heart 
beats  with  joy.*  ” 

I will  just  add  the  following  advice  to  that  given  by  Madame  Swetchine : 
“Examine,  set  in  order,  and  resolve  upon  your  morrow’s  work ; the  evening 
before,  arrange  the  matters  in  hand  relatively  to  their  importance,  and  act 
accordingly.  You  will  thus  learn  the  secret  quickly  of  finding  time  for  study 
and  for  every  thing  elae.” 
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Tbe  BDccesa  of  Pastor  Fliedner^a  “ Diaconissen  Anstalt^'*  at  Kaisera- 
werth,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  fifteen  similar  institutions  for 
training  of  Protestant  nurses  and  teachers,  on  the  continent ; and  in 
England,  the  popular  acknowledgment  for  the  services  of  Miss  MighU 
ingale  and  her  associates,  has  been  expended  in  founding  a hospital 
which  is  to  become  a Training  Institution  for  similar  purposes.  In 
furtherance  of  the  general  object  of  widening  the  sphere  of  woman’s 
benevolent  activity,  Mrs.  Jameson  has  published  two  lectures,  deliv- 
ered by  her  privately  in  London,  the  first  entitled,  **  Sitters  of  Charity^ 
Catholic  arid  Protestant  ^ Abroad  and  At  Hornet*  on  the  14  th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1855,  and  the  other,  Communion  in  Labor ^ or  the  Social 
Employment  of  Woment'  on  the  28th  of  June,  1856.  These  lectures 
are  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational  literature  of  the  English 
language,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  American  edition,  we  give  copi- 
ous extracts. 

SOCIAL  POSmOX  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

Tiixbs  are  nuiny  different  tbeoriee  eonceming  the  moral  purposes  of  tliis  world 
in  which  we  dwell,  considered,  I mean,  in  reference  to  ua,  its  human  inhab- 
itants ; for  some  regard  it  merely  as  a stale  of  transition  between  two  conditions 
of  existence,  a past  and  a future  ; others  as  being  worthlees  In  itself,  except  as 
a probation  or  preparation  for  a belter  and  a higher  lifo  ; while  others,  absorbed 
or  saddened  by  the  monstrous  evils  and  sorrows  around  them,  have  really  come 
to  regard  it  as  a place  of  punishment  or  penance  for  sins  committed  in  a funner 
state  of  existence.  But  I think  that  the  best  definition — the  beet,  at  least,  for 
our  present  purpoee — is  that  of  Shakspeare  : be  calls  it,  with  his  usual  felicity 
of  expression,  **  Mu  wtrkin^ay  usorld ; and  it  is  truly  this  ; it  is  a place  in 
which  work  is  to  be  done  — work  which  muit  bo  done  — work  which  it  is  good 
to  do  ; — a place  in  which  labor  of  one  kind  or  another  Is  at  onoe  the  condition 
of  existence,  and  the  condition  of  bappineea 

Well,  then,  in  this  working-day  world  of  ours  we  must  all  work.  The  only 
question  is,  what  shall  we  do  ? To  few  is  it  granted  to  choose  their  work.  In- 
deed,  all  work  worth  the  doing  seems  to  leave  os  no  chcHce.  We  are  called  to  it 
Sometimes  the  voice  so  calling  is  from  within,  sometimes  from  without ; but  in 
any  case  it  is  what  we  term  expressively  our  rocafton,  and  in  either  c^tse  the 
harmony  and  happiness  of  life  in  man  or  woman  consists  in  finding  in  our  voca- 
tion the  employment  of  our  highest  faculties,  and  of  as  many  of  them  as  can  be 
brought  into  action. 

And  work  is  of  various  kinds  ; there  are  works  of  necessity,  and  works  of 
mercy  \^htad  work,  hand  work  ; — man’s  work,  woman's  work;  — and, upon 
the  distribution  of  this  work  in  accordance  with  the  divine  law,  and  what  Milton 
calls  the  faultless  proprieties  of  nature,  depends  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
community,  not  less  than  that  of  each  individual. 

Domestic  life,  the  acknowledged  foundation  of  all  social  life,  has  settled  by  a 
natarnl  law  the  work  of  the  man,  and  the  work  of  the  woman.  The  man  gov- 
erns, sustains,  and  defends  the  fomily ; the  woman  cherishes,  regulates,  and 
parifies  it ; but,  though  distinct,  the  relative  work  is  inseparable,  — Some- 
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times  exchanged,  eomeUmea  shared  ; so  that,  from  the  b^umlng,we  hare,  eren 
in  the  primitive  household,  not  the  diruton,  but  the  communion  of  labor. 

If  domestic  life  be  then  the  foundation  and  the  bond  of  all  social  communities, 
does  it  not  seem  clear  that  there  roust  exist  between  man  and  woman,  even  from 
the  beginning,  the  communion  of  love,  and  the  communion  of  labor?  By  the 
first  I UD<lerstand  all  the  benevolent  affections  and  their  results,  and  all  the 
binding  charities  of  life,  extended  from  the  home  into  the  more  ample  social 
relations  ; and  in  the  latter  I comprehend  all  the  active  duties,  all  intellectual 
exercise  of  the  fncultics,  also  extended  from  the  central  home  into  the  larger  social 
circle.  When  from  the  cross  those  memorable  words  were  uttered  by  our  Lord, 
•*  Behold  thy  Mother  ! Behold  thy  Son  ! ” do  you  think  th^  were  addressed  only 
to  the  two  desolate  mourners  who  then  and  there  wept  at  his  feet  ? No  ~ they 
were  spoken,  like  all  his  words,  to  the  wide  universe,  to  all  humanity,  to  all  time  ! 

I rest,  tliert'furc,  all  I have  to  say  hereafter  upon  what  I conceive  to  l)e  a great 
vital  truth,  — an  unchangeable,  indisputable,  natural  law.  And  it  is  this  : that 
men  and  women  arc,  by  nature,  mutually  dependent,  mutually  helpful  ; that 
this  communion  exists  not  merely  in  one  or  two  relations,  which  custom  may 
define  and  authorize,  and  to  which  opinion  may  restrict  them  in  this  or  that 
class,  in  this  or  that  position  ; but  must  extend  to  every  possible  relation  in 
existence  in  which  the  two  sexes  can  be  socially  approximated.  Thus,  for  in> 
stance,  a man,  in  the  first  plitce,  merely  sustains  and  defends  his  home  ; then 
he  works  to  sustain  and  defend  the  community  or  the  nation  he  belongs  to : and 
BO  of  woman.  She  begins  by  being  the  nurse,  the  teacher,  the  cberisher  of  her 
home  through  her  greater  tenderness  and  purer  moral  sentiments ; then  she 
uses  these  qualities  and  sympathies  on  a larger  scale,  to  cherish  and  purify 
society.  But  still  the  msn  and  the  woman  must  continue  to  share  the  work  ; 
there  must  be  the  communion  of  labor  in  the  large  human  family  jiut  as  there 
was  within  the  narrower  precincts  of  home. 

Tlte  great  mistake  seems  to  have  been  that  in  all  our  legislation  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  woman  is  always  protected,  always  under  tutelage,  always 
within  the  precincts  of  a home  ; finding  there  her  work,  her  interests,  her 
duties,  and  her  happiness  ; but  b this  true?  We  know  that  it  is  altogether 
false.  Tliere  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  women  who  have  no  protection, 
no  guide,  no  help,  no  home  ; — who  are  absolutely  driven  by  circumstance  and 
ncceesity,  if  not  by  impulse  and  inclination,  to  carry  out  into  the  larger  com- 
munity the  sympathies,  the  domestic  instincts,  the  active  administrative  capabil* 
itics,  with  which  God  has  endowed  them  ; but  these  instincts,  sympathies,  capa- 
bilities, refjuirc,  first,  to  be  properly  developed,  then  properly  trained,  and  tlicn 
directecl  into  large  and  useful  channels,  according  to  the  individual  tendencies. 

As  to  tlie  want,  what  I insist  on  particularly  is,  that  the  means  do  not  exist 
for  the  training  of  those  powers  ; that  the  sphere  of  duties  which  should  occupy 
them  is  not  acknowledged  ; and  I mu.st  express  my  deep  conviction  that  society 
is  sulTering  in  its  depths  through  this  great  nibtake,  and  this  great  want. 

We  require  in  our  country  the  recognition,  — the  public  recognition,  — bylaw 
as  well  txs  by  opinion,  of  the  woman’s  privilege  to  share  in  the  communion  of 
labor  at  ber  own  free  choice,  and  the  foundation  of  institutions  which  shall  train 
her  to  do  her  work,  well. 

Mrs.  Jameson  proceeds  to  illustrate  her  position  by  certain  facU 
drawn  from  her  ob.servation  and  study  of  the  administration  of  various 
public  institutions  at  heme  and  abroad. 
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HOSPITAL. 

Wh&t  is  the  purpose  of  % greet  hoepitAl  ? Ask  a physician  or  a surgeon,  seal* 
ous  in  his  profession  : he  will  probably  answer  that  a great  hospital  is  n grc^it 
tnedictil  school,  in  which  the  art  of  healing  is  scienti6cally  and  eipcrimciitully 
taught ; where  the  human  sufferers  who  crowd  those  long  vistas  of  beds  arc  not 
men  and  women,  but  **  cases  **  to  be  studied  : and  so  under  one  aspect  it  ought 
to  be,  and  must  be.  A great,  well.ordered  medical  school  is  absolutely  necra* 
sary  ; and  to  be  able  to  regard  the  various  aspects  of  disease  with  calm  discrim. 
ination,  the  too  sensitive  human  sympathies  must  be  set  a^e.  Therefore  much 
seed  is  there  here  of  all  the  masculine  firmness  ef  nerve  and  strength  of 
understanding.  But  surely  a great  hospital  has  another  purpose,  that  for 
which  it  was  originally  founded  and  endowed,  namely,  as  a refuge  and  solace 
for  disease  and  suffering.  Here  are  congregated  in  terrible  reality  all  the  ills 
enumerated  in  Milton *s  visionary  lasar-house : 

• All  maU^liet 

Of  ghasUy  «pMm  or  racking  torture,  qoalnu 
or  beart>iick  agouj*,  wkle-traaUng  peatUcDoe  ” — 

I Sparc  you  the  rest  of  the  horrible  catalogue.  He  goes  on  : 

**  Dire  VM  the  toealngi  deep  the  gir«os  t detpair 
Tended  dte  aick,  boaieat  froM  couch  to  ooueb.** 

But  why  must  despair  tend  the  sick  ? We  can  imagine  a far  diRercnt  influ- 
ence busiest  from  couch  to  couch  ** ! 

There  is  a passage  in  TennyBon's  poems,  written  long  before  the  days  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  which  proves  that  poets  have  been  rightly  called  prophets, 
and  see  '*  the  thing  that  shall  be  as  the  thing  that  is.'*  I will  repeat  the  pas> 
sage.  He  is  describing  the  wounded  warriors  nursed  and  tended  by  the  learned 
ladies : 

**  A kindlier  Influence  reigned,  and  ereryvbeia 
Loir  roioet  with  the  ministcriog  hand 
Hung  round  the  »lck.  The  auUdeus  came,  they  talked. 

They  »ung,  they  rea<l,  till  (he,  not  fair,  began 
To  gather  light,  ami  $he  that  waa,  became 
Her  ftjTtner  beauty  tret>)e  } to  and  ftn, 

Uke  creaturea  native  unto  graciou*  act, 

And  In  their  o«n  clear  element  they  omved.** 

This  you  will  say  is  the  poetical  aspect  of  the  scene  : was  it  not  poetical,  too, 
when  the  poor  soldier  said  that  the  very  shadow  of  Florence  Nightingale  paas> 
ing  over  his  bed  seemed  to  do  him  good  T 

Paula,  a noldc  Roman  lady,  a lineal  descendant  of  the  Soipioe  and  the  Grac- 
chi, is  nientiooed  among  the  first  Christian  women  remarkable  for  their  active 
benevolence.  In  the  year  she  quitted  Rome,  then  still  a Pagan  city  ; with 
the  remains  of  a huge  fortune,  which  had  been  expended  in  aiding  and  instruct- 
ing a wretched  and  demoralised  people,  and,  acoompanieil  by  her  daughter,  she 
B^led  for  Palestine,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  There, 
as  the  story  relates,  she  assembled  round  her  a community  of  women  **  as  well 
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of  noble  estate  os  of  miJJIc  and  low  lineage.*’  They  took  no  vows,  they  made 
no  profeasiuD,  but  spent  their  days  in  prayer  and  good  works,  having  eepecially 
a wclI-onlerL'd  hoffpilal  fur  the  sick. 

In  the  old  English  translation  of  her  life  there  is  a picture  of  this  charitable 
lady  which  I cannot  refrain  from  quoting  : **She  was  munellous  debonair,  and 
piteous  to  them  that  were  sick,  and  comforted  them,  and  seized  them  right 
humbly  ; and  gave  them  largely  to  eat  such  as  they  asked  ; but  to  lierself  sho 
was  bard  in  her  sickneia  and  scarce,  ibr  she  refused  to  cat  fli‘sh  bow  well  site 
grvve  it  to  others,  and  also  to  drink  wine.  She  was  oft  by  them  that  were  sick, 
and  she  Uid  the  pillows  aright  and  in  point ; and  she  rubl)ed  t)>eir  ^*t,  nnd 
boiled  water  to  wash  them  ; and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  leas  slie  did  to  the  sick 
m service,  so  mucli  the  less  service  did  she  to  God,  and  deserved  the  le^  mercy  ; 
tiicreforc  she  was  to  them  piteous  and  nothing  to  herself.** 

It  is  in  the  seventh  century  that  we  find  these  communities  of  charitable 
women  first  mentioned  under  a particular  appellation.  We  read  in  history  that 
when  T.andiy,  Bishop  of  Paris,  about  the  year  G50,  founded  an  hospital,  ^:nce 
known  as  the  Hotel«Bicu,  as  a general  refuge  for  disease  and  misery,  he  placed 
it  under  the  direction  of  the  Jfoxpitalieren^  or  nursing-sisters  of  that  time, — 
women  whose  services  arc  understood  to  have  been  voluntary,  and  undertaken 
from  motives  of  piety.  Innocent  IV.,  who  would  not  allow  of  any  outlying  re- 
ligious »x;ielieH,  collected  and  united  these  hospital-sisters  under  the  rule  of  the 
Augustine  Onler,  making  them  amenable  to  the  government  nnd  discifdine  of  the 
church.  Tlie  novitiate  or  training  of  a Setur  HotpitaUrre  was  of  twelve  years* 
duration,  after  which  she  was  allowed  to  make  her  profession.  At  that  time, 
and  even  earlier,  we  find  many  hospitals  expressly  founde<l  fi>r  the  reception  of 
the  sick  pilgrims  and  wonnded  soldiers  returning  tram  the  East,  and  bringing 
with  them  strange  and  hitherto  unknow'n  forms  of  disciusc  and  siifTering.  ^y.>mo 
of  the  largest  hospitals  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  origlnatol  in  this  pur- 
pose, and  were  all  served  by  llie  IlospiUilierca  ; and  to  this  day  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
with  its  one  thousand  l>eds,  the  h(.'»q)ital  of  St.  Louis,  with  its  seven  hundred 
be«ls,  anJ  that  of  L't  /’HiV,  with  Its  six  hundred  be«Is,  are  served  by  the  same 
sislerliood,  under  whose  care  they  were  originally  phicetl  centuries  ago. 

For  al*out  five  hundred  years  the  institution  of  the  VamcM  or  Securs  IfoKpita^ 
Here*  remained  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  During  this  period  it  had  greatly  in- 
creasc'l  its  numbers,  and  extended  all  through  western  Christendom  ; still  it 
did  not  suffice  fi>r  the  wants  of  the  age  ; and  the  thirteenth  century,  fruitful  in  all 
tliose  results  which  a combination  of  wido-sprcatl  suffering  and  religiou.s  ferment 
naturally  produces,  s;iw  the  rise  of  another  community  of  compassionate  women 
destinoi  to  exercise  a fur  wider  influence.  These  were  the  Saurs  Griafs^  or 
Grey  Sisters,  so  called  at  first,  from  the  original  color  of  their  dress.  Their 
origin  was  this  : The  Franciscans  (and  other  regular  onlers)  admitted  into  their 
community  a third  or  secular  class,  who  did  not  seclude  themselves  tn  cloisters, 
who  took  no  vows  of  celilsicy,  but  were  simply  bound  to  submit  to  certain  rules 
nnd  regulation.'*,  and  unite*!  together  in  works  of  charity,  devoting  themselves 
to  visiting  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  or  at  their  own  homes,  nnd  doing  gotsl 
wherever  an*!  whenever  called  upon.  Women  of  all  classes  were  enrolled  in  this 
sisterhood.  Queens,  princceses,  ladies  of  rank,  wives  of  burghers,  as  well  as 
poor  widows  and  mawlens.  The  higher  cla.ss  and  the  married  women  occasion- 
ally served  ; the  widows  and  unmarried  devoted  themselves  almost  entirely  to 
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the  duties  of  ntin«ing  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  Gradoally  it  became  a Tocatton 
apart,  nu<i  a novitiate  or  training  of  fVom  one  to  three  years  was  required  to  tit 
them  for  their  profession. 

The  origin  of  the  Uoguines,  so  well  known  in  Flanders,  is  uncertain  ; hut  they 
seem  to  have  existc«l  as  hospital  sisters  in  the  seventh  century,  an<!  to  have  K-en 
settled  in  oommunities  at  Liege  and  elsewhere  in  1773.  They  wear  a particular 
dress  (the  black  gown,  and  white  hood),  but  take  no  vows,  and  may  leave  the 
community  at  any  time,  — a thing  which  rarely  happens. 

No  one  who  1ms  travelled  in  Flanders,  visited  Ghent,  Bniges,  Brussels,  cr 
indeed  any  of  the  Netherlandish  towns,*will  forget  the  singular  appoamnw  of 
these,  sometimes  young  and  handsome,  but  always  staid,  respectable-looking 
women,  walking  about,  protect«l  by  the  universal  reverence  of  the  people,  aiul 
busied  in  their  compoMsionate  vocation.  In  their  few  moments  of  leisure  the 
Beguiiies  are  allowed  to  make  lace  and  cultivate  flowers,  and  they  act  under  a 
strict  6clf-€onstitutc<l  government,  maintaine<l  by  strict  traditional  forms.  All 
the  hospitals  in  Flanders  are  servc<l  by  these  Beguincs.  Hiey  have  l>e8id<'s, 
attached  to  their  houses,  hospitals  of  their  own,  with  a medical  staff  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  under  whose  direction,  in  all  coses  of  difficulty,  the  sisters 
administer  relief ; and,  of  the  humility,  skill,  and  tenderness,  with  which  they 
do  administer  it,  I have  never  heard  but  one  opinion  ;*  nor  did  I ever  meet  with 
any  one  who  had  travelled  in  those  countries  who  did  not  wish  tlmt  some  system 
of  the  kind  could  l>e  transferred  to  England. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  (about  1443),  when  Flanders  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  a few  of  the  Beguines  were  summoned  from  Bruges 
to  Beaune  to  take  charge  of  the  great  hospital  founded  there  by  RoHin,  the 
Chancellor  of  Philip  the  Good.  They  were  !»on  joined  by  others  from  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  and  this  community  of  nurses  obtained  the  name  4Sceuri  de.  Ste, 
Marihe^  Sisters  of  St.  Martha,  It  is  worth  notice  that  Martha,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  os  troubled  about  househohl  cares,  while  her  sister  Mary 
**  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  heard  his  words,*'  was  early  chosen  as  the  pat- 
roness of  those  who,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  a cloistcred*]ife  of  prayer 
and  contemplation,  were  bound  by  a religious  obligation  to  active  secular  dutie*. 
The  hospital  of  Beaune,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  managed  in  France, 
is  still  served  by  these  sisters.  Many  hospitals  in  the  South  of  Franee,  and 
three  at  Paris,  are  served  by  the  same  community. 

In  Germany,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  are  styled  “Sisters  of  St  Elixabcfh,"  in 
honor  of  that  benevolent  enthusiast,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  whose  pathetic  story 
and  bcaulifbl  legend  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  Mr.  Kingsley's  dram.a. 
When  Joseph  II.  suppressed  the  nunneries  throughout  Austria  and  Flander«, 
the  EUiabethan  Sisters,  as  well  as  the  Beguines,  were  excepted  by  an  especial 

* Ilnward  mentlont  them  with  doe  prnlee,  m vcrvfox  In  their  honplul  ot  Bruge«  t **  There  are 
twenty  of  them  { they  look  very  healthy ; they  ri»e  at  fbur,  and  are  oonitaotly  employed  about 
their  oomeroua  patients.’^  “They  prepare  ae  well  ai  administer  the  medklnrs.  The  Directress 
of  the  Pharmacy  lost  year  celebrated  her  jubilee  or  fiftieth  year  of  her  resldeiice  in  the  boa- 
pitol.”  (P.  140.) 

A recent  traveller  mentions  their  hospital  of  8t.  J«ihn  at  Bruges  as  one  of  the  best  condocted 
he  had  ever  met  with  s “ Its  attendants,  In  iheir  religtous  costume,  and  with  their  nons^  head- 
dresses, morlng  about  with  a quiet  tenderness  and  soikHtude,  worthy  their  name  as  ^filsCers  of 
Charity  ) * and  the  lofty  wurdis  with  Uie  white  linen  of  the  beds,  present  In  every  particular  aa 
example  of  the  most  accurate  neatness  and  cleanliness.” 
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decree,  **  because  of  the  usefulness  of  their  vocation.**  At  Vienna,  a few  jean 
ago,  I had  the  opportunity,  through  the  kindness  of  a distingnisbed  physician, 
of  visiting  one  of  the  houses  of  these  EIiza1)ethnn  Sisters.  There  was  an  hospital 
atttiched  to  it  of  fifty  beds,  which  had  received  about  four  hundred  and  6fty 
patients  during  the  year.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  propriety,  order,  and  clentw 
lincss,  of  the  whole  establishment.  On  the  ground-floor  was  an  extensive  **  Phai*' 
xaacie,’*  a sort  of  Apothecaries*  Hall ; part  of  this  was  divided  off  by  a long 
table  or  counter,  and  surrounded  by  shelves  filled  with  drugs,  much  like  an 
apothecary's  shop;  behind  the  counter  two  Sisters,  with  their  slee>es  tucked 
up,  were  busy  weighing  and  com{K)unVling  medicines,  with  such  a delicacy, 
iicatiicss,  and  exactitude,  as  women  use  in  these  matters.  On  the  outside  of  this 
counter,  seated  on  benches,  or  standing,  wei*e  a number  of  sick  and  Infirm,  pale, 
dirty,  ragged  patients  ; and  amc'iig  them  n>oved  two  otlier  listers,  speaking  to 
e.ac!i  individually  in  a low,  gentle  voice,  and  with  a quiet  aathority  of  manner, 
that  in  itself  had  something  tranquillizing.  A ]>hysician  and  surgeon,  appointisl 
by  the  government,  visited  this  hospital,  and  were  resorted  to  in  cases  of  difli* 
ciilty,  or  where  operations  were  necessary.  Here  was  anotlier  itistance  in  which 
men  and  women  worke<l  together  harmoniously  and  efficiently.  IIowar<l,  in 
describing  the  prii»ci{)al  hospital  at  Lyons,  which  he  ])mises  for  its  excellent  and 
kindly  nianagcment,  as  Itcing  **  so  clean  and  so  quiet,**  tells  us  that  at  that  time 
(1770),  he  found  it  attendeil  by  nine  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  mnnagoij  by 
twelve  Sisters  of  Charity.  **  There  were  Sisters  who  made  up,  as  well  as  admiu. 
isteretl,  all  the  medicines  prescrilw^l  ; for  which  purpose  there  was  a labonvtory 
and  apothecary's  shop,  the  neatest  and  most  elegantly  fitted  up  that  can  be  con- 
ccivo«l.”  • 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  institutions  like  these,  composed  of  such  various 
in;;retlients,  spread  over  such  various  countries,  and  over  several  centuries  of 
time,  should  have  been  subject  to  the  influences  of  time  ; though  from  a deep- 
seatcil  principle  of  vitality  and  necessity  they  seem  to  have  escaped  its  vicissi- 
tudes, for  they  did  not  change  in  character  or  purpose,  far  less  perish.  That  in 
agt>8  of  superstition  they  should  have  been  superstitious,  that  in  ages  of  igno- 
rance they  sboulcfhave  been  ignorant,  — debased  in  evil  selfish  times,  by  some 
ailoy  of  selfishness  and  cupidity,  — in  nil  this  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  ; 
hut  one  thing  does  seem  remarkable.  While  the  men  who  professed  the  healing 
art  were  genemlly  astrologers  and  alchymist.s,  dealing  in  charms  and  nativities, 

— lost  in  dreams  of  the  Elixir  Vitie  and  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  in  such 
Tuummeries  and  quackeries  os  maile  them  favorite  subjects  for  comedy  and  satire, 

— these  simple  Sisters,  in  their  hospitals,  were  accumulating  a vast  fund  of 
practical  and  traditionnl  knowletlge  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  uses 
of  various  remedies  ;~knowIc<lgc  which  was  turned  to  aocount  and  condensed 
into  national  theory  and  sound  method,  when  in  the  sixteenth  century  Surgery 
and  Medicine  first  rose  to  the  rank  of  experimentAl  sciences,  and  were  studied 
as  such.  The  poor  Hospitalieres  knew  nothing  of  Oalen  and  Hippocrates,  but 
they  could  observe,  if  they  could  not  describe,  and  prescribe.  If  they  could  not 
demonstrate.  Still,  in  the  course  of  time  great  abuses  bad  certainly  crept  into 
these  religious  societies,  — not  so  bad  or  so  flagrant,  perhaps,  as  those  which 

* llowanl  also  mentloTM  the  hospitals  lieloaging  to  the  order  of  Cbarilj,  In  all  coantries,  at 
the  beat  regulated,  the  oleaneat,  the  awet  tetider]/  eerved  and  managed,  of  all  be  had  met  with. 
(In  ITTB.) 
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dMgmoed  within  a recent  period  many  of  our  own  incorporated  charities,  but 
bad  enough,  and  vitiating,  if  not  destroying  their  power  to  do  good.  The  funds 
were  sometimes  misappropriated,  the  Dovices  ilMrained  for  their  work,  the  supe- 
riors careleas,  the  sisters  mutinous,  the  treatment  of  the  sick  remained  rude  and 
empirical.  Women  of  sense  and  feeling,  who  wished  to  enrol  themselves  in 
theiMS  oommanities,  were  shocked  and  discouraged  by  such  a state  of  things.  A 
reform  became  absolutely  necessary. 

This  was  brought  about,  and  very  eScctoally,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century. 

Louise  de  Marillac-~>  better  known  as  Madame  Legras,  when  left  a widow  in 
the  prime  of  life,  could  find,  like  Angela  da  Brescia,  no  better  refhge  from  sor- 
row than  in  active  duties,  undertaken  **  for  the  love  of  Ood.'*  She  desired  to 
join  the  Hospitalieres,  and  was  met  at  the  outset  by  difficulties,  and  even  hor- 
rors, which  would  have  extinguished  a less  ardent  vocation,  a leas  determined 
will.  She  set  herself  to  iwmcdy  the  evils,  instead  of  shrinking  from  them.  She 
was  assisted  and  encouraged  in  her  good  work  by  a man  endued  with  great  abil- 
ity and  piety,  enthusiasm  equal,  and  moral  influence  even  superior,  to  her  own. 
This  was  the  &mous  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  bad  been  occupied  for  years  with  a 
Bcheme  to  reform  thoroughly  the  prisons  and  the  hospitals  of  France.  In 
Madame  Legras  he  found  a most  efficient  coadjutor.  With  her  charitable  im* 
pulses  and  religious  enthusiasm,  she  united  qualities  not  always,  not  often, 
found  in  union  with  them  : a calm  and  patient  temperament,  and  that  admin- 
istrative faculty,  indispensable  in  those  who  are  called  to  such  privil^od  work. 
She  was  particularly  distinguished  by  a power  of  selecting  and  preparing  the 
instruments,  and  combining  the  means,  throagh  which  she  was  to  carry  out 
her  admirable  purpose.  With  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Madame  Legras  was  asso- 
ciated another  person,  Madame  Goussaut,  who  besieged  the  .Archbisltop  of  Paris 
till  what  woe  refused  to  reason  was  granted  to  importunity,  and  they  were  per* 
, milted  to  introduce  various  improvements  into  the  administration  of  the  hospi- 
tals. Vincent  de  Paul  and  Louise  Legras  succeeded  at  bu<t  in  constituting,  not 
on  a new,  but  on  a renovated  basis,  the  order  of  Hospitalieres,  since  known  as 
the  Sisterhood  of  Charity.  A lower  doss  of  sisters  were  trained  to  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  more  intelligent  and  educated  women.  Within  twenty 
years  this  new  community  had  two  hundred  houses  and  hospitals ; in  a few 
years  more  it  hod  spread  over  all  Europe.  Madame  I^egros  died  in  1660. 
Already  before  her  death  the  women  prepared  and  trained  under  her  Instruo- 
tions,  and  under  the  direction  of  Vincent  de  Paul  (and  here  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  successful  communion  of  labor),  had  proved  their  efficiency  on 
some  extraordinary  occasions.  In  the  campaigns  of  166*J  and  1668  they  were 
sent  to  the  field  of  battle,  in  groups  of  two  and  four  together,  to  assist  the 
wounded.  They  were  invited  into  the  besieged  towns  to  take  charge  of  the  mil- 
itary hospitals.  They  were  particularly  conspicuous  at  the  siege  of  Dunkirk, 
and  in  the  military  hospitals  established  by  Anne  of  .Austria  at  Fontainebleau. 
When  the  plague  broke  out  in  Poland  in  1672,  they  were  sent  to  direct  the  hos- 
pitals at  Warsaw,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  orphans,  and  were  thus  introduced 
into  Eastern  Europe  ; and,  stranger  than  all,  they  were  even  sent  to  the  prison- 
infirmaries  where  the  branded  forcalM  and  condemned  felons  lay  cursing  asid 
writhing  in  their  fetters.  This  was  a mission  for  Sisters  of  Charity  which  may 
startle  the  refined,  or  confined,  notions  of  EnglLshwomcn  in  the  nineteenth  cen 
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tury.  It  10  not,  I believe,  generally  known  in  thli  country  that  the  same  ezper> 
imcnt  has  been  lately  tried,  and  with  success,  in  the  prisons  of  Piedmont,  where 
tlie  Sisters  were  first  employed  to  nurse  the  wretched  criminals  perislnng  with 
<{ii>e.'ise  and  despair  ; afterwards,  and  during  cooTalescence,  to  read  to  them,  to 
to.icb  (liero  to  rcul  and  to  knit,  and  in  some  cases  to  sing.  The  imrdest  of  these 
wretches  had  probably  some  remembrance  of  a mother's  voice  and  look  thus 
recalled,  or  he  cuuld  at  least  feci  gratitude  for  sympathy  from  a purer,  higlier 
jkruure.  As  an  element  of  reformation,  I might  almost  say  of  regeneration,  tills 
U!m;  of  the  feminine  influence  has  been  found  efficient  where  all  other  means  had 
failed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity 
Lad  four  hundre<l  and  twenty-six  houses  in  France,  and  many  more  in  other 
countries  ; the  whole  numlier  of  women  then  actively  employed  was  about  six 
tliouBund.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  superior  (Mdlle.  Dulean),  who  had 
liecotne  a Sister  of  Charity  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  was  now  sixty,  endeav> 
ored  to  keep  the  society  together,  although  suppre^isc^l  by  the  government  ; and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  that  time  — when  so  many  nuns  and  ecclesiastics 
perished  miserably  — it  appears  that  the  fi'cling  of  the  people  protected  these 
women,  and  I do  not  learn  tlmt  any  of  them  suffered  public  or  personal  outrage. 
As  ikJOD  as  the  Consular  government  was  established,  the  indispensable  Sister- 
hocnl  was  recalled  by  a decree  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

I cannot  resist  giving  you  a few  passages  from  the  preamble  to  this  edict,— 
certainly  very  striking  ntid  significant,  — as  1 find  it  quoted  in  a little  book  on 
*'  Hospitals  and  Sisterhocsls  **  now  before  me.  It  begins  thus  ; 

•*  Seeing  that  the  services  rendered  to  the  sick  can  only  be  properly  adminis- 
tered by  those  whose  vocation  it  is,  and  who  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  love ; — 

**  Seeing,  further,  that,  among  the  hospitals  of  the  Republic,  those  arc  in  all 
ways  best  served  wherein  the  female  attendants  have  adhered  to  the  noble  ex- 
ample of  their  predecessors,  whose  only  object  was  to  practise  a boundless  love 
and  charity  ; — ^ 

**  Seeing  that  the  members  still  existing  of  this  society  are  now  growing  old, 
so  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  an  order  which  is  a glory  to  the  country  may 
shortly  become  extinct  ; — 

**  It  is  decreed  that  the  Citoyenne  Duleau,  formerly  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of 
Ciiarity,  is  authorized  to  educate  girls  for  the  care  of  the  hospitals,**  &c. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  chief  military  hospitals,  and  the  naval  hos- 
pitals at  Brest,  Sjiint-Malo,  and  Cherbourg,  had  been  placed  under  the  manage^ 
n>ent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  those  Sisters  who 
refused  to  quit  their  habit  and  religious  bond  were  expelled  ; bat,  as  soon  as 
onler  was  restoretJ,  they  were  recalled  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities,  and 
returned  to  their  respective  hospitals,  where  their  reappearance  was  hailed  with 
rcj«»icing,  and  even  with  tears.  At  present  the  naval  hospitals  at  Toulon  and 
Marseilles,  in  addition  to  those  I have  mentioned,  are  served  by  these  women, 
acting  xcitht  os  welt  as  under,  authority. 

The  whole  number  of  women  included  in  these  charitable  orders  was,  in  the 
year  1&48,  at  least  twelve  thousand.  They  seem  to  have  a quite  marvellous 
ubiquity.  I have  myself  met  with  them  not  only  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Milan, 
Turin,  Genoa,  but  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Detroit ; on  the  confines  of  civil- 
ization ; in  Ireland,  where  cholera  and  famine  were  raging.  Everywhere,  from 
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the  uniform  drees»  aud  a certain  similarity  in  the  placid  expression,  and  quiet 
deportment,  looking  bo  like  each  other,  that  they  eeemod,  whenever  I met 
them,  to  be  but  a multiplication  of  one  and  the  same  person.  In  all  the  well- 
trained  Sisters  of  Charity  I have  known,  whether  Protestant  or  Ronrnn  Catholic, 
I have  found  a mingled  bravery  and  tenderness,  if  not  by  nature,  by  habit ; 
and  a certain  tranquil  self-complacency,  arising,  not  from  self-applause,  but 
out  of  that  very  abnegatioD  of  self  which  had  been  adopted  aa  the  rule  of  life. 

The  Paris  hoepitals  are  so  admirably  organised  by  the  religious  women,  who, 
in  almost  every  instance,  share  in  the  administration  bo  far  as  reganls  the  care 
of  the  sick,  that  I have  of\en  been  surprised  that  hitherto  the  numbers  of  our 
medical  men  who  have  studied  at  Paris  have  not  made  any  attempts  to  intro- 
duce a better  system  of  female  nursing  into  the  hospitals  at  honie.  But  they 
appear  to  have  regarded  everything  of  the  kind  with  despair  or  indifference. 

Id  my  former  lecture,  I mentioned  several  of  the  nioet  famous  of  these  hos> 
pitala.  During  my  last  visit  to  Paris,  I visited  nn  hospital  which  I had  not 
before  seen,  ^ the  hospital  Laborissiere,  — which  appeared  to  me  a model  of 
all  that  a civil  hospital  ought  to  be,  — clean,  airy,  light,  and  lofty;  above 
all,  cheerful.  1 should  observe  that  generally,  in  the  hospitals  served  by  Sisters 
of  Charity,  there  is  ever  an  air  of  cheerfulness  caused  by  their  own  sweetness 
of  temper  and  voluntary  devotion  to  their  work.  At  the  time  that  I viaite*! 
this  hospital,  it  contained  six  hundred  and  twelve  patients,  three  hundre<l  men 
and  three  hundred  and  twelve  women,  in  two  ranges  of  building  divided  by  a 
very  pretty  garden.  The  whole  interior  management  is  entrusted  to  twenty.fivo 
trained  Sisters  of  (he  same  Order  as  those  who  servo  the  HoteUDieu.  There 
are  besides  about  forty  servants,  men  and  women,  — men  to  do  the  rough  work, 
and  male  nurses  to  assist  in  the  men's  wards  under  the  supenntendenoe  of  the 
Sisters.  There  are  three  physicians  and  two  surgeons  in  constant  attendance,  a 
steward  or  comptroller  of  accounts,  and  other  officers.  To  complete  this  picture, 
I must  add  that  the  hospital  Laborissiere  was  founded  by  a lady,  a rich  heiress, 
a married  lady,  too,  wliose  husband,  after  her  death,  carried  out  her  intentions 
to  the  utmost  with  seal  and  fidelity.  She  had  the  assistance  of  the  best  archi- 
tects in  France  to  plan  her  building  ; medical  and  scientific  nien  had  aided  her 
with  their  counsels.  What  the  feminine  instinct  of  compassion  had  conceived, 
was  by  the  manly  intellect  planned  and  ordered,  and  again  by  female  aid 
administered.  In  all  its  arrangements  this  hospital  appeared  to  me  a perfect 
example  of  the  combined  working  of  men  and  women. 

In  contrast  with  this  splendid  foundation,  I will  mention  another  not  leas 
admirable  in  its  way. 

When  I was  at  Vienna,  I saw  a small  hospital,  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  there.  The  beginning  had  been  very  modest,  two  of  the  Sisters  having 
settled  in  a small  old  bouse.  Several  of  the  adjoining  buildings  were  added  one 
after  the  other,  connected  by  wooden  corridors : the  only  new  part  which  had 
any  appearance  of  being  adapted  to  its  purpose,  was  the  infirmary,  in  which 
were  fifty-two  patients, —*  twenty-six  men  and  twenty-six  women,  — besides 
nine  beds  for  cholera.  There  were  fifty  Sisters,  of  whom  one  half  were  em- 
ployed in  the  house,  and  the  other  half  were  going  their  rounds  amongst  the 
poor,  or  nursing  the  sick  in  private  houses.  There  was  a nursery  for  infants, 
whose  mothers  were  at  work  ; a day-school  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls.  In 
which  only  knitting  and  sewing  were  taught ; all  clean,  orderlF,  and,  above  all. 
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ehe«rful.  There  was  a dispensary,  where  two  of  the  Sisters  were  employed  in 
making  up  prescriptions,  homceopathio  and  allopathic.  There  wus  a Inrge,  airy 
kitchen,  where  three  of  the  Sisters,  with  two  asastants,  were  cooking.  There 
were  two  priests  and  two  physicians.  So  that,  in  fact,  under  this  roof  wo  had 
the  elements,  on  a small  scale,  of  an  English  workhouse  ; but  very  different 
was  the  spirit  which  animated  it.  « 

I saw  at  Vienna  another  excellent  hospital,  for  women  alone,  of  which  the 
whole  administration  and  support  rested  with  the  ladiea  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Elizabeth.  These  are  chivteredt  that  is,  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  their  home 
to  nurse  the  sick  and  poor  ; nor  have  they  any  schools ; but  all  sick  wonten 
who  apply  for  admission  are  taken  in  without  any  questions  asked,  so  long  as 
there  is  room  fur  them  — case#  of  childbirth  excepted.  At  the  time  I visited 
this  hospital,  it  contained  ninety-two  patients  ; about  twenty  were  cases  of 
cholera.  There  were  sixteen  beds  in  each  ward,  over  which  two  Sisters  presided. 
The  dispensary,  which  was  excellently  arranged,  was  entirely  managed  by  two 
of  the  ladies.  The  Superior  told  me  that  they  have  always  three  or  nK>re  Sis- 
ters preparing  for  their  profession  under  the  best  apothecaries  ; and  there  was 
a large  garden,  principally  of  metlicinal  and  kitchen  herbs.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  cleanliness,  order,  and  qniet,  everywhere 
appni*ent. 

In  the  great  civil  hospital  at  Vienna,  one  of  the  largest  I have  ever  seen,  — 
larger,  even,  than  the  Hotel-Dint^  at  Paris,  —I  found  that  the  Sisters  of  Char« 
ity  were  about  to  be  introduced.  One  of  my  friends  there,  a distinguished  nat- 
uralist and  philosopher,  as  well  as  physician,  told  me  that  the  disorderly  habits 
and  the  want  of  intelligence  in  the  paid  female  nurses,  hod  induced  him  to  join 
with  his  colleagues  iu  inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  religious  Sisters,  though 
it  was  at  first  rather  against  their  will.  In  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  at  Salz- 
burg, the  same  change  had  been  found  necessary. 

The  hospital  of  St  John,  at  Veroelll,  which  I had  the  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing minutely,  left  a strong  impreesion  on  my  mind.  At  the  time  I visited  it, 
it  contained  nearly  four  hundred  patients.  There  was,  besides,  in  an  adjacent 
building,  a school  and  hospital  fur  poor  children.  The  whole  interior  economy 
of  these  two  hospitals  was  under  the  management  of  eighteen  women,  with  a 
statr  of  assistants  both  male  and  female.  The  Superior,  a very  handsome,  iu- 
telligent  woman,  hod  been  trained  at  Paris,  and  had  presided  over  this  provin- 
cial hospital  for  eleven  years.  There  was  the  same  cheerfulness  which  I have 
had  occasion  to  remark  in  all  institutions  where  the  religious  and  feminine  ele- 
ments were  allowed  to  influence  the  material  administration  ; and  everything 
was  exquisitely  clean,  airy,  and  comfortable.  In  this  instance,  the  dispensary 
{Pharmacie)  was  managed  by  apothecaries,  and  not  by  the  women. 

Now,  in  contrast  with  this  hospital,  I will  describe  a famous  hospital  at  Tu- 
rin. It  is  a recent  building,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  considered . 
in  respect  to  fitness  for  its  purpose,  as  a ehef-d'ituvre  of  architecture.  The 
oontrivaooes  and  material  appliances  for  the  sick  and  oonvalcscent  were  exhib- 
ited to  me  as  the  wonder  and  boast  of  the  city  ; certainly  they  were  most  inge- 
nious. The  management  was  in  the  hands  of  a committee  of  gentlemen  ; under 
them  a numerous  staff  of  priests  and  physicians.  Two  or  three  fomale  ser- 
vants of  the  lowest  class  were  sweeping  and  cleaning.  In  the  convalescent 
wards  I saw  a great  deal  of  oard-playing.  All  was  formal,  cold,  clean,  and 
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mloQt ; DO  cheerful  kindly  fiMes,  no  soft  low  voices,  no  light  active  Sgures,  were 
hovering  round.  I left  the  place  with  a melancholy  feeling,  shared,  as  1 found, 
by  those  who  were  with  me.  One  of  them,  an  acoompUsbed  physician,  felt  and 
candidly  acknowledged  the  want  of  female  influence  here. 

One  of  the  directors  of  the  great  military  hospital  at  Turin  told  me  that  he 
r^orded  it  as  one  of  the  best  deeds  of  his  life,  that  be  bad  recommended  and 
carried  through  the  employment  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  this  institution. 
Before  the  introduction  of  these  hidies,  the  sick  soldiers  hod  been  nursed  by 
orderlies  sent  from  the  neighboring  barracks  — men  chosen  because  they  were 
unfit  for  other  work.  The  most  rigid  discipline  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
order ; and  the  dirt,  neglect,  and  general  immorality,  were  frightful.  Any 
change  was,  however,  resisted  by  the  military  and  medical  authorities,  till  the 
invasion  of  the  cholera;  then  the  orderlies  became,  most  of  them,  useless,  dis- 
tracted, and  almost  paralyzed  with  terror.  Some  devoted  Sisters  of  Charity 
were  introduced  in  a moment  of  perplexity  and  panic  ; then  all  went  well  — 
propriety,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  prevailed.  **  No  day  passes,**  said  my  in- 
formant, **  that  1 do  not  bless  God  for  the  change  which  I was  the  humble 
instrument  of  accomplishing  in  this  place  ! ** 

Very  similar  was  the  information  I received  relative  to  the  naval  hospital  at 
Genoa  ; bat  I bad  not  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it. 

Another  excellent  hospital  at  Turin,  that  of  St.  John,  contained,  when  I vis- 
ited it,  four  hundred  patients,  a nearly  equal  number  of  men  and  women. 
There  were,  besides,  n separate  ward  for  sick  children,  and  two  wanls  contain- 
ing about  sixty  **  incurables  **  — the  bedridden  and  helpless  poor,  of  the  same 
class  which  find  refuge  in  our  workhouses.  The  whole  of  this  large  establish- 
ment was  under  the  mansgement  of  twenty-two  religious  women,  with  a staflf 
of  about  forty-five  assistants,  men  and  women,  and  a large  number  of  medical 
men  and  students.  All  was  clean,  and  neat,  and  cheerful.  I was  particularly 
struck  by  the  neatness  with  which  the  food  was  served  ; men  brought  it  up  in 
large  trays,  but  the  ladles  themselves  distributed  it  Some  friends  of  the  poor 
sick  were  near  the  beds.  I remember  being  touched  by  the  sight  of  a little  dog, 
which,  with  its  fore  paws  resting  on  the  bed,  and  a pathetic,  wistful  expression 
In  its  drooping  face,  kept  its  eyvs  ste^ulfastly  fixed  on  the  sick  man  ; a girl  was 
kneeling  beside  him,  to  whom  one  of  the  Sisters  was  speaking  words  of  comfort. 

In  this  hospital  and  others  I found  an  excellent  arrangement  for  the  night- 
watch.  It  was  a large  sentry-box,  of  an  octagon-shspe,  looking  each  way,  the 
upper  part  all  of  glass,  but  furnished  with  curtains  ; and  on  a kind  of  dresser 
or  table  were  arranged  writing  materials,  all  kinds  of  medicine  and  restoratives 
which  might  bo  required  in  haste,  and  a supply  of  linen,  napkins,  etc.  Here 
two  sisters  watched  all  night  long  ; here  the  accounts  were  kept  and  the  private 
business  of  the  wards  carried  on  in  the  daytime.  A certain  d^ree  of  privacy 
was  thus  secured  for  the  ladies  on  duty  when  necessary.  The  Superior,  whom 
we  should  call  the  matron,  was  an  elderly  woman,  wearing  the  same  simple, 
convenient  religious  dress  as  the  others,  and  only  recognized  by  the  large  bunch 
of  keys  at  her  girdle. 

The  Marchese  A— one  of  the  governors  of  the  Hotpice  de  la  Maternii^t 
described  to  me  in  terms  of  horror  the  state  in  which  he  bad  found  the  estab- 
lishment when  under  the  management  of  a board  of  governors  who  employed 
hired  matrons  and  nui*9es.  At  last,  in  despair,  ho  sent  for  some  trained  Sisters, 
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ten  of  whom,  with  a Superior,  now  directed  the  whole  in  that  spirit  of  order, 
cheerfulness,  and  unremitting  attention,  which  belongs  to  them.  The  Morchese 
particularly  dwelt  on  their  economy.  **  We  cannot,**  said  he,  **  give  them  un* 
limited  means  {dnfondt  d ditcretion),  for  these  good  ladies  think  that  all 
should  go  to  the  poor  ; but  if  we  allow  them  a fixed  sum,  we  find  that  they  can 
do  more  with  that  sum  than  we  could  have  believed  possible,  and  they  never  go 
beyond  it ; they  are  admirable  accountants  and  economists.** 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  in  the  lunatic  asylums,  I can  only 
say  that  I hare  the  testimony  of  men  of  large  experience  that  feminine  aid, 
influence,  presence,  would  in  many  cases  be  most  beneficial  in  the  male  wards.* 
Of  course  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  it  would  be  dangerous,  inadmissi- 
ble  ; but  it  is  their  opinion  that  in  most  cases  it  would  have  a soothing,  sani- 
tary, harmonizing  effect  In  reference  to  this  subject  let  me  mention  a lady 
with  whom  I had  the  honor  to  be  personally  acquainted.  She  is  a native  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  given  her  attention  fur  many  years  to  the  management 
of  the  insane,  and  the  improvement  of  mod-houses.  She  bos  travelled  alone 
through  every  part  of  the  United  States  — from  New  York  to  Chicago,  from 
New  Orleans  to  Quebec.  She  has  been  the  means  of  founding  nineteen  new 
asylums,  and  improving  and  enlarging  a greater  number.  She  has  won  those 
in  power  to  listen  to  her,  and  is  considered  in  her  own  country  a first>rate 
authority  on  such  subjects,  just  os  Mrs.  Fry  was  here  in  regard  to  prisons,  Mrs. 
Chisholm  in  r^ard  to  emigration,  and  Miss  Carpenter  in  regard  to  juvenile 
criminals.  As  to  the  use  of  trained  women  in  lunatic  asylums,  I will  say  no 
more  at  present,  but  throw  it  out  as  a suggestion  to  be  dealt  with  by  physiolo- 
gists, and  entrusted  to  time. 

**  Gentle  as  angels’  ministry, 

The  guiding  band  of  lore  sboold  be, 

Which  seeks  again  those  chords  to  bind 
Which  banian  woe  hath  rent  apart,  — 

To  heal  again  the  wounded  mind, 

And  bind  anew  the  broken  heart. 

Tho  hand  which  tunes  to  harmony 

The  cunning  harp  whose  strings  are  nren, 

Host  more  as  light  and  quietly 

As  that  meek  breath  of  summer  heaven 
Which  woke  of  old  its  melody  ; — 

And  kindness  to  the  dim  of  soul, 

AVhilst  aught  of  rude  and  stern  control 
The  clouded  heart  can  deeply  feel, 

Is  welcome  os  the  odors  fanned 
From  some  unseen  and  flowering  land 
Around  the  weary  seaman's  keel  ! '* 

* Of  the  Saltpilrlt  re,  Howard  says  that,  at  the  time  of  hh  rislt  (1776),  the  whole  bouse  “ was 
kept  clean  and  quiet  by  the  great  attention  of  the  religious  women  who  served  It ; but  it  was 
terribly  crowded,  coutalning  more  than  fire  thousand  poor,  sick,  and  insane  persons.^ 

Again  t Here  (at  Ghent)  b a foundation  belonging  to  the  Brguines  for  the  reoeptloD  of 
twelve  men  who  are  insane,  and  U*r  skk  and  aged  women.  The  insane  have,  when  requbite, 
aasbtancc  from  their  own  sex  } and  the  tenderneM  with  which  both  these  and  the  poor  women 
are  treated  by  the  Sbters,  gave  me  no  lltUe  pleasure.'*  — //o  tear <f  on  Prisons,  p.  146. 
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PRISONS  AND  REFORMATORT  SCHOOLS. 

Howard,  — well  named  the  Good,  — when  inquiring  into  the  aUte  of  prisons, 
about  the  middle  of  the  lost  century,  found  many  of  those  in  France,  bad  as 
they  generally  were,  far  superior  to  those  in  our  own  country  ; and  he  attributes 
it  to  the  employment  and  intervention  of  women  **in  a manner,*’  he  says, 
**  which  had  no  parallel  in  England.**  In  Paris,  be  tells  us,  there  were  reli* 
gious  women  '*  authorized  to  take  care  that  the  sick  prisoners  were  properly 
attended  to ; and  who  fhmished  the  felons  in  the  dungeons  with  clean  linen 
and  medicine,  and  performed  kind  offices  to  the  prisoners  in  general.**  This, 
you  will  observe,  was  at  a period  when  in  England  felons,  debtors,  and  untried 
prisoners,  were  dying  by  inches  of  filth,  and  disease,  and  despair. 

Forty  years  after  the  publication  of  Howard’s  “ State  of  Prisons,**  what  was 
the  state  of  the  greatest  prison  in  England?  When  Elizabeth  Fry  ventured 
into  that  **  den  of  wild  beasts,**  as  it  was  called,  the  female  ward  in  Newgate, 
about  three  hundred  women  were  found  crammed  together,  begging,  swearing, 
drinking,  fighting,  gambling,  dancing,  and  dressing  up  in  men’s  clothes,  and 
two  jailers  set  to  watch  them,  who  stood  jeering  at  the  door,  literally  afraid  to 
enter.  Elizabeth  Fry  would  have  been  as  safe  in  the  men’s  wards  as  among 
her  own  sex  ; she  would  certainly  have  exercised  there  an  inflnenoe  as  healing, 
as  benign,  as  redeeming ; but  she  did  well  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  then 
state  of  public  feeling,  to  confine  her  efforts  to  the  miserable  women.* 

In  the  General  Report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  state  of  the  pris* 
ons  in  Piedmont,  it  is  said  t 

**  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  prisons  which  are  served  by  the  Sisters 
are  the  best^rdered,  the  most  cleanly,  and  in  all  respects  the  besUregulated, 
in  the  country  ; hence  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  number  should  be  increased  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  desirable  because,  where  the  Sisters  are  not  established,  the 
criminal  women  are  under  the  charge  of  jailers  of  the  other  sex,  which  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated.” 

To  this  I add  the  testimony  of  the  minister  himself,  from  a private  communi- 
cation. ” Not  only  have  we  experienced  the  advantage  of  employing  the  Sisters 
of  Chanty  in  the  prisons,  in  the  supervision  of  the  details,  in  distributing  find, 
preparing  medicines,  and  nursing  the  sick  in  the  infirmaries  ; but  we  find  that 
the  influence  of  these  ladies  on  the  minds  of  the  prisoners,  when  recovering  from 
mckness,  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit,  as  leading  to  permanent 
refbrm  in  many  cases,  and  a better  ftwme  of  mind  always  ; for  this  reason, 
among  others,  we  have  given  them  every  encouragement” 

In  the  Reformatory  prison  at  Neudorf  is  an  experiment  which,  as  yet,  has 
only  had  a three  years*  trial,  but  it  has  so  completely  succeeded  up  to  this  time, 
that  they  are  preparing  to  oi^nize  eleven  other  prisons  on  the  same  plan. 
From  a conversation  I had  with  one  of  the  government  officers,  I could  under* 

* The  act  of  parUaroent,  procured  throagh  Mrs.  Fry’s  inflaence,  ordered  the  appointment  of 
matrons  awl  frmale  officers  In  all  oar  prtaoos ; bat  no  proriaion  haa  been  made  Ibr  their  proper 
training,  dot  are  the  qnalifleations  at  all  defined. 

My  Ulea  Is,  that  besides  a superior  order  of  female  niperintendenU,  we  should  have  lady  via* 
Itors  also,  as  it  is  like  an  Infusion  of  fresh  life  and  energy  { but  I do  not  think  that  such  visiting 
should  be  confined  to  the  female  wards. 
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Bt«nd  that  the  economy  of  the  adminietration  is  a strong  recommendation,  as 
well  AS  the  moral  success.  Its  origin  is  worth  mentioning.  It  began  by  the 
efforts  made  by  two  humane  ladies  to  find  a refuge  for  those  wretched  creatures 
of  their  own  sex  who,  after  undergoing  their  term  of  punishment,  were  cost  out 
of  the  prisons.  These  ladies,  not  finding  at  hand  any  persons  prepared  to  carry 
out  their  Tiews,  sent  to  France  for  two  women  of  a religious  order  which  was 
founded  for  the  reformation  of  lost  and  depraved  women  ; and  two  of  the  S:s> 
tera  were  sent  from  Angers  accordingly.  After  a while  this  small  institution 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  government.  It  was  taken  in  hand  officially,  en- 
larged, and  orgnnixed  as  a prison  as  well  as  a penitentiary  ; the  original  plan 
being  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  same  management  retained. 

At  the  time  that  I visited  it,  this  prison  consisted  of  several  different  build- 
ings, and  a large  garden  enclosed  by  bigb  walls.  The  inmatas  were  divided 
into  three  classes  completely  separated.  Tlie  first  were  the  criminals,  the  moat 
desperate  characters,  brought  there  from  the  prisons  at  Vienna,  and  the  very 
refuse  of  those  prisons.  They  had  been  brought  there  six  or  eight  at  a time, 
fettered  hand  and  foot,  and  guarded  by  soldiers  and  policemen. 

The  second  class,  drafted  from  the  first,  were  called  the  penitents  ; they  wei*e 
allowed  to  assist  in  the  house,  to  cook,  and  to  wash,  and  to  work  in  the  garden, 
which  last  was  a great  boon.  There  were  more  than  fifty  of  this  class. 

The  third  class  were  the  voluntaries,  those  who,  when  their  term  of  punish- 
ment and  penitence  had  expired,  preferred  remaining  in  the  house,  and  wei-e 
allowed  to  do  so.  They  were  employed  in  work  of  which  a part  of  the  profit  was 
retained  for  their  benefit.  There  were  about  twelve  or  fourteen  of  this  class. 
The  whole  number  of  criminals  then  in  the  prison  exceeded  two  hundred,  and 
they  expected  more  the  next  day. 

To  manage  these  unhappy,  disordered,  perverted  creatures,  there  were  twelve 
women,  iissisted  by  three  chaplains,  a surgeon,  and  a physician  ; none  of  the 
men  resided  in  the  house,  but  visited  it  every  day.  The  soldiers  and  police  offi- 
cers, who  had  been  sent  in  the  first  instance  as  guards  and  jailers,  bad  been  dis- 
missed. The  dignity,  good  sense,  patience,  and  tenderness,  of  this  female  board 
of  management  were  extraordinary.  The  ventihition  and  the  cleanliness  were 
perfect,  while  the  food,  beds,  and  furniture,  were  of  the  very  coarsest  kind. 
The  medical  supervision  was  important,  where  there  was  as  much  disease  — of 
frightful  physical  disease  — os  there  was  of  moral  disease,  crime  and  misery. 
There  was  a surgeon  and  physician,  who  visited  daily.  There  was  a dispensary 
under  the  care  of  two  Sisters,  who  acted  as  chief  nurses  and  apothecaries.  One 
of  these  was  busy  with  the  sick,  the  other  went  round  with  me.  She  was  a 
little,  active  woman,  not  more  than  two  or  three  and  thirty,  with  a most  cheer- 
ful face,  and  bright,  kind,  dark  eyes.  She  had  been  two  years  in  the  prison, 
and  had  previously  received  a careful  training  of  five  years  — three  years  in  the 
general  duties  of  her  vocation,  and  two  years  of  medical  training.  She  spoke 
with  great  intelligence  of  the  differences  of  individual  temperament,  requiring 
a different  medical  and  moral  treatment. 

The  Sister  who  superintended  the  care  of  the  criminals  was  the  oldest  I saw, 
and  she  was  bright-looking  also.  Tlie  Superior,  who  presided  over  the  whole 
establishment,  had  a serious  look,  and  a pale,  careworn,  but  perfectly  mild  and 
dignified,  face. 

The  difference  between  (he  countenances  of  those  criminals  who  had  lately 
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RrriTcJ,  and  those  who  bad  been  admitted  into  the  olaas  of  penitents,  was  ex- 
traordinary. The  first  were  either  stupid,  gross,  and  vacant,  or  al^lutely 
frightful  from  the  predominance  of  evil  propensities.  The  latter  were  at  least 
humanized. 

When  I expressed  my  astonishment  that  so  small  a number  of  women  could 
manage  such  a set  of  wild  and  wicked  creatures,  the  answer  was,  **  If  we  want 
assistance,  we  shall  have  it ; but  it  is  as  easy,  with  our  system  to  manage  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  os  one  hundred  or  fifty.**  She  then  added,  devoutly^ 
**  The  power  is  not  in  ourselves  ; it  is  granted  from  al)ove.**  It  was  plain  that 
she  had  the  most  perfect  faith  in  that  power,  and  in  the  text  which  declared  all 
things  possible  to  faith. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  here  men  and  women  were  acting  together ; 
that  in  all  the  regulations,  religious  and  sanitary,  there  was  mutual  aid,  mutual 
respect,  an  interchange  of  experience  ; but  the  women  were  subordinate  only 
to  the  chief  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  ; the  internal  administration 
rested  with  them.* 

Tlie  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  masters  at  the  best  of  all  our  reformatory 
schools,  that  at  Redhill,  was  the  subject  discussed  in  a recent  meeting  of  benev- 
olent and  intelligent  men,  interested  in  this  institution.  I happened  to  bo  pres> 
ent.  I beard  the  qualifications  for  a master  to  be  set  over  these  unhappy  little 
delinquents  thus  described : He  must  have  great  tenderness  an<l  kindness  of 
heart,  great  power  of  calling  forth  and  sympathizing  with  the  least  manifesta- 
tions of  goodness  or  hopefulness  ; quick  perception  of  character  ; great  firm- 
ness, and  judgment,  and  command  of  temper  ; skill  in  some  handicratl,  .as  car- 
pentering and  ganlening  ; a dignified  or  at  least  attractive  presence,  and  good 
znanners,  — the  personal  qualities  and  appearance  being  found  of  coiise<|Uenco 
to  impress  the  boys  with  respect.  Now  it  is  just  possible  that  all  those  mre  and 
admirable  qualities,  some  of  which  God  has  given  in  a larger  degree  to  the 
woman  and  others  to  the  man,  might  be  found  combined  in  one  man  ; but  such 
a man  has  not  yet  been  met  with,  and  many  such  would  hardly  be  (bund  for  a 
stipend  of  thirty  pounds  or  forty  pounds  a year.  Then,  in  this  dilemma,  in- 
stead of  insisting  on  a combination  of  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  qualifica- 
tions in  one  person,  might  it  not  1)6  possible,  by  associating  some  well-ciiucated 
and  welldrained  women  in  the  administration  of  those  schools,  to  protJuce  the 
required  influences  ~ the  tenderness,  the  sympathy,  the  superior  manners,  and 
refined  deportment,  on  one  hand,  and  the  firmness  and  energy,  the  manly  gov- 
ernment, and  skill  in  handicrafts  and  gardening,  on  the  other?  This  solution 
was  not  proposed  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke ; it  did  not  seem  to  occur 
to  any  one  present ; and  yet,  is  it  not  worth  consideration?  At  all  events,  I 
must  express  my  conviction  that,  going  on  as  they  are  now  doing,  without  the 
combination  of  those  influences  which  ought  to  represent  in  such  a community 
the  maternal  and  sisterly,  as  well  as  the  paternal  and  fraternal,  relations  of  the 
home,  Uieir  efforts  will  be  in  vain  ; their  admirable  institution  will  fall  to 

* I hope  !i  will  be  remembeml  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  eaaay,  that  I am  not  arguing  Ibr 
anj  particular  sjrttein  of  administration,  or  dUcIpline,  or  kind  or  degree  of  punishment  { but 
meieij  for  this  principle,  that,  whatever  the  sTiitero  telecte<l  ai  the  beet,  it  ibould  be  carried  oat 
bjr  a due  admixture  of  female  influence  and  management  combined  with  the  man*!  govern 
awot 
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pieces  sooner  or  Inter,  and  people  will  attribute  such  a result  to  trery  possible 
cause  except  the  real  one. 

When  I was  at  Turin,  I yisited  an  insritution  for  the  redemption  of  **  nnfortu« 
nnte  girls**  (as  they  call  tbemsclves,*  poor  creatures  !)  which  appeared  to  me 
peculiarly  successfuL  I did  not  consider  it  perfect,  nor  could  all  its  details  be 
imitated  here.  Vet  some  of  the  natural  principles,  recognized  and  carried  out, 
appeared  to  me  most  important  It  seemed  to  hare  achieved  fur  female  victims 
and  delinquents  what  Mettrai  has  done  for  those  of  the  other  sex. 

This  institution  (called  at  Turin  il  Re/uifiOt  the  Refuge)  was  founded  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  by  a **  good  Christian,**  whose  name  was  not  given  to  me,  but 
who  still  lives,  a very  old  mui.  When  his  means  were  exhausted,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  Marquise  de  Barol,  who  has  from  that  time  devoted  her  life,  and 
the  greater  port  of  her  possessions,  to  the  objects  of  this  institution. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fryt  there  may  be  found  a letter  which  Madame  de 
Barol  addressed  to  her  on  the  subject  of  this  institution  and  its  objects,  when  it 
had  existed  for  three  or  four  years  only.  The  letter  is  dated  182U,  and  is  very 
interesting.  Madame  de  Barol  told  me  candidly,  in  1856,  that  in  the  com- 
mencement she  hod  made  mistakes  ; she  had  been  too  severe.  It  had  ret^uired 
twenty  years  of  reflection,  experience,  and  the  most  able  assistance,  to  work  out 
her  purposes. 

The  institution  b^an  on  a small  scale,  with  few  inmates.  It  now  covers  a 
large  space  of  ground,  and  several  ranges  of  buildings  for  various  departments, 
all  oonnocted,  and  yet  most  carefully  separated.  There  are  several  distinct  gar- 
dens enclosed  by  these  buildings,  and  the  green  trees  and  flowers  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  cheerfulness  to  the  whole. 

There  is,  first,  a refuge  for  casual  and  extreme  wretchedness.  A certificate 
from  a priest  or  a physician  is  required,  but  often  dispensed  with.  I saw  a 
child  brought  into  this  place  by  its  weeping  and  despairing  mother  — a child 
about  ten  years  old,  and  in  a fearful  state.  Tliere  was  no  certificate  in  this 
case,  but  the  wretched  little  creature  was  taken  in  at  once.  There  is  an  infir- 
mary, admirably  managed  by  a good  physician  and  two  medical  Sisters  of  a 
religious  order.  There  are  also  convalescent  wards.  Tliese  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  kept  separate,  and  the  inmates  carefully  classed,  all  the  younger  patients 
being  in  a separate  ward. 

In  the  penitentiary  and  schools,  funning  the  second  department,  the  young 
girls  and  children  are  kept  distinct  from  the  elder  ones,  and  those  who  had 
lately  entered  from  the  others.  I saw  about  twenty  girls  under  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, but  only  a few  together  in  one  room.  Only  a few  were  tolerably  handsome ; 
mauy  looked  intelligent  and  kindly.  In  one  of  these  rooms  I found  a tame  thrush 
hopping  about,  and  I remember  a girl  with  a soft  face  crumbling  some  bread  fur  it, 
savcil  from  her  dinner.  Reading,  writing,  plain  work,  and  embroidery,  are  taught; 
also  cooking  and  other  domestic  work.  A certain  number  assisted  by  rotation  in 
the  large,  lightsome  kitchens  and  the  general  service  of  the  house,  but  not  till 
they  had  been  there  some  months,  and  had  received  badges  for  good  conduct 
There  arc  three  gradations  of  these  badges  of  merit,  earned  by  various  terms 

* If  yem  Mk  A i?ood-1nokinK  Rlrl  in  an  hospital,  nr  the  loflrmaiy  of  a workhotue,  what  is  her 
oniKtiUon  lift',  she  will  pcrha))s  answer,  **If  ycni  please,  ma'am,  I ’m  an  unfortanate  plrl,**  In 
a tone  of  UnfrnUl  Incllfferenc*',  as  If  It  were  a profession  like  anj  r ther. 

♦ Vol.  H.,  p.  3i». 
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of  probation.  It  was  quite  clear  to  me  that  these  badges  were  worn  with 
pleasure.  Whenever  1 6xed  my  eyes  upon  the  little  bits  of  red  or  blue  rib- 
bon attached  to  the  dress»  and  smiled  approbation,  I was  met  by  a responsive 
smile,  sometimes  by  a deep,  modest  blnsh.  The  third  and  highest  order  of 
merit,  which  was  a certificate  of  good  conduct  and  steady  industry  during  three 
years  at  least,  conferred  the  privilege  of  entering  an  order  destined  to  nurse  the 
sick  in  the  infirmary,  or  entrusted  to  keep  order  in  the  small  classes.  They  had 
also  a still  higher  privilege.  And  now  I come  to  a part  of  the  institution  which 
excited  my  strongest  sympathy  and  admiration.  Appended  to  it  is  an  infant 
hoepital  for  the  children  of  the  very  lowest  orders  children  bom  diseased  or 
deformed,  or  maimed  by  accidents, — epileptic,  or  crippled.  In  this  hospital 
were  thirty-two  poor,  suffering  infants,  carefully  tended  by  such  of  the  penitents 
as  bad  earned  this  privilege.  On  a rainy  day  I found  these  poor  little  things 
taking  their  daily  exercise  in  a long  airy  corridor.  Over  the  clean  shining  floor 
was  spread  temporarily  a pieoe  of  coarse  gray  drugget,  that  their  feet  might  not 
slip  ; and  so  they  were  led  along,  creeping,  crawling,  or  trying  to  walk  or  run, 
with  bandaged  heads  and  limbs,  carefully  and  tenderly  helped  and  watched  by 
the  nurses,  who  were  themselves  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  religious 
Sisters  already  mentioned. 

There  is  a good  dispensary,  well  supplied  with  common  medicines,  and  served 
by  a well-instructed  Sister  of  Charity,  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  inmates  whom 
she  hod  trained. 

Any  inmate  is  free  to  leave  the  Refiige  whenever  she  pleases,  and  may  be  re- 
ceived a second  time,  but  not  a third  time. 

I was  told  that  when  these  girls  leave  the  institution,  after  a probation  of 
three  or  four  years,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  good  places  as  serv- 
ants, cooks,  washerwomen,  and  even  nurses  ; but  all  do  not  leave  it.  Those 
who,  after  a residence  of  six  years,  preferred  to  remain,  might  do  so.  They 
were  devoted  to  a religious  and  laborious  life,  and  lived  in  a part  of  the  building 
which  had  a sort  of  conventual  sanctity  and  seclusion.  They  arc  styled  **/es 
MaitUints  (Magdalena).  I saw  sixteen  of  such,  and  I had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  them.  They  were  all  superior  in  countenance  and  organization, 
and  belonged  apparently  to  a better  cl  iss.  They  were  averse  to  reentering  the 
world,  Imd  been  disgustcfl  and  humiliated  by  their  bitter  experience  of  vice,  and 
disliked  or  were  unfitted  for  servile  occupations.  They  had  a manufactory  of 
artificial  flowers,  were  skilful  embroiderers  and  needlewomen,  and  supported 
themselves  by  the  produce  of  their  work.  They  wore  no  longer  objects  of  pity 
or  dependent  on  charity  ; they  had  become  objects  of  respect,  and  more  than 
respect,  of  reverence.  One  of  them,  who  hod  a talent  for  music,  M.ndamc  de 
Barol  had  caused  to  be  properly  instructed  ; she  was  the  organist  of  the  chapel 
and  the  music-mistress  ; she  had  taught  several  of  her  companions  to  sing.  A 
piano  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  they  executed  a little  concert  for  us: 
everything  was  done  easily  and  quietly,  without  effort  or  display.  When  I 
looked  in  the  flices  of  these  young  women,  — the  eldest  was  not  more  tlion  thirty, 
— so  serene,  so  healthful,  and  in  some  instances  so  dignified,  I found  it  difficult 
to  recall  the  depth  of  misery,  degradation,  and  disease,  out  of  which  they  had 
risen. 

The  whole  number  of  inmates  was  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  without 
reckoning  the  tbirty-tw«i  sick  children.  Madame  de  Barol  said  that  this  infiuit 
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hospital  was  a most  efficient  means  of  thorough  reform  : it  called  oat  what  was 
beet  in  the  dispontion  of  the  penitents,  and  was  indeed  a test  of  the  character 
and  temper.* 

If  this  institution  bad  been  more  in  the  country,  and  if  some  of  the  penitents 
(or  patients),  whose  robust  phy$iqut  seemed  to  require  it,  could  have  been  pro- 
vide<l  with  plenty  of  work  in  the  open  air,  such  as  gardening,  keeping  cows  or 
poultry,  etc.,  I hIiouM  hare  considered  the  arrangements,  for  a Catholic  coun- 
try, perfect  They  are  calculated  to  fulfil  alt  the  conditions  of  moral  and  phys- 
ical convalescence  ; early  rising  ; regular,  active,  ute/ul  employment ; thor- 
ough cleanliness ; the  strictest  order  ; an  oven,  rather  oool,  temperature ; 
abundance  of  light  and  fresh  air  ; and,  more  than  these,  religious  hope  wisely 
and  kindly  cultivated  ; companionship,  cheerfulness,  and  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  the  sympathetic  and  benevolent  affections. 

If  these  conditions  could  be  adopted  in  some  of  the  female  penitentiaries  at 
home,  I think  Ciilure  would  be  leas  common;  but,  since  the  difficulty  of  re<lerop- 
tion  is  found  to  be  so  great,  should  we  not  take  the  more  thought  for  preven- 
tion ? Among  the  causes  of  the  evil  are  some  which  I should  not  like  to  touch 
upon  hero ; but  there  are  others,  and  not  the  least  Important,  which  may  be 
discusser]  without  offence.  The  small  payment  and  the  limited  sphere  of  em- 
ployment allotted  to  the  women  of  the  working-classes  are  mentioned  by  a com- 
petent witness  as  one  of  the  causes  of  vice  leading  to  crime.  **  Much  I believe 
would  be  done  towards  securing  the  virtue  of  the  female  sex,  and  therefore 
towards  the  general  diminution  of  profligacy,  if  the  practical  injustice  were  put 
an  end  to  by  which  women  are  exclutled  from  many  kinds  of  employment  for 
which  they  are  naturally  qualified.  The  general  monopoly  which  the  members 
of  the  stronger  sex  have  established  for  themselves,  is  surely  most  unjust,  and, 
like  all  other  kinds  of  injustice,  recoils  on  its  perpetrators.  *’t  The  same  writer 
observes,  in  another  place : **  The  payment  for  the  labor  of  forooles  in  this  coun- 
try is  often  so  small  as  to  demand,  for  obtaining  an  honest  living,  a greater 
power  of  endurance  and  self-control  than  can  reasonably  be  expected.** 

* Tbe  aliovr  account  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Turin  la  from  Enemomoda  made  on  the  f pot,  sod 
from  verbal  information  in  Nurember,  18&5. 

I hare  ftnee  received  (while  this  thcet  U joiner  thmufch  the  prem)  a letter  from  a very  aooom 
plUhed  and  benevolent  eodeilastie,  oontotninit  wnne  farther  particulars  relative  to  Madame  do 
Ban>l*s  Institution.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  liunates  Is  at  present  two  hundred. 

The  Ib.’fuftv  iuu'lC,  and  tbe  {round  on  wldch  It  stands,  were  purchased  by  tbe  government,  after 
Mailame  de  rtam)  hail  expended  a lar^e  sum  of  money  in  the  oriyinal  arrangements.  The  gov> 
eminent  granU'd  10,000fr.  a year  to  the  necessary  expens..s,  and  have  since  made  over  the  Pen* 
itentiary  to  the  Commonalty  of  Turin  j but  the  hospital  fbr  the  children,  and  the  convent  with  tbe 
gardens  adjoining,  have  been  erected  on  land  belonging  to  Madame  de  Barol,  and  at  b«r  eole 
expense.  The  infant  hospital  contains  eighty  beds.  The  whole  iDStituUoo  is  managed  by 
Mailamc  dc  Barol,  arxl  she  has  Ibe  entire  control  of  the  funds  which  tbe  city  has  placed  at  her 
disposal,  in  ailditbn  to  those  cnutrflnited  t>y  berkclf. 

t Oo  Crime,  Us  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies,  by  f . Hill,  p.  B4. 
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FREDERICK  WILLIAM  TEMPLE. 

Frkdbrick  W.  Tbmple,  D.  D.,  was  born  Nov.  30,  1821,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Grammar  Sohool  at  Tiverton,  and  Oxford  (Balliol  Col- 
lege), where  be  took  his  degree  in  1842  as  a doable  first  cla-ss.  He 
was  elected  Fellow  and  Tutor,  and  after  hie  ordination  in  1 846, 
became  Principal  of  the  Training  College  for  masters  of  Pauper 
Schools  at  Kncller  Hall  in  1848.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1855,  to 
become  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  which  he  continued  till  1858,  when 
he  was  made  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  from  which  high  posi- 
tion he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Exeter,  to  succeed  Bishop  Phil- 
potts.  His  evidence  and  opinions  on  the  studies  of  secondary 
schools  had  great  weight  with  the  Public  Schools  Commission, 
which  reported  to  Parliament  in  1864.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
first  of  the  seven  “ E$tayt  and  Jieviewt  ” which  caused  some  contro- 
versy as  to  his  orthodoxy  at  the  time  (1860),  and  of  a volume  of 
Sermons  Prteuked  la  Rugby  Chapel  in  1858-60. 

Greek  and  Roman  Language  and  Literalure.* 

I can  not  snfrgest  any  change  in  our  system  of  education.  By  degrees  the 
present  system  may  be  much  improved.  But  I understand  the  Commissioners 
to  ask  whether  1 wish  to  auggost,  not  sudi  alterations  as  we  can  make  ibr  our- 
selves, and  I trust  are  endeavoring  to  make^  but  such  as  would  require  superior 
authority  to  iulrodute:  the  total  or  partial  surrender,  for  iastance,  of  the  classics 
as  tlie  staple  of  instruction.  Such  alteratioos  I can  not  advise. 

The  studies  of  boys  at  sohool  fall  under  three  lieada, — literature,  mathemat- 
Ids,  and  pliysical  scienoe.  For  eveiy  biaaoh  of  each  of  those  studies  very 
arinng  arguments  may  be  adduced.  A boy  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  this 
earth  on  which  God  has  placed  him,  and  ought  therefore  to  bo  well  acquainted 
with  geography.  He  ought  not  to  walk  in  the  8clda  in  total  ignorance  of  what 
b growing  under  his  veiy  eyes,  and  he  onght  therefore  to  learn  botany.  There 
ii  hardly  an  occupation  in  which  he  can  be  employed  where  he  will  not  &nd 
chemistry  of  service  to  him.  MathematiCB  rule  all  other  adeucea,  and  contain 
in  themselves  the  one  perfect  example  of  strict  logic.  It  is  absurd  that  an 
English  youth  should  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  England ; equally  absurd 


* Extract  tnm  comnaskcUca  to  the  Public  School,  Cooinucion,  ISM. 
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that  he  should  not  be  well  acquainted  with  its  noble  literature.  So  eai'h  alutff 
in  its  turn  can  give  reasons  whj  It  should  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost.  ‘But  all 
these  arguroeuta  are  met  by  an  unanswerable  lact — that  our  time  is  limited,  li 
is  not  possible  to  teach  bc^s  every  thing.  If  it  is  attempted^  the  result  is  gODe- 
rally  a superficial  knowledge  of  exceedingly  little  value,  and  liable  to  the  great 
moral  objection  that  it  encourages  conceit  and  discourages  hard  work.  A bnjr 
wIm>  knows  the  general  prindplea  of  a study,  without  knowing  its  details,  easily 
gets  the  credit  of  knowing  much,  while  the  test  of  putting  his  knowledge  to 
use  w'ill  quickly  prove  that  ho  knows  very  little.  Meanwhile  he  acquires  a die* 
taste  for  the  drudgery  of  details,  without  which  drudger}'  nothing  worth  doing 
ever  yet  wo.s  done. 

It  Is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a choice  among  these  studies,  to  take  ono 
as  the  chief  and  to  subordinate  all  others  to  that  It  is  an  accident,  bat  I 
think  a most  fortunate  accident,  that  In  England  the  stody  thus  chosen  to  take 
the  lead  in  our  higliest  education  has  been  that  of  the  classics.  1 should  not 
be  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  only  possible  system  of  education  for  all  ranks 
in  this  country  Is  one  based  on  the  classics.  But  I assume  that  the  schools 
commonly  called  public  schools  are  to  aim  at  the  higlwst  kind  of  education ; 
and  to  give  that  education,  I think  the  classics  decidedly  the  best  iiistrnriient. 
■When  we  have  to  choose  between  literature,  mathematics  and  physical  science, 
the  plea  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  latter  is  uMHy,  They  supply  a man  with 
tools  for  future  work.  Man’s  chief  business,  it  is  said,  is  to  subdue  nature  to 
his  purposes,  and  these  two  studies  show  him  how.  Tlxtse  who  use  this  plea 
seem  to  forget  tliat  the  world  in  which  wo  live  consists  quite  as  much  of  the 
men  and  women  on  its  surface,  an  of  the  casts  of  its  constituent  materials.  If 
any  man  were  to  analyse  his  own  life  he  would  find  that  he  would  have  far 
more  to  do  with  his  fellow-mcn  than  with  any  thing  else.  And  ilj  therefore, 
we  are  to  choose  a study  which  shall  preeminently  fit  a man  for  life,  it  will  be 
that  which  shall  best  enable  him  to  enter  into  the  thouglits,  the  feelings,  the 
motives  of  his  fellows. 

The  real  defect  of  mathematics  and  physical  science  as  instruments  of  educa- 
tion is  tliat  tliey  have  not  any  tendency  to  humanire.  Such  studies  do  not 
make  a man  more  Imman,  but  simply  more  intelligent  Physical  science,  be- 
sides giving  knowledge,  cultivates  to  some  degree  the  love  of  order  and  beauty. 
Mathematics  give  a very  admirable  discipline  in  precision  of  thought.  But 
neither  of  them  can  touch  the  strictly  human  part  of  our  nature.  The  fact  is 
that  all  education  really  edmes  from  intercourse  with  other  minds.  The  desire 
to  supply  bodily  needs  and  to  get  bodily  comforts  would  prompt  even  a solitary 
human  being — if  ho  lived  long  enough — to  acquire  some  rude  knowledge  of 
nature.  But  this  would  not  make  him  moro  of  a man.  That  which  supplies 
the  perpetual  spur  to  tho  whole  human  race  to  continue  incessantly  adding  to 
our  stores  of  knowledge  that  which  refines  and  elevates  and  does  not  merely 
educate,  the  moral  nor  merely  tho  intellectual  faculties,  but  the  whole  man,  is 
Our  communication  with  eacli  other,  and  the  highest  study  is  that  which  most 
promotes  this  communion,  by  enlarging  Its  sphere,  by  correcting  and  purifying 
its  influences,  by  giving  perfect  and  pure  models  of  what  ordinary  experience 
ran  for  the  most  part  only  show  in  adulterated  and  imperfect  forms. 

Tlie  same  thing  is  said  in  another  way  when  wo  a.s.sert  that  that  study  is  the 
chief  instrument  of  education  which  makes  a man  in  tho  fullest  sense  a Chris- 
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turn  gentleman.  Taking  this  word  in  its  highest  and  beet  meaning,  it  oertainlj 
reproKei»6«  the  aim  of  the  highest  education.  Now  of  course  it  is  quite  cerUiln 
that  more  than  half  of  all  education  in  auj  given  insLanco,  comes  not  from  tlio 
atudic'S  but  from  the  teacher.  If  teachers  at  scliool  and  parciiU  at  lioiue  are 
gcntJetnen,  tlicy  will  do  more  to  make  the  boys  the  same  than  any  study  can 
do.  But  this  perhaps  would  remain  the  same  whatever  study  we  make  tho 
chief;  meanwhile  so  lar  as  the  study  selected  can  influence  the  result, — and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  its  influenco  must  be  groat — that  study  w'UI  do  so 
most  which  most  famUlarizce  a boy's  mind  with  noble  thoughts,  with  bonutiful 
images,  with  the  deeds  and  the  words  which  great  men  have  done  and  said, 
and  all  others  have  admired  and  loved.  So  again  all  studies  up  to  a certain 
point  help  each  other.  I have  no  doubt  at  all  tliat  a boy  of  eight,  who  has 
been  well  instructed  in  arithmetic,  will  fiud  it  easier  to  learn  Latin  than  one 
who  has  not.  And  so  physical  science  will  prepare  tho  way  in  some  degree  for 
‘mathematiesL  Every  study  has  a considerable  power  of  helping  every  other 
study.  But  among  all  the  possible  studies  this  power  appears  to  me  preemU 
ncntly  to  belong  to  those  which  1 have  classed  under  the  general  name  of  Uto- 
rature.  1 believe  the  kind  of  education  given  in  a public  school  is  preemi- 
nently that  which  fits  a youth  to  take  up  any  study  whatever.  When  I had  to 
deal  with  a very  different  cla.ss  of  raiods,  the  students  of  Kneller  Hall,  I found 
that  studies  of  the  sort  included  under  Uie  name  of  literature  did  more  to  fit 
them  lor  all  oilier  studies  than  any  thing  else  that  1 could  teach  them.  My  ex- 
perience here  is  still  the  same.  I once  asked  a tradesman  who  had  himself 
been  at  Rugby  School,  and  was  intending  to  send  bis  son,  wliethcr  he  had 
learnt  any  tiling  here  that  was  of  use  to  him  afterwards.  He  amswered: 
was  at  school  several  years,  and  I have  never  regretted  it  I learnt  there  what 
I don't  think  I could  have  learnt  as  well  any  where  else,  how  to  learn  any  thing 
I wanted.*’  The  Principal  of  Wellington  Collogo,  who  has  peculiar  facilities 
for  deciding  this  question,  has  oomo,  1 believe,  to  tho  same  conclusion.  The 
studies  pursued  at  a public  school,  and  tho  method  of  study,  do  not  always 
give  a boy  the  precise  thing  that  he  wants  for  immediate  use  in  alter  life,  but 
they  give  a training  which  enables  him  to  study  almost  any  thing  alterwards 
with  ease.  1 must  repeat  what  I said  above,  that  I am  not  now  considering 
whether  other  systems  of  education  may  not  bo  needed  in  this  country ; but 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  cluuigo  the  system  in  use  in  our  public  schools. 
If  the  staple  of  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  branches  of  literature, 
the  classics  in  a perfect  system  must  be  the  substratum.  In  the  first  place, 
modem  literature  is  not  fully  intelligible,  except  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
dassics.  A student  of  mathematics  does  not  find  it  any  help  to  him  to  study 
the  early  writers  on  the  science.  Ko  one  is  aided  in  learning  the  differential 
calctUos  by  going  back  to  fluxions.  Nor  will  the  study  of  physical  science 
gain  much  by  beginning  with  U>e  writings  of  earlier  discoverers.  But  liters* 
tare  can  only  be  studied  thoroughly  by  going  to  Its  source.  Modem  theology, 
modem  philosophy,  modem  law,  modem  history,  modem  poetry,  are  never 
quite  understood,  unless  we  begin  with  their  ancient  counterparts. 

In  the  next  place,  the  perfect  and  peculiar  beauty  of  the  cUasical  literature 
will  alwa3re  put  it  at  the  head  of  all  other.  Thirdly,  the  classic  life  contains^  as 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  remarked,  ” precisely  the  true  corrective  for  the  chief  defects 
of  modem  life.  The  classic  writers  exhibit  predsely  that  order  of  virtues  in 
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irbich  we  are  apt  to  be  deficient  They  altogether  show  human  nature  on  a 
K'^nder  scale,  with  less  beneToleoce,  but  more  patriotism, •-‘less  sentiment,  but 
self-control;  if  a lower  average  of  virtue,  more  striking  individual  exam- 
ples of  it;  fewer  small  goodnesaeo,  but  more  greatness,  and  appreciation  of 
greatness;  more  which  tends  to  exalt  tiie  imagination  and  inspire  high  concep- 
tions of  the  capabilities  of  bnman  nature."  If,  as  ever^  one  must  see,  tbo  want 
of  affinity  of  these  studies  to  the  modem  mind  is  gradually  lowering  them  in 
popular  cstimatioo,  this  is  but  a confirmation  of  the  need  of  them,  and  renders 
it  more  incumbent  on  those  who  have  the  power,  to  do  their  utmost  to  aid  in 
preventing  their  decline.  Lastly — and  this  is  a practical  consideration  of  t)io 
greatest  weight — tlie  classical  system  of  education  has  been  in  possession  of  our 
groat  schools  for  two  centuries;  and  in  consequence,  the  best  method  of  using 
olassiciil  learning  for  purposes  of  education  is  so  far  understood,  that  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  find  thoroughly  efficient  masters,  llow  lar  from  easy  it  is  to 
find  thoroughly  efficient  masters  of  the  modem  languages,  every  one  knows. 
Men  wlio  can  teadi  French  or  German  can  be  found;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
diiBcult  to  find  any  man  who  can  so  teach  French  and  German  as  at  the  same 
time  to  form  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  learners. 

One  obvious  reply  may  be  made  to  all  tbU:  that  many  boys  need  something 
more  than  tbo  cultivation  of  tlicir  faculties.  The  ncccssiticH  of  their  life  require 
them  to  furnished,  over  and  above  this,  with  knowledge  which  can  be  im* 
mediately  applied  to  the  business  of  life.  Even  if  they  have  learned  how  to 
learn,  others,  who  have  already  got  tbo  peculiar  learning  required,  will  have 
the  start  of  them,  which,  in  tliis  age  of  competition,  can  never  be  made  up. 
This  is  to  some  extent  true,  and  I think  it  clear  that  in  this  countiy  there  is 
room  for  other  systems  of  education  besides  the  classical.  I should  be  glud  to 
•ee  great  schools  established  in  which  Greek  was  left  optional,  or  nearly  so^ 
and  Latin,  French  and  German  made  the  staple  of  instruction,  while  a little 
more  time  was  allowed  to  mathematics  and  physical  saence.  The  education 
would  not  bo  so  good,  but  would  be  more  ready  for  use;  and  though  not  equal 
to  the  classical,  need  not  fall  short  of  it  Such  a school,  or  yery  nearly  such  a 
school,  is  Wellington  College;  and  the  modem  departments  of  Cheltenham 
and  Marlborough  Colleges  approach  the  same  idea.  But  I think  it  would  be 
most  unwise,  becaose  such  schools  are  needed,  to  attempt  to  convert  tl)e  public 
schools  to  tho  purpose ; nor  should  I con.«ider  it  wise  to  follow  the  Cheltenham 
and  Marlborough  example,  by  attaching  modem  departments  to  the  public 
schools.  The  classical  work  would  loee;  the  other  work  would  not  gain. 
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Robert  Lowe  was  born  in  Bingham  in  1811,  and  educated  at 
Wincheater,  and  at  University  College,  Oaibrd,  where  be  graduated 
in  high  honors  in  1833;  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Magdalen  in 
1835,  and  became  tutor  at  Oxford.  After  being  called  to  the  Bar, 
by  the  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1842,  he  practiced  law  in  Ans-  ‘ 
tralia,  where  he  sat  in  the  eouncil  of  that  colony  from  1843  till 
1850,  when  he  returned  to  England.  In  1852  he  became  joint 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  1852  to  1855;  Vice-PresU 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Paymaster  General  in  1855,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Education  Board  from  1869  to  1804.  Ho 
was  elected  member  from  Kidderminster  in  1852  and  for  Calme  iiT 
1859.  He  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Gladstone 
in  1868.  He  was  the  author,  or  at  least  the  main  advocate,  of  the 
policy  of  paying  out  the  appropriations  for  primary  education  ao- 
eording  to  results  in  teaching  the  elementary  branches,  ascertained 
by  the  examination  of  the  schools  by  antborized  inspectoTs.  Is 
Parliament,  and  with  his  pen,  he  ranks  with  the  advocates  of  a 
modem  curriculum. 

CLASSICAL  EDUCATION.* 

It  seems  to  me,  if  one  can  form  an  abstract  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  taught, 
that  it  is  to  teach  a person  every  thing  important  to  know,  and,  at  tbo  same 
time,  to  discipline  his  mind.  But  as  tlio  period  during  which  education  can  be 
communicated  is  very  short,  we  must  qualiiy  that  view,  I think,  by  saying  that 
the  business  of  education  is  to  teach  persons  as  much  of  that  which  it  is  im- 
portant they  should  know  as  can  be  taught  within  a limited  time,  and  with 
reference  to  the  ordinary  faculties  of  nuuikind,  and  that  also  in  so  doing  cars 
should  be  taken  to  discipline  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  £ir  as  possible.  That  is 
what  I conceive  to  be  the  object  of  education.  Well,  that  being  so,  you  see  a 
question  arises  of  very  great  difficulty — What  is  it  most  important  that  persons 
should  know  7 — and  till  we  can  answer  that  question,  wo  can  not  satisfactorily 
solve  the  queetion  which  I am  sow  proposing  to  consider — What  is  the  educa- 
tion that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  this  country  7 
We  must  invent  for  ourselves  a sort  of  new  scienco — a science  of  weiglits  and 
measures ; of  ponderation,  if  I may  coin  a word — in  which  we  shall  put  into 
the  scales  bU  the  different  objects  of  human  knowledge,  and  decide  upon  their 
relative  importance.  All  knowledge  is  valuable,  and  there  is  nothing  tliat  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  know ; but  it  is  a question  of  relative  importance — not  of 
decryiog  this  branch  of  ksowledge,  and  praising  and  puffing  that — but  of 
taking  as  lar  as  possible  the  whole  scale  of  human  knowledge,  and  deciding 
what  should  have  priority,  which  should  be  taught  Bret,  and  to  wliicli  our  at- 
tention should  be  most  urgently  directed.  That  is  a problem,  you  will  allow,' 
of  moat  enormous  difficulty.  I can  only  suggest  oue  or  two  oonsidcrations 

* Prim*rf  a»J  CXmsgiett  ErflasSwa;  Aa  AiWlw  m EdiBSaiga,  NovcBtar  1,  WS?.  By  Et. 
U<M.  BaUrt  Low*,  K.  r. 
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which  majr  AssUt  us  in  aolviog  it  1 thtok  it  wQ]  be  admitted  bj  al]  who  hear 
me  Uiat  aa  we  lire  in  a univcrac  of  things,  and  not  of  words,  the  knowledge 
of  things  is  more  important  to  ua  than  the  knowledge  of  words  The  fir^t  few 
moutiia  and  the  first  few  jean  of  a cliild'a  eziaWoce  are  en>plo)'ed  in  leuming 
but  a great  deal  more  in  making  it>eLf  at'quaiuted  with  the  world  than 
with  tlio  knowledge  of  language.  Wliat  ia  tl»e  order  of  Nature?  Nature  be* 
gins  with  the  knowledge  of  things — then  wiUi  their  namc^  It  U more  impor* 
Lint  to  know  what  a thing  is,  than  what  it  ia  called.  To  take  an  easy  illuxtra* 
tion,  it  is  more  impcrUuit  to  know  where  the  liver  is  situated,  and  what  arc  tiio 
pritKMplea  which  affect  its  healthy  action,  than  to  know  that  it  is  called  jerur  in 
Latin  or  in  Greek.  I go  a little  ferther.  Where  there  is  a question  be* 
twoeii  true  and  CUae,  it  is  more  imporunt  to  know  what  is  true  than  what  ia 
(also.  It  is  more  important  to  know  the  history  of  ICngland  tliao  tlie  mytholo* 
gies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  1 think  it  more  important  tliat  we  sltould  know 
those  transactions  out  of  which  the  present  state  of  our  political  and  sociai 
relations  have  arisen,  than  that  w*e  should  know  all  the  lives  and  loves  of  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  that  are  contained  in  Lempricrc's  dictionary.  And 
yeL  according  to  my  experience — I hope  things  are  bettor  managed  now — we 
used  to  learn  a great  deal  more  about  the  Pagan  than  the  Christian  relipon  in 
Uxe  schools.  The  one  was  put  by  to  Sunday,  and  dismissed  in  a very  short 
time ; the  other  was  every  day's  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  followed 
out  was  by  no  means  agreeable.  The  slightest  slip  in  the  name  or  hi.story  of 
any  of  the  innumerable  children  of  the  genealogy  of  Jupiter  or  Mars  wus  fol* 
lowed  by  a form  and  degree  of  punishrocDt  which  I never  remember  being 
bestowed  upon  any  one  for  any  slip  in  divinity.  Then,  gentlemen,  I venture  to 
think,  08  wo  can  not  teach  people  every  thing,  It  is  more  important  that  we 
should  teach  them  practical  things  than  speculative  things.  There  must  be 
apcculotioD,  and  there  must  bo  practice,  but  I think  if  we  can  not  do  both,  wo 
should  rather  lean  to  the  practical  side.  For  instance,  I think  it  more  impor- 
tant that  a man  should  be  able  to  work  out  a sum  in  arithmetic,  than  that  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  abstract  principles  of  Aristotle's  logic,  and 
that  the  moods  of  a syllogism  are  not  so  important  as  the  rule  of  three,  prac- 
tice, and  keeping  accounts.  If  we  must  choose  in  the  matter,  wc  should  lean 
to  the  practical  side.  One  more  rule  I will  venture  to  submit — they  are  four 
in  all^if  we  must  choose  in  these  matters,  the  present  is  more  important  to  us 
tlian  the  past  Institutions,  commuoiUes,  kingdoms,  countries,  with  which  we 
are  daily  brought  into  contact,  are  more  important  than  Institutions,  kingdoms, 
and  countries  that  have  ceased  to  exist  for  upwards  of  2,000  years.  I will 
pursue  Uiis  topic  no  farther. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  as  roy  little  contribntion  towards 
the  DOW  sdence  of  ponderation  or  measurement  which  I am  anxious  to  found, 
to  enable  us  to  compare  one  branch  of  knowledge  with  another,  I will  proceed, 
with  your  permission,  to  inquire  !\ow  far  the  education  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  corresponds  with  this  idea.  Without  going  into  detail,  I may  say  the 
prioeipal  subjects  of  educational  don’t  say  in  Sooteb  Universities,  for  you  are 
more  liberal  than  we  are  in  England,  though  even  In  your  universities  not 
quite  sufficiently  so— in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  analytical  mathematics,  and 
what  are  called  the  learned  languages— via.,  l^tin  and  Greek. 

Now  I admit  tlmt  mathematics  are  a most  admirable  study,  and  are  calcfv 
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lated  to  train  the  mind  to  strict  habits  of  reasoning,  and  habits  of  close  and 
sustained  attention.  But  these  are  tiie  synthetical,  not  the  analytical  niaihc- 
Eoatics.  Consider  to  what  this  form  of  study  trains  a roan.  It  educates  him  to 
approacii  a subject  analytically.  He  takes  liis  conclusion  ft>r  granted,  and  then 
investigates  the  conditions  upon  which  it  rests.  Well,  that  is  not  a good  way 
of  reasoning.  The  best  way  of  reasoning  is  to  fix  upon  principles  and  facts 
and  seo  what  conctusiOD  they  give  you,  and  not  to  begin  with  a cfinclusion  and 
see  what  principles  or  facts  you  may  be  able  to  pick  up  in  order  to  support  it. 
Tlien  any  one  who  has  gone  through  this  training,  knows  that  you  go  by  steps. 
One  understands  step  by  step,  but  the  wliole  very  often  eludes  our  grasp,  and 
we  find  ourselves  lauded  in  a conclusion  witliout  knowing  how.  Wo  see  each 
Step  we  have  taken,  but  we  see  not  how  wo  arrived  at  the  conclo^on.  This  is 
a system  in  one  sense  too  easy,  because  each  step  is  easy ; and  in  tho  other  it 
is  too  difficult,  because  it  is  an  immense  strain  on  the  mind  to  grasp  tlio  wholo 
effect  of  what  is  done.  Then  you  are  aware  of  this  also,  that  perhaps  the  most 
useful  lesson  a man  can  learn  is  the  estimation  of  probabilities  and  sifting  of 
evidence.  But  this  is  wholly  excluded  from  mathematics,  which  deal  purely 
with  noceasury  truth.  Tliereforc,  it  lias  often  been  observed,  and  by  no  one 
more  forcibly  than  your  own  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  a mind  formed  upon 
this  kind  of  study  is  apt  to  oscillate  between  the  extreme  of  credulity  and  seep* 
ticism,  and  is  little  trained  to  take  those  sensible  and  practical  views  of  the 
probabilities  and  ttie  possibilities  affecting  our  dally  life,  upon  which,  far  nK>re 
tlian  upon  abstract  reasoning,  the  happiness  of  mankind  depends.  I may  here 
mention  in  illustration  what  was  said  by  a great  judge  of  men  and  ability — Na> 
poleon  Buonaparte.  lie  took  for  one  of  his  ministers  La  Place— one  of  ttie 
greatest,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  mathematicians,  and  ho  said  of  him — " lie  was 
a geometer  of  the  first  rank  ; but  whose  only  idea  of  transacting  the  business 
of  his  department  was  with  reference  to  the  differential  and  integral  calculua'' 
Now,  I pass  on  to  the  other  study  that  is  the  principol  occupation  of  our 
youth,  and  that  is  the  study  of  tho  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  tho  liistory, 
science,  geography,  and  mythology  connected  with  them — the  principal  study 
being  language,  and  the  rest  only  accessories  to  it  Now,  it  strikes  one,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  is  rather  a narrow  view  of  education  that  it  should  be  devoted 
mainly — I had  almost  said  exclusively— to  the  acquisition  of  any  language 
whatever.  Language  is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  and  when  thought  and  knowh 
edge  are  present,  it  is  desirable  as  the  means  of  conveying  it.  It  is  not  a thing 
to  be  substituted  for  it — it  is  not  its  equivalent.  It  pre^pposes  knowledge  of 
things  and  is  only  usefUl  where  that  knowledge  Is  attained  for  the  purpose, 
namely,  of  communicating  it  I will  venture  to  read  a few  lines  from  Pope  in 
illustration  of  what  I say;  I should  only  weaken  the  thought  if  I attempted  to 
state  the  effect  of  them.  They  are  140  or  150  years  old,  and  that  only  shows 
you  how  abuses  and  mistakes  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  most  vigorous  lan- 
guage, and  with  the  most  conclusivo  reasoning,  and  yet  they  may  remain  utterly 
uncared  for:— 

BIm*  man  CWm  bMits  by  wordt  it  knows. 

Word*  uo  fnan’i  pcorineo ; wordt  wo  (ooek  oIom, 

Whoo  rooMO  doobtAil,  liko  tho  Bomioo  toCtor, 

Poiatt  kin  two  wtyi,  tbo  nortowof  it  the  boCMv. 

FUood  ot  tho  door  of  looming  youth  to  fuido, 

Wo  novtr  tuifor  it  to  ttaod  too  wido, 
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To  ttk,  to  fuMi,  to  kooWy  M tboj  eommooc^ 

At  fWney  opem  tKe  quick  tprinp  of  worn, 

W*  iho  rnttnuttf,  wo  l«o4  IIm  kiohi, 

Bia4  nM  wl.  on*  ciHiki  «• 

CoofiM  tbo  tbouffati  to  OMrsiM  IW  biiot^ 

And  kcop  Uten  in  the  polo  of  woidi  till  doolli. 

I tbink  it  u a poor  and  iaperfect  concepUon^  of  edacation  that  fdionld  limit  it 
to  tliD  leamiog  of  ai^jr  knguog^  whaU)Vi;r ; but  aanlj  if  vo  ata  to  make  Ian* 
guage  the  wbolo  or  a part  of  education,  it  abould  be  the  language  which  we  are 
moat  concerned  with ; and  I muaC  bo  permitted  U>  aaj  that  in  my  science  of 
pondcration  I think  English  has  a prior  claim  over  Latin  and.  Gnek.  I do  not 
disparage  lAtin  or  Greek ; but  I am  speaking  of  wbat  ia  meat  important  to  be 
token  tirst ; and  1 tlunk  it  ia  melancholy  to  oonaidcr  the  ignorance  of  our  own 
language  in  which  the  best  educated  of  our  young  men  ate  brooght  up.  Latin 
ia,  of  course,  of  great  use.  U ia  the  only  mcatia  of  opening  up  a greot  store 
of  informatioa  which  U locked  up  iu  ik  and  which  ia  not  to  be  &uud  ulsewheie^ 
It  has  a noble  literature  of  its  own,  and  it  is  tlie  key  to  moat  of  Uie  modem 
languages,  and  tlierefore  it  is  a study  of  very  great  importance.  But  wo  must 
remember  that  thoee  persons  who  spoke  a language  whudt  was  tlte  most 
marked  by  felicity  of  expression,  and  which  ia  the  model  of  all  literature — the 
inbabitaDta  of  Greece,  1 wean — knew  so  language  but  their  own.  The  Ho- 
mans kxrew  just  enough  Greek  to  make  them  segicet  their  Latin,  tod  the  oon- 
aequcQC'e  ia  their  literature  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  raoe  that  came  before  them 
wbo  knew  one  langtiage.  And  only  tee  bow  you  set  about  learning  these  lan- 
guages. Learning  the  language  ia  a joke  compared  wJkb  leamiag  the  grammar. 
The  grammar  is  one  thing,  and  the  languago  another.  ];  agree  wilh  the  Oeiman 
will  Heine,  who  said*~“  How  fortunate  the  Bomaue  were  that  they  bad  not  to 
loam  the  louin  grammar,  because  if  they  had  done  to  they  never  would  base 
had  time  to  conquer  the  world.'^  Montaigne,  300  years  ago,  aaw  this,  and 
pointed  it  out  most  forcibly,  and  by  learning  the  language  eoUe^ieUy;  “ without 
a lash,  without  a tear,”  he  booame  able  to  speak  it  by  being  t^ked;  to  in  Lalhk 
But  Uiat  would  not  answer  tl»e  purpose.  Beoanae  it  ia  aaid  “you  must  diss^ 
plioe  the  min<k”  Uierefoiw  a boy  is  put  throngh  torture  of  elaborate  grammars^ 
which  he  is  forced  to  learn  by  heart,  and  every  syllable  of  which  be  forgets  be- 
fore he  is  twenty  jeere  of  ago.  There  seems  something  like  a vomhip  of  inu- 
tility in  this  matter ; it  seeina  to.  be  oonsideiwd  very  floe  to  Isara  something 
that  can  not  by  poasibility  do  any  body  any  thing  of  goed>— • 

Dm  •wwMlIr  tiw  4ta4« 

Tba  ictoDOM,  aywbitfy  tbe  ■twtnu*— 

Th*  arU,  at  leart  all  n»ch  at  oooM  be  aaid 
To  bo  tba  isaec  ronxito  fron  ooBaiDon  mo. 

Tt  is  an  idea  that  a thing  can  not  be  good  discipline  for  the  mind  nnless  it  be 
something  that  is  utterly  useless  in  future  life.  Xow,  I do  not  think  so.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Greek  is  a language  of  wonderflil  felicity  of  expression ; but 
what  is  more  beautifViI,  more  refined,  or  will  exercise  taste  better  than  to  study 
the  best  modem  French  prose  to  be  found  in  1£.  Prevxist  Paradol,  Sainte  Beuvo, 
and  other  French  writers?  There  is  nothing  that  can  approach  it  in  the  English 
language.  If  a roan  wiabeo  to  exeroioe  hims^  in  these  things  he  can  not  pos- 
sibly have  a better  sobjcct  Hian  Ftwnch  prase.  The  discipline  of  the  mind  is 
quite  as  good,  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  when  be  goes  to  Paris  he  will  be 
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able  to  go  to  B hotel  end  make  known  bia  wants  without  becoming  a laughing* 
stock  to  evorybody ; but  this  would  be  too  useful,  and  therefore  this  must  be 
put  aside  for  wme  discipline  in  tlie  Greek  langiuge,  which  he  is  sure  to  forgot 
before  be  is  thirty.  It  depeeds  upon  what  you  mean  to  make  men.  If  you 
want  to  make  them  a race  of  sophists,  poetaste^  and  schoolmasters,  wo  are 
going  about  it  in  the  right  way ; but  for  the  business  of  life  wo  have  a little  too 
much  I«tin  and  Greek,  and  if  we  are  to  have  them  taught,  they  ought  to  be 
taught  on  a eery  different  system.  There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  at- 
tempt to  untie  koala  that  have  never  been  tied.  If  language  had  been  mode 
on  a set  of  general  principles — if  it  bad  been  laid  down  by  the  wise  men  of  all 
nations  that  the  nominative  should  always  agree  with  the  verb,  and  o verb 
should  always  govern  the  accusative — and  language  had  been  made  like  Ruclid 
—every  one  of  these  rules  which  had  been  tied  wo  could  untie,  and  a language 
having  been  put  together  in  that  way  we  could  analyze  it  into  rules.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, language  was  not  so  made.  Language  grew  we  know  not  how — like 
a tree  or  a plant ; it  was  not  made  under  general  rules,  and  therefore,  when  you 
are  trying  to  form  general  rules  for  it,  you  are  sowing  the  sand — you  will 
never  atlaio  to  what  you  want ; and  the  result  is  that  when  you  come  to  re- 
Seat,  yon  will  Hod  that  you  have  wasted  much  time,  and  the  best  years  of  your 
Ufa  have  been  made  miserable  by  studying  rules,  whose  exceptions  are  oilcn  as 
numerous  as  theic  illiiatratinna,  and  of  which  you  never  know  whether  they 
apply  or  not. 

Latin  Versification. 

Thera  is  another  thing  I enter  my  protest  against,  and  that  is  Latin  verses. 
I do  not  think  the  history  of  poets  is  so  prosperous  that  the  end  and  object  of 
nankind  sbould  be  to  make  aa  many  young  people  as  possible  poetasters.  One 
of  the  least  profitable  of  the  little  talents  that  a man  can  have  is  that  of  scrib- 
Uing  verses,  and  yet  years  of  our  lives  are  taken  up  in  the  attempt  to  teach  ua 
to  write  Latin  verses,  which,  after  all,  are  a mere  cento  of  expressions  stolen 
from  different  authors,  tlie  meaning  of  which  we  nuiy  not  ourselves  know.  I 
know  that  I have  been  highly  oommended  for  verses  I could  not  construe  my- 
self This  of  course  gives  a most  unfair  predominence  to  boys  who  have  been 
early  taught  bow  to  use  a gmdua.  The  knock  is  so  absurd  and  repulsive  that 
no  one  ever  acquired  it  late  in  lile.  It  must  be  taught  early  if  at  all  I have 
known  men  of  high  claosical  attainments  who  have  not  got  honors  because 
they  have  not  had  the  knack  of  stringing  words  together,  called  doing  Latin 
verses.  There  is  a movement  going  on  against  the  system,  and  I hope  we  shall 
get  rid  of  it  Another  abaurd  thing  is  this — I think  that  a man  knows  a lan- 
guage when  ho  can  read  with  fluency  and  ease  a good,  plain,  straightforward 
author,  who  wiiles  grammatically  and  sensibly.  Tliis  may  very  soon  be  done 
in  Latin  and  Greek;  but  that  is  not  half  enough.  There  is  no  torture  in  that — 
that  is  very  simple.  But  whet  you  must  do  is  to  take  a place  that  is  hopelessly 
oecrupl,  where  the  amanuensis  has  gone  to  sleep,  or  has  been  tipsy,  or  has 
dropped  a line,  or  something  or  other;  you  must  read  two  or  three  pages  of 
notes  by  sverybexly  who  has  read  at  these  places,  written  in  bad  Latin,  stating 
their  idea  of  bow  they  ought  to  be  reformed  and  translated.  If  .£schylus 
came  to  lilb  again  be  would  be  easily  plunked  in  one  of  bia  own  choruses;  and 
as  lot  Homer,  I am  quite  certain  bo  did  net  know  the  difforenoo  between  tbo 
nominative  aud  accusative  case;,  and  yet  tbo  best  hours  of  our  lives  are  spent 
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in  this  profitless  analjsis  of  works  produced  bj  men  uttcrlj  uoconadous  of  the 
rules  wo  are  ondeayoring  to  draw  fiom  them. 

Ancient  History. 

Ancient  history  is  a very  important  matter,  and  a Tcry  beautifiil  study ; but 
it  is  not  BO  important  aa  modem  history,  and  it  does  not  bear  nearly  so  much 
upon  our  transactions.  Consider  wlmt  it  !s.  Ancient  history  has  but  two 
phases — the  one  is  a monarchy,  the  other  is  a municipality.  Tbo  notion  of  a 
large  community  existing  by  virtue  of  tho  principle  of  representation— of  a 
popular  govemment  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  a single  town — Is  a thing 
that  never  entered  into  tho  minds  of  the  ancienu,  so  that  the  best  years  of  our 
lives  are  spent  in  studying  history  in  which  that  whidi  makes  the  difference 
between  modem  history  and  ancient — the  leading  characteristic  of  our  society 
— that  principle  of  representation  which  has  made  it  possible  in  some  degree  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  a largo  country  with  the  existence  of  a certain 
amount  of  freedom — was  utterly  unknown.  Tho  Roman  Rtnpire  was  estab- 
lished, from  the  necessity  of  tho  cose,  because  when  Rome  became  too  large  to 
be  a municipality,  the  ancients  knew  of  no  other  means  than  to  place  a Cssar — 
a tyrant— over  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  idea  of  sending,  as  we  should  do,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  provinces  to  meet  in  Romo,  and  consult  upon  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Empire,  never  occurred  to  them.  That  was  not  known 
at  that  time.  That  was  a discovery  of  many  hundred  years  later.  And  yet  to 
study  all  this  history,  which  wants  the  one  thing  that  is  the  leading  character- 
istic of  modem  history,  the  best  time  of  our  life  is  devoted.  I do  not  say  that 
the  time  is  thrown  away,  but  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  this  history  is 
taught,  not  as  an  adjunct  but  as  a substitute  Ibr  modem  history.  If  a men  has 
a knowledge  of  modem  and  mediaeval  liistory,  it  is  important  that  he  should 
have  this  knowledge  of  ancient  history  with  which  ho  has  to  compare  it;  but 
if  be  has  no  modem  history  ho  has  not  the  means  of  comparison.  It  is  useleaB 
then  by  itself  That  state  of  things  has  utterly  passed  away.  It  perished, 
never  to  return,  with  the  fall  of  tho  Roman  Empire,  and  on  Its  ruins  sprung  op 
a new  state  of  things — tho  feudal  system  and  the  polity  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  ripened  into  the  present  state  of  tbinga  Of  all  that  our  youth  are 
taught  nothing — they  know  noUiing  of  it  The  subject  is  never  brought  before 
them,  and  their  study  la  limited  and  confined  to  the  wars  and  intrigues  of  petty 
republics,  the  whole  mass  of  which  would  hardly,  perhaps,  amount  to  as  many 
people  as  are  in  this  great  city.  There  is  a well-known  passage  in  a letter  by 
Servius  Sulpiciua,  one  of  Cicero's  friends,  in  which  ho  endeavors  to  console  him 
for  tho  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia.  This  is  a translation  of  it; — ‘‘Behind  me 
lay  ./Egina,  before  me  Megsra,  on  my  right  I^rmua,  on  my  left  Corinth ; those 
cities,  once  so  fiourishing,  now  lie  prostrate  and  demolished  before  my  eyes.  I 
thought,  ‘Are  we  little  mortals  afflicted  when  one  of  us  perishes,  who^e  Ufe 
must  at  any  rate  be  brief^  when  in  one  place  lie  the  corpses  of  so  many 
towns?"’  Well,  tliat  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  I have  been  in 
the  same  place,  and  also  had  roy  thoughts,  and  I thought  how  many  irretrieva- 
ble years  of  my  life  have  I spent  in  reading  and  learning  the  wars,  and  the  in* 
triguea,  and  the  revolutions  of  these  little  towns,  the  whole  of  which  may  be 
taken  in  at  a single  glance  fium  the  Acropolia  of  Athens,  and  would  not  make 
a decently-sized  English  county.  I think  that  reflection  must  force  itself  on 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  gone  to  Greece,  and  has  seen  the  wonderfhlly 
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mnall  scale  on  which  these  republics  are  hud  out,  to  which  the  earlier  years  of 
his  life  were  almost  exclusively  devoted. 

7dea  0}  Progreaa  Wanting. 

There  is  another  great  iault  in  this  exclusive  direction  of  the  mind  of  youth 
to  antiquity,  and  that  is,  that  their  conception  of  knowledge  wants  entirely 
that  which  is  our  leading  conception  in  the  present  day.  1 do  not  think  that 
you  will  find  any  where  in  the  study  of  antiquity  that  whicli  is  now  in  every- 
body’s mouth — the  idea  of  progress.  The  notion  Of  the  ancients  was  that 
knowledge  was  a sort  of  permanent  fixed  quantity — that  it  could  not  bo  in- 
creased — that  it  was  to  be  sought  for;  and  if  a man  wanted  to  seek  for  knowl- 
edge he  did  not  ait  down  and  interrogate  Mature;  and  study  her  pbenomeno, 
and  also  analyse  and  inquire,  but  be  put  on  bis  seven-leagued  boots  and  trav- 
eled to  Egypt  or  Persia,  or  as  lar  as  be  possibly  could,  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  some  wise  man  there  who  could  tell  him  all  about  it  That  was  tbs 
case  with  Plato,  and  almost  sll  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  Now  it  is  no  small 
fiiult  of  the  modem  system  of  education  that  it  withholds  that  conception,  the 
key  of  modem  society — that  is,  not  to  look  at  things  as  ststionary,  but  to  look 
at  the  human  race  as,  like  a glacier,  always  advancing,  always  going  on  from 
good  to  better,  from  better  to  worse,  as  tlie  case  may  be — an  endless  change 
and  development  that  never  ceases,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  mark  it 
every  day.  That  conception  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  antique  world;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  tliat  that  idea  should  be  imparted  to  youth 
before  we  give  so  much  time  to  study  the  state  of  society  in  which  it  is  wholly 
wanting.  I won't  detain  you  with  any  discussion  in  this  place  on  the  morals 
and  metaphysics  of  the  ancients.  1 suspect  tliat  they  knew  as  much  of  the 
mental  sciences  as  we  do  now — neither  much  more  nor  much  less ; and,  with- 
out speaking  disrespectfully  of  them,  we  may  say  this,  tliat  no  two  of  them 
bad  the  same  opinion  on  the  same  subject.  Then  we  are  dosed  with  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  andents.  Every  man  is  expected  to  know  how  many  Archons 
there  were  at  Athena,  though  ha  does  not  know  how  many  Lords  of  the  Treas- 
ury there  are  in  London ; be  must  know  all  the  forms  of  their  courts,  though 
he  knoars  hardly  the  names  of  our  own.  He  most  be  dosed  with  their  laws 
and  institutions — things  excessively  repulsive  to  the  young  mind — things  only 
valuable  for  oomparing  with  our  own  institutions,  of  which  be  is  kept  pro 
foondly  ignoranU 

Anewat  Otogre^y. 

A large  portion  of  time  is  spent  in  studying  divisions  of  countries  that  have 
long  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  any  practical  bearing  on  the  worid.  Of  course,  if 
you  are  to  study  the  language  of  the  ancients,  these  things  must  be  learned ; 
but  is  it  not  melancholy  to  think  how  much  modern  geography  is  sacrificed  to 
this  knowledge?  There  is  nothing  in  which  young  men  are  more  deficient 
than  in  geography.  I shall  just  mention  a lew  things  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge. Take,  for  instance,  Australia.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a person  who 
knows  where  the  colonies  of  Australis  are.  The  island  of  Java  is  said  to  have 
been  given  up  by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  the  Dutch  be- 
cause he  could  not  find  it  in  the  map,  and  was  ashamed  to  confess  bis  Igno- 
rance. I remember  a very  eminent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  indeed 
— I will  not  mention  his  name — who  made  a speech  in  which  it  was  quite 
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maDifcst  to  me  that  ho  thought  that  Upper  Canada  was  nearest  the  month  of 
the  St.  I«awrence,  and  Lower  Canada  was  higher  np  the  river.  If  I were  to  elit 
you  his  name  you  would  be  astonished.  Well,  we  are  going  to  make  an  expe- 
dition to  Abyssinia.  The  whole  thing  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  country. 
How,  what  do  we  know  about  it  f There  is  a great  deal  to  be  known  about 
>L  A great  many  men  hawe  traveled  there,  and  a great  deal  has  been  written 
about  it  It  ■ aa  much  aa  meet  men  can  do  to  find  it  on  the  map^  and  very 
lew  know  a slnirle  town  in  it  1 have  anraaed  myself  trying  ta  see  how  lew 
nien  know  where  Ooodar,  the  capital  of  this  country,  is  situated  on  the  map ; 
and  as  the  prisoners  wa  are  gokig  to  attempt  to  rescue  can  probably  only  be 
reached  by  going  tbei^  and  ao  to  Magdala,  it  is  nearly  as  important  to  know 
where  it  is  as  to  know  that  ihdioarnassua  was  the  capital  city  of  Caria,  or  that 
there  were  twenty-three  cities  of  the  Votocius  hi  the  Campngna  of  Rome> 
There  is  another  iUiistratiou  1 may  give.  The  name  of  the  place  is  in  she  Bi- 
ble^ and  we  might  have  hoped  hotter  UtingR  Ton  will  lentenber  tltat  Mr. 
Bright  in  last  seaaioo  of  ParUaniene  denominated  certain  gooUMmen  by  a name 
derived  from  a cave.  Well^  I &Mure  you,  gentdeinen,  there  was  not  one  person 
is  twea^  whom  1 met  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  Cave  of  Adultam,  and  I 
was  uodev  the  meUmoholy  and  cniel  aeoessi^  of  cxphmiiRg  it  to  them,  and  of 
pointing  the  arrow  that  was  aimed  against  roy  own  breast.  After  all,  gentle- 
men, edueatiao  is  a ppsparatioa  for  actual  life,  and  I ask  yon— Biongb  no  doubt 
the  memoiy  is  exerctasd  and  the  faculties  aro  sliarpened  by  those  stndies  in 
some  degree  whether  they  poally  m any  dbgree  fuNIll  that  condition.  I say 
there  is  nothing  sa  valUabla  for  a man  as  to  avoid  credulity.  If  he  discounts  a 
Bum's  bill,  he  shouM  inquire  before  he  docs  it  But  what  we  are  taught  by 
this  kind  of  study,  our  attention  being  so  much  placed  upon  words,  is  to  take 
every  ddng  for  granted.  We  find  a statement  in  Thucydides,  or  Cornelius 
Hepos,  who  wrote  560  years  afterwards,  and  we  never  are  instructed  that  the 
statement  of  the  letter  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  former.  And  so  with  other 
things.  The  study  of  the  dead  languages  precludes  the  inquiring  habit  of 
mind'  which  measures  probability,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  a 
man  can  scqidre. 

Dt^ienciM  fa  Ae  Education  of  a PUbitc  SeJiool  or  Vnwers^  Man. 

I w3l  now  give  you  a catidbgue  of  things  which  a highly-oducatcd  man— one 
who  may  have  fsceivedthe  best  education  at  the  highest  public  schools,  or  at 
Oxford — may  bo  in  total  ignorance  of  Ho  probably  will  know  nottrlng  of  the 
anatomy  of  bis  own  body.  Be  will  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  arteriea  and  the  vemat  oad  he  may  boC  know  whether  the 
spicen  is  placed  an  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  bis  spine.  He  nay  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  simplest  truths  of  physics,  and  would  net  be  able  to  explain 
the  bosometer  or  thennometes.  Ho  knows  nothiDg  of  tlie  simplest  laws  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  He  need  not  know,,  ho  yevy  often  dose'  not  know, 
any  thing  about  arithmetic,  and  that  ignorance  aticka  to  him-  through  life ; he 
knows  nothing  of  accounts,  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  doable  entry,  or 
even  a common  d^tor  and  creditor  account.  He  may  write  an  execrable 
hand;,  good  clear  writing^--porhaps  the  most  important  qualification  a gentle- 
man or  man  of  bnsinoas  can  pooacao  is  totally  neglected.  He  may  be  per- 
fectly deficient  in  spelling.  I knew  an  eminent  person  who  got  a first-class 
honor,  and  in  his  essay — a most  excellent  English  essay — there  were  forty-six 
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iDiS'ApellIngs.  H9  maj  know  nothing  of  the  modern  geography  of  his  own 
country ; ho  may  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  England.  I knew  an  In* 
stance  not  long  ago  of  a gentleman  who  bad  attained  high  honors  at  the  Uni* 
veraity,  and  who  became  a contributor  to  a periodical,  in  which  it  was  suggested 
be  sliould  illustrate  some  bet  by  reference  to  Lord  Xelboume*s  Ministr}'.  He 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  Lord  Melbourne.  He  need  know  nothing  wliatcver 
of  modem  history — how  the  present  polity  of  Europe  came  into  effect.  Ho 
need  know  nothing  of  mediaeval  history,  and  that  is  a matter  of  serions  impor* 
taiice,  because  important  respite  have  flowed  from  Ignorance  of  that  history. 
Great  schisms  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  England  ffom  absurdly-exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  perfection  of  every  thing  in  that  dreadful  period ; and  the  state  of 
gross  igDorance  in  which  people  are  left  as  Co  tliese  timea  seems  almost  to  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  the  best  thing  that  modem  society  could  aim  at  would  be 
to  return  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  when  tlie  first  crusade  w^is  pro- 
jected. He  may  be  iu  a state  of  uUor  ignorance  of  the  antiquilU*))  or  the  law 
of  England;  he  knows  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
English  laws  and  antiquities  sre  bound  \xp  with  our  freedom  iiixl  histor}’,  and 
are  important  to  every  day’s  boainesH;  but  he  knows  about  them  nothing  what- 
ever. We  have,  I here  say  boldly,  a literature  unparalleled  iu  tlio  world. 
Which  of  our  great  classical  auUrors  is  a young  man  required  to  read  in  order 
to  attain  the  highest  honors  our  educational  institutions  can  giro  him?  He 
studies  in  the  most  minute  manner  the  ancient  tvritinga  of  Rome  or  Greece. 
But  as  for  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  or  the  earlier  classics,  the  old  dramatists,  or 
the  writers  of  tlie  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  1,  he  knows  nothing 
of  them ; and  the  consequence  is  that  our  style  is  impoverished,  and  the  noble 
old  language  of  our  forefathers  drops  out  of  use,  while  the  minds  of  our  young 
men  are  employed  instead  in  sirioging  together  scraps  of  lattio  poets  learned 
by  heart,  and  making  them  into  execrable  hexameters.  Then  as  for  modem 
languages  : — There  is  some  feeble  sort  of  attempt  to  teach  them,  but  nothing 
effective;  and  yet  surely,  if  English  is  to  have  a preference  over  modern  lan- 
guages, as  it  ought  to  have,  modem  languages  ought  to  have  a prcrercnco,  as 
&r  as  the  practical  affairs  of  life  are  concerned,  over  ancient  languiigcs.  I have 
been  with  a party  of  half-a-dozen  first-class  Oxford  gentlemen  on  the  Cooll- 
nent,  and  not  one  spoke  a word  of  French  or  German ; and  if  the  waiter  had 
* not  been  better  educated  than  we,  and  known  some  other  language  than  his 
own,  we  might  all  have  starved.  That  is  not  nearly  all,  but  that  is  enough. 
1 think  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  tiu)  provisions  of 
the  Highland  inn,  the  negative  catalogue  is  very  copious,  and  1 therefore  sum 
up  wh:it  I have  to  say  on  ti)is  point  by  making  this  remark,  that  our  education 
does  not  communicate  to  us  knowledge,  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
mcutis  of  obtaining  knowledge,  ami  that  it  docs  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means  of  commuiiicaling  knowledge. 

These  three  capital  deficiencies  are  undoubted ; and  what  makes  these  so 
painful  is  the  thought  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  things  eminently  worth 
kuowmg  iu  tliis  world.  I have  spoken  only  of  modem  history,  of  modem  lan- 
guages ; but  what  aro  modern  history  and  languages  compared  witli  (ho  bound- 
less field  that  nature  opens  out — with  the  now  world  which  chemistry  U 
expanding  before  us — with  the  old  world  tliat  geology  has  called  agmn  into 
existence — with  tlie  wonderful  generalization  with  regard  to  plants  ond  anl- 
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mala,  tnd  all  those  noble  stodies  and  speculations  whidi  are  the  glory  and  dis> 
Unction  and  life-blood  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  our  youUi 
remain,  almost  without  exception,  totally  ignorant?  It  is  not  loo  much  to  aay, 
that  the  man  who  becomes  really  well  educated  roust  begin  his  education  after 
it  has  closed.  AAer  all  bad  boon  done  for  him  that  tlie  present  miserable,  con- 
tracted, and  poor  system  can  do,  be  has  to  begin  and  educate  hiroself  over 
again,  with  a feeling  that  he  baa  wasted  the  host  and  most  precious  years  of 
his  life  on  tilings  neither  useless  nor  unproQtable  in  tbcmsolves,  but  which  were 
the  more  by-paths  or  appanages  to  the  knowledge  which  constitutes  tho  mental 
stock  of  a man  of  erudiUon.  ' 

Influence  of  EdueaUonal  Endowments. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  phenomenon — how,  with  physical  science  In 
the  state  that  it  is,  with  such  a history  as  ours,  with  such  a literature  as  ours 
with  such  a literature  as  that  of  modem  Europe  before  us,  we  should  turn  aside 
Aom  this  rich  banquet,  and  content  ourselves  with  gnawing  at  monldy  crusts 
of  speculations  which  have  passed  sway  upwards  of  two  thousand  years? 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this?  It  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  la  mainly  the 
fault  of  educational  endowments.  When  the  educational  endowments  of  Uni- 
versities were  made,  there  really  existed  no  English  literature.  Modem  history 
had  not  begun;  roediecval  history  was  only  to  bo  found  in  meagre  annals  of 
monkish  chroniclora  Physical  science  was  not  in  existence  at  all;  and  there 
really  was  nothing  to  direct  the  mind  except  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Aristotelian 
logic.  Xo  blame,  therefore,  attaches  to  those  noble  and  philanthropic  persons 
who  made  tbeso  foundations.  Tho  blame  is  in  those  who,  after  the  immense 
expansion  of  knowledge,  have  not  found  means  to  expand  the  objects  to  which 
these  endowments  may  apply  in  a similar  proportion.  Nor  docs  any  blame 
attach  to  our  Universities,  considered  strictly  as  such — moaning  by  a Univer- 
sity a body  that  ought  to  examine  and  test  tlie  advancement  of  its  pupils;  be- 
cause our  Universities  do  give  examinations,  and  are  willing,  I nm  sure,  to  give 
them  on  any  subject  on  which  pupils  can  be  found.  But  tho  blame  lies  with 
the  Government  of  this  country,  because  these  endowments  which  are  now  ex- 
clusively given  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  ore  really,  in  my  opinion, 
public  property,  for  the  use  of  wliich  the  State,  as  representing  tho  public,  is 
responsible.  So  long  as  they  answer  the  end  that  endowments  should  misw'er, 
they  sliould  bo  let  alono.  When  thoy  do  not,  It  is  our  business  to  reform  them. 
Now  wliat  end  do  they  answer?  The  end  that  they  answer  is  this — they  give 
an  ononnous  bounty,  an  enormous  premium,  on  tho  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, and  of  pure  mathematics.  Well,  the  studies  of  the  dead  languages, 
and  of  pure  mathematics,  are  noble  and  valnnblo  studies,  and  if  that  was  all  I 
W'ould  not  object  But  you  know  very  W’cll  you  can  not  gives  premium  to  one 
study  without  discouraging  another,  and  though  their  first  effect  is  to  give  a 
premium  to  these  studies,  their  collateral  and  far  more  important  effect  is  to 
discourage,  and,  I would  say,  prevent,  all  those  other  studies  which  appear  to 
me  infinitely  more  worthy  of  a place  in  education.  If  a young  man  has  talent, 
and  is  in  want  of  money,  as  any  young  man  is  apt  to  be,  and  wants  to  turn  bis 
talent  to  advantage,  suppose  he  devotes  himself  to  physical  science  in  Oxford, 
he  can  g;iin  a first-class,  whatever  good  that  will  do  him.  But  there  is  hardlj 
an  endow'ment  open  to  him ; whereas,  if  lie  gave  the  same  trouble  to  I^tin  and 
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Greek,  he  might  be  a Fellow  of  half  a doseo  different  colleges  with  the  moat 
perfect  ease.  How  can  you  expect  these  studies  to  get  fair  play,  when  they 
are  so  handicapped,  when  the  whole  weight  of  these  endowineDts,  amouqling 
to  about  half  a million  annually,  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  dead  languages, 
and  the  study  of  pure  mathematics?  The  fiiult  lies,  therefore,  with  the  Gov* 
emment,  which  has  not  reformed  tliese  endowments;  and  the  remedy,  os  it 
appears  to  me,  is  that  these  endowments  should  be  emancipated  from  this  nar* 
row  application,  so  that  the  emoluments  that  are  to  be  obtained  for  learning, 
may  be  impartially  distributed  among  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge— 
not  proscribing  the  subjects  to  which  1 have  alluded,  but  not  giving  them  these 
invidious  preferences  over  all  the  rest. 

The  same  tiling  applies  to  our  public  echoola  They  are  really  adventure 
schools,  kept  by  masters  for  their  own  profit.  There  is  a foundation  which 
forms  the  nucleus,  and  that  foundation  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  overrules  and  dominates  the  schools.  The  remedy 
is  in  the  hands  of  parents;  but  these  schools  have  got  a good-will  such  us  no 
other  institution  in  the  country  has  got.  A man  that  has  been  at  a school, 
however  badly  taught  ho  has  boon,  however  much  he  has  been  fiogged,  always 
goes  away  with  an  affection  for  it.  Ho  forgets  his  troubles.  It  is  a time  that 
appears  to  us  all  very  pleasant  in  the  retrospect;  and  as  these  troubles  are  to 
be  undergone  not  again  by  himself,  but  by  his  son,  he  always  sends  him  there. 
Xo  doubt,  if  we  could  only  secure  a fair  sLajp)  and  no  favor  for  all  the  different 
bmoches  of  instruction,  the  tiling  would  remedy  itself.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I do  not  think  it  is  any  part  of  the  duty  of  Government  to  prescribe 
what  people  should  learn,  except  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  where  time  is  so  lim* 
ited  that  wo  must  fix  upon  a few  elementary  subjects  to  get  any  thing  done  at 
all.  I think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  fix  what  their  children  should 
learn.  But  then  the  State  should  stand  impartial,  and  not  by  endowments 
necessarily  force  education  into  these  channel.H,  and  leave  those  others  dry. 
And,  therefore,  what  I would  press  is,  that  somehow  or  other  the  endowments 
should  be  so  recast  as  to  give  all  subjects — physical  science,  modern  history, 
English  history,  English  law,  ancient  languages,  ancient  literature,  ancient  his* 
tory,  ancient  philosophy,  all  a foir  and  equal  start. 

You  will  say,  How  is  it  possible  for  this  to  bo  done?  I don’t  presume  to  say 
wh.al  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it,  but  I can  tell  you  one  way  it  can  be  done, 
because  I have  done  it  myself  1 was  .Secretary  to  the  India  Board  at  the  time 
when  the  writerships  wore  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  Wo  had  of 
course  the  problem  to  solve  then,  because  if  W'o  had  restricted  them  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  of  course  we  should  have  excluded  a great  number  of  very  mcrilo* 
nous  candidates — gentlemen,  for  instance,  coming  from  the  Scotch  Universities, 
who,  tliongh  very  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  many  other  valu- 
able studies,  would  not  have  been  able  to  compete  perhaps  successfully  in 
classics  with  boys  trained  in  the  Englisli  public  schools.  And  therefore  wo  had 
to  attempt  to  do  something  of  the  kind  that  I have  endeavored  to  point  out  to 
you  as  being  necessary  to  do.  In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  education.  I, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  other  eminent  men,  prepared  a scale 
which  has  since,  with  very  little  change,  been  the  scale  upon  which  these 
offices  h:ivo  l>ocn  distributed ; that  is,  wx*  took  every  thing  that  we  could  think 
of  that  a well-educated  man  could  learn.  Wc  took  all  the  languages ; wc  took 
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lAtln  and  Greek,  we  took  French  and  English,  and  all  the  modem  languages 
of  Europe ; we  took  the  principal  branches  of  physical  science,  we  took  history, 
English  literature,  philosophy  of  mind  as  taught  iu  Scotland,  and  at  Oxford, 
and  at  other  places ; wo  took  every  thing,  and  we  gave  naorks  to  each  accord* 
ing  to  their  relative  importance,  as  near  as  we  could  arrive  to  H ; and  under 
that  system  all  persona  have  been  admitted  equally  and  fairly  to  the  benefits  of 
those  oflBcea,  whatever  riicir  line  of  study  may  have  been.  Instead  of  loading 
the  dice  in  favor  of  the  dead  languages,  we  gave  them  all  a fair  start,  and  the 
thing,  so  far  as  I know,  has  worked  perfectly  smoothly  and  with  perfect  succesa 
Kow,  1 say  something  of  that  kind  should  be  done  if  wo  arc  to  reform  endow* 
ments  so  as  to  place  all  studies  on  a level,  and  Uien  let  the  best  study  win.  I 
won’t  pretend  to  influence  the  decision  of  parents,  but  I should  give  to  them 
no  bribe,  no  inducement,  to  choose  one  study  more  than  another,  but  allow 
them  to  take  whatever  they  like  best  And  I think  you  would  find  that  the 
public  appetite  for  Latin  verses,  the  difficult  parts  of  Greek  choruses,  and  the 
abstruser  rules  of  grammar,  such  as  are  given  In  the'  Latin  Primer  recently 
issued  for  the  use  of  public  schools,  would  begin  to  abate;  and  tlio  people 
would  think  it  Is  better  to  know  something  of  the  world  around  them,  some* 
thing  about  tho  history  of  their  own  country,  something  about  their  own  bodies 
and  their  own  m)uIs,  tlmn  It  is  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  study  of  llio 
literature  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Romo. 

The  time  has  gone  past  evidently  when  the  higher  classes  can  hope  by  any 
Indirect  influence,  either  of  property  or  coercion  of  any  kind,  to  direct  tho 
coarse  of  public  affairs.  Power  has  passed  out  of  their  hands,  and  whut  they 
do  must  be  done  by  the  influence  of  superior  education  and  superior  cultiva* 
tion;  by  the  influence  of  mind  over  mind— “the  sign  and  signet  of  tho  Al* 
mighty  to  command,”  which  never  fails  being  recognized  wherever  it  is  truly 
tested.  Well,  tlien,  gentlemen,  how  is  this  likely  to  bo  done?  Is  it  by  con- 
flniog  the  attention  of  the  sons  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  country  to  tho 
history  of  these  old  languages  and  those  Pagan  republics,  of  which  working 
men  never  heard,  with  which  they  are  never  brought  in  contact  in  any  of  tlieir 
affairs,  and  of  which,  from  tho  necessity  of  the  ca.«e,  they  know  nothing?  Is 
it  not  better  that  gentlemen  should  know  tho  things  which  tho  working  men 
know,  only  know  them  infinitely  better  in  their  principles  and  in  their  d('tails. 
BO  that  they  may  be  able,  in  their  intercourse  and  their  commerce  with  ttiom. 
to  assert  tho  superiority  over  them  which  greater  intclligenco  and  leisuro  is 
sure  to  give,  and  to  conquer  back  by  means  of  a wider  and  more  enliglilened 
cultivation  some  of  the  influence  which  they  have  lo«i  by  political  change?  I 
confess,  for  myself,  that  whenever  I talk  with  an  intelligent  workman,  so  far 
from  beitig  able  to  assort  any  such  superiority,  I am  always  tormented  W'ltli  the 
conception,  “Whnt  a fool  a man  must  think  me  when  he  finds  me,  upon  wHiose 
education  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  matters 
which  experience  teaches  him,  and  which  he  naturally  thinks  every  educated 
man  ought  to  know.”  I think  this  ought  easily  to  be  managed.  The  lower 
classy  ought  to  be  educated  to  discharge  the  duties  cast  upon  them.  They 
sliould  also  be  educated  that  they  may  appreciate  and  defer  to  a higher  mltiva* 
tion  when  they  meet  ft;  and  the  higher  classes  ought  to  be  educated  in  a very 
diflbrent  manner,  in  order  that  they  may  exhibit  to  the  lower  classes  that  higher 
edneatioD  to  which,  if  it  were  shown  to  them,  they  would  bow  down  and  defer. 
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WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE. 

WiLLiASi  Ewabt  Gladstone  was  born  in  Liverpool  Pcc.  29, 
1809,  educated  at  Eton,  ami  Christ  Church,  0.vford,  where  he  gnid- 
nated  in  1829,  taking  a double  class  in  1831.  After  traveling  on 
the  continent,  bo  was  retnrncd  to  Purliament  in  1 832,  and  was  in 
1834  made  a junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1835  under  Sec- 
retpry  for  Colonial  Affairs,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  tbc  sjtine  year 
he  retired  from  office  with  bis  leader,  and  returned  with  him  in 
1841  as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  M.ssler  of  the 
Mint.  In  this  capacity  he  gave  the  explanation  required  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  government  and  of  the  revived  tariff  in 
1842.  In  1843  he  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
in  1840,  succeeded  Lord  Stanley  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onics. In  the  following  year  he  resigned,  and  in  a few  months  be 
was  elected  mcml>cr  of  the  House  for  the  University  of  O.vford,  and 
in  1852  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  18.55  he  was  in 
Parliament  but  out  of  ofSce,  until  1859,  when  be  resumed  office  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  assisted  in  negotiating  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  and  aided  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners. 
He  was  rejected  as  member  from  Oxford  in  1865,  but  was  immedi- 
ately returned  for  South  Lancashire,  and  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston  became  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  under  Lord  Russell's  administration.  In  1860 
he  brought  in  a Reform  Bill,  and  again  in  1 868,  when  he  was  suc- 
cessful. As  Premier  after  1868  ho  signalized  his  ministry  by  dis- 
establishing the  Irish  Church,  and  inaugurating  a new  system  of 
land  tenure  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  kept  up  his  classical  studies,  for  which  he  was 
eminent  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  published  an  elaborate  work  on 
Homer.  He  maintains  the  classical  side  of  the  question  of  a mod- 
ern curriculum  for  secondary  and  superior  schools. 

CUusical  T^ainiii'jy  the  Baeis  of  a Litierat  Education. 

The  relation  of  pure  science,  natural  science,  modem  languages,  modern  hu- 
toiy,  and  the  rest,  to  tlie  old  classical  training,  ought  to  be  founded  on  a prin- 
ciple, and  that  those  competing  branches  of  instraction  ought  not  to  be  treated 
simply  os  importunate  creditors  that  take  one  sliilliog  in  tbe  pound  to-day  be- 
cause they  hope  to  get  anotlier  sliiUing  to-morrow,  and  in  the  meantime  liave  a 
recognition  of  their  title.  This  recognition  of  title  is  just  what  I would  refitso ; 
I deny  their  right  to  a parallel  or  equal  position ; their  true  position  is  ancillary ; 
and  as  ancillary  it  ought  to  be  limited  and  restrained  without  scruple  as  much 
as  a regard  to  the  paramount  matter  of  education  may  dictate.  But  why,  alter 
all,  is  the  classical  training  paramount?  Is  it  because  we  find  it  established? 
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bocaase  It  improrefl  memoiy,  or  or  gives  precision,  or  develops  tlic  facoUjr 
of  speech?  All  these  are  but  partial  and  fragmentary  statemenis,  so  iniiny 
narrow  glimpses  of  a great  and  comprehousive  tmtli.  That  truth  I tatic  to  be, 
that  the  modem  European  civilizatiou  from  the  middle  age  downwards  is  the 
compound  of  tw*o  great  factors,  tl>e  Christian  religion  for  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
the  Greek  (and  in  a secondary  degree  the  Roman)  discipline  for  his  imud  and 
intellect.  St.  Paul  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  is  in  his  own  }M.-rson  a 
sym)x>l  of  this  great  wedding.  The  place,  for  example,  of  Aristotle  and  Plato 
in  Christian  education  is  not  arbitrary,  nor  iu  principle  mutable.  The  materinU 
of  winit  we  call  classical  training  w'cro  prepared,  and  we  have  a right  to  say 
were  advisedly  and  providentially  prepared,  in  order  that  it  might  become,  not 
a mere  adjunct,  but  (in  mathematical  phrase)  tl»e  complement  of  Christianity  in 
its  application  to  tlio  culture  of  the  human  being,  as  a being  formed  both  for 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 

If  this  principle  be  true,  it  is  broad,  and  high,  and  clear  enough;  and  it  sup* 
plies  a key  to  all  questions  connected  witli  the  relation  between  the  cla.s.sical 
training  of  our  youth,  and  all  other  branches  of  their  secular  ednention.  It 
must  of  course  be  kept  within  its  proper  place,  and  duly  limited  as  to  lliinga 
and  persons.  It  can  only  apply  in  full  to  that  small  proportion  of  the  }'outh 
of  any  country  who  are  to  become  in  the  fullest  sense  educated.  It  involves 
no  extravagant  or  inconvenient  a<^mptions  concerning  those  who  arc  to  be 
educated  for  trades  and  professions,  in  which  the  necessities  of  specific  training 
must  more  or  less  limit  general  culture.  It  leaves  open  every  question  turning 
upon  individual  aptitudes  and  inaptitudes;  and  by  no  means  requires  that  boys 
without  a capacity  for  imbibing  any  of  the  spirit  of  classical  culture  are  still  to 
bo  mechanically  plied  with  the  instruments  of  it  after  their  unfitness  in  tlie  par* 
ticular  subject  matter  has  become  manifest.  But  it  lays  down  tlte  rule  of  edu* 
cation  for  thoee  who  liave  no  internal  and  no  external  disqualification ; and 
that  rule  becoming  a fixed  and  central  point  in  the  s^’stem,  becomes  also  the 
point  around  which  all  others  may  be  grouped. 
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CLASSICAL  8CH0LABSHIP. 

Dr.  Donaldson,  in  an  Essay  on  Liberal  Education  in  1856,  en> 
titled  Clawcal  Sckolanhip  and  Classical  Learning,  Considered  with 
especial  reference  to  Competitive  Tests  and  University  Teaching^ 
takes  strong  ground  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  clas- 
sical studies  in  the  public  schools  and  unlvcrsiiies,  to  the  still  fur- 
ther subordination  of  mathematical  study,  and  to  the  assignment 
of  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  to  special  schools. 

If  ve  conflne  ourselves  to  the  province  of  tbe  intellect,  KdnraUm  is  properly 
a cultivation  and  development  of  tlK«e  laculties,  wliicb  all  men  have  in  com- 
mon, tlioujfli  not  all  in  the  same  dc^ee  of  activity.  InjormaUony  when  it  is 
nothing  more,  merely  denotes  on  ncvuniulation  ol  stray  pjirticulara  by  means  of 
the  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  Knotcledge  is  information  appropriated  and 
thorou^lily  matured.  We  speak  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  knowledge  of  our 
profession  or  business,  knowledge  of  ourselves,  knowledge  of  our  duties — all  of 
which  employ  a completeness  and  maturity  of  hubit  and  cxpcrienco.  And 
when  knowl^go  extends  to  a methodical  coinpreheiisiou  of  general  laws  and 
principles,  it  is  called  ScitnM.  It  is  the  natural  and  proper  tendency  of  in- 
formation to  ripen  into  knowledge,  Just  as  knowledge  itself  is  not  complete 
until  it  is  systematised  into  science.  And  as  intellectual  eduaition  nocossarily 
presumes  a certain  increase  in  the  informotinn  or  acquired  knowlcdgo  of  the 
person  under  training,  it  is  clear  that,  while  the  main  object  of  <^uc:ition, 
namely,  the  gradual  development  of  the  faculties,  should  never  be  neglected, 
the  inR>rroation  conveyed  and  the  method  of  imparting  it  should  bo  such  os  to 
lay  the  foundation  and  pave  tlie  way,  for  the  super>iructuro  of  knowledge  und 
science,  in  the  case  of  those  persons  whose  caipacity  and  tastes  render  such  an 
enlargement  of  the  future  Held  of  study  cither  probable  or  desirable.  From 
this  it  follows,  that  the  great  object  of  education  is  utterly  ignored  by  tlioso 
teachers,  who,  when  the  mind  is  unformed  and  undisciplined,  force  upon  the 
memory  a crowd  of  unconnected  and  unprolitlc  recollections,  which  cau  neither 
bo  digested  nor  retained,  and  whicli,  if  retained,  produce  no  results  on  the 
healthy  action  of  the  understanding. 

Kven  in  cases,  when  this  proce-<s  is  postponed  beyond  the  period  of  earliest 
boyhood,  even  when  it  is  adopted  after  a certain  course  of  real  mental  disci- 
pline, its  eOects  are  prejudicial  to  the  ripening  mind,  and  unfavorable  to  the 
confirmation  of  those  accurate  habits  without  which  information  seldom  settle* 
into  knowledge  or  rises  into  science.  And  it  is  always  desirable  that  the 
process  of  liberal  odueation  sliuuld  be  carried  on  as  long  as  possible,  and  tliat 
the  acquirement  of  special  knowlLMlge,  whether  tending  to  science  or  applicable 
immediately  to  professional  practice,  should  be  postponed  until  the  youth  has 
accomplished  more  than  half  of  the  third  septennium  of  his  life.  That  periods 
of  seven  years  constitute  a real  clement  in  tlio  life  of  man  is  acknowledged  by 
the  tacit  consent  or  familiar  language  of  all  nations.  At  any  rate,  our  own 
experiences  teaches  us  that  at  seven  years  old  the  ctiild  passes  into  the  boy, 
by  a change  of  dentition;  that  at  14,  the  age  of  puberty  is  attained;  at  21  the 
age  of  manhood ; at  42  the  age  of  maturity ; and  at  63 — tlie  grand  climacterio 
as  it  is  calied — the  period  of  senility.  Such  a subdivision  presumes  that  while 
growth  of  body  is  completed  at  20,  strength  of  body  must  be  reached,  if  at  all, 
at  30,  and  strength  of  mind,  when  we  have  well  passed  35,  whicli  Dante  calls 


* Joes  Wit.t.ua  DoHALotnii.  D.  D.,  wa«  born  in  London.  Jan*  10. 1811 — <rii«  edtirnUd  Rnt  nt 
Om  Univenit?  of  London,  then  at  Trinite  Collete,  Camhridee.  where  he  elood  fecond  in  the  Rr«t 
clOM  of  the  Mntbematiral  Tripoe.  in  1834,  and  the  nnr  followins  was  elected  f*-Uow.  I!is  Rrnt 
publication,  Tk*  TktaUr  */  the  Orttk$,  was  issuea  in  1836,  which  was  followed  by  -Vne  Tea- 
tflug  In  1830,  of  which  a new  and  enlarxed  edition  was  twued  in  18.'>Q.  and  which,  with  hit  Fnr. 
reeiMMaa  Mined  in  1844.  ranked  him  with  the  freat  sehotars  of  Germany.  In  IH'iO  he  married 
the  daofhter  of  Bir  Thomnt  Mortlock.  and  became  head  maitcr  of  Bury  Bl.  Mary  Grammar 
Bchool.  Ris  edition  of  ,S*tigone  of  Bophnele*.  of  the  Bonk  of  Janknr.  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar, 
his  f?re«k  and  Aaria  8ck^.  Orammara  end  Oratk  Laxiean^  all  show  fine  and  accurate 
aeholanbip.  lie  died  February  10, 186L 
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* Ihe  rn'Klwaj*  of  our  life.'  And  tnk:0(^  this  view  of  the  matter  ire  migijt  marn- 
tiin  with  great  c#>ortdenee.  that  tlie  educatioo  the  feftstminjr  powers  can  n«4 
really  temitimle  liefore  ll>e  body  ba«  attained  to  maluniy:  titat  do  nisni  can  bo 
a^-t  free  from  the  duty  of  firmiu);  and  kirigoraling  ItU  mind  beOm-  the  J 
at  which  1h*  renclies  a full  derelopment  of  his  maierial  growth;  that  wh.l  • his 
frana*  is  still  utjii>nued  his  uudcisunding  cau  tvA  hare  reached  it*  csKnpleUou, 
and  tiutt  his  intelks't  cuu  not  lie  perfe>’t  as  an  instrument  of  thmiglii  until  na- 
luo-  has  set  ihi?  stamp  of  manly  beanty  on  the  yoong  man’s  brow. 

I'iiis  b(s*«ii-iiy  l«ir  a coumvensurate  proi;re«s  in  mental  and  li^Mlily  rmwth, 
(his  }»Tf'SUtii|>tioii  tliut  aocooipUsuiueut  of  the  umid  and  beauty  of  pur^oti  are 
attain*^  at  tlie  some  period,  namely,  when  tlie  Iriy  has  grow  n into  a man.  U 
involvrMl  in  the  Uingiuige  of  tl«»l  nation  whidi  uftdersKxxl  better  than  any  other 
wlicretn  Ixrauty  eonsiHts.  and  by  wlut  m».*ans  tlio  griici*s  and  retiiiements  of 
V^ly  and  mind  can  Inr^l  bo  imparUsl  and  secui\d.  TI>e  Greeks  had  only  one 
word  to  express  per.-^oiml  beauty  and  meuUil  mvomplishment.  Tiic  adj<‘etivo 
in  its  primary  sea<«e.  'funiUhed  with  mitWiinl  adornment^  ’ in  gi'iionil; 
Ihut  of  which  tlte  outwanl  firm  or  the  outwml  eff.vts  are  pleasing  and  grate- 
nil.  ‘B’lt.’as  I have  said  elsewhere  (AVir  Crnt>.Vi\  5$  321).  *lo  iheGixs-k  idou 
of  ca>X*(  something  beyond  mere  outward  garnishing  of  the  |MTson  was  re- 
iuired : it  wan  tKK  a languishing  b**auty.  a llatk^H  ihouglt  et>m*ct  std  of  fen- 
fun's.  an  cnerraUsl  voluplimustR'ss  of  tigniro,  to  wliidi  tlie  homage  of  their  ad- 
miration was  paid.  It  was  the  grace  nnd  activity  of  rcollnn.  vrliicdi  iImj  prac- 
Iks*  of  gymnastic  exervisci  wa*  calciilwUsl  to  promote — the  free  su  p,  tlie  en.ct 
mi«-n.  tile  healthy  glow,  cofnbin<-d  with  the  elegances  of  convers.iiion  aud  Iho 
p(r<>,-M*ion  of  mudeal  m-ctAnpUdiments ; it  w:i8  in  fact  the  n i<uit  of  an  union  of 
fill'  and  yvp¥»ffriK^  of  whidi  their  education  was  imide  ufi.’  Thcn.ime, 

which  tlie  Greeks  gave  to  the  f»rocess  of  making  the  mind  atMl  Inidy  both  ele- 
gniit  or  handsome  or  clever,  implied  that  the  bu.siness  was  not  complete  till  a 
•ilhies-s  of  stature  and  a maturity  of  underMtanding  had  l>tvn  altaiiicd.  They 
C;illed  it  rsirff/o.  or  • boy-training,'  and  the  word  also  noted  the  period  of  life 
during  wliich  lliis  bringing  up  or  education  was  to  U‘  carried  on. 

With  the  Greeks,  then,  I believe  that  a lilieml  or  gt-neral  education — that 
which  the  Romans  called  humaniia^,  bei*:iuse  the  pursuit  and  Ui-cipliuc  of  sci- 
enci*  is  given  to  man  only  of  all  the  animals— ought  p>  l>e  carriid  on  us  long 
Its  the  mind  and  bo<ly  are  still  iinrouturo,  that  is.  nearly  till  the  twentieth 
jr»*ar  if  possible;  and  while  I lK*Iievo  with  Plato  that  the  boy-training,  which 
alone  is  w'ortliy  of  the  name,  is  timt  which  Ls  pursued  for  iU  own  fwike  with- 
out refenmee  to  extrinsic  objects  1.  p.  G43  b),  I lliiuk  also  that  we  import 

into  the  legitimate  proviiK'e  of  the  teacher  that  which  dtxrs  not  belong  to  it, 
when  we  crowd  a mass  of  muUifarioua  acquirements  into  the  i)criid  allotted  to 
the  growth  and  improvement  of  our  reasoning  j>owcrs  and  our  pliyhlid  energies. 

The  true  object  of  a liberal  cdueution  is  thus  dc.«»cribed  by  Puderiin: 

*KreD  at  the  present  day,  one  hear  vou^^  which  U*U  us  tluu  the  sc'IkkiI 
fomw  a more  approprialo  preparation  for  the  busineas  of  life  when  it  encour- 
ages such  employ4TK*nts  as  are  most  subservient  to  this,  and  in(«t  counect«d 
with  it.  K(>r  example,  the  medical  man  will  be  best  trained  by  the  earliest 
pr>-.«flble  study  of  the  physical  sciences.  Rut  reason  has  prophesied,  nnd  ex- 
perieiK?e  has  fuiniled  the  prediction,  that  this  sort  of  education  (the  infallibility 
of  which  has  alw'ays  found  the  quickest  acct'ptancc  with  the  most  narrow- 
minded, and  which  appears  to  the  most  superficial  the  only  road  to  an  adequate 
(ruining)  is  cnieuluted  only  to  dobnso  ever}'  one  of  the  more  intellectual  occu- 
pnlioms  to  the  rank  of  a better  sort  of  trade.  Accordingly,  all  public  s<*lu»ols, 
unless  they  mistake  tlieir  destination,  hold  this  as  an  unassailable  principle : 
that  although  a classical  educsition  presumes  that  all  its  pupils  are  designed  for 
Sumo  inteliecHuai  employment,  it  doc^  not'  trouble  iiself  to  inquire  what  par- 
ticular sort  of  employment  this  is  to  be.  The  fuluro  physician  and  lawyer,  ns 
well  U.S  tlie  future  clergyman  and  teacher,  essentially  diflferent  as  their  contem- 
plated employments  may  be,  are  trained  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  having 
regard  only  to  that  which  they  have  in  common,  namely,  tluit  their  ulterior  oc- 
cu{Mition,  whatever  it  may  bo,  will  demand  the  most  practiced  exercise  of  the 
iutellectual  faculties. 

'It  is  the  primary  object  of  the  education  of  classical  scliools  to  impart  to 
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the  mind  <>f  every  pupil  a capacity  for  learning  that  buainoAqof  which  the  Uni» 
voraiticij  and  other  iiigiier  inatitutiori^*  profera  to  convey  U)e  dcHnito  teaeliing. 
The  Pch»M>lma«U‘r.  thcref<»rc,  Is  not  deterred  by  the  thought,  that  so  much  t4’ 
the  lemming  which  he  has,  with  great  puius  niid  infinite  IuU>r,  conveyed  to  his 
scholars,  and  which  tliey  have  acquired  with  no  Hltle  exertion  of  their  uwn« 
has  hi.'cn  learned  by  uiuny  of  them  only  to  be  futyi.)tten  sooner  or  later.  As 
the  Si'iilptor,  witen  he  1ms  finished  his  statue,  docs  not  hesitate  to  break  up  tho 
mo<iel  (ihc  n>o«i  troublesome  part  of  hia  work),  so  the  grown-up  man  doca  not 
r>rget  or  lay  aside,  what  ho  was  taught  at  schucil,  until  ho  has  derived  the  full 
ndvimuige  from  these  studiwe  He  may  fail  to  recognize  their  unseen  fniils, 
blit  he  ean  not  crndicatc  them  : for  his  lessons  have  strengthened  his  mind  in 
learning  and  thinking,  just  as  his  exercise  in  the  playground  bruc'cd  and  in- 
vig4»raled  his  body.’ — Rrden  und  Au/saUe. 

Ami  Fretleric  Jacobs  has  prott*stk*d  in  language  equally  forcible. 

’ It  has  b(H‘ii  repeatedly  said,  that  it  is  of  less  conseqtieiK'o  in  youth  what  » 
man  learns,  tlian  how  he  learns  it,  and  that  the  saying  of  Hesiod,  *Thc  half  is 
ofleti  better  than  Ihc  whole,’  admits  of  an  application  here.  The  heaping  up 
of  knowledge  for  the  s;ike  of  knuwle<lge  brings  no  blessing;  and  all  education, 
in  which  vanity  bears  the  sceptre,  niisses  its  ^>Jcct.  The  young  are  not  called 
upon  to  learn  all  that  may  by  pos.sibili(y  be  useful  at  some  future  |>oriod;  for 
if  so.  as  Aristotle  facvtioiisly  remarks,  we  sitould  have  to  descend  to  learning 
cookery ; but  only  such  p^irticulnrs  us  excite  a general  activity  of  mind,  sharp* 
en  the  understanding,  enliven  the  imagination,  and  pn>duce  a tienefieial  efl'eet 
on  the  heart.  Xot  only  on  grounds  of  scirnce,  but  also,  and  espedaliy,  on 
moral  grounds,  it  is  more  importmt  to  be  master  of  one  subject  than  to  bo  su- 
perficially aoquainteil  wdth  many.  Knowledge  strengthens;  superficial  »e- 
quainlunee  with  many  brunches  of  knowledge  puffs  up  liiid  produces  n pedantic 
arrctg.mee;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  unliappy  endowment  which  a youth 
can  carry  with  him  from  school  into  the  world.  It  is  hated  because  it  is  il- 
liberal. IKibcrality,  however,  with  regard  to  knowledge,  always  prevails  in 
those  who  know  neither  its  root  nor  its  summiL' 

To  atu*mpt  to  support  by  arguments  a view  of  liberal  education,  which  lias 
been  li«*ld  hy  euliglitem‘d  men  from  tho  days  of  Pluto  and  Aristotle  down  to 
our  time,  would  1^  only  to  waste  worda  And  1 shall  I'ousider  myself  entitled 
to  start  from  tho  postulates,  that,  wherever  it  is  possible,  that  is,  in  all  ciiseo 
whicli  full  within  tho  scope  of  University  teaching,  the  discipline  of  the  mind 
should  l>e  carried  on  to  tho  end  of  tho  period  of  adolescenci*;  that  this  disci- 
pline should  be  general  and  not  professional ; and  that  it  should  not  consist  ia 
sciolism  or  a smiiUcriug  of  miscellaneous  acquirements. 

ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  SCIIOLARSIIIP  COMPARED. 

Having  introduced  into  tlie  exposition  of  the  present  drift  of 
English  opinion,  on  the  relative  value  of  studies  in  the  curriculnm 
for  a modern  liberal  education — much  that  is  relatively  disparaging 
to  English  scholarslnp,  wc  cite  tlic-  following  passages  from  an 
elaborate  defense  of  English  Classical  Training  by  Dr.  Donaldson. 

In  order,  however,  that  I may  confute  the  educational  objectors  on  their  own 
ground,  and  meet  the  invidious  comparison  with  tlie  Scholarship  of  Germany, 
to  winch  they  provoke  us,  1 must  inquire  into  the  system  of  classical  education 
pursued  in  that  country,  and  I must  examine  tho  means  which  they  possess  of 
producing  scholars,  and  the  causes  which  create  so  largo  a number  of  writers 
00  learned  subjects.  In  such  an  inquiry  it  would  not  bo  fair  to  take  as  our 
text-books  tho  bio^aphical  skctclics  of  two  scholars  recently  deceased — God- 
frey Hermann,  of  Leipsig,  the  greatest  Greek  scliolar  among  tho  modem  Gcr- 
maos,  who  died  on  the  last  day  of  1S48,  and  Charles  Lachmann,  of  Berlin, 
their  greatest  Latin  scholar  and  general  philologer,  who  died  soon  after,  tliough 
at  a mucli  earlier  age,  on  March  13.  1849.  By  selecting  these  two  spccipaens 
of  Gcraian  scholarship  we  sliould  indeed  adduce  the  most  favorable  instances 
which  could  be  found,  but  we  should  not  exemplify  the  general  character  of 
the  German  philologer.  For,  in  their  activity  of  mind  and  body,  Hermann  and 
Lacbmaun  came  nearer  to  Englishmen  than  99  out  of  100  Gerroana;  and  both 
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of  tbem  n3*do  more  proffroaa  in  claA.^k:aI  cxxnpositicm  than  any  GtlehrUn  of 
tbcir  time.  In  a word,  Hcnnanu  and  Lachmann  deserred  to  be  called  scholani, 
and  wanted  nothing  to  give  a perfect  finish  to  those  accomplishmcnU^  for  which 
nature  had  so  well  qualified  them,  except  the  advantages  of  an  KngU<h  educa- 
tion. and  tlia  competition  of  an  Knglish  noiversity.  . . . 

liCt  mo.  lK)wever.  leave  these  exceptional  cases  of  extraordinarj  men.  and 
lra**c  ibo  ordinary  career  of  one  of  the  U‘st  cluss  of  German  philologera.  My 
imaginary  shall  have  every  advantage  at  storting  He  sliall  not.  like 

iieyne  and  Lobeck,  bo  obliged  to  struggle  witli  the  inconveniences  winch  n>* 
suit  from  the  rtA  an<juahi  domi.  His  father  siiiill  be,  if  you  pletisc,  a l.■nrMed 
man  and  Gami^ion- Prrdi'jtr  in  some  great  city,  whicli  conLiiiis  a fir-l-rute 
G'jnxfuvf.unu  His  mother  shall  bo  the  inteliigont  and  nc’coinplished  daughter 
of  a field-ofiker  in  tl>e  Pmssiam  ann)%  With  aucli  parents  his  education  will 
commence  at  home,  and  ho  will  not  need  llie  Projyminu-ium  or  prep;inUory 
school  1 wilt  aup(X>se  that  l>e  shows  at  an  eiiriy  age  great  docility  and  u cim- 
siderablo  p »wer  of  acquiring  knowie^ige.  aiKi  that  in  fact  he  f>roinises  from  the 
first  to  be  a PhiUUoj.  In  due  course  of  time  he  is  sent  to  tla?  (rymint>ium  or 
grammar-sclK>ol  of  tfie  place.  If  he  enters  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  he 
poasus  through  all  six  classes  of  a sch'ioi  of  son>o  150  lK>ys.  Here  he  not  only 
learns  Lilin  and  Grei^k  wdh  sotno  Hebrew,  but  is  also  instructetl  in  his  owu 
language  and  FrencK  and  receives  regular  les.soiis  in  geography,  iiisUiry.  math- 
em.itics,  and  naiaral  philosophy.  I um  only  oon«'erned  witli  his  dasHical  train- 
ing. which  will  be  be.st  inferred  from  an  ac'count  of  his  studies  during  his  hist 
year  in  llie  first  class.  He  tnis  re.ui  450  lines  of  Homer's  linid,  half  the 
(Blipwf  Tijrannui  oC  Sophoch'S,  and  the  Euthypho  of  Piuto:  he  lus  als.>  been 
Worked  in  Rost's  Or«?ek  Gran>inar.  In  Latin  he  has  read  aome  odes  of  Homco 
an  1 s<nne  Orations  of  Cicero,  and  has  bee  n exeixiscd  in  the  tlioory  of  Latin 
stylo  both  out  of  Zumpt's  Grammar,  and  out  of  one  of  ll»e  mimen)us  oxerciso* 
books  which  they  have  in  Germany.  Ho  hu.s  done  some  of  Voroel's  Greek 
exercis4*s;  and  has  written  Lilin  themes.  But  wo  hear  nothing  of  his  verso 
eomp.mition,  except  perhaps  that  ho  has  volunteered  some  Litin  Alcaics  ns  the 
fftiit  of  his  private  studies.  Under  the  same  head  wo  find  it  recorded  that  ho 
has  HMd  a gi>oii  deal  of  Cicero  and  Uvy,  HoraiX'’s  Sdiraa,  a little  Plautus, 
somo  Homer,  Xenophon,  and  Plato.  And  so.  at  tlio  age  of  Ifi  or  17.  he  issiuit 
to  the  University  with  some  such  charaet**r  ns  liiis;  *•  Kgrcgie  inslitulus.  post 
exumeu  puhlieum  mulbi  cum  laudj  dimissus,  Academium  Bonneiisem  pciiit, 
phil"l*>gurutn  sludiis  deilltus.”  As  IhU  is  tlw  only  real  training,  fvt  aw/i#d,-ir, 
wiiicii  our  young  plhhiIoA*r  will  have,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  w’hat  it 
amounts  to.  Ho  has  acquired  the  (Iiculty  of  writing  tolerahlo  Luin  prose,  and 
it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  Germans  gencmilr  surpass  us  in  this;  nor  is  tho 
fai?t  surjirwing,  when  wo  revnillect  that  the  Univcrsilii*s  keep  up.  as  we  sliall 
see.  H pi'ucticul  demand  for  tho  accomplishment.  In  Litin  verse,  however,  ho 
has  had  no  experience,  and  h is  probably  never  written  a hno  of  metrical 
(Iruck.  Indeed  his  knowloilgo  of  quantity  i.s  very  uncertain,  and  ns  in  some 
Gymnasinnw  they  arc  biugiil  to  pruuouiK'o  Greek  by  the  accent,  the  longs  and 
shorUs  are  as  often  wrong  as  right.  The  iimnncr  in  which  oiir  student  has  read 
lilt)  few  clusMcal  authors  with  which  ho  is  acquainted,  de(>cnds  on  tho  nbililics 
mid  scliolarsliip  of  his  Hector,  and  it  is  to  l>e  remarked  that  in  t lorniany  nearly 
all  tlio  iXMlly  goo<i  sell  >lnrs  remain  settled  as  Prcife-sors  at  the  Universities,  and 
are  not,  ns  with  us,  as  frequently  found  at  the  head  of  the  public  schools.  If 
our  young  philologer  h is  not  received  a soliolarlike  training  at  school,  he  will 
liurdiy  make  gt»od  his  deficiencies  at  the  University.  He  will  there  have  the 
option  of  aitcnding  a great  number  of  lectures,  puUice.  privatim,  and  privati^- 
turn  -.,  when  his  otvupalion  will  bo  writing  down  for  an  hour  at  a time  the  die* 
tuioas  of  tho  Professor.  There  will  probably  bo  a .S^m/«anrwi  PUihUyjirum^ 
in  which  some  Professor  will  exercise  a c!as.s  in  I^tin  writing  and  disputation, 
or  preside  at  di.^casslons  on  tho  text  and  interpretation  of  the  classical  writers, 
lliu  whole  curriculum  is  calculated  to  stimulate  and  ns.sist  private  atiidy,  to 
give  systematic  information  on  tho  pet  subjects  of  tlie  leading  Professors,  and 
to  prepare  a young  man  for  tho  profession  or  trade  of  loartiod  book-making. 
After  sumo  years  spent  in  this  way,  and  perhaps  diversified  by  occasional  em- 
ployment as  a private  tutor,  he  takes  his  dogav*  as  "Doctor  in  Pliilosopliy  ” by 
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a public  di<ipQtation  ,on  certain  theses  appended  to  a Latin  dissertation  on  some 
philolo^fical  subject,  which,  if  he  is  really  an  original  man,  may  contain  the 
germ  of  his  future  literary  labors.  If  his  first  effort  is  favorably  received,  he 
is  at  onc('  launched  os  a teacher  and  writer  of  books.  He  must  print  some* 
thing  to  obc^tin  his  l{abU\UxUoii,  and  he  must  go  on  writing  if  ho  wishes  to  rise 
from  the  Privat-docent  to  the  Proftnsor  Rrtra  OriJUnem^  and  so  to  ascend  to  the 
ordinary  or  regular  Professorship.  Kor  con  his  pen  Ihj  allowed  to  real  even 
when  he  has  obtained  this  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition.  He  mu.st  imhlish 
books  to  keep  his  name  before  the  world  and  attract  pupils  to  his  Iccturc-rooin. 
And  so  from  first  to  last  he  is  a book-maker  ex  rei  necasitate.  He  acquires 
knowledge^  not  as  a labor  of  love  fVom  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind,  but 
as  fuel  fur  his  reputation  and  ammunition  for  his  literary  artillery. 

While  then  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  Oermany  is  less  calcul.nted 
than  our  own  to  prince  Hnistiod  scholars,  the  mode  prescribed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  Professorships  and  the  other  educiitionul  positions,  which  abound  in 
that  country,  furniahes  a demand  for  literary  production,  which  mil'll  lead  to  a 
vast  amount  of  needless  book-making.  The  cases  of  Dr,  Parr  and  Professor 
Dobree,  with  others  tliat  miglit  be  named,  show  that  in  England  a reputation 
for  sliolarship  may  exist  independently  of  literary  production,  and  even  without 
reference  to  the  test  of  Universit}'  distinctions,  ‘lliis  results  from  the  ditfusion 
of  sc'holarlike  acquirements  in  general  society,  and  from  the  voit'e  of  general 
opinion,  which  connects  the  separate  links  of  private  circles.  In  trcrinony, 
tilts  s«‘ial  infiuenen  of  acdiolarship  is  non-existent  It  is  only  as  a Gatehrte,  or 
writer  mi  luunied  subjects,  that  a philological  student  can  become  distinguished ; 
and  thus  in  tite  two  countries  the  amount  of  scholarship  and  the  number  of 
learned  books  stand  in  a reciprocal  ratio.  Though  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
the  German  habit  of  book-making  loads  many  men  to  write  who  have  no  real 
vocation  for  auiliorship,  and  thus  dcterioraU‘s  the  learned  literature  of  tho 
country,  it  can  nut  bo  denied  on  the  oilier  hand  that  the  facilities  afforde<i  for 
literary  production  have  also  their  advantages.  In  tliis  way,  wo  are  leH.s  likely 
to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  few  men  in  every'  ago  who  arc  competent 
to  instruct  llie  world  on  the.se  aubjecta.  . . . 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  nearly  all  our  beet  writers  on  classical  literature 
for  the  last  20  years  have  been  familiar  with  tho  philology  of  the  Gennuns, 
and  have  derived  great  benefit  from  this  widening  of  tho  field  of  contcm{K>rary 
knowledge,  a benefit  from  w’hich  tl>e  Germans  too  ofien  exclude  thcmsi.'lves. 
And  even  those  of  our  scholars,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage, have  been  enabled,  by  mcan.s  of  translations,  to  read  and  appropriate  ' 
the  best  books  on  learned  subjects  which  the  Germans  have  produced.  There 
has  been  in  fact  a reaction  since  tho  termination  of  tlio  last  European  war.  We 
paid  too  little  attention  to  German  learning  before  that  time;  w'o  now  mn  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  seem  to  tiiink  that  there  is  no  learning  out  of  Ger- 
many. We  forget  in  point  of  fact  timt  classical  education  1ms  been  so  long  es- 
tablished in  England,  and  has  produced  such  infiuenco  on  the  tastes,  habits 
and  character  of  Englishmen,  that  even  when  eminent  writers  on  loanud  sub- 
jects, like  (kilnnel  Mure  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  are  indebted  to  the  Germans,  not 
only  for  a good  deal  of  the  materials  of  their  learning,  but  also  for  a pnrt  of 
their  education,  they  remain  to  the  end  distinguished  by  that  knowledge  of  the 
world,  acquaintance  with  political  science,  practical  good  sense,  and  facility  of 
expression,  which  seem  to  be  the  essential  property  of  our  countrymen,  and 
ore  too  generally  wanting  in  German  writers.  It  would  have  been  emi- 
nently al^urd,  if  we  had  not  placecl  our  mathematical  studies  on  the  advanced 
basis  of  tho  improved  calculus,  and  had  neglected  the  works  of  Lagrange  and 
Laplace:  but  no  one  imagines  thnt  the  countrymen  of  Herschel,  Babbage, 
Adams.  Rowan  Hamilton,  Hinds,  Stokes,  IIopkinA  nnd  Airy  are  inferior  in 
mathematical  knowledge  to  the  teachers  of  the  Efole  Polyiechnique.  Why  is 
this  tho  case  in  regard  to  German  philology?  Why  may  we  not  take  cogni- 
sance of  Niebuhr,  Biickh  and  MOller,  without  seeming  to  relinquish  our  own 
claim  to  rank  as  their  equals?  If  this  were  the  rule  fur  our  guidance  in  esti- 
mating the  literary  merits  of  a particular  nation  at  a particular  time,  we  must, 
on  the  same  principle,  consider  the  Germans,  whoso  works  have  been  most  im- 
mediately auggeative  to  us  of  late  years,  as  mere  oflshoots  of  an  English  school 
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of  plilloloffj,  preTicmsIy  cxutinp:.  For  Niebuhr  himself  has  pronounced  F.  A. 
Wolf  ‘ibe  hero  and  cponymu:»  of  llie  race  of  German  pliilolo^rM,’  and  it  U 
untvoraally  admitted  that  Wolf  was  a literary  representative  of  Bentley.  Ju- 
deed,  a German  writer,  who  claims  all  tliat  ho  can  for  his  countrymen,  has  n«tt 
hesitated  to  avow,  tliat  historical  philology,  though  it  is  the  licritutre  and  tho 
gfiory  of  (jerman  scholars,  was  tho  discovery  of  Richard  Bentley,  and  tho  dis- 
sertation on  IMialaris  must  take  rank  before  all  the  constructivo  or  reconstruct- 
ivo  elTorls  of  continental  criticism.  Our  greatest  obligation  to  modern  German 
sehohirsliip  is  tlio  revival  among  us  of  the  spirit  of  Bentley  ; in  this,  no  doubt, 
we  have  been  stimulated  by  tlio  example  of  the  great  German  scl»olars — Wolf 
Boekh,  Niebuiir,  C.  0.  Uilller,  Hermann,  Laehmann,  and  others — who  liavo 
deilaroil  tliemselves  liis  disciples.  And  U»e  general  tone  of  German  lilerulure, 
whicli,  revived  by  Lessing,  reaiBod  its  culminating  point  in  Goethe,  lujs  pro- 
duc'od  u inarki'd  indueoce  on  Englishmen  of  the  largest  minds  and  clearest  dis- 
cernment. But  if  wo  try  to  tnice  backwards  the  mutual  oblig^iiioiis  of  tho  two 
countries,  we  sliali  always  find  the  drat  entry  to  the  creilil  of  England. 

COMPETITIV*  EXANIXATIOK  FOB  CIVIL  SERVICE  APPOIXTMEXTS. 

Tlie  Report  of  the  Commission  of  which  T.  Ih  Maenulav  wa.s 
chairman,  ami  the  author,  on  the  East  India  Civil  Service,  in  De- 
cember, 1854,  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  educational  history  of 
Englantl.  It  maintains  the  principle,  that  the  education  wliicli  is 
lo  prepare  yonn^  men  for  the  higlicr  business  of  life,  must  begin 
with  a general  discipline  of  the  intellect,  and  that  a special  or  pro- 
fessioiml  training  ought  to  be  reserved  until  the  process  has  been 
brought  to  sonic  satisfactory  stage,  or  landing-place.  Dr.  Donald- 
son cites  the  following  passagt^s  as  in  harmony  with  bis  own  views: 

* We  hcliero  that  men  who  have  been  encaged,  up  to  21  or  22.  in  studies 
which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  hiixiness  of  any  prolession,  mid 
of  w'liich  the  effect  is  merely  to  o|>en,  to  invigorate,  and  to  enrich  the  miinl, 
will  generally  be  found,  in  the  bu.sinew  of  every  profej^sioM,  suiH'rior  to  men 
wImi  luive,  at  18  or  19,  devoted  themselves  to  the  special  studies  of  their  call- 
ing. Tlio  most  illustniMM  Knglii^h  jurists  have  Ikh'Ii  men.  wlto  have  never 
opened  a law-book  till  after  tlie  cloeo  of  a distinguished  aeadcmiml  cancer;  nor 
is  tliL-re  any  reason  to  bolievo  that  they  would  liave  l>ei‘n  greater  lawyers,  if 
they  had  paracd  in  drawing  pleas  ami  conveyances  the  time  which  they  gave  U> 
Tlturydiik-K  to  Cirtro,  and  to  AVir/o».’ 

Of  the  UaUiematical  portion  of  tho  examination  they  sny; — 

* Wo  think  it  important  tiint  not  only  the  m'quireinents,  but  also  the  mental 
powers  and  resources  of  the  competitors  should  be  brought  to  tiic  test.* 

Speaking  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  ns  included  in  the  scheme,  they  n mark:— 

* Whether  this  study  shall  have  to  do  with  mere  words  or  tidngs,  whether  it 
shnli  degenerate  into  a forma)  and  scholastic  pedantry,  or  slmil  tniiu  tlie  mind 
for  the  higliest  purpoaea  of  active  life,  will  depend,  to  n great  extent,  on  thu 
way  in  which  tho  examination  is  conducted.  . . . The  object  of  tho  examinera 
sliould  be  rather  to  put  to  the  test  the  candidate's  )x>wers  of  mind  than  to  as- 
<«rtain  tho  extent  of  his  roctaphysiciil  reading.’ 

Witli  tho  same  refereticc  to  the  iminediato  objects  of  a competitive  test,  they 
recommend  that  emiiienco  in  classical  composition  should  have  u eonsiderublo 
slmro  in  detenniniiig  the  issuo  of  the  compeiition: — 

‘Skill  in  Greek  and  Latin  veraiflcntkm  has.indeed.no  direct  tendency  to 
form  a judge,  a financier,  or  a diplomatist.  But  the  youth  who  does  best  wluit 
all  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  youths  about  him  are  try  ing  to  do  well,  will 
generally  prove  n superior  man;  nor  can  wo  doubt  that  un  accomplishment,  by 
wliich  and  Conning.  Grenville  and  Wellesley,  Mansfield  and  Tentenlen 
first  distinguished  thcmaclves  aix>vc  their  lelh»wa,  indicates  powers  of  mind 
which,  properly  trained  and  directed,  may  do  gnrnt  service  lo  the  state.’ 

And  with  rt‘gard  to  the  Kxamiitation  in  general  they  ob.«er\’e  with  truth: — 

* Experience  justifies  ua  in  pronuuneing  with  entire  euntidcnce  that,  if  the 
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examiners  bo  woH  chosen,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  tho  delusive  show  of 
kiiowled}^  which  is  tho  cflect  of  tho  process  popularly  called  cramming,  can 
ever  bu  successful  ngainst  real  learning  and  ability.' 

It  is  clear,  from  these  explicit  statements  of  Uteir  views,  that  the  able  and 
eminent  persons,  who  framed  tho  scheme  for  the  civil  service  examinatian,  had 
no  wish  to  send*  out  to  India  clever  sniattorers,  (eoblo  bookworms,  scIiolMstto 
pcdiints,  and  oue-sidod  mathematicians ; but  to  select  tho  most  energetic  and 
vigorous  young  mon  from  the  crowds  who  were  likely  to  olfet  themselves  us 
candidiitea  for  a share  in  the  administration  of  our  moi>t  important  Saitapies. 
Tim  p irtioular  kind  of  knowledge,  whicl)  would  bo  most  serviceable  to  them  in 
the  presidencies,  was  to  bo  prescribed  to  tlioso  selected  by  the  first  teat,  and 
this  sobsequent  course  of  study  was  to  bo  stimulated  hy  a second  examinatiim. 
But,  for  the  preparatory  selection,  it  was  only  ncceasury  to  teat  existing 
methods  of  education,  and  to  discover  the  best  men  they  could  produce.  Tlio 
reasonabloncs-s  of  this  procedure  was  manifest.  On  tlm  one  hand,  as  the  can- 
didutos  wonid  come  from  schools  and  oollegcs,  which  had  long  pursued  fixed 
systems  of  iu’*truction,  differing  iu  different  parts  of  tho  country,  it  was  noc- 
ess:iry  that  the  touclistone  should  bo  applied  fairly  to  them  all  On  the  oilier 
hand,  as  only  a limited  number  of  tlio  candidates  could  be  successful,  it  was 
essential  that  tho  whole  bdly  of  applicants  should  not  bo  drawn  away  from 
their  general  studies  by  8peciaUie^  which  might  bo  of  little  or  no  use  to  those 
who  would  not  uUiroatcly  proceed  to  ludio.  But,  independently  of  these  con- 
sideratious,  suggested  by  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  appointments  them* 
solves  and  the  means  of  filling  them,  tho  framers  of  tho  scheme  of  exarnina* 
tiou  could  not  but  forosoo  that  such  an  object  of  competition  would  soon  pro* 
duce  an  effect  on  tlie  educational  system  of  tho  wholo  country,  and  that  teach* 
ors  would  address  themselves  to  tho  immediate  preparation  of  candidates. 
They,  theroforo,  wisely  laid  down  some  general  principles,  applicable  to  tho  fu* 
ture  no  less  tliau  to  the  present.  They  hat'c  declared  unreservedly  tliat  they 
want  tho  fruits  of  real  menial  discipline,  that  they  desire  habits  of  exact 
thought,  and  not  a wide  range  of  diversified  infonnatiou ; and  thus  they  givo 
their  adhesion  to  tho  old  ratiier  than  to  tho  new  form  of  education,  and  would 
prefer  the  solid  groundwork  of  the  old  school  of  arts  rather  than  the  showy 
stucco-work  of  modern  sciolism.  They  indicate  that,  up  to  a certain  time  of 
life,  it  is  of  dflicli  less  consequence  what  wo  rend  than  how  wo  read  it ; and 
tiiat  tho  young  man,  who  would  prepare  himself  for  future  distinction,  must  \ye 
Oequently  lens  anxious  to  advance  tlian  to  know  the  route  which  be  has  al* 
ready  traversed.  Tho  student,  who  i.s  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  those  teachers,  who,  in  tho  older  universities,  were  called  rt-pelants 
— 1\  sort  of  intellectual  drilhsergeant.s ; he  must  oflen  remind  himself  of  the 
words  of  the  Platonic  Socrates : * Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  go  over  this 
ground  again ; for  it  is  bettor  to  acooinplisli  a little  thoroughly,  than  a great 
deni  insuffleiontly.'  In  the  words  of  a mcKlern  philosopher  (IlamiltooX  he  will 
thus  learn  tliat  ‘as  the  end  of  study  is  not  merely  to  compass  the  knowledge 
of  facts,  but,  in  and  from  that  knowledge,  to  lay  up  tlie  materials  of  specula- 
tion; HO  it  is  not  tlio  quantity  read,  but  the  degree  of  reading  which  affords  a 
profitable  exercise  to  tho  student.  Thus  it  is  far  more  improving  to  read  one 
g(x)d  book  ten  times,  than  to  read  ten  good  books  once;  and  non  mnlUi  sed 
imUiu  n.  ‘not  much,  perhaps,  but  accurate.*  has.  from  onciont  times,  obtained 
the  authority  of  an  axiom  in  education,  from  all  who  bad  any  title  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  subject.* 

Adopting  these  principles  and  thus  confining  tho  competitive  test  to  tho  re- 
sults of  a Idicral  or  general  education,  these  ex|>onents  of  the  newest  demands 
U]K>n  intelle.'tiial  culture  have  not  only  given  the  most  important  place  to  the 
ohl  basis  of  instruction,  namely,  clasi^ics  and  mathematics,  but  have  even  do- 
clanxl  their  preference  for  tlio  more  old  fashioned  of  these  two  departments  of 
study.  For  while  mathematics  have  only  1.000  marks  assigned  as  the  max- 
imum of  credit,  1,500  marks  are  allotted  to  Greek  and  L:itin.  And  thus  incur 
newest  cKluontinnal  stimulus  we  have,  as  in  our  oldest  academical  institutions, 
a premium  for  tho  cultivation  of  classical  scholarship  even  as  compared  with 
matlicmatical  scieuce. 
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CLASSICAL  INSTRUCTION  ;-lTS  USB  AND  ABUSE. 

Under  the  above  title  Dr.  llod^n  issued^  in  1854,  a pamphlet 
of  70  pages,  an  essay,  originally  published  in  the  Westminster  lie- 
view  for  October,  1863,  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
time,  and  contains  in  its  reasonings  and  citations  food  for  thought, 
until  the  abuse  of  what  Sidney  Smith  calls  Too  muck  Latin  and 
Greek  for  al!  pupils  of  liberal  culture,  is  utterly  eradicated  from  the 
enforced  curriculum  of  a majority  of  children  who  have  useful 
work  of  any  kind  to  do  in  this  world.  It  is  as  true  now  in  Eng< 
land,  as  it  was  when  first  uttered  by  Sidney  Smith  in  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review  in  1809,  and  again  by  Lord  Ashburton  in  1853. 

Tlio  c'omplaints  we  have  to  make  are,  at  least,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Locko 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke;  and  the  evil  which  is  the  subject  of  these  C‘om- 
t plaints,  has  cerUiinly  rather  increased  than  diminished  since  tl>o  period  of 

those  two  ^‘at  men.  A hundred  years,  to  be  sure,  is  a very  little  time  for  the 
duration  of  a national  error ; and  it  is  so  far  from  bein^c  reasonable  to  look  for 
its  decay  at  so  short  a date,  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected^  within  sudi  limits, 
to  have  displayed  the  full  bloom  of  its  imbecility. 

BiDMKt  Smitb. 

In  this  progressive  country,  we  neglect  all  that  knowledge  in  wliich  there  is 
progress,  to  devote  ourselves  to  those  tranches  in  wliich  we  are  scarcely,  if  iit 
all,  8U(>erior  to  our  ancestors.  In  this  prarUcal  country,  the  knowledge  of  all 
that  gives  power  over  nature,  U left  to  be  picked  up  by  chance  on  a man's  way 
througl)  life.  In  this  relujv:ius  country,  the  knowledge  of  God's  works  forms 
no  part  of  the  education  of  the  people,~no  part  even  of  the  accomplishments 
of  a gentleman. 

Lori^Asrbvrtos. 

Prof.  Blackis  of  Edinburgh  is  cited  thus:' 

claim  for  the  ancients  no  faultless  excellence,  no  immeo-surable  superiority. 
Tlio  raptures  which  some  people  seem  to  feel  in  perusing  Homer  and  Virgil, 
Livy  and  Tacitus,  while  tliey  turn  over  the  pages  of  Sliakspearo  and  Milton, 
Ifumo  and  Robertson,  with  coldness  and  inditferenco.  I hold  to  be  either  pure 
aflTei'tation,  or  gross  self-delusion  ; being  fully  satisfied  that  we  are  in  no  want 
of  models  in  our  own  English  tongue,  whicli,  for  depth  of  thought,  soundness 
of  reasoning,  for  truth  of  narrative,  and  what  has  been  called  the  philu.^pliy 
of  Iiistory,  nny,  even  for  p^v-Wcaf  tusnuitj,  and  stU>timity,  may  fairly 

challenge  com|>urison  witli  the  most  renowned  productions  of  antiquity.' 

In  truth,  it  is  not  merely  in  jp.menil  litomry  l>eauly,  or  in  the  ‘romantic* 
graces,  that  modem  literature  may  court  the  severest  comparison  with  the  an- 
cient. Even  in  the  charmed  circle  of  ‘dassic’  inspiration  it.self,  more  of  the 
divine  aura  is  to  be  caught  from  such  p<K*ins  as  the  ‘Laodamia”  of  Words- 
worth, the  ‘hhuirmion’  of  Keats,  the  ‘Orion*  of  Home,  the  ‘(Enono*  and 
‘Lotos  Eaters'  of  Tennyson,  the  ‘Dead  Pan’  of  Mrs.  Browning,  than  is  ever 
dreamed  of  by  many  a laborious  searcher  of  lexicons  and  collator  of  varitms 
readings  in  *clo.s.sic’  lexis.  If  the  ‘Andromache*  of  Racine,  and  the  ‘Oinnu’ 
of  Corneille,  be  thought  by  any  to  bo  more  Ktvnch  than  Greek  or  Roman  ; of 
Giiclho  it  has  been  said  that  ho  was  more  Hellenic  than  Teutonic,  less  Christian 
than  pagan.  There  is  much  tmth,  a.s  well  as  beauty,  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
feasor  Hluckic;  ‘Milton,  who  leurne<l  from  Homer,  has  become  a Homer  to  us; 
and  not  to  us  only,  but  to  the  right-minded  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  ho 
stands  where  Virgil  stood  in  reference  to  Dante,  and  mucli  more  filly.  Many 
persons  there  are,  in  tlieso  dk3's,  who  assert  that  the  famous  choms  of  Aris- 
tophanes. descriptive  of  the  clouds  (aiFaoi  wi^Xai,  Ac.),  h n poor  spec  men  of  the 
poetic  art  compared  witli  Shelley's  Ode  ou  the  same  subject;  that  JoUu  Keats, 
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In  his  ' Tljperion/  sees  deeper — certainly  with  a more  tender  clearness  and  a 
severer  purity — into  the  sou)  of  Greek  mytlmlogy,  tlian  Boeotian  Uesi<Kl  did  in 
Ilia  *Theu]^ny;’  and  that  Roman  Horace  is  but  a dull  sinj^r  in  presence  of 
the  sparlflin^  Moore,  and  the  combination  of  nice  artistic  touch  with  the  most 
subtle  and  delicate  setiliuient  m Tennyson/ 

ASSOCIATION'S  OF  SCnOOL-DRCDCERr  WITH  TEACHEBS  AND  AUTHOR.S, 

Dr.  Hodgson  cites  high  authorities  in  con6nnation  of  tho  asscr> 
lion  of  Prof.  Blackie ; *•  Persons  arc  often  sent  to  study  the  class- 
ical languages,  and  to  read  the  works  of  the  highest  classics,  at  an 
age  when  it  is  impossible  even  for  clever  boys  to  read  them  witii 
intelligence  and  sympathy.”  Southey,  Scott,  Byron,  Coleritlgc, 
and  other  men  of  poetic  genius,  have  recorded  their  inability  in 
after-life  to  divest  the  ancient  classics  of  the  associations  of  ennui, 
satiety,  and  disgust,  caused  hy  their  prenmturc  study.  To  the 
schoolboy  it  is  tho  sting,  and  nut  the  honey,  that  proclaims  tho 
attic  bee. 

If  the  dead  have  any  co^nznnce  of  posthumous  fame,  one  would  think  it 
must  abate  somewhat  of  the  pleasure  witli  whicli  Virpl  imd  Ov.d  repird  tlicir 
earthly  immortality,  wlieii  they  see  to  what  bu.se  purposes  their  prcxluetions  are 
applied.  That  their  verses  slioutd  l>e  udmint>tered  to  Uiys  in  repilur  doses,  as 
lessons  or  impositiotia.  and  ^ome  dim  cunceplioii  of  tlteir  meuiiiiif^  whipt  into 
the  Uii  when  it  hua  Ihiled  to  peuetrate  the  head,  ean  not  be  just  the  sort  of 
homage  to  tiieir  genius  which  tliey  anticipated,  or  desired. 

Soi  TiirY.— Doctor. 

These  boys  have  been  dragged  through  grammar  as  through  a cavtu.s  liush. 
They  know  ull  about  rwru;  Delectus  they  were  taught  to  Hnd  a choice  of 
evil.H,  and  tho  .\n.ibasis  a-gu.ng  down  into  some  lower  deep.  Tliey  had  learned 
to  wish  that  Homer's  woiks  were  in  u single  copy,  and  so  full  into  Uieir  claws; 
they  knew  what  they  would  do,  though  they  got  Hogged  for  it.  They  are  now 
translaiing  PhilocleU^  wondering  when  Ulysses  will  l>e  done  with,  fur  they 
are  reading  alwut  Inin  also  with  the  French  usher  in  * Telcmaque.*  As  for  tho 
son  of  i'uias  the  Melian,  ull  they  can  make  out  is  a coniiectiun  between  his  sore 
loot  and  their  sore  imiids.  To  this  exwut,  perhaps,  they  recognize  his  claim  to 
sympuliiy  on  their  p<rt,  and  also  they’  can  uiidersUitid  hi.s  haired  of  Ulys.<k.'s. 
Philoctetes  agrees  witli  the  boys  lliorougiily  about  that,  for  Ulysses  is  the 
mao, 

MVhom  of  all  other  Greeks  lie  would  desire 
To  lay  his  list  upon.’ 

Tho  Greeks  Hght  a hard  battle,  and  retire  to  suck  their  wounds. 

.4  Dr/mu  of  Ignorante. 

Tho  flowers  of  classic  genius  with  whidi  the  teacher's  solitary  fancy  is  most 
gratilied,  have  been  renderr.'d  degraded  in  his  imagination  by’  their  connc<*tion 
with  tears,  with  errors,  and  with  punishmenLs ; so  that  the  Kclogues  of  Virgil 
and  Odes  of  H«>mcu  are  eueh  inseparably  allied  in  os.'ociation  with  the  sullen 
flguro  and  monotonous  recitation  of  some  blubbering  schoolboy. 

8iu  WAtTBU  Scott.— 0/^  MorUiitf. 

I nbhorr'd 

Tf»o  much,  to  conquer  fbr  the  poet's  sake, 

The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 
Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  turned 
My  sickening  memory ; and  ihougli  Time  hath  taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  learned, 
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Tet  such  the  8xed  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impationoo  of  my  early  thought 
That,  with  tlic  freslmeas  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  reliah  wliat  it  might  have  eonght, 

If  free  to  cliooae,  I can  not  now  restore 

Ita  health ; but  what  it  then  detested  still  abhor. 

Btbos'i  OiUie  HanU- 

Byron  adds,  in  a note—'  I wish  to  express,  that  we  become  tired  of  the  task 
before  we  can  coinpreliend  tlie  beauty  ; tliut  wo  learn  by  rote  before  wo  can 
get  by  heart ; that  the  IK’shnetis  is  worn  away,  and  llie  future  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage deadened  and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  anticiptition.  at  an  ago  w hen 
we  can  neither  feel  nor  understand  tlio  power  of  compositions  wliicli  it  requires 
an  acquaintance  witli  life,  as  W'cU  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
upon.' 

Dr.  Hodgson  solves  the  problem — how  to  introduce  more  of 
modern  languages  and  physical  sciences  into  the  school,  which  is  at 
once  disciplinary,  and  preparatory  in  knowledge  for  the  old  univer- 
sities, and  for  the  new  higher  institutions  which  are  rising  to  meet 
the  demands  of  modern  life;  (I,)  by  beginning  the  claasical  course 
later  in  life,  and  thus  allowing  time  for  a good  groundwork  in  Eng- 
lish reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  the  geography  and  history  of 
the  country,  the  principal  practical  points  in  mathematics  and 
grammar,  and  an  appreciation  of  music,  drawing,  and  poetry  ; (2,) 
by  begiuning  the  study  of  either  French  or  German  before  Latin, 
inasmuch  as  their  utility  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  the  wealth  (large 
and  still  growing)  of  literature  which  they  contain,  their  ctj'uio- 
logical  relationship  to  the  mother  tongue  entitle  them  to  this  pre- 
cedence. The  experience  and  opinion  of  Dr.  Franklin  is  cited  in 
favor  of  this  eoursc,  as  well  of  Dr.  Jerrard,  formerly  classical  lec- 
turer at  Cambridge,  and  later,  principal  of  Bristol  College,  and 
classical  examiner  at  the  London  University.  “ My  experience  in 
Bristol  college  has  convinced  me,  that  twelve  or  even  fourteen 
xvould  be  better  than  eight  or  ten,  to  commence  I>atin.  The  tech- 
nical grammar,  required  now  of  very  young  pupils,  is  too  burden- 
some and  repulsive.  LTnlcss  the  pronunciation  of  a modern  lan- 
guage is  fixed  early,  it  is  always  defective,  and  discourages  the 
practice  of  speaking — the  want  of  which  is  now  universally  felt.” 
To  exclude  either  the  ancient  or  modem  tongues  with  their  litera- 
tures, will  leave  the  curriculum  of  liberal  study  incomplete;  still 
each  must  take  its  place  according  to  ita  rekative  importance  in  this 
ago.  If  comparison  must  be  instituted,  we  maintain  that  there  is 
no  advant.age,  intellectual,  moral  or  scsthetic,  that  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  can  confer,  which  may  not  be  derived  to  an  al- 
most equal  degree,  from  the  modem,  while  the  modern  yield  pecu- 
liar advantage.s,  to  which  the  ancient  can  make  no  claim. 
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STUDY  OY  LAN«UA«B  III  MBBTAL  DISCIPUITB. 

Rev.  James  Martineau,  in  his  Inaugural  Lecture  in  University 
HaH,  London,  indicates  the  place  which  language  holds  in  a system 
of  liberal  studies. 

And  amon;*  those  central  studios/*  (i.  e.,  the  literary,  which  hold  the  middle 
frruund  between  the  outward  and  the  inward,  bctweim  the  pliTsical  ectenecs  and 
melaphysica)  “ it  is  easy  to  see  why /ai^uojTe  occupies  the  rery  focal  place,  and 
has  been  jus^  rocoj^ized  as  supplyini'  the  faculties  with  t^ir  most  etfectire 
dis  ipline.  I^r  here  the  equipoise  between  extemaJ  attention  and  internal  re* 
flection  is  maintainetl  more  perfectly  than  is  possible  elsewhi.'re.  Who  can  say 
whether  language  is  an  outer  or  an  inner  fact?  It  is  eridently  both.  As  a re- 
alized object  of  sense,  tmnsmined  from  point  to  point  of  spa<».  and  recorded 
from  age  to  age  of  time,  it  is  manifestly  externa),  and  spreaas  iu  relations  visi* 
bly  before  the  eye,  and  lies  open,  like  any  material  pnxluct  of  physical  nature, 
to  the  simultaneous  notice  or  innnmcrable  ob^rvers.  On  the  other  hand,  os  the 
mere  passage  of  thought  and  feeling  ont  of  silence,  the  direct  out-come  of  our 
intcllectttiii  and  spiritual  life,  it  is  a primary  function  of  the  inner  mind,  the  mere 
inciimation  (so  to  sprak)  of  our  highest  energy.  Accordingly,  it  has  no  signifl- 
cance,  it  is  not  an  ohject  of  study  at  all,  except  on  the  condition  of  self  knowl- 
edge \ its  distinctions,  its  classiflentions.  its  shades  of  relations,  its  forms  of  struc- 
ture, arc  the  veiy  distinctions,  and  classifications,  and  relations,  and  urchitectura 
of  thought  itself;  and  whoever  engages  himself  with  them  docs  hut  see  his  own 
intelligence  externalized.  Duolinf^  with  a fact  of  physical  nature,  you  havo  to 
colloct  or  guess  its  place  and  meaning  in  the  STstem  of  things  from  its  grouping 
or  its  look ; but  in  handling  the  phenomena  of  language,  you  invert  the  proceed- 
ing, and  carry  into  it  from  your  own  consciousness  the  ii)^  that  giv(*s  it  shn^ie; 
haring  the  essence  at  h«>nie,  you  interpret  by  it  the  foreign  form.  I believe  it  is 
this  necessary  action  and  re-action  of  acute  observation  and  thoughtful  reflection, 
to  which  a philological  discipline  owes  its  peculiar  advantage  for  training  the 
lenities  with  less  distortion  than  any  other  single  pursuit.** 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

Prop.  H.  H.  Vauoua!I,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  discu.ssions  which  grow  out  of  the 
Examination  and  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Stndiee 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  published  a pamphlet  entitled  ^ Oxford 
Reform^*  from  which  we  make  brief  extracts. 

Dr.  Pusoy  insinuates  or  states  of  those  subjects  (the  physical  sciences,  which 
require  the  aid  of  the  eye)  that  they  only  convey  information  of  facts  to  the  gen- 
end  student,  and  therefore  that  they  have  not  been  made  a subject  of  general 
study.  Tlie  main  proposition  and  the  historical  inference  draw'n  from  it,  are 
both,  I conceive,  incorrect.  The  thoughtless  and  supcrflcial  h-amcr  will  make 
any  instroction  whatsoever  mere  matter  of  information  at  the  liest : and  certainly, 
fur  such  as  these,  the  physical  sciences  do  offer  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  the 
information  given  is,  in  some  sense,  real ; whereas,  in  more  abstract  sciences  - 
Grammar  and  Logie,  or  History^hc  careiess  or  dull  receive  litric  but  words. 
When  the  eye  dwells  upon  an  object,  it  catches  some  of  the  propcrti<*s  of  the  ob- 
ject, at  least ; when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word,  which  is  the  mere  symlwl  of 
an  object,  falls  upon  the  ear,  the  mind  may  ho  vacant  of  every  thing  whatsoever, 
beyond  the  sounds  of  the  syllables.  True  it  is,  therefore,  that  physical  sciences 
give  information  more  easily,  naturally,  and  therefore  more  efficiently  to  the  lan- 
guid student  than  any  other  can.  But  not  on  that  account  does  such  knowledge 
impart  nothing  but  information.  The  vital  appropriation  and  application  of  it 
involve  acts-or  memory,  comprehension,  comparison,  imagination,  dc<luctioa; 
they  involve  the  use  of  ULany  and  admirable  faculties,  the  excrci.se  of  which  is  a 
discipline  truly  noble.  The  intelligent  comprehension  of  a single  compound 
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substance,  and  the  laws  under  which  it  is  combined ; the  intelligent  comprehoosion 
of  the  artion  of  one  compound  on  another,  under  the  rarioos  given  con<litions  of 
light,  temperature,  and  electric  forces,  are  quite  elementary  acta  of  mind  to  the 
earnest  student,  but  may  enforce  the  use  of  many  admirable  and  useful  mental 
powers.  I do  not  presume  to  measure  how  old  or  how  general  is  the  doctrine,  that 
natural  science  is  mere  information.  But  such  a view  is  in  itself  a proof  that 
opinions  may  bo  both  trite  and  incorrect ; and  it  should  appear  nowhere  an^  lon- 
ger save  in  some  historical  museum  which  shall  presen’C  the  history  of  prejudice 
or  pretext.  Nor  do  I believe  that  the  absence  or  neglect  of  physical  science  as  a 
subject  of  general  study  is  practically  owing  to  this  impression,  fo  much  as  to 
the  joint  operation  of  two  other  causes.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  our  gcncml 
education  is  traditional,  and  has  been  handed  down  (subject  to  some  slight  mod- 
ification by  new  ideas  and  convictions)  from  times  in  which  physical  scieiu-es 
had  no  definite  and  acknowledged  existence.  At  such  a period  they  could  not 
possibly  form  a part  of  general  education  ; and  when  we  nfiect  that  men  com- 
monly learn  but  what  thjy  have  b:»n  taught,  and  teach  what  they  have  Icarmd, 
wo  can  fully  understand  bow  it  is  that  changes  have  not  been  made  in  the  eem- 
mon  subjects  or  method  of  instruction,  and  )k>w  it  is,  thcrcfoie,  (hat  classical 
language  once  established  as  the  ins^uments  and  matter  of  education,  have  thus 
long  remained  so.  A second  reason  is,  perhaps,  to  l»e  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
sciences  spoken  of  arc  disliked  by  the  jealous  teachers  of  other  braiiclicft  of 
knowledge,  and  feared  by  many,  either  anxious  to  preseno  the  whole  body  of 
accepted  traditions  on  all  subjects,  or  fearful  lest  know  ledge,  unknown  to  ancient 
timcfi,  should  shake  the  absolute  authority  or  the  traditional  iuterprctulion  of 
ancient  writings.”  • » ♦ 

” I cannot  assign  that  very  great  practical  efi<'ct  to  the  actual  study  of  lan- 

fiages,  as  a means  of  giving  a discipline  to  the  mind,  which  muny  claim  for  th<m. 

conceive  that  such  advocates  have  before  them  some  ideal,  | ossibic,  and  occa- 
sional method  of  study,  not  the  actual  and  general  cultivation  of  langtiage  as  it 
is  realized.  Most  men  begin  to  Icam  grammar  through  (he  dead  languages 
(and  surely  they  arc  the  finest  instrument.s  for  the  purpose)  U-furc  the  powers 
of  reflection  arc  nearly  strong  enough  to  master  ana  appropriate  its  principles, 
which  are  of  a nature  highly  abstract.  Kulcs,  therefore,  arc  learmd  uy  the  ear 
and  by  rote,  writhout  any  digoition  of  the  undi'rstanding  : a habit  is  generated 
of  accepting  and  using  words  without  an  insight  into  tlieir  meaning,  and  of  ap- 
pl^ing  principles  in  practice  without  a tliougbt  of  their  rt'ul  nature.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  industrious.  Meanwhile  sixty  out  of  a hundred  boys  learn  carclcssfv 
or  not  at  all ; and  1 believe  there  is  no  study  which  could  prove  more  succcsFfiil 
in  producing  oflcn  through  idleness  and  vacancy  of  mind,  parrot  repetition,  and 
sing-song  knowledge, ^to  the  abeyancxiand  dcetructtmi  of  the  intellcctaal  pow- 
ers,—4S  well  as  to  the  loss  and  paralysis  of  the  outward  senses,— -than  our  tradi- 
tional study  and  idolat^  of  langua^.  Thinking  as  highly  as  a rational  being 
can  of  the  discipline  which  may  given  to  good  natural  fu’ulties,  well  ripenco, 
by  linguistic  studies,  I protest  against  the  one  assumption— not  uncommon— 
that  no  other  studies  could  administer  a discipline  to  the  reason ; or  the  other 
assumption,  hardly  less  general,  that  all  the  mental  gifts  have,  in  most  rafrfu, 
been  cultivated  and  fully  developed  through  this.” 

TtlOROUOII  KXOWLEIKSR  OF  THE  SUBJECT,  AND  HABITS  OF  MIND. 

Professor  A.  Dr  Morgan,  in  a Lecture  at  University  College, 
London,  remarks : — 

There  is  in  erery  branch  of  knowlcdfrc  a bcfnnnin^,  a middle,  and  an  end  ; 
a beginning,  in  which  the  student  is  striving  with  new  and  difiScuIt  principles, 
and  in  which  ho  is  relying  in  a great  measure  on  the  authority  of  hU  instructor ; 
a middle,  in  which  ho  has  gained  some  confidence  In  his  own  knowledge,  and 
some  power  of  applying  his  first  principles.  He  is  now  in  a state  of  danger,  so 
far  os  the  estimate  which  he  is  likely  to  form  of  himself  is  concerned.  He  has  as 
vet  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  career  can  be  checked— nothing  to  humble  the 
nigh  notion  which  no  will  entertain  of  hims4‘lf,  bis  teachers,  and  his  subject. 
IdCt  him  only  proceed,  and  he  >rill  come  to  what  I have  called  the  end  of  the 
nibject,  and  will  begin  to  see  that  there  is,  if  not  a boondory,  yet  the  commence- 
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mcnt  of  a region  which  has  not  been  tracked  and  snnrercd,  and  in  which  not  all 
tho  skill  which  he  has  acquired  in  voynginf^  by  the  c(iart  will  save  him  from 
losing  his  way.  It  is  at  this  period  of  his  career  that  he  will  begin  to  form  a 
true  opinion  of  his  own  mjnd,  which,  1 fully  believe,  is  not  done  by  many  per- 
sons, simply  because  they  have  never  been  allowed  to  pursue  any  brmuh  of 
inquiry  to  the  extent  which  is  necossa^'  th  show  them  where  their  power  ends. 

I'hj  powers  which  we  expect  to  give  hy  liberal  education,  or  at  least  a very 
couriid  arable  portion  of  the  w hole,  may  be  comprised  under  two  beads,  which  I 
will  t ike  separately. 

Firstly,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  education  that  the  subject  of 
it  should  be  m ido  a good  learner.  What  is  it  tliat  can  be  done  Iniforc  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  either  at  school  or  college  1 Is  the  education  then  hnished  ? Is  the 
pupil  to  pursue  no  branch  of  study  further  1 Nay,  dues  not  a professionnl  career 
opc'i  u()on  him  immc  Uately  ! lie  is  thrown  upon  tho  world  to  leiini,  with  the 
resources  of  hiscducition  to  rely  on,  and  little  other  help  ; for  it  is  well  knowm 
Uut.  throughout  our  different  plans  of  professional  education,  there  is  found  but 
a small  amount  of  tc;iching,  with  free  {icrmission  for  the  aspirant  to  teach  him- 
self. Now,  in  this  new  career  there  is  no  stopping  half  way,  in  accordani'e  with 
A previous  system  of  education,  in  which  many  subjects  were  only  half  taught. 
Tn3  lawyer  or  physician  must  be  a finished  lawyer  or  physieinn,  able  to  investi- 
gate his  subjects  at  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  iu  curry  bis  previous 
stu.lies  sujCL^sfully  up  to  that|>oint.  So  soon  as  either  h.as  nmved  nt  the  height 
where  his  education  left  him,  as  to  the  sp;‘ciesof  mental  effort  requisite  to  carry 
on  his  subject,  from  that  moment  his  future  professional  sttidv  Incomes,  iu  |>oiot 
of  fact,  an  awkward  substitute  for  the  education  which  his  former  teachers  pro- 
fessed to  supply.  He  must  apply  hunself  with  pain  to  an  isolated  subject,  under 
great  diffi  niltics  and  with  smaU  helps,  to  gain  that  power  w'hidi  might  so  much 
more  c;uily  have  been  gained  when  tho  mind  was  more  supple,  and  formatiouof 
habits  more  Ciisy. 

Ston  ily,  among  the  educated  classes  we  find  those  who  can  reoillly  combine 
the  id.-siis  which  they  possess,  and  can  turn  their  previous  acquireniicnts  to  the 
original  consideration  of  such  questions  as  arise;  and  we  also  find  those  who  are 
slow  at  such  exercise,  or  almost  altogether  incapable  of  it. 

That  theficultyof  thinking  easily,  and  originating  thought,  should  be  care- 
fully cttltivatHil,  needs  not  to  bo  maintained ; and  it  cannot  be  effectively  done 
without  a 0bnsidcrablo  degree  of  attention  paid  to  the  method  of  thinking  which 
is  chosen. 

H3  must  go  through  the  elements,  daring  which  be  will  find  neither  the  mate- 
rials for  his  original  investigations,  nor  power  to  pursue  them,  lie  must  first 
patieolly  collect  knowlcdj^e,  and  tho  power  of  application  will  come  by  very  slow 
degrees,  and  will  not  be  m that  state  of  activity  which  will  answer  the  purpose, 
until  something  more  tha  i mere  elements  is  effectively  leemt.  Considerations  of 
the  samo  clvir.icter  apply  to  every  department  of  knowledge : then*  is  a lower 
stage  in  which  the  pupil  can  do  little  more  than  collect;  there  is  a* higher  state 
of  knowledge  in  which  he  can  begin  effectively  to  apply  thought  to  his  collected 
stores,  and  thus  make  them  help  nim  to  useful  habits  of  mind. 

Generally  speaking,  correctness  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  a result  only  of 
much  studfy.  However  simple  tho  subject  may  be,  however  absurd  the  only 

rssihlu  mistake  may  be,  1 bdieve  it  may  bo  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the  beginner 
always  inacenrate,  and  remains  subject  to  this  defect  until  he  has  ac<iuircd 
something  more  than  elements.  It  has  always  appmred  to  me  that  the  valnc  of 
accuracy  does  not  begin  to  be  soon  felt,  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  student  haf 
somethnig  of  considerable  extent  to  look  back  upon,  that  he  b^ns  to  nnderstam 
how  much  depends  upon  correctness.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  lucid  arrange- 
ment. of  whicn  it  Is  clear  that  the  learner  will  never  see  the  value,  until  he  has  i. 
considerable  quantity  of  matter  on  which  to  employ  himself. 

A small  quantity  of  learning  quickly  evaporates  from  a mind  which  never 
held  any  learning  except  in  sm^l  qnantitics;  and  the  intellectual  philosopher 
can  perhaps  explain  the  following  phenomenon, ~that  men  who  have  given  deep 
attention  to  one  or  more  liberal  studies,  can  learn  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  and 
arc  able  to  retain  and  apply  very  small  quantities  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge ; 
while  those  who  have  never  learnt  much  of  any  one  thing,  seldom  acquire  new 
knowMge  after  they  attain  to  years  of  matnrity,  luid  freqnently  lose  the  greater 
part  of  mat  which  they  once  possessed. 
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SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION,  MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

George  Bedell  Airt,  Astronomer  Royal,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  his  evidence  before  tlie  Public  Schools  Commis- 
sion in  1862,  in  answer  to  questions,  replied  as  follows: 

The  effci*t  uf  the  sciciitiHc  education  at  the  aniveniities  depends  in  a great 
Diensiirc  on  the  clmractcr  of  the  examiners.  At  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
which  is  the  only  one  with  which  I can  profess  to  be  acqnaintcd,  the  gn*flt 
scientific  subject  is  mathematics  in  its  vurious  applications,  and  the  examiners 
arc  for  the  most  part  Masters  of  Arts  who  have  just  taken  their  degrees,  and 
who  arc  put  forward  at  their  own  wish  and  through  the  interest  of  their  rt'spective 
colleges,  as  proper  persons  to  be  mathematical  examiners. 

I should  like  ver}’  well  that  freshmen  should  have  a gou«l  deal  uf  wlmt  may  lie 
call(*d  the  mechanism  uf  mathematics,  and  in  tJmt  I would  include  algebra  gen- 
erally ; but  with  regartl  to  the  demonstrative  mathemnlics  1 should  re<]tiiie  tbo 
most  moderate  amount,  l)ccause  1 do  nut  think  it  could  1h'  taken  up  with  great 
advantage  till  a later  period  of  time;  but  the  study  of  algebra  opens  the  mind, 
and  the  mechanical  part  coaid  be  learned  by  a boy  very  well. 

I am  in  the  habit  of  receiving  at  the  Observatory  supcmuinemry  cumputon. 
They  arc  for  the  most  part  the  sons  of  tradesmen  in  tbo  neighborhood  ; boys 
whom  1 engage  at  a low  rate  of  payment,  and  whose  parents  are  very  glad  to 
send  them  to  the  Obscr>*atory  for  the  acquirement  of  habits  uf  ortlcr  and  .^o  on. 
1 have  instituted  an  examination  for  these  buys, — not  a cunq)ctitivu  examina* 
rioD,  which  1 tried  once  or  twice,  and  of  which  I am  cfTcctually  Hickened,  but  an 
examination  of  efficiency,  and  I found  only  two  or  three  days  ago,  when  I ex- 
amined one  of  the  boys  of  the  age  of  fifteen,  that  he  mastered  algelnw  very  well 
indeed  to  the  extent  of  which  I have  spoken.  ^ 

There  are  things  with  which  boys  might  acquire  some  familiarity,  and  which 
do  not  involve  a strain  on  the  mind,  but  which  would  be  valuable  to  them  in  aAcr 
life.  I remember  when  I was  a school  boy  learning  soveml  things  which  1 did 
not  trouble  myself  much  about  at  the  time,  bnt  fhim  which  I got  ideas  which 
have  been  extremely  useful  to  mo  ever  since.  I remember  w’ben  1 was  under  a 
writing  master  in  oar  school  that  he  would  make  me  go  tlirough  a course  of 
book-keeping  by  double  entry.  I did  not  care  about  it,  but  still  I got  enough 
instruction  to  remember  it  and  to  acquire  the  logic  of  it,  and  it  has  been  of  in- 
finite valne  to  me  since.  Now  I never  cared  for  that  at  the  time  1 was  at 
school,  and  I may  say  the  same  in  respect  to  chemistry  and  electricity,  as  to  their 
being  extremely  useful  to  me.  1 learned  a little  in  rcforence  to  electricity.  I 
cannot  say  how,  but  that  little  has  been  of  great  value  to  roc.  1 mention  this 
to  show  that  knowledge  acquired  at  that  age,  although  not  the  subject  of  intense 
or  well  ordered  stndy,  docs  prove  advantageons  afterwards. 

In  public  schools  the  general  tone  should  nndonbtedlv  be  Hassicnl ; bnt  with 
the  chmients  of  mathemaUcnl  education,  I think  there  might  be  added  a con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  less  severe  kind  of  physical  sciences.  And  with 
advancing  years,  as  dnring  the  years  spent  at  the  Universities,  I think  it  very 
important  that  sound  demon.strativc  mathematics,  with  a strong  tendency  to 
applied  science,  should  constitute  a laige  part  of  the  education.  I think  it  most 
desirable  that  the  college  course  should  not  be  a mexe  oemtinnation  of  the  school 
course. 
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MICHAEL  FARADAT. 

Michaei  Fabadat,  the  son  of  a blacksmith  In  Newington 
Butts,  was  born  September  24,  1791.  At  the  age  of  13,  after  such 
rudimentary  instruction  as  the  Cither’s  limited  means  could  secure, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a bookbinder  and  stationer,  when  in  look- 
ing through  the  volumes  sent  to  bo  bound,  the  boy's  attention  was 
attracted,  among  other  subjects,  to  Electricity,  and  to  apply  liis 
knowledge  he  converted  a medicine  phial  to  the  purposes  of  a 
Leyden  jar,  and  thus  began  his  experiments  in  a field  of  science 
in  which  he  afterwanls  won  his  brightest  laurels.  His  bias  to 
science  gave  him  an  aversion  to  trade,  when  being  presented  with 
a ticket  by  Mr.  Dance  to  the  four  closing  lectures  of  Prof.  Davy 
(not  then  Sir  Humphrey),  in  his  course  fur  1812,  in  the  Royal 
Institution.  These  lectures  decided  his  career.  Writing  out  his 
notes,  he  forwarded  them  with  a letter  to  the  lecturer,  setting 
forth  his  desire  to  continue  his  studies  in  that  direction.  An  en- 
couraging answer  was  returned,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by 
the  tender  of  the  position  of  assistant  in  his  laboratory.  In  the 
year  following  he  accompanied  the  professor  to  Paris,  Montpcileir, 
Genoa,  Romo,  and  Naples,  at  all  of  which  places  he  met  men  of 
science,  and  saw  new  experiments  made  in  the  best  l.ahor.atorics  of 
Europe.  On  his  return,  in  1815,  he  apjilied  himself  diligently  to 
the  work  of  the  laboratory,  where  he  continued  as  a subordinate  and 
assistant  till  1826,  when  he  became  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
Chair  established  by  Mr.  Fuller.  In  1821  he  obtained  new  views 
of  electro-magnetism  and  electro-chemistry,  which  ho  followed  out 
for  a scries  of  years,  and  on  the  results  of  tliese  researches  his  fame 
principally  rests.  In  1823  he  was  elected  corresponding  raeuiljer  of 
the  Academie  del  Seiencet  of  Paris,  and  in  1844  one  of  the  eight 
foreign  associates;  in  1846  he  received  the  Rumford  Modal  and  the 
Royal  Medal;  in  1832  Oxford  conferred  the  degree  of  Civil  Law 
(D.C.L.),  and  in  1830  he  was  made  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
(F.R.S.).  In  1835  he  received  from  Lord  Melbourne’s  govern- 
ment a pension  of  £300 ; in  1836  he  was  appointed  Scientific 
Advisor  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  subsequently,  to  the  Board  of 
Trade ; and  from  1829  to  1842,  ho  was  chemical  lecturer  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  AFith  opportunities  to  become 
rich  by  the  commercial  value  of  this  scientific  work,  Fanulay  deliber- 
ately declined  them,  and  stuck  to  his  laboratory  and  study,  with  an 
23 
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average  income  of  £1,000  to  £2,000  a year,  instead  of  an  aecnmn- 
lating  fortune  of  £150,000 — as  a compensation  be  hints  to  ProC 
Tyiiflol,  **  Our  subjects  are  so  glorious,  that  to  work  at  them  rejoices 
and  encourages  the  feeblest  \ delights  and  enchants  the  strongest*” 

OaSKHVATIOKS  ox  MENTAL  EDUCATION. 

If  the  term  educatioa  may  be  understood  in  so  large  a lense  as  to  nclnde  all 
that  belongs  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  either  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
knowledge  of  others,  or  by  increase  of  it  through  its  osfn  exertions,  then  I may 
hope  to  be  Jcistified  for  bringing  forward  a few  desaltory  observations  resi>ect' 
ing  tlic  exercise  of-  the  mental  powers  in  s particDlar  directioa,  which  otherwise 
might  seem  out  of  place. 

D^/ieienty  Judgmmt  in  mxry  Dirt€ium. 

I know  that  In  physical  matters  multitudes  ure  ready  to  dniw'conelosions  who 
have  little  or  no  power  of  judgment  in  thc  cases;  that  the  sane  is  tme  of  other 
departments  of  knowledge ; and  that,  generally,  mankind  is  willing  to  leave 
the  facnlties  which  relate  to  jadgment  almost  entirely  uneducated,  and  their 
decisions  at  the  mercy  of  ignorance,  preposiessioas,  the  passions,  or  even  ao> 
cident.  • • * 

There  ore  maltitndes  who  think  themselves  coi^)etent  to  d^ide,  after  tho 
most  cursory  ohaervation,  upon  the  cause  of  this  or  that  event  (and  they  may 
bo  really  very  acute  and  correct  in  things  iamiliar  to  them): — a not  unusual 
phrase  with  them  is,  thiit  it  stands  to  reason,"  that  the  oftect  they  expect 
should  result  from  the  caose  they  assign  to  it,  and  yet  it  is  trry  in  nu* 

momns  eases  that  appear  plain,  to  show  this  reason,  or  to  deduce  the  true  and 
only  rational  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  In  matters  connected  with  natural 
philosophy,  we  have  wonderful  aid  in  the  progress  and  sasurunce  in  the  cbarac* 
ter,  of  our  dnol  judgment,  afforded  us  hy  the  facts  which  supply  our  data,  and 
the  experience  which  multiplies  their  numljer  and  varies  their  testimony.  A 
fundamental  fact,  like  an  elementary  principle,  never  fails  ns,  its  evidence  is 
always  tme ; but,  on  tho  other  hand,  we  frequently  hsvc  to  nsk  what  is  the 
fact  ?~often  fail  in  distinguishing  it,— often  fail  in  the  very  statement  of  it,— 
and  mostly  overpass  or  come  short  of  its  true  recognition. 

The  laws  of  nature^  as  we  understand  them,  are  the  foundation  of  our  knowl- 
edge in  natural  things.  So  much  as  we  know  of  them  has  been  developed  by 
the  successive  energies  of  the  highest  intellects,  exertod  through  many  ages. 
After  a most  rigid  and  scrutinizing  examination  upon  principle  and  trial,  a defi- 
nite expression  has  been  given  to  them ; they  have  become,  as  it  were,  our  belief 
or  trust.  From  day  to  day  we  still  examine  and  test  our  expressions  of  them. 
Wc  have  no  interest  in  their  retention  if  erroneous;  on  tho  contrary,  tho  great- 
est discovery  a man  conld  make  would  be  to  prove  that  one  of  thesm  accepted 
laws  was  erroneous,  and  his  greatest  honor  wonld  be  the  discovery.  Neither 
would  there  bo  any  desire  to  retain  the  former  expression : — for  wc  know  that 
the  new  or  tho  amended  law  would  bo  far  more  productive  in  results,  would 
greatly  increaM  our  intellectual  acquisitions,  and  would  prove  an  abundant 
source  of  fresh  delight  to  the  mind. 

These  laws  are  mimcrons,  and  arc  more  or  less  comprehensive.  They  are 
also  precise ; for  a law  may  present  an  apparent  exception,  and  yet  not  bo  less 
a law  to  us,  when  the  exception  is  included  in  the  expression.  Thns,  that  elo* 
vatio:i  of  (cm|>orature  expands  all  bodies  is  a well  defined  law,  though  there  bo 
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an  exception  in  water  for  a limited  temperature ; becauec  we  are  careful,  whilst 
stating  the  law,  to  state  tlie  exception  and  its  limits.  Pre-Eminent  among  thcs<E 
laws,  l>ccausc  of  its  simplicity,  its  unirersality,  and  its  undeviating  truth,  stands 
that  enunciated  by  Newton  (commonly  called  the  la\o  of  ^rai»iVa//<wi),  that  m »t> 
ter  attracts  matter  with  a force  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Nowion 
showed  that,  by  this  law,  the  general  condition  of  things  on  the  surface  of  the 
Giirth  is  governed;  and  the  globe  Itself,  with  all  upon  it,  kept  together  as  a 
whole.  He  demonstrated  that  the  motions  of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  and  of 
the  satellites  about  the  planets,  wore  subject  to  it.  During  and  since  his  tinm, 
certain  variations  in  the  movements  of  the  planets,  which  were  called  irregnlari* 
ties,  and  might,  for  aught  that  was  then  known,  be  due  to  some  cause  other  thun 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  were  found  to  be  its  necessary  conswiucnccs.  Hy 
the  close  and  scrutinizing  attention  of  minds  the  most  persevering  and  carfful, 
it  was  ascertained  that  even  the  distant  stars  wore  rabject  to  this  law;  and, 
at  Ust,  to  place  as  it  were  the  seal  of  assurance  to  its  nerer-fiUIing  truth,  it  bc' 
come,  in  the  minds  of  Leverrier  and  Addams  (184&),  the  foreteller  and  the  <Us> 
coverer  of  an  orb  rolling  in  the  depths  of  space,  so  large  as  to  equal  nearly  sixty 
earths,  yet  so  fur  away  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  What  truth, 
beyond  that  of  revelation,  can  have  an  ossnrance  stronger  than  this ! 

Yet  this  law  is  often  cost  aside  as  of  no  value  or  authority,  be«inse  of  the  nn* 
conscious  ignorance  amidst  which  we  dwell.  You  hear  at  the  present  day,  that 
some  |)cr8on8  can  place  their  fingers  on  a table,  and  then  elevating  their  hands, 
the  table  will  rise  up  and  follow  them;  that  the  piece  of  furniture,  though 
heavy,  will  ascend,  and  that  their  hands  bear  no  weight,  or  arc  not  drawn  down 
to  the  wood ; you  do  not  hear  of  this  as  a conjuring  manmnvre,  to  be  shown  for 
your  amusement,  bat  are  expected  seriously  to  believe  it ; and  arc  told  that  it  is 
an  important  fact,  a great  discovery  amongst  tl^  truths  of  nature.  Your  neigh* 
bor,  a wolt-mcaning,  conscientious  person,  believes  it;  and  the  assertion  finds 
acceptance  in  every  rank  of  society,  and  amongst  classes  which  are  esteemed  to 
be  educated.  Now,  what  can  this  imply  but  that  society,  speaking  gonerally,  is 
not  only  ignorant  as  respects  education  of  the  judgment,  bnt  is  also  ignorant  of 
its  ignorance.  The  parties  who  are  thus  persuaded,  and  these  who  are  inclined 
to  think  and  to  hope  that  they  are  right,  throw  up  Newton’s  law  at  once,  and 
that  in  a case  which  of  all  others  is  fitted  to  be  tested  by  it ; or  if  the  law  be  er- 
roneous, to  test  the  law. 

Why  should  not  one  who  can  thus  lift  a table,  proceed  to  verify  and  simplify 
his  &ct,  and  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  law  of  Newton  1 Why  should  he 
not  take  the  top  of  his  table  (it  may  be  a small  one),  and  placing  it  in  a balance, 
or  on  a lever,  proceed  to  ascertain  how  much  weight  he  can  raise  by  the  draught 
of  his  fingers  npwards ; and  of  this  weight,  so  ascertained,  how  mnch  is  unrep. 
resented  by  any  pull  upon  the  fingers  downward  ? He  w'ill  then  be  able  to  inves- 
tigate the  further  question,  whether  electricity,  or  any  new  force  of  matter,  is 
made  manifest  in  his  operations ; or  whether,  action  and  reaction  being*unoqual, 
he  has  at  his  command  the  source  of  a perpetual  motion.  Such  a man,  fur^ 
nished  with  a nicely  constructed  carriage  on  a railway,  ought  to  traved  by  the 
mere  draught  of  his  own  fingers.  A far  less  prize  than  this  would  gain  him  the 
attention  of  the  whole  scientific  and  commercial  world ; and  he  may  rest  assured, 
that  if  he  can  make  the  most  delicate  balance  incline  or  decline  by  attraction, 
though  it  be  only  with  the  force  of  an  ounce,  or  even  a grain,  he  will  not  £aU  to 
gain  uni\*ersal  respect  and  most  honorable  reward. 
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When  we  think  of  the  laws  of  nature  (which  b/  eontinacd  obserration  hare 
become  known  to  ns),  as  the  proper  tests  to  which  any  new  fact  or  our  theoret- 
ical representation  of  it  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  subjected,  let  us  conttmiplatc 
their  assured  and  large  character.  Let  ns  go  out  into  the  field  and  look  at  tho 
heavens  with  their  solar,  starry,  and  planetary  glories ; the  sky  with  its  clouds ; 
the  waters  descending  from  above  or  wandering  at  our  feet;  the  animals,  tho 
trees,  the  plants;  and  consider  tho  permanency  of  their  actions  and  conditions 
nndt'r  the  government  pf  these  laws.  The  must  delicate  flower,  the  tendenst 
insect,  continues  in  its  species  through  countless  years,  always  varying,  yet 
ever  ilie  same. 

I do  not  object  to  table-moving,  for  itself;  for  lK*ing  once  slated  it  iK-comes  a 
fit,  though  a very  un]>romising  subject  for  ex|»crimcnt ; but  I am  opposed  to  the 
unwillingness  of  its  advocates  to  investigate ; their  boldness  to  a.‘^scrt ; the  ere* 
duiity  of  the  lookers-on ; their  desire  that  the  rcst?r\'erl  and  cautious  ohjt^tor 
should  be  in  error;  ami  I wish,  by  calling  attention  to  these  things,  to  make  tile 
general  want  of  mental  discipline  and  e<lucation  manifest. 

Ed\ttQti<m  of  the  Judgment  in  the  Studg  of  Mature* 

1 am  persnadt'd  that  all  persons  may  find  in  natural  things  an  admirable 
school  for  self-instruction,  and  a Held  for  tho  noct'ssnry  mental  exercise ; that 
they  may  easily  apply  their  habits  of  thought,  thus  formed,  to  a social  use;  and 
that  they  ought  to  do  this,  ns  a duty  to  themselves  and  their  generation. 

Let  mo  first  try  to  illustrate  the  former  part  of  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time 
state  what  1 think  a man  may  and  ought  to  do  for  himself. 

The  self-ethtaition  to  which  he  should  be  stimulated  by  tho  desire  to  improve 
his  judgment,  requires  no  blind  dc{>endencc  ujH>n  the  dogmas  of  others,  hut  is 
commended  to  him  by  the  suggestions  and  dictates  of  his  own  Oo’iimon  sense. 
The  first  |Mrt  of  it  is  founded  in  mental  discipline:  happily  it  nt^uin^s  no  un- 
pleasant avowals;  R]q>eamnces  are  preserved,  and  vanity  remains  unhurt;  but 
it  is  m*cc.ssary  that  a man  examnt  himself,  and  thut  not  carelessly.  On  the  c<m- 
trary,  as  he  a<lvnn(*es,  he  shouhl  I)ceomo  more  and  more  strict,  till  la.'  ultimately 
prove  a s!iar[>er  critic  to  himsidf  than  any  one  else  can  be;  and  he  ought  to  in* 
U'nd  this,  for,  so  far  us  he  consciously  falls  sliort  of  it,  he  acknowlcdgi«  tluit  others 
may  have  rc.ason  on  their  side  when  they  criticise  him.  A first  result  of  this 
habit  mind  will  bi^  an  intcnial  conviction  of  ignorance  in  many  thing*  retpeciing 
which  hts  rtfigldtor*  are.  taught,  and,  that  his  o[iinions  and  coiiciusious  on  such 
matters  ought  to  h.*  advan(*cd  with  n*semitiou.  A mind  so  disciplinetl  will  be 
Of*t  n to  comclion  u/xmi  good  ground*  in  all  Oung*,  even  in  those  it  is  be;>l  acquainted 
with;  and  should  familiarize  itself  with  tho  idutof  such  being  the  case;  for 
though  it  sc*es  no  nMson  to  suppose  itsi'lf  in  error,  yet  tlie  |H>ssibility  exists. 
The  min«l  is  not  cnftvbled  by  this  internal  admission,  hut  strcngthcmHl ; for,  if  it 
cannot  distinguish  proj>ortionalely  betw'een  the  prolMihle  right  and  wrong  of  things 
known  im|>erfectly,  it  will  tend  either  to  be  rash  or  Co  hesitate;  while  that 
which  admits  the  due  amount  of  prol>ahility  is  likely  to  be  justified  lu  the  end. 
It  is  right  that  we  should  stand  by  and  act  on  our  principles;  but  not  right  to 
hold  them  in  ol»stinnte  blindness,  or  retain  them  when  provtxl  to  be  erroneous. 
1 rctm'ml>cr  the  time  wl)cn  1 Ix^lievcd  a spark  was  )>ro<!uccd  l»ctw*ecn  voltaic 
metals  as  they  approaehed  to  contact  ("and  the  reasons  why  it  might  be  possible 
yet  remain) ; hut  others  doubted  tho  fact  and  denied  tho  proofs,  and  on  re-exam, 
ination  1 found  reason  to  admit  their  corrections  were  well  founded.  Years 
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ago  I believed  that  electrolytes  could  coadoct  electricity  by  a conduction  proper; 
that  has  also  been  denied  by  many  through  long  time : though  I believed  myself 
right,  yet  circumstances  liavc  induced  me  to  pay  that  respeCt  to  criticism  as  to 
reinvestigate  the  subjL<c(,  and  I have  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  nature  con- 
firms my  original  conclusions. 

Among  those  points  of  sclf-odueation  which  take  up  the  form  of  mental 
cTs there  is  one  of  great  imjiortance,  and,  moreover,  difficult  to  deal  with, 
IjOcuusc  it  involves  an  internal  conflict,  and  equally  touches  our  vanity  and  our 
ease.  It  eonsists  in  the  tendency  to  dtcefve  ourttJt'ts  regar<ling  all  we  wUh  for, 
and  the  necessity  of  rfsistance  to  thete  desirts.  It  is  iidpossible  for  any  one  who 
has  not  been  constrained,  by  the  course  of  his  occupation  and  thoughts,  to  a 
habit  of  continual  sclfcorrection,  to  be  aware  of  the  amount  of  error  in  relation 
to  judgment  arising  from  this  tendency.  The  force  of  the  temptation  which 
urg«i  us  to  seek  for  such  evidence  and  ap]>eanincc.<4  a»  arc  in  favor  of  our  desires, 
and  to  disrcganl  those  which  up|)OSC  them,  is  wonderfully  great.  In  this  respect 
we  are  all,  more  or  less,  active  promoters  of  error.  In  place  of  practising 
wholesome  self-abnegation,  we  ever  make  the‘wish  the  father  to  the  thought : we 
receive  as  friendly  that  which  agrees  with,  we  resist  with  dislike  that  which 
opposes  us ; whereas  the  very  reverse  Is  required  by  every  dictate  of  common 
sense.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a case  where  the  proof  being  easy,  the 
rejection  of  it  under  the  temptation  is  the  more  striking.  In  old  times,  a ring 
or  a button  would  be  tietl  by  a boy  to  one  end  of  a long  piece  of  thread,  which 
he  would  then  hold  at  the  other  end,  letting  the  button  hang  within  a glass,  or 
over  a piece  of  slate-pcneil,  or  sealing-wax,  or  a nail ; he  would  wait  and  observe 
whether  the  button  swung,  and  whether  in  swinging  it  tap{>cd  the  glass  os  many 
times  as  the  clock  stnick  last,  or  movi'd  along  or  across  the  slatc-i>encil,  or  in  a 
circle  or  oval.  In  Intc  times,  parties  in  all  ranks  of  life  have  renewed  and  ro- 
peated  the  lx>y’s  cx|>crimcnt.  They  have  sought  to  ascertain  a very  simple  fact— 
namely,  \vhether  the  effect  was  as  rciwried  ; but  how  many  were  unable  to  do 
this?  They  were  sure  they  could  keep  their  hands  immovable, — were  sure  they 
could  do  so  whilst  watching  the  result, — were  sure  that  accordance  of  swing  with 
an  expceletl  direction  w.as  not  the  result  of  their  desires  or  involuntary  mo- 
tions. How  easily  all  these  points  could  lie  put  to  the  proof  by  not  holdng  at  the 
objects^  yet  how  difficult  fur  the  experimenter  to  deny  himself  tliat  privilege.  I 
have  mrdy  found  one  who  wctul<l  freely  permit  the  substance  experimented  with 
to  1)C  screened  from  his  sight,  and  then  its  position  changed. 

The  inclination  we  exhibit  in  respect  of  any  report  or  opinion  that  harmonizes 
with  our  )ireconccivcd  notions,  can  only  be  compared  in  Ut^rec  with  the  incre- 
cfu/iVy  we  entertain  tow.ards  everything  that  op{>oscs  them;  and  those  opposite 
and  apparently  incnmpsitiblc,  or  at  least  inconsistent,  conditions  are  accepted 
simultaneously  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  At  one  moment  a departure 
from  the  laws  of  nature  Is  admitted  without  the  pretence  of  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  proof ; and  at  the  next,  the  whole  force  of  these  laws,  acting  uodevi- 
atingly  through  all  time,  is  denied,  because  the  testimony  they  give  is  disliked. 

• It  is  my  Arm  [)orsu:ision,  that  no  man  can  examine  himself  in  the  most  com- 
mon things,  having  any  reference  to  Inm  personally,  or  to  any  person,  thought, 
or  matter  related  to  him,  without  being  soon  made  aware  of  the  temptation  and 
the  difficulty  of  opposing  it.  I could  give  you  many  illustration.s  personal  to 
myself,  about  atmospheric  magnetism,  lines  of  force,  attraction,  repulsion,  unity 
of  power,  nature  of  matter,  Sx.;  or  in  things  more  general  to  our  common 
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nature,  about  likes  and  dislikes,  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears ; but  it  would  be  un- 
suitable and  also  unnecessary,  for  each  must  be  conscious  of  a large  field  su£y 
uncultivated  in  this  respect.  I will  simply  express  my  strong  belief,  that  that 
point  of  selfedueation  whieh  consists  in  teaching  the  mind  to  resist  its  desires 
und  inclinations,  until  they  arc  proved  to  be  right,  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
not  only  in  things  of  natural  philosophy,  but  in  every  department  of  daily  life. 

One  exercise  of  the  piind  which  largely  influences  the  power  and  character  of 
the  judgment,  is  the  habit  of  forming  citar  and prtetse  ideoM.  If,  after  consider- 
ing a subject  in  our  ordinary  manner,  we  return  upon  it  with  the  special  purpose 
of  noticing  the  condition,  of  onr  thoughts,  we  shall  be  astonished  to  find  how 
little  precise  they  remain.  On  recalling  the  phenomena  relating  to  a matter  of 
fact,  the  circumstances  modifying  them,  the  kind  and  amount  of  action  pre- 
sented, the  real  or  probable  result,  wo  shall  find  that  the  first  impressions  are 
seatccly  fit  for  the  foundation  of  a judgment,  and  that  the  second  thoughts  will 
be  last.  For  the  acquirement  of  a good  condition  of  mind  in  this  respect,  the 
thoughts  should  be  trained  to  a habit  of  clear  and  precise  formation,  so  that 
riviil  und  distinct  impressions  of  the  matter  in  hand,  its  circumstances  and  con- 
sequences, may  remain. 

I am  persuaded  that  natural  things  offer  on  admirable  school  for  self-instme- 
tbn,  a most  varied  field  for  the  necessary  mental  practice,  and  that  those  who 
exerci.se  themselves  thendn  may  easily  apply  the  habits  of  thought  thus  formed 
to  a social  use.  As  a first  step  in  such  practice,  clear  ideas  should  be  obtained 
of  what  is  ]K>s.siblc  ami  what  is  impossible.  Thus,  it  is  impossible  to  mote 
force.  We  may  employ  it ; we  may  evoke  it  in  one  form  by  iu  consumption  in 
another ; we  may  hide  it  for  a period ; but  we  can  neither  create  nor  dettray 
it.  We  may  cast  it  away ; hut  where  we  dismiss  it,  there  it  will  do  its  work. 
If,  therefore,  we  desire  to  consider  a proposition  respecting  the  employment  or 
evolution  of  [wwer,  let  us  carry  our  judgment,  educated  on  this  point,  with  ns. 
If  file  proposal  include  the  double  use  of  a force  with  only  one  excitement,  it 
imjdies  a creation  of  power,  and  that  cannot  hr.  If  we  could  by  the  fingers  draw 
a heavy  piece  of  wood  or  stone  upward  without  effort,  and  then,  letting  it  sink, 
could  produce  by  its  gravity  an  effort  equal  to  its  weight,  that  would  be  a crea- 
tion of  jKJwer,  and  cannot  be. 

So  again  we  cannot  annihilate  matter,  nor  can  we  create  it.  But  if  we  arc  sat- 
isfiid  to  rest  upon  that  dogma,  what  are  we  to  think  of  table-lifting  1 If  wo 
could  make  the  table  to  cease  from  aeting  by  the  gravity  upon  the  earth  beneath 
it,  or  by  reaction  upon  the  hand  supposed  to  draw  it  upwards,  we  ihould  annihi- 
late it,  in  respect  of  that  very  property  which  characterises  it  as  matter. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  are  very  important  aids  to  the  judgment ; and 
when  a statement  is  mode  claiming  our  as,scot,  wo  should  endeavor  to  reduce 
it  to  some  consequence  which  can  be  immediately  compared  with,  and  tried  by, 
these  or  like  compact  and  never  failing  truths.  If  incompatibility  appears,  then 
we  have  reason  to  suspend  our  conclusion,  however  attractive  to  the  imagination 
the  proposition  may  be,  and  pursue  the  inquiry  further,  until  accordance  is  ob- 
tained ; it  must  be  a most  uneducated  and  presumptuous  mind  that  can  at  once 
consent  to  cast  off  the  tried  truth  and  accept  in  its  place  the  mere  loud  assertion. 
We  should  endeavor  to  separate  tlic  points  before  us,  and  concentrate  each,  so  as 
to  evolve  a dear  type  idea  of  the  ruling  fact  and  its  consequences ; looking  at  the 
matter  on  every  side,  with  the  great  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  constituent 
reality,  and  recognizing  it  under  every  variety  of  aspect. 
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In  like  manner  we  ehould  accustom  ourselves  to  deer  and  definite  language, 
especially  in  physical  matters,  gi>*ing  to  a word  its  true  and  full,  but  measured 
meaning,  that  we  may  bo  able  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  oth- 
ers. Two  persons  cannot  mutually  impart  tbclr  knowledge,  or  compare  and 
rectify  their  conclusi;>ns,  unless  both  attend  to  the  tme  intent  and  force  of  lan- 
guage. If  by  such  words  as  attraction,  electricity,  polarity,  or  atom,  they  imply 
different  things,  they  may  discuss  tacts,  deny  results,  and  doubt  consequences 
fi>r  an  indefinite  time  without  any  advantageous  progress.  I hold  it  as  a great 
point  in  self-cducation  that  the  student  should  be  coniinoally  engaged  in  forming 
exact  ideas,  and  in  expressing  them  clearly  by  language.  Such  prscticc  insensi- 
bly opposes  any  tendency  to  exaggeration  or  mistake,  and  increases  the  sense 
and  love  of  truth  in  every  part  of  life. 

1 should  be  sorry,  howe^’cr,  if  what  I have  said  were  understood  as  mean- 
ing that  education  for  the  improvement  and  strengthening  of  the  judgment  is  to 
be  altogether  repressive  of  the  imagination,  or  confine  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
to  processes  of  a mathematical  or  in^hanical  character.  1 l«lieve  that,  in  tbo 
pursnit  of  physical  science,  the  imagination  should  be  taught  to  present  the  sub- 
ject investigated  in  all  possible,  and  even  in  impossible  views;  to  search  for 
analogies  of  likeness  and  (if  I may  say  so)  of  opposition — inverse  or  contracted 
analogies ; to  present  the  fundamental  idea  in  every  form,  proportion,  and  condi- 
tion; to  clothe  it  with  suppositions  and  probabilities,  that  all  cases  may  pass 
in  review,  and  be  touched,  if  needful,  by  tbo  Ithuriol  spear  of  experiment  But 
all  this  must  be  under  government,  and  the  result  must  not  be  given  to  society 
until  the  judgment,  educated  by  the  process  itself,  has  been  exercised  upon  it. 

When  the  different  data  required  are  in  our  possession,  and  we  have  succeeded 
in  forming  a clear  idea  of  each,  the  mind  should  be  iostmeted  to  balance  them 
one  against  another,  and  not  suffered  carelessly  to  hasten  to  a conclusion.  This 
reserve  is  most  essential ; and  it  is  especially  needful  that  the  reasons  which  are 
adverse  to  our  expectations  or  our  desires  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

As  a result  of  this  wholesome  mental  condition,  we  should  be  able  to  form  a 
proportionate  judgment.  The  mind  naturally  desires  to  settle  upon  one  thing  or 
another;  to  rest  upon  an  affirmative  or  a negative;  and  that  with  a degree  of 
absolutism  which  is  irrational  and  improper.  In  drawing  a conclusion  it  is  very 
difficult,  bat  not  the  less  necessary,  to  make  it  proportionate  to  the  evidence ; ex- 
cept where  certainty  exists  (a  case  of  rare  occnirence),  we  should  consider  oar 
decisions  probable  only.  The  probability  may  appear  very  great,  so  that  in 
affairs  of  the  world  we  often  accept  such  as  certainty,  and  trust  our  welfare  or 
onr  lives  upon  it.  Still,  only  an  nncducated  mind  will  confound  probability 
with  certainty,  especially  when  it  encounters  a contrary  conclusion  drawn  by 
another  from  like  data.  Occasionally  and  frequently  the  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment ought  to  end  in  absolute  resenxUion,  It  may  be  very  distasteful,  and,  great 
fatigue,  to  suspend  a conclnsion,  bat  as  wo  are  not  infallible,  so  we  ought  to  be 
cautious ; we  shall  eventually  find  onr  advantage,  for  the  man  who  rests  in  his 
position  is  not  so  far  from  right  as  he  who,  proceeding  in  a wrong  direction,  is 
over  increasing  his  distance. 

The  edneation  which  I advocate  will  require  patience  nuf  labor  of  thought  in 
every  exercise  tending  to  improve  the  judgment.  It  matters  not  on  what  subject 
a person’s  mind  is- occupied,  be  should  engage  in  it  with  the  conviction  that  it 
will  require  mental  labor.  A powerful  mind  will  be  able  to  draw  a conclusion 
more  readily  and  more  correctly  than  one  of  moderate  character,  but  both  will 
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■nrpaM  thcmfelrcs  if  tiiej  malce  mn  eAmeit,  earefal  inTestigttion,  instead  of  a 
carcleas  or  prejudiced  one ; and  education  for  this  purpoee  is  the  more  nocesaary 
for  the  latter,  because  the  man  of  less  ability  may,  through  it,  raise  his  rank  and 
amend  his  position. 

This  education  has  for  its  first  and  its  last  step  humility.  It  can  commence 
only  because  of  a conviction  of  deficiency  ; and  if  we  are  not  disheartened  under 
tho  growing  revelations  which  it  will  make,  that  conviction  will  become  stronger 
unto  the  end.  But  the  humility  will  be  founded,  not  on  comparison  of  ours<*Ivca 
with  the  imperiect  standards  around  us,  but  on  the  increase  of  that  inicmal 
knowledge  which  alone  can  make  us  aware  of  our  internal  wants.  The  first 
step  in  correction  is  to  learn  our  deik’iencies,  and  having  learned  them,  the  next 
step  is  almost  complete:  for  no  man  who  has  discovered  that  his  judgment  is 
hasty,  or  illogical,  or  Imperfect,  would  go  on  with  the  some  degree  of  haste,  or 
irmtionnlity,  or  presumption,  ns  before.  • • 

1 know  that  1 fail  frequently  in  that  very  eKercise  of  judgment  to  which  1 call 
others,  and  have  abutidant  reason  to  believe  that  ranch  more  frequentiv  1 stand 
manifest  to  those  orouud  me,  as  one  who  errs,  without  being  corrected  by  know- 
ingiu 


In  his  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  Prof.  Far^ 
aday  expressetl  very  decided  opinions  on  several  of  tlie  mooted 
questions  of  tho  school  curriculum. 

KEGLKCT  OP  PtlTSICAL  8C1EMCB8  AXD  KATCBAL  HIBTORr. 

That  the  natural  knowledge  which  has  hecn  given  to  the  world  during  tho 
)a«t  fifty  years  should  remain  untouched,  is  to  me  a matter  so  strange  that  I find 
it  diffii-ult  to  understand  it.  This  knowledge  is  required  by  men  of  ordinary 
intciligcni'c  in  our  lighthouse  arrangements,  and  yet  wc  do  not  find  it  here,  al- 
though w hen  wc  go  over  to  France  wc  find  it  in  the  class  of  men  doing  the  same 
duty  there — men  who  can  give  a reason,  supply  a correction,  and  set  for  them- 
selves, if  they  SCO  action  is  wanted.  In  just  such  service  here  we  are  obliged 
to  displace  ruou  nfler  man  because  they  (x>uld  not  attend  to  the  electric  light 
int**Iligcntly.  Tho  French  w'orkman  was  not  superior  in  natural  intelligence, 
but  the  English  keeper  had  not  been  in  the  way  ol'hnving  that  instruction.  My 
experience  and  obscn*ations  among  witnesses  in  courts  of  law,  and  among  men 
of  even  good  school  education,  have  satisfied  mo  of  tho  too  general  want  of  judg- 
ment as  well  as  of  actual  ignorance  of  natural  things — little  or  no  power  to 
give,  a reason  why  for  what  they  say  or  do. 

The  scicncc-s,  of  which  I notice  a great  and  general  ignorance  even  among  our 
best  public  school  educated  men — that  of  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water — touch  us 
at  all  points,  every  dav,  every  hour,  every  where— they  make  up  life.  And  it 
is  difilcult  to  make  such  adult  minds  comprehend  simple  explanations,  which  if 
odn!Ssc<l  to  young  people  in  school  or  in  the  shop,  will  be  both  intelligible,  inter- 
esting, and  prufiluble.  I never  yet  found  a boy  so  young  as  not  to  be  able  to 
understand  oy  simple  explanation  and  to  enjoy  the  point  of  an  experiment.  I 
find  the  grown  up  minds  coming  bock  to  me  with  the  same  questions  over  and 
over  again.  They  are  not  prepared  to  receive  these  notions.  They  need  the 
A B c of  the  subject.^. 

I could  teach  a little  hoy  of  eleven  years  old,  of  onlinary  intelligence,  all 
those  things  in  fn^hanics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  optics,  which  are  neoally 
taught  at  a mucfi  later  |>enod.  Tbttie  subjects,  and  chemistry  and  botany, 
should  receive  attention  in  apposite  wars  and  times  at  school. 

In  matters  of  natural  science,  and  afl  the  uses  and  applications  of  the  same, 
I should  turn  to  a man  untauglit  in  other  respects,  but  acquainted  with  thc^e  sub- 
jects, rather  than  to  a classical  scliolar,  to  nnd  that  mode  or  habit  of  mind  to 
enable  him  to  judge  aptly  in  this  department. 
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XATHBSCAT1C8  IN  PUBXJC  BCBOOL  EDUCATION. 

Sir  J.  F.  W.  HERdCHEL,  who  was  knighted  hj  Queen  Victoria  in 
1838,  as  the  best  representative  of  the  science  of  her  kingdom  at 
the  time  of  her  inauguration,  thus  speaks  of  Mathematics  in  the 
school  curriculum : 

Eej^arding  as  a public  school anr  considerable  permanent  odocational 
establishment  in  which  a large  number  of  months  go  through  a fixed  and  nnifurm 
course  of  school  instruction,  from  the  earliest  age  at  which  boys  are  usually  sent 
to  schools  to  that  in  which  they  citherenM*r  the  imiversities  or  pass  in  some  other 
mode  into  manly  life,  and  in  which  it  is  understood  that  the  education  is  what 
is  called  a liberal  one,  with  no  special  professional  bias  or  other  avowed  object 
than  to  form  a youth  for  general  life  and  civilized  society,  I should  consider  any 
system  radically  faulty  which  should  confine  itself  to  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages,  and  to  so  much  of  Greek  and  Roman  History  as  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  classical  authors,  as  its  main  and  ])rimary  feature,  and  should  admit, 
and  that  reluctantly,  a mere  minimum  of  extra  classical  teaching.  Such  a sya- 
tern  must  neccmarily,  1 conceive,  suffer  to  languish  and  become  stunted  and 
dwarfed  fur  want  of  timely  exercise,  the  reasoning  faculty,  m those  years,  be- 
tween fourteen  and  twenty,  when  the  mind  has  become  capable  of  consecutive 
thought  and  of  following  out  a train  of  logical  argument  to  a legitimate  con- 
clusion. In  those  years  it  is  quite  as  important  that  youths  should  have  placed 
in  their  hands  and  be  obliged  to  study  books  which  may  best  initiate  them  in 
this  domain  of  human  thought  as  in  that  of  classical  literature.  To  be  able  to 
express  ourselves  fluently  in  Latin  or  Greek  prose  or  verso,  to  have  attained  an 
ext«*n!«ive  familiarity  with  ancient  literature,  and  a perfect  knowledge  of  the 
niceties  of  its  grammar,  prosody,  and  idiom — all,  in  short,  which  is  includtd  in 
the  idea  of  classical  scholarship, — is  no  doubt  veiy*  desimbh*,  and  1 should  be 
one  of  the  lost  to  depreciate  it.  But  it  is  bought  too  dear  if  attained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  any  rcasonnI)lc  prospect  of  improving  the  general  intellectnal  char- 
acter by  acquiring  habits  of  concentrated*  thought,  by  familiarizing  the  mind 
with  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truth,  and  by  accustoming  It  to  the  attitudn 
of  investigation,  induction,  and  generalization,  while  it  U yet  plastic  and  im- 
pr^sible. 

It  is  these,  and  not  mere  utilitarian  considerations  as  to  the  more  favorable 
start  which  ])nrvions  mathematical  reading  may  afford  a young  man  on  entering 
a university,  or  the  advantage  in  life  which  a certain  amount  of  knowledge 
acqtiire<l  on  a variety  of  other  subjects  may  carry  with  it— or  even  as  to  the 
genenl  expectation  which  society  has  begun  taentertain  that  a young  man  call- 
ing himself  educated  shall  not  be  wholly  ignorant  of  at  least  the  elements  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science  (thongh  these  considerations  are  not  withont 
their  weight),  which  incline  me  to  advocate  the  accordance  of  a very  decided 
place  in  public  instruction  in  the  upper  forma  to  an  elementary  course  of  mathe- 
matics, carried  in  geometry  as  far  as  plane  and  spherical  trigonometiy,  .the  most 
ordinary  propositions  in  conic  sections,  and  the  doctrine  of  curves ; in  symbolic 
analysis  as  far  as  the  general  nature  of  equations  and  the  development  of  funo 
tions  in  infinite  scries,  and  including,  in  the  region  of  applied  mathematics,  ak 
least  the  primary  elements  of  statics  and  dynamics.  Such  a course  might,  1 
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think,  commence  with  the  aTerage  of  boji  about  their  14th  jear,  before  which, 
however,  1 should  expect  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple  and  compound, 
and  decimal  fractions  to  bare  been  insisted  on. 

1 know  that  it  is  a common  idea  that  classical  and  mathematical  proficiencj 
arc  incompatible  and  simply  fundamentally  didferent  constitutions  of  mind.  Hiis, 
however,  (except  as  regards  the  higher  degrees  of  proficiency  which  go  to  ren- 
der a man  distinguished,  either  as  a scholar  or  a mathematician,  and  the  propo- 
sition might  then  be  extended  to  every  other  form  of  excellence)  I disliclieve; 
if  anything  further  be  intended  by  such  an  assertion  than  that  tastes  differ,  and 
that  most  men  prefer  to  give  their  attention  to  subjects  which  fill  the  imagina- 
tion and  interest  the  feelings  rather  than  to  those  which  appeal  to  the  unim- 
passioned reason,  and  call  fora  prolonged  and  steady  exercise  of  the  thinking 
powers.  As  to  the  common  remark  that  a very  large  proportion  of  young  men 
entering  the  nniversitles  with  a high  degree  of  classical  training  evince  a re;  ug- 
nance  to  the  mathematical  studies  there  followed,  and  not  un frequently  rather 
ostentatiously  declare,  and  proceed  to  illustrate  in  practice,  their  inaptitude  for 
such  studies,  it  proves  nothing  but  that  the  one-sidedness  of  their  previous 
education  has  produced  its  natural  effect;  and  the  consequence  1 believe  to  be 
that  a great  mass  of  good  mental  power,  which  might  have  Uccme  available  to 
human  progress  if  duly  fostered  and  developed,  has  thus  hitherto  been  lot^t  to 
the  community.  All  that  1 intend,  however,  in  thus  protesting  against  this 
prevalent  notion,  is  to  deprecate  its  being  drawn  into  an  argument  for  not  insist- 
ing on  attendance  on  the  mathematical  classes  in  the  case  of  boys  who  really  do 
make  little  progress,  and  throwing  back  into  an  unmitigated  classical  routine. 
In  every  school  there  are  boys  of  all  degrees  of  capacity  and  industry,  and 
therefore  of  progress.  But  the  absence  of  these  qualities  is  never  admitted  as  a 
reason  for  their  being  excused  attendance  at  school  hours,  whatever  hv  the  lessons 
in  hand,  though  it  may,  and  must,  retard  their  advance  to  higher  classes. 
Besides  mathematical  and  physical  subjects  there  are  to  be  considered  the  modem 
laagoages,  history,  geography,  music,  drawing,  and  a variety  of  other  matters 
of  a similar  nature. 

Dr.  Whewell,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  and  Vice  President 
of  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge,  in  which  he  was  also  at  different 
times,  tutor,  professor  of  mineralogy,  moral  philosophy,  dec.,  in  a 
treatise  on  Liberal  Lducaium^  published  first  in  1835,  and  with  addi* 
lions  in  1850,  and  commended  to  the  Public  School  Commission  in 
1862,  has  the  following  remarks: 

Any  one  who  has  thought  at  all  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes  in  England,  must  be  aware  that  the  great  classical  schools 
exercise  a very  powerful  influence  npon  such  educations.  Tbo  flower  of  our  Eng 
lish  youth  spend  at  these  schools  the  years  during  which  the  greater  part  is 
acquired  of  all  that  youths  do  acquire  in  the  way  of  learning.  It  is  there  that 
thdr  mental  habits  in  a great  measure  receive  the  form  which  they  retain  in 
after  life.  The  tastes  there  generated,  the  estimates  of  differeflt  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge there  communicated  by  the  contagion  of  society,  are  not  easily  afterwards 
changed.  Even  if  at  the  univeni^  they  are  introduced  Co  new  subjects  of 
thought,  new  methods  of  study,  new  associates,  new  motives,  still  the  influence 
of  the  school  continues  to  be  extremely  powerful,  and  though  it  may  be  modified. 
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is  ncTor  obHtenitod  by  subsequent  agencies.  But  the  riews  which  hare  been  pre* 
scncetl  in  the  preceding  pages  show  ns  this  influence  operating  still  more  power- 
fully in  another  way.  If  the  scholars  who  come  from  the  great  schools  to  the 
university  are  not  in  a great  degree  afterwards  moulded  by  the  unirersity  sys- 
tem ; if  they  arc  not  engaged  upon  new  subjects  and  modes  of  study ; if  they 
obtain  university  honors,  and  college  cmolnmcnts,  merely  by  continuing  the 
pursuit  of  their  schoobboy  labors ; if,  having  done  this,  they  become  so  numer- 
ous in  the  governing  body  of  the  university  as  to  be  able  to  control  and  direct 
its  measures  ; if  they  exercise  this  power  so  as  to  perfect  the  next  generation  of 
school  boys  from  being  constrained  to  any  studies  except  those  of  the  schools ; 
then  the  university  is  no  longer  a place  of  higher  education,  supplying  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  schools,  balancing  their  partial  system,  liberalizing  their  neco»« 
sarily  narrow  plan,  converting  the  education  of  the  grammar  school  into  a 
university  education ; the  university  then  is  merely  an  appendage  to  the  great 
schools,  rewarding  their  best  scholars,  but  teadiing  them  nothing ; giving  prizes, 
but  giving  these  to  proflciency  acquired  at  school,  exercising  little  influence  to 
modify  or  correct,  but  much  to  confirm  the  impressions  made  by  the  mere  classi- 
cal education  of  boyhood. 

After  what  I have  already  said,  my  readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  agaiu 
saying  that  the  mathematics  ought  to  be  taught  at  school,  so  far  as  to  be  a prep- 
aration for  the  mathematics  which  are  to  be  studied  at  the  university ; nor  at 
my  adding  that  the  present  mathematical  teaching  at  several  of  our  groat 
schools  fails  of  satisfying  this  condition  with  regard  to  a great  number  of  their 
scholars,  many  of  them  very  well  instructed  in  the  classics.  Nor  shall  I here 
attempt  further  to  illustrate  these  propositions.  That  mathematics  is  a necee^ 
sary  portion  of  a liberal  education,  I hare  endeavored  to  show  in  this  first  part. 
But  mathematics  cannot  be  studied  to  any  purpose  at  the  university,  except  an 
effectual  banning  is  made  at  school.  This  is  true,  even  of  speeulativo  portions 
of  mathematics,  such  as  geometry,  in  which  the  main  point  is  to  bo  able  to  un« 
derstand  and  to  state  the  proofs  of  the  propositions  which  belong  to  the  science. 
It  is  still  more  true  of  practical  sciences,  such  as  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  practi- 
cal trigonometry,  in  which  the  learner  has  to  apply  rules  and  to  perfonn  opera- 
tions which  it  requires  considerable  time  and  application  to  learn  to  apply  and 
to  perform  correctly,  and  still  more,  to  perform  both  correctly  and  rapidly.  If 
this  is  not  learnt  during  the  period  of  boyhood,  at  least  with  regard  to  arithme- 
tic, it  is  never  learnt ; and  when  thta  is  the  case,  all  real  progress  in  matbematiet 
is  impossible.  Yet  bow  imperfectly  arithmetic  is  generally  learnt  at  our  great 
schools,  is  remarkable  to  the  extent  of  being  curious,  besides  being,  as  1 con- 
ceive itis,  a great  misfortune  to  the  boys.  Thesoosof  great  merchants,  bankers, 
and  fund-holders,  when  they  leave  school,  are  very  generally  incapable  of  calcu- 
lating the  discount  upon  a bill,  and  often  not  able  to  add  up  the  soma  of  an 
account  And  few  indeed  of  the  sons  of  our  great  landowners  can  calculate  the 
area  of  a field  of  irregular,  or  even  of  regular  form,  and  given  dimensions. 
This  appears  to  be  a lamentable  state  of  things  on  every  account ; in  its  first 
and  lowest  bearings,  because  such  ignorance  is  a great  impediment  in  the  practi- 
cal business  of  life ; in  the  next  place,  because  arithmetic  is  in  itself  a good  dis- 
cipline of  attention  and  application  of  mind,  and  when  pursued  into  its  applica- 
tions, an  admirable  exercise  of  clearness  of  bead  and  ingenuity ; in  the  next 
place,  because,  as  the  boys  of  the  middle  classes  at  commercial  schools  arc  com- 
monly taught  arithmetic  (and  generally  mensuration  also)  cffbcdvcly  and  well. 
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the  boys  from  the  great  schools  hare,  in  this  respect,  an  education  inferior  to 
that  which  prevails  in  a lower  stage  of  society ; and  in  the  next  place,  again, 
bccaose  the  want  of  arithmetic  makes  it  impomiblc  that  such  young  men  should 
receive  a good  education  at  the  uniTcrsity.  On  all  these  accounts,  it  appeant  to 
mo  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  that  arithmetic,  at  least,  should  bold  a fixed 
and  prominent  place  in  the  sretem  of  our  great  schools. 

Arithmetic,  and  when  that  has  been  raasterwi,  geometry,  mensuration,  algebra, 
and  trigonometry  in  succession,  should  form  a part  of  the  daily  basincss  of  every 
school  which  is  intcndcil  to  prepare  studenu  for  the  university.  I am  aware 
that  it  has  l>ccn  said  that  any  substantial  attention  to  such  subjects  interferes 
with  the  classical  teaching ; because  the  classes  of  toys  framed  according  to  their 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  wnll  differ  from  the  classes  according  to  their 
knowletlge  of  mathematics.  Of  course  this  is  a difficulty  ; but  one  which  should 
be  overcome.  It  has  hitherto  in  a great  measure  l)cca  overcome  in  the  univer* 
sity  and  in  our  colleges.  It  is  a difficulty  which,  if  we  yield  to  it,  and  allow  it 
to  deter  us  from  the  attempt  to  improve  our  education,  will  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  have  a lilicral  e<lucation ; betaosc  it  will  exclude  all  but  one  element. 
At  this  rate,  wo  shall  teach  our  boys  Greek  and  Latin,  and  not  teach  them  any* 
thing  else,  for  fear  it  should  interfere  with  Greek  and  Latin ; and  this,  during  the 
first  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  life,  when  they  might  learn  the  elements  of  all 
. human  knowledge  and  acquire  habits  which  would  lead  them  into  any  part  of 
literature  or  science,  according  to  their  intellectual  tendencies. 

Arithmetic  has  usually  been  a portion  of  education  on  somewhat  different 
grounds,  namely,  not  so  much  on  acconnt  of  its  being  an  example  of  reasoning, 
AS  on  account  of  its  practical  use  in  the  business  of  life.  To  know  and  to  be  able 
familiarly  to  apply  the  rules  of  arithmetic  is  requisite  on  innumerable  occasions 
of  private  and  public  business ; and  since  this  aldlity  can  never  be  so  easily  and 
eomplctcly  acquired  as  in  early  youth,  it  ought  to  be  a part  of  the  basincss  of  a 
boy  at  school.  For  the  like  reasons  mensuration  ooght  to  be  learnt  at  an  early 
period ; tliat  is,  the  rules  for  determining  the  magnitude  in  numbers  of  lines, 
sp.'iccs,  and  solids,  uudor  given  conditions ; a branch  of  kiiowlc<lge  which  differs 
( from  geometry  as  the  procticid  from  the  speculative,  and  which,  like  other  practi- 
cal h.'ibits,  may  be  most  easily  learnt  in  boyhood,  leaving  the  theoretical  aspect 
of  the  subject  for  the  busiuess  of  the  higher  education  which  comes  ot  a later 
period.  There  is  another  reason  for  making  arithnu’tic  a part  of  the  school 
learning  of  all  who  are  to  have  a liberal  education,  namely,  that  without  a very 
complete  familiarity  with  actual  arithmetical  processes,  none  of  the  branches  of 
algebra  can  be  at  all  understood.  Algebra  was,  at  first,  a generalization  and 
abstraction  of  arithmetic ; and  whatever  other  shape  it  may  take  by  successive 
steps  in  the  minds  of  mathematicians,  it  will  never  be  really  understood  by  thoso 
Students  who  do  not  go  tlirough  this  step.  And,  as  we  have  already  said,  there 
is,  in  a general  education,  little  or  notliing  gtuned  by  going  beyond  this.  The 
aucccssivc  gencraUzations  of  one  or  another  new  calculus  may  form  subjects  of 
progreasive  study  for  those  whose  education  is  completed,  hut  cannot  enter  into 
a general  education  without  destroying  the  proportion  of  its  parts. 

It  is  not  quite  so  necessary  that  geometry  shonld  bo  well  studied  at  school  as 
it  is  that  arithmetic  should  be  well  taught  there ; because  in  geometry  tlie  learner 
has  only  to  understand  and  to  remember,  whereas  in  arithmetic  he  has  to  work 
in  virtne  of  acquired  habit.  A student  at  the  university,  if  he  had  very  good 
mental  talents,  might  |>erhape  go  forward  and  acquire  a good  knowledge  of 
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mathematics,  ercn  if  he  had  hU  j^ooinetry  to  bejpa  after  his  arrival.  Still  it  is 
nut  verj  likely  that  he  would  do  so.  The  habits  of  mental  attention  ami  cohe- 
rence of  thought  should  be  cultivated  before  tho  ugc  of  eighteen,  or  they  will 
hardly  be  cultivated  to  much  purpose.  It  appears  to  be,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  quite  necessary  that  youths  who  are  to  come  to  the  university  should 
become  masters  of  some  considerable  portion  of  Euclid  Urforo  they  come.  In- 
deed tiil-4  appejini  to  be  the  uiore  necessary  now,  because,  so  far  as  I can  judge, 
boys  in  general  arc  mure  slow  in  understanding  any  portion  of  muthumatics 
than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  It  may  bo  that  1 am  mLsUiken,  but  so  it  ap- 
pears to  me ; and  1 do  nut  conceive  it  to  be  at  all  improbable  tlmt  n hmg  con- 
inuanco  of  mere  classical  learning,  of  the  kind  which  1 have  already  uiteinptcd 
to  characterize,  should  have  led  to  that  which  not  1 alone  think  likely  to  result 
from  such  on  education  ; namely,  an  incapacity  for  all  continuous  thought  and 
all  intellectual  .labor.  I do  nut  think  it  at  all  incredible  that  a long  course  of 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  imagination,  without  any  com'sj>ondiDg 
exerewe  of  the  reason,  may  have  emasculatetl  the  intellects  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, so  that  they  prove  feeble  in  comparison  with  their  fathers,  \^*hen  they  are 
called  to  any  tusk  requiring  continuous  and  systematic  thought. 

In  the  treatise  (Part  Land  II.), from  which  tho  foregoing  extracts 
are  taken.  Dr.  Whewell  muintnins  tlto  supremacy  of  mathematical 
study  in  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculty  over  tho  classics  or 
natural  science,  and  :is  a useful  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  far  superior 
to  logic  itself.  In  this  field  he  encountered  an  antagonist  at  least 
worthy  of  his  steel. 

Sin  WILLIAM  HAMILTON'. 

In  an  elaborate  es.«iay  in  the  hhlinburgU  Keview  for  January, 
1836,  Sir  William  Hamilton  examines  the  claims  set  forth  by  Dr. 
'Whewell,  uml  summons  a cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  soundness  of  hia 
own  views  in  contradiction  of  those  claims. 

How  op|K)Kitc  are  the  hahittidr.s  of  mind  which  the  slmly  of  the  Mathemat- 
ical and  tlkti  study  of  tlie  Phila^ophiad  sciences*  require  and  cultivate,  luu  at- 
tractetl  the  attention  of  oh^Tvers  from  the  most  ancient  times.  The  principle 
of  this  contrast  lies  in  their  different  objects,  in  their  different  ends,  and  in  tho 
different  modes  of  considering  their  obj«*cts  ; — differences  in  the  sciences  them- 
selves, which  culling  forth,  in  their  cultivators,  different  faculties,  or  the  same 
faculty  indifferent  w.ays  and  degrees,  determine  developments  of  thought  so  dis- 
similar, that  in  the  same  individual  a cajiacity  fur  the  one  class  of  sciences  has, 
n;>t  without  reason,  been  considered  as  detracting  from  his  qualiiic4ition  for  tho 
otlicr. 


•It  may  Iw  propw  h<*rr  to  wnurk  upon  tho  vmrue  unlviTsality  which  Iji  temui 

jihiloBoph^  and  phtloaophtcni  to  comoion  KnglUh ; an  tndcfloituil^  Itmited  Hperially  to  this  conn- 
try'.  MatbcoMtlc*  aiHl  PhyMm  tnoy  ht‘t«  be  called  phUoKophlcal  M*leDrm;  whrrcA^,  on  ths 
CoaUnent,  they  am  eacludi^  from  pblloaophy,  philaaophlcal  lieing  there  applied  cinphatlcaUy 
to  tbo.'«e  eciencee  which  am  Immediately  or  in^iaUdy  mental.  Hegel,  in  one  c4  hit  works, 
roeotions  that  in  looking  orer  what  in  England  am  pnblUbed  under  the  title  nf  **  l*hiloeopbl- 
cal  Transactions,^'  be  had  been  unable  to  find  any  phllonophy  at  all.  This  abusive  employmenfc 
of  the  words  b (kvored,  I believe,  principally, at  Cambridge:  for  if  Mathematics  ami  Physics 
are  not  philosophical,  then  that  university  must  confess  that  It  now  encourages  no  philosophy 
vrhaterer.  The  hbtory  of  thb  Insolar  pecuiUrlty  might  easily  be  traced. 
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As  to  their  In  the  fint  place : — The  Mathematical  sciences  ore  limited 

to  the  relotkons  of  quantity  alone,  or,  to  speak  more  oonrectly,  to  the  one  relation 
of  quantities  equality  and  inequality ; the  Philosophical  sciences,  on  the  con- 
trary, ore  astricted  to  none  of  the  categories,  are  coextensive  with  existence  and 
its  modes,  and  circumscribed  only  by  the  capacity  of  tho  human  intellect  itaelH 
In  the  second  place: — Mathematics  take  no  account  of  things,  but  arc  conversant 
solely  about  certain  images ; and  their  whole  science  is  contained  in  the  separa- 
tion, conjunction,  and  comparison  of  these.  Philosophy,  on  tho  other  hand,  is 
mainly  occupied  with  realities ; it  is  the  science  of  a real  existence,  not  merely 
of  an  imagined  existence. 

As  to  their  endi,  and  their  procedure  to  these  ends. — Truth  or  knowledge 
is,  indeed,  the  scope  of  both ; but  the  kind  of  knowledge  proposed  by  the  one  is 
very  different  from  those  proposed  by  tho  other. — In  Iklathcmatics,  the  whole 
principles  are  given ; in  Philosophy,  the  greater  number  arc  to  besought  out  and 
established.— >In  Mathematic.^,  the  given  principles  arc  both  material  and  formal, 
that  is,  they  afford  at  once  tho  conditions  of  the  construction  of  the  science,  and 
of  our  knowledge  of  that  construction  {principia  essendi  rt  copnotcendi).  In  Phi- 
losophy, the  given  principles  are  only  formal— only  the  logical  conditions  of  the 
abstract  possibility  of  knowledge.  In  Mathematics,  the  whole  science  is  virtually 
contained  in  its  data ; it  is  only  the  e\*o1ution  of  a potential  knowledge  into  an  ac- 
tual, and  its  procedure  is  thu.s  merely  explicative.  In  Philosophy,  the  science  is 
not  contained  in  data;  its  principles  are  merely  tho  rules  for  our  conduct  in  the 
quest,  in  the  proof,  in  the  arrangement  of  knowlcnlge;  it  is  a transition  from  ab- 
solute ignorance  to  science,  aud  its  procedure  is  therefore  ampliative.  In  Matli* 
ematic-s  we  always  depart  from  the  definition  ; in  Philosophy,  with  the  definition 
we  u.sually  end.— Mathematics  know  nothing  of  causes;  the  research  of  causes 
is  Fliilosophy  ; the  former  display  only  tho  that  (rS  jn) ; the  latter  mainly  inves- 
tigates the  trAy  (rS  Tho  truth  of  Mathematics  is  the  harmony  of  thought 

and  thought ; the  truth  of  Philosophy  is  the  harmony  of  thought  and  existence. 
Hence  tho  absurdity  of  all  applications  of  the  mathematical  method  to  phi- 
losophy. 

It  is,  however,  proximatcly  in  the  different  modes  of  considering  their  objects 
that  Mathematics  and  Philosophy  so  differently  ciUtivato  the  mind. 

In  the  Jint  place  Without  entering  on  tho  metaphysical  nature  of  Space 
and  Time,  as  the  basis  of  concrete  and  discrete  quantities,  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic,  it  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  Space  and  Time,  ns  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  tliought,  arc,  severally,  to  us  alwolutely  one ; and  each  of  their  modifica- 
tions, though  apprehendi*d  os  singular  in  the  act  of  consciousness,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  recognixed  ns  virtually,  and  in  effect,  universal.  Mathematical 
acicnct',  therefore,  whose  notions  (a.s  number,  figure,  motion)  arc  exclusively 
mollifications  of  these  fundamental  forms,  aepamtely  or  in  combination,  docs  not 
estnidish  their  universality  on  any  a postm'ori  process  of  abstraction  and  general- 
ization ; but  at  once  contemplates  the  general  in  the  individual.  The  universal 
notions  of  jjhilosophy,  on  the  contrary,  are,  with  a fi  w great  exceptions,  gener- 
alizations from  experience;  and  os  the  universal  constitutes  the  rule  under  w*hich 
the  pliilosopher  thinks  the  individual,  philosoj>hy  consequently,  the  reverse  of 
mathematics,  views  the  individual  in  the  general. 

In  the  second  place: — In  Mathematics,  quantity,  when  not  divorced  from  form, 
\i  it.«elf  really  presented  to  the  intellect  in  a image  of  phantasy,  or  in  a 

sensible  diagram;  and  the  quantities  which  can  not  thus  be  distinctly  construed 
imagination  and  sense,  arc,  ns  only  syntheses  of  unity,  repetitions  of  identity^ 
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adeqaatolf,  thoagh  conTondonAIf,  denoted  in  the  vicariotit  combination  of  a 
few  ftirople  symbols.  Thus  both  in  geometry,  by  on  ostcnsive  construction,  and 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  by  a symbolical,  the  intellect  is  reliered  of  all  effort 
in  the  support  and  presentation  of  its  objects;  and  is  thoefore  left  to  operate 
upon  these  in  all  the  ease  and  security  wjth  which  it  considers  the  concrete  real- 
ities of  nature.  Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  is  principally  occupied  with  those 
general  notions  which  are  thom^  by  the  intellect  but  ore  not  to  be  pictured  in 
the  imagination ; and  yet,  though  thus  destitute  of  the  light  and  dedoitude 
of  mathematical  representations,  philosophy  is  allowed  no  adequate  language  of 
its  own ; and  the  common  language,  in  its  vagueness  and  insafScicncy,  does  not 
afford  to  its  unimaginable  abstractions  that  guarantee  and  support,  which, 
though  less  wanted,  is  fnlly  obtained  by  its  rival  science,  in  the  absolute  equiva* 
knee  of  mathematical  thought  and  mathematical  expression. 

In  the  third  place Mathematics,  departing  from  certain  original  hypoth«»set 
and  these  hypotheses  exclnsively  determining  every  movement  of  their  proced* 
lire,  and  the  images  or  the  vicarious  symbols  about  which  they  are  conversant 
being  clear  and  simple,  the  dednetions  of  the  sdenoes  are  apodietic  or  demon- 
strative; that  is,  the  possibility  of  the  contrary  is,  at  every  step,  seen  to  be  ex- 
cluded in  the  very  comprehension  of  the  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Philos- 
ophy (with  the  exception  of  the  Theory  of  Logic),  and  in  our  reasonings  in 
general,  such  demoustrative  certainty  is  rarely  to  be  attained ; probable  certainty, 
that  is,  where  we  are  never  conidons  of  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary,  is  all 
that  can  be  compassed ; and  this  also,  not  being  internally  evolved  from  any 
fundamental  data,  must  be  sought  for,  collected,  and  applied  from  without. 

From  this  general  contest  it  will  easily  be  seen,  bow  u excessive  study  of 
matbemsticsl  sciences  not  Only  does  not  prepare,  but  absolutely  incapadutes 
the  mind,  for  those  intellectnal  energies  which  philosophy  and  life  require.  We 
arc  thus  disqualified  for  observation,  either  internal  or  external — for  abstraction 
and  generalization — and  for  common  reasoning ; nay  disposed  to  the  alternative 
of  blind  crednlity  or  of  irrational  skepticism.  * • • 

But  the  study  of  mathematical  demonstration  is  mainly  recommended  as  a 
practice  of  reasoning  in  general , and  it  is  precisely,  as  such  a practice,  that  its 
inntility  is  perhaps  the  greatest.  General  reasoning  is  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied on  contingent  matter;  if  mathematical  demonstration  therefore  supplies,  as 
is  contended,  the  best  exercise  of  practical  logic,  it  must  do  this  by  best  enabling 
us  to  counteract  the  besetting  tendencies  to  error,  and  to  overcome  the  principal 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  probable  reasonings.  Now,  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties of  such  reasoning  lie  wholly — 1,  in  iu  in  !u  vehicle — 3,  in  its 

objfct'maxtcr.  Of  these  severally. 

1.  A !<  to  the  Jbrm: — The  study  of  matbematica  educates  to  no  sagacity  in 
detecting  and  avoiding  the  fallacies  which  originste  in  the  thqpgbr  itself  of  the 
rea^jner.^Demonttration  is  only  demonstrmtkm,  if  the  necessity  of  tlie  one 
contrary  and  the  impoMilnlity  of  the  other  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  object- 
matter  iti^lf,  absolutely  clear  to  conscioasness  at  every  step  of  its  deductiofL 
Mathematical  reasoning,  therefrjre,  as  demonstrative,  allows  no  room  for  any 
sophistry  of  thought;  the  necessity  of  iu  matter  necessitates  the  correctosM 
of  iu  form,  and,  consequently,  it  cannot  forewarn  and  arm  the  stadoit  against 
this  formidable  principle  of  error.  • a • 

2.  In  r<^rd  to  the  vehicU: — Mathematical  language,  precise  and  adequate, 
nay,  sbf^>latelr  convertible  wHh  mathrmariral  thought,  can  a^wd  us  no  example 
of  tboac  fallacies  which  so  easQy  arise  from  the  ambiguities  of  ordinary  kaguage- 
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its  Study  can  not,  therttfore,  it  is  evident^  supply  cts  with  any  of  obriating 

those  illusions  from  which  it  is  itself  exempt.  The  contrast  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  in  this  respect,  is  an  interesting  object  of  speculation ; but,  os  imita- 
tion is  impossible,  one  of  no  practical  result. 

3.  1 nrespcct  of  the  matter : — Mathen^atics  afford  n^  no  assistance,  either  in 
conquering  the  difficulties,  or  in  avoiding  the  dangers  which  we  encounter  in  the 
great  field  of  probabilities  wherein  we  live  and  move. 

As  to  the  S^cuities  .‘—Mathematical  demonstration  is  solely  occupied  in  de* 
docing  conclusions;  probable  reasoning,  principally  concerned  in  looking  out 
for  promises. — All  mathematical  reasoning  flows  from,  and— culmitting  no  tribu- 
tary streams— can  be  traced  back  to  its  original  source : principle  and  conclusion 
are  convertible.  The  most  eccentric  deduction  of  the  science  is  only  the  Inst 
ring  in  a long  chain  of  reasoning,  which  descends,  with  adamantine  necessity, 
link  by  link,  in  one  simple  scries,  from  its  original  dependence. — In  contingent 
matter,  on  the  contrary,  the  reasoning  is  comparatively  short ; and  as  l)ic  con- 
clusion can  seldom  be  securely  established  on  a single  antecedent,  it  is  neccssar\*, 
in  order  to  realize  the  ndoqnate  amount  of  evidence,  to  accumulate  prolmhilltits 
by  multiplying  the  media  of  inference ; and  thus  to  make  the  same  concIu>-iun, 
as  it  were,  the  apex  of  many  convergent  arguments.  In  general  reaHining, 
therefore,  the  capacities  mainly  requisite,  and  mainly  cultivatc<l,  ore  the  prompt 
acuteness  which  discovers  w*hat  materials  are  wanted  for  our  premises,  and 
the  activity,  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  research  able  competently  to  sup]dy 
them. — In  demonstration,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  capacity  cultivated  is  that 
patient  habit  of  suspending  all  intrusive  thought,  and  of  continuing  an  atteo' 
tion  to  the  unvaried  evolution  of  that  perspicuous  evidence  which  it  po«v«ively 
recognises,  but  does  not  actively  discover.  Of  Observation,  Experiment,  In- 
duction, Analogy,  the  mathematician  knows  nothing.  What  Mr.  Whcwell, 
therefore,  alleges  in  praise  of  demonstration—**  that  the  mixture  of  various 
grounds  of  conviction,  which  is  so  common  in  other  men's  minds,  is  rigorously 
excluded  from  the  mathematical  student's, is  precisely  what  mainly  contributes 
to  render  it  useless  as  an  exercise  of  reasoning.  In  the  practical  bnsinc.ss  of  life 
the  geometer  is  proverbially  but  a child : and  for  the  theory  of  science  ' — the 
subtlety  of  mind,  the  multiformity  of  matter,  lie  far  Iwyond  calculus  and  demon- 
stration ; mathematics  are  not  the  net  in  which  Psyche  may  bo  caught,  nor  the 
chain  by  which  Pnteue  can  be  fettered. 

As  to  the  <ht*ger$: — How  impoitant  soever  may  be  the  study  of  geneml  logic, 
in  providing  us  against  the  fallacies  which  originate  both  in  the  form  and  in  the 
vehicle  of  reasoning,*the  error  of  our  conclusions  is,  in  practice,  for  less  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  any  vice  in  our  logical  inference  from  premises,  tluin  by 
the  sin  of  a rash  assumption  of  premises  materially  false.  Now  if  mathematics, 
os  is  maintained,  do  constitute  the  true  logical  calhartioon,  the  one  practical  pro- 
padfuttc  of  all  reasoning,  it  must  of  course  enable  us  to  correct  this  the  most 
dangerous  and  prevalent  of  our  intellectual  failings.  But,  among  all  oar  ra- 
tional pursuits,  mathematics  stand  distinguished,  not  merely  os  affording  ns  no 
aid  toward  alleviating  the  evil,  but  os  actually  inflaming  the  disease.  The  math- 
ematician, as  already  noticed,  U exclusively  engrossed  with  the  deduction  of  in- 
evitable conclusions,  from  data  pa.ssivoly  received ; w bile  the  cultivators  of  the 
other  departments  of  knowledge,  mcnuil  and  physical,  arc  for  the  most  part, 
activclv  occupied  in  the  quest  and  scrutiny,  in  the  collection  and  balancing  of 
prubaUlities,  in  on^  to  obtain  and  purify  Uie  facu  on  which  their  premises  are 
10  be  established. 
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HISTORICAL  DSVELOPMENT  OP  CLASSICAL  STtTDlBS.* 

The  Greek  and  Latin  tongues^  with  the  literature  to  which  these  tongues  are 
the  keys,  obtained  their  foothold  in  the  schools  of  Christian  nations,  not  be* 
caus  - tltc  study  of  a dead  language  wns  the  best  mental  discipline  for  youtig 
students,  or  tlie  only  means  of  their  acquiring  a masterly  freKloin  in  the  use  of 
their  own  tongue,  but  because  ut  the  time  tiiey  were  introduced  into  scl.ools, 
«s  branches  of  study,  they  were  the  languages  of  educated  men,  and  were  cui* 
ployed  for  public  business,  literature,  philosophy,  science  and  religion.  Onco 
introduced,  they  have  retained  their  position  partly  for  the  same  reasons,  and 
portly  by  the  iutiuouce  of  endowments  and  the  force  of  habit. 

Grtek  Lati^nagt, 

It  arose  firom  the  relations  In  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  liavo 
stood,  in  the  past,  to  the  whole  higher  life,  intellectual  and  moral,  literary  and 
scientific,  civil  and  religious,  of  Western  Europe.  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  welt 
as  Jews,  are  our  spiritual  ancqstora.  They  lell  treasures  of  recorded  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  by  the  timely  and  Judicious  use  of  wliidi  their  heirs  have  be* 
come  the  leaders  of  mankind.  But  they  left  them  in  custody  of  their  native 
tongues. 

Alter  Alexander,  the  Greek  tongue  spread  widely  through  the  East,  and  be* 
came  the  means  of  blending  Oriental  with  Western  modes  of  thought  Com- 
merce prepared  the  way  for  liberal  intercourse.  Ideas  were  exchanged  freely 
will)  reciprocal  advantage.  But  the  Greek,  offering  new  philosophy  for  old  re- 
ligion, obtained  for  Europe  the  more  precious  gift~ 

Hpivta  xaXxcfwr,  bnttii09ttM. 

No  faith  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  the  Jews.  Their  sacred  books 
were  carcfltlly  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  and  oftem'arda,  by  fandfbl 
adaptation,  and  by  real  insight,  expressed  in  terms  of  Greek  thought.  Greek 
philoaophy,  meanwhile,  embracing  with  reverence  the  long-sought  wisdom  of 
liio  East,  went  bcyt)nd  the  mea.suro  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  or  Plato,  and  oflen 
beyond  the  guidance  of  sober  reason.  In  ascetic  abstractiou  lK>m  the  things  of 
sense,  and  ardent  longing  after  spiritual  truth. 

Christianity  itself  had  Greek  for  its  mother-tongue.  St.  Paul,  a Roman  citi* 
sen,  writes  in  Greek  to  the  Christians  of  Rome.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  Greek,  and  so  is  that  of  St  James  “ to  tlte  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad.” 

For  great  part  of  three  centuries,  the  churches  of  the  West  were  mostly 
**  Greek  religious  colonies.”  f Tbcir  language,  their  organisation,  their  liturgy, | 
their  Scriptures,  were  Greek.  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  apologists  end  his- 
torians of  the  early  church,  the  great  theologians,  orthodox  and  heretic,  wrote 
and  spoke  Greek.  The  proceedings  of  the  first  seven  Councils  were  carried  on, 
and  the  speculative  form  of  the  Christian  faith  defined,  in  that  language.  It 


* This  ftrtieW  ia  aiaialv  frwii  ao  aa  tke  lii§torf  «/  Cfoa^iaal  JUacaTtm,'*  io  MeMil* 

laB”a  £an;a  oo  Liberal  Stadiaa.  Ib07,  bj  Cbailaa  9Uiart  Parkar.  Tba  aalhor  rcfiin  to  Vira 
Raomer,  and  Behtnidt,  for  hit  material, 
t Milman'a  tjatin  Chriatiaartj,  I.  87. 

t It  II  aireifieant  tlMt  fba  word  Mvrfjr  iaOrerit,  m era  kfwm^  Aeat^,  and 

hapUtm  aad  eacAarul,  frUst,  hsktf,  and 
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was  hardly  possible  to  handle  the  profoaoder  questions  in  any  other.  ^\xgu9- 
tine  is  at  a loss  for  words  to  speak  of  them  in  I^tin.  Seven  centuries  later 
Anfk-Un  undertakes  the  task  with  diCQdenee;  nor  U it  clear  wdkcLher  in  Lia  own 
jiidgnrterit  lie  succeeds  or  tails. 

Thii.Hf  when  Ciiristianity  became  the  State  religion,  and  the  emperor,  in  such 
l^oken  language  as  he  could  command,  took  a aHxiest  part  in  the  discussions 
of  Xieaea,  it  was  a last  and  signal  spiritnal  triumpli  of  captive  Greece  over 
Kome. 

Tl»e  ancient  Church  encouraged  the  study  of  heathen  literature,  but  with  a 
paramount  regard  to  morulity  and  Christian  truth.  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Quin- 
tilian had  pointed  out  the  danger  of  using  the  poets  indiscriminately  as  school- 
books;  and  the  Father  who  slept  with  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow  would 
not  liare  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  boys.  But  even  Tertullian  allowed  Chris- 
tian boys  to  attend  the  public  scliools  under  pagan  masters. 

Origen  made  tlio  study  of  lientlten  poets  and  moralisU  preparatory  to  that 
of  higher  Christian  truth.  His  master,  Clement,  taught  that  philosophy  was 
the  testament  or  dispensation  given  to  the  Greeks,  the  schoolmaster  to  bring 
tlicm,  as  the  Mosaic  law  brought  the  Jew’s,  to  Christ.  And  his  teaching  w’as 
generally  accepted.  To  this  day  “along  the  porticoes  of  Eastern  churcl^ 
botli  in  Greece  and  Russia,  are  to  bo  seen  portrayed  on  tl>o  walls  the  llgures 
of  Homer,  Thucydides,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  as  pioneers  preparing  the  way 
fur  Christianity.”  When  Julian  forbade  the  Christians  to  institute  public 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  literature,  in  which  pagan  authors  might  be  read,  the 
bishops  protested. 

Paring  Uiis  first  Christian  age,  Greek  was  the  common  language  of  litera- 
ture, while  Latin,  afler  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  rapidly  declined.  The  “Medita- 
tions” of  the  Emperor  Marcus  AuRdius  arc  composed  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
freedrean  Epictetus.  Ko  Latin  names  can  bo  placed  beside  those  of  Luciun 
and  Plutarch,  Arrian  and  Dion  Cassius,  Ptolemy  and  Galen.  At  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  the  great  conservative  and  liberal  universities,  studies  in  grammar 
and  criticism  w’cro  conducted  side  by  side  with  pliilosopliy  and  science.  In 
both  alike  the  Greek  tongue  was  employed.  Of  all  the  considerable  intellectual 
production  which  went  on  throughout  the  Homan  world,  jurisprudence  alone 
was  Lutiu. 

Latin  Language. 

If  Greek  was  tlie  chosen  language  which  carried  literature,  science,  and  wis- 
dom, Christian,  as  well  as  heathen,  to  tlio  highest  pitch  in  the  ancient  world, 
Latin  also  was  an  appointed  moans  of  transferring  them  to  Western  Europe. 

The  imperial  art  of  Rome  laid  the  solid  foundations  on  which,  w’hcn  tlio  flood 
of  barbarism  began  to  subside,  much  of  the  old  fabric  was  laboriously  recon- 
structed, before  the  thoughts  of  man  took  a wider  range.  In  Spain  and  Gaul 
U-itin  became  tbe  mother  tongue.  But  in  uneducated  mouths  it  resumed  tliat 
process  of  decay  and  regeneration,  the  natural  life  of  a language  spoken  and 
not  written,  which  only  literature  can  arrest  Hence  in  time,  Italians,  as  well 
as  Spaniards  and  French,  had  to  learn  book-Latin  as  a foreign  language.  It 
was  to  them  w'hat  the  writings  of  our  forefatliers  w’ould  be  to  us,  if  “ Knglisc  ” 
literature  excelled  English  as  Roman  did  “ Romance.”  But  other  than  lite- 
rary intersats  maiiRauied  the  old  Latin  as  a common  language  beside  the  pro- 
vincial dialocts  of  the  now. 
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The  Inws  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  last  and  g^reatest  product  of  the  an* 
dent  Roman  mind,  were  adopted  by  the  Gothic,  Lombard,  and  Carlovinginn 
dynasties,  and  in  the  iwelllli  century  tlie  first  great  European  scltool  at  Bo- 
logna was  thronged  by  students  of  Homan  law.  At  one  time  there  were 
tw'onty  thousand,  from  dificrcut  countries,  dividing  their  attention  between  civil 
and  emiou  law,  the  Pandects  and  the  Decretals.  Both  were  studied  with  a 
view  to  advancement  in  life,  but  especially  to  Church  preferment 

Indeed  it  may  bo  said,  with  as  much  truth  os  is  required  in  metaphor,  tliat 
the  ark  which  carried  through  the  darkest  age,  together  with  its  own  sacred 
treasures,  tlic  living  use  of  ancient  Latin,  and  some  tradition  of  ancicut  learn- 
ing, was  the  Christian  Church. 

What  at  first  had  been  everywhere  a Greek  became  in  Western  Europe  a 
Latin  religion.  The  discipline  of  Rome  mainUiincd  the  body  of  doctrine  which 
tho  thought  of  Greece  had  defined.  A now  Latin  version,  superseding  aliko 
the  venerable  Greek  translation  of  tho  Old  Testament  and  tho  original  words 
of  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  became  tho  received  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Tlie  Lsttin  Fathers  acquired  an  authority  scarcely  less  binding.  Tlio  ritual,  les- 
sons, and  hymns  of  the  Churcli  were  Latin.  Ecclosiaslics  transacted  tlie  bu.si- 
nes.s  of  civil  departments  requiring  education.  Libraries  were  armories  of  tho 
Church : grammar  W’as  part  of  her  drill.  The  humblest  scholar  was  enlisted  in 
her  service:  she  recruited  her  ranks  by  founding  Latin  schools,  *•  IMucation 
in  the  rudiments  of  Latin,"  says  Hallam,  “was  imported  to  a gre.ur  number 
of  individuals  than  at  present;"  and,  as  they  had  more  use  for  it  than  at  pres- 
ent, it  was  longer  retained.  If  a boy  of  humble  birth  had  a taste  for  letters, 
or  if  a boy  of  high  birth  had  a di^^taste  for  arms,  tho  first  step  was  to  learn 
Latin.  His  foot  was  tlien  on  the  ladder.  Ho  might  rise  by  the  good  offices  of 
his  lamily  to  a bishopric,  or  to  tho  papacy  itself  by  merit  and  the  graoo  of 
God.  Latin  enabled  n Greek  from  Tarsus  (Theodore)  to  become  the  founder  of 
learning  in  the  English  church;  and  a Yorkshiroman  (Alcuin)  to  oi^nizo  tho 
schools  of  Charlemagne.  Without  Latin,  our  English  Wiufrid  (St  Boniface) 
could  not  hare  been  apostle  of  Germany  and  reformer  of  the  Frankish  Church ; 
or  the  German  Albert,  master  at  Paris  of  Thomas  Aquinas;  or  Nicholas  Broaks- 
peare,  Pope  of  Rome.  With  it,  Western  Christendom  was  one  vast  field  of 
labor ; calls  for  self-sacrifice,  or  oflers  of  promotion,  might  come  from  north  or 
south,  from  east  or  west 

Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  Latin  was  made  the  groundwork  of  education;  not 
for  the  beauty  of  its  classical  literature,  nor  becouse  the  study  of  a dead  lan- 
guage was  the  best  mental  gymnastic,  or  tho  only  moans  of  acquiring  a mas- 
terly freedom  in  the  use  of  living  tongues,  but  because  it  was  the  language  of 
educated  men  throughout  Western  Europe,  employed  for  public  business,  lite- 
rature, philosophy,  and  science;  above  all,  in  God’s  providence,  essential  to  the 
unity,  and  therefore  enforced  by  the  authority,  of  the  Western  Church. 

But  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  classical,  and  in  the  West  Greek 
became  an  unknown  tongue.  Oicero  did  less  to  form  style  than  Jerome;  Plato 
was  forgotten  in  &vor  of  Angustine ; Aristotle  alone,  translated  out  of  Greek 
into  Syriac,  out  of  Syriac  into  Arable,  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin,  and  in  Latin 
purged  of  every  thing  ofienaive  to  the  mediseval  mind,  had  become  in  the  folios 
of  Thomas  Aqainaa  a buttress^  if  not  a pillar,  of  tho  Christian  Church* 
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Prof.  Max  Mullrr,  Taylorian  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
at  Oxford,  remarks  on  the  study  of  these  languages : 

The  experience  of  German  echool#,  as  well  as  of  English,  as  generally 
constituted,  is  this : 0uency  in  speaking  is  never  acquired.  The  time  spared 
from  other  studies  is  only  suflBcienl  to  give  the  pupil  a good  grounding  iu 
grammar,  and  the  nuisu-ry  of  a sufficient  numl>er  of  words  to  enable  him  to 
read  a newspaper  or  an  hi.'»torical  author. 

Some  bovs  have  no  ear  for  accents  at  all,  jast  as  some  have  no  ear  for  music, 
and,  although  they  nniy  bear  a word  pronounced  by  a Frenchman,  they  cannot 
imitate  it.  . • , 

Much  more  might  be  saved  in  the  teaching  French  at  public  schools  if  it  was 
gmfte<l  on  the  knowledge  of  Latin  which  most  of  the  Iwys  possess.  There  is  no 
feature  of  French  grammar  which  doi^s  not  find  its  explanation  in  Latin,  and  if 
the  connecting  links  were  clearly  put  Udure  the  pupil,  he  would  dml  that  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  enables  him  at  once  to  understand  the  appanmtly  new  parts 
of  French  grammar  that  come  before  him.  'Fhe  ex|K?rim<*nt  was  made  in 
France  in  1852,  under  the  recummendatiiai  of  the  Minister,  and  in  u text-book 
prepared  bv  M.  Egger,  a menilHT  of  the  lii.-«titnte 

111  a puTblic  scb'Md,  French  should  l»e  taught  bv  an  Englishman  properly 
instructed  in  the  language,  n-ssistinl  by  a Fivneb  teacher,  who  should  have  cliaige 
of  the  pronunciation  and  idiomatic  part  of  the  language. 

The  study  of  French  an«l  German  has  increa'isl  in  Oxford  — nearly  all  its 
gootl  scholars  try  to  le.ini  German,  lH?caus<?  it  oihmis  a vast  litemtim*. 

Socially  and  <*ducational!y.  1 think  the  stmly  (*f  Latin  ami  Gr»s*k  is  of  the 
higlx^t  importance.  Frcdenck  the  Gn»at  sait!  to  his  teai  hers : Whatever  you 

do,  do  not  let  a boy  grow  up  without  knowing  Latin.’* 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  tUBtinguishes  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  motives  for  the  excessive  devotion  to  classical  studies  thus : 

Then  fin  the  perii>d  of  the  Tudors  and  earlier  Stuarts)  cdiic*atk>n  was  clnssi- 
c.il,  but  classical  learning  was  llien,  not  a gymnastic  exereist'  of  the  miml  in 
philology,  but  a deep  draught  fnnn  what  was  the  great  and  a)mt>st  the  only 
spring  of  philosophy,  science,  history,  and  |>oetry  at  that  time.  It  introduced 
tne  student  to  a great  treasure  of  wi^om  and  knowledge,  and  not  to  philologi- 
cal iiicHios  and  bcaulias.  Latin  was  llien  the  language  of  litcran , ecclesiastic, 
diploiii itic,  loval,  academic  Europe;  and  familiarity  with  it  was  the  first  and 
moR  imlisixjnsjibic  accomplishment,  not  only  of  the  gentlemen,  but  of  the  high 
bom  Uulies  of  the  time. 

Ill  choosing  the  subj»‘ctt  of  boys  studies,  yon  mav  use  yoor  own  di.srrrtion  ; 
in  cho<wing  the  subjirts  of  a m in’s  studies,  if  vou  ilesirc  any  woriliy  and  fruit- 
ful cff.'ct,  you  miwt  choose  such  as  the  world  vafues,  and  such  as  may  receive  iho 
allegiance  of  a manly  mind.  It  hse*  l)cen  said  that  six  months  study  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Schiller  and  Guetha,  will  now  open  to  the  student  mon*  enjoyment 
than  six  years  study  of  the  langimgo  of  Gn.'eoe  and  Home  It  is  certain  that 
six  months  study  of  French  will  now  ojnm  ti»  the  student  more  of  Europe,  than 
six  yi-iars  of  that  which  was  om*c  the  LurojKjan  tongue. 

Barot  Hocohtot  (Richard  Moncktori  Milntw,  rjiwtsl  to  ihci  eeragcin  1862), 
in  an  Essay  on  the  S<x;ial  Results  of  Ciassical  Education  (punlishcd  in  1867), 
advocates  **tbe  more  frank  rci-ognition  of  the  worth  and  use  of  (runslations  into 
modem  languages,  which  represent,  as  truly  as  may  be,  the  graces  of  fonn,  and 
the  es-scntial  merits  of  the  original  writers:  versions,  not  merely  accurate,  but 
sympathetic  with  the  matter  and  style  Uiey  are  handling— of  ]bctrv,hy  poets, 
of  oraton',  by  orators,  of  history  and  philosophy,  by  affectionate  smdeiits  of 
the  eraotrons  and  rejections  of  mankiml.  Tlieiy?  .should,  by  right,  Ik*  the  most 
effective  material  of  school  tmlning.  instead  of  Wing  prohibited,  mid  regarded 
as  substitutes  for  serere  stndy  and  indneements  juvenile  indolence.  But  tlw 
true  oncouragemont  to  a more  general  and  unpeduntic  cultivation  of  what  is 
universal  and  enduring  in  classic  literature  and  life,  beyond  the  mechanism 
of  language,  would  result  from  sych  an  alteration  of  the  habitual  methods  of 
instruction  as  would  strive,  first  and  foremost,  to  fill  the  mind  of  each  pupil 
with  the  realities  of  the  past,  and  to  make  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  thmr  old 
excellenciw  as  intelligible  to  him  as  the  events  of  his  own  time  in  the  working 
(ff  his  own  observation.” 
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BOTANICAL  ftCIBNOB. 

Arthxjb  Hemfrbt,  in  a Lecture  before  the  London  Society  of 
ArU,  advocates  the  claims  of  Botanical  science  for  public  schools : 

Xh9  most  remarkable  of  the  claMi6cadooa  of  the  sciences  which  hare  beea 
given  to  the  world*  may  bo  brie6y  characterised  by  armn^cment  under  three 
heads,  indicating  the  totally  distinct  points  of  view  which  they  set  out: 

1.  Those  based  upun'the  sources  or  knowledge. 

S.  Those  based  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  knowledge  is  songo«;  and 

9.  Those  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  objects  studied. 

1.  The  classiHcations  of  the  drat  kind,— those  which  arrange  the  ▼arioas 
branches  of  knowlelge  according  to  the  character  of  the  intellectual  methods 
and  pn>cesses  by  means  of  which  ther  are  cultivated,  are  termed  subjeetire*  as 
refftrdiag  aloue  the  nature  of  the  recipient  mind,  or  subject. 

If  we  disregard  the  technicalities  of  metaphysics,  or  rather  psychology,  we 
may  conveniently  restrict  our  analysis  of  this,  to  the  distinecioa  of  two  qualities, 
those  of  perception  and  reJUction. 

By  perception,  by  the  aid  of  the  senses,  we  observe  facu : these  facts  may  be 
either  Independeul  of  our  influence,  when  we  call  the  oimervatioti  proper;  or  they 
may  be  the  result  of  special  contrivance  ou  our  parts,  when  the  mode  of  obser* 
Tatiun  is  e.illed  cjcperi mentation;  and.  again,  we  may  receive  information  of  ob> 
sarre*!  facts  by  tutimong  of  others.  All  these  processes  involve  the  acquisitioii 
of  txpmence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  phenoinonA ; the  sciences  pursued  esoedaliy 
by  their  m^ns  are  calle<l  ex/>«rtiaea<a/,  and  the  truths  of  experience  are  fitcU. 

Reflection  is  the  action  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  according  to  its  own  laws, 
upon  the  simple  ideas  furnished  by  perception,  dealing  with  certain  propertiea 
ot  these,  whi-‘h  it  abstracts  from  the  facts  of  {perception,  and,  by  tbe  comparison 
and  classiflcation  of  them,  arriving  at  generalUatiuus,  principles,  laws,  and  the 
like,  known  by  the  collective  name  of  theortf.  Those  sciences  which  depend  al> 
most  entirely  upon  the  reason,  are  called  mtionat,  alatract,  or  tAeorctical. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  there  exists  no  science  purely  abstract  from  its 
origin,  and  that  the  mxuure  of  advancement  of  every  science  in  the  degree  to 
which  it  h^  C(M>nlinatcd  tbe  id<us  with  which  it  deals  under  general  proposi- 
tions aid  laws,  it  bxomss  obvious  that  the  division  into  erperimentai  and  abstract 
is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  existing  state  of  science. 

2.  The  classifications  according  to  purpose,  the  division  into  $peeulative  and 
applied  OT  practical  sciences,  fail  almost  iii  the  same  way,  since  tbe  progression 
of  every  science  is  marked  su*p  by  step,  by  the  removal  of  certain  truths  from 
the  position  of  ahstr.ict  theories,  interesting  only  to  the  learned,  into  the  rank 
of  axioms  from  which  practical  results  of  the  greaitcst  value  are  derived. 

3.  The  third  point  or  view  is  that  from  which  we  regard  only  the  objects  of 
onr  study,  without  considering  either  the  faculties  or  processes  by  which  we 
tain  our  knowledge,  or  the  advanmges  we  may  derive  from  its  acquisition. 

When  we  reflect  upon  tho  ordinary  operations  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  upon 
the  common  rules  of  logic,  it  becomes  evident  that  this  Inst  mode  of  classiflcation 
is  the  only  one  that  can  he  called  rational,  since  it  is  the  only  one  which  proceeds, 
according  to  the  indispensable  rule,  of  ailvancing  from  the  most  simple  to  the 
more  complex  of  the  ideas,  which  we  wish  to  coordinate  in  our  minds.  The 
other  two  modes,  the  division  into  experimental  and  rational,  abstract  and  ap- 
plied sciences,  must  not  only,  from  their  nature,  continnally  shift  their  ground 
as  knowledge  progresses,  but  they  both  set  out  from  considerations  of  a highly 
complex  character,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  analyze,  until  a very 
large  portion  of  the  whole  field  of  human  inquiry  has  been  cleared. 

iHie  principle  is  laid  dowrn  by  Descartes  in  &is  MetiuMi,"  in  the  following 
terms : — **  To  conduct  roy  thoughts  in  order,  commencing  with  the  objects  w’hich 
are  simplest  and  easiest  to  know,  so  as  to  rise  gradually  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
more  compound  and  in  a sulMNyiaent  chapter  he  traces  tbe  coarse  of  bis  inqui- 
ries through  mathematics,  general  physics,  botany,  zodlogy,  and  the  sciences 
relative  to  man,  according  to  the  progressive  complexity  of  the  subjects. 

In  the  chain  or  series  tons  formed,  there  not  only  cMsts  a logical  sequence, 
a relation  of  progression  of  the  number  of  kind*  of  ideas  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  but  there  is  a relation  of  dependence,  insomuch  that  each  science  rests 
upon  that  preceding  it  for  a certain  proportion  of  iu  data,  and  in  turn  consti- 
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ttitcs  the  necessary  basts  for  that  which  Allows, — added  to  which  we  find  the 
histoiy’  of  the  doTclopment  of  Uie  individual  sciences  brinj^ng  a striking  confinn* 
ation  'of  the  validity  of  the  principle^  br  showing  that,  although  the  first  steps 
were  made  almost  simultoocously  in  all  the  great  divisions  of  science  here  laid 
down,  tltc  most  simple  have,  from  their  nature,  outstripped,  id  exact  proportion 
to  th>'ir  relative  simplicity,  those  which  involve  more  complicated  classes  of  gen- 
endities ; so  that,  as  it  h^  been  well  expresM^,  the  logical  antecedents  have  always 
}><jon  the  historical  antecedents. 

The  objective  classification  of  the  sciences  may  bo  briefly  explained  here. 

The  primary  divisions  depend  u{K>n  the  groups  or  classes  of  truths,  which 
must  l>e  arranged  according  to  their  simplicity,  or,  wliat  amounts  U>  the  same, 
their  generality : in  other  words,  the  small  number  of  qualities  attached  to  the 
notions  with  which  they  deal. 

The  inathemattcal  sciences  deal  with  ideas  which  may  be  abstracted  entirely 
from  nil  material  existence,  retaining  only  the  conceptious  of  space  and  number. 

The  physical  sciences  require,  in  Edition,  the  actual  recognition  of  maner,  or 
force,  or  ^th,  in  addition  to  relations  in  space  and  time,  but  th^y  nre  still  con- 
fined to  universal  properties  of  matter. 

The  biological  sciences  arc  distinguished,  in  a most  tnarked  manner,  by  their 
dependence ; the  laws  of  life  relate  to  objects  having  relations  in  space  and  time, 
and  having  material  existence;  they  display,  moreover,  in  their  existence,  a de- 
pendence upon  physical  laws,  which  form  their  medium ; but  they  are  distin- 
guished by  Uic  presence  of  organization  and  life,  characterized  by  a peculiar 
mobility  and  power  of  resistance  to  the  physical  forces,  and  an  individuality  of 
a dilTerent  kind  from  that  found  in  inorganic  matter. 

The  st'icnees  relating  to  man,  to  human  society,  are  removed  another  step,  by 
the  iiUerft‘i\rncG,  among  all  the  preceding  laws,  of  those  relating  to  the  human 
mind  in  its  fullest  sense. 

\Vc  thus  obtain  four  groups.  The  following  table  illustrates  these  remarks  .— 
r Abstract  or  absolute,  ....  Mathematical  Sciences. 

Matter,  . Physical  Sciences. 

' j Relative  . . . < to  Life,  . . Biological  Sciences. 

( (to  Man,  . . Social  Sciences. 

Th^  four  groups  inclmb*  respectively  a number  of  secondary  sciences  derived 
from,  dependent  on,  or  forming  essential  constituents  of  tlic  groups.  With  these 
we  shall  only  so  far  engage  ourselves  here  as  relates  to  the  subdivisions  of  bio- 
logical science.  Ccrtiiin  common  charaemrs  run  thriugh  these,  life  and  organi- 
zation being  attributes  of  all  the  ohj(*cts  with  which  they  are  conversant.  Phys- 
iology  and  morphology  traverse  the  whole  field  of  orgaoic  nature,  animal  as 
well  as  vegetable.  But  ns  animals  and  vegetables  Exhibit,  in  mass,  a manifest 
difference  in  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  vital  pow  ers  and  the  organization,— 
eince  the  animal  kingdom  exhibits  qualities  whieli  are  superadded  to,  and  con- 
joined with  those  which  it  shares  with  the  vi-gctable  kingdom, — it  becomes 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  branches  of  biology  relating  to  these,  and  to  divide 
tiiese  sciences  under  two  heails,  Botany  and  Zoology. 

The  greater  siraplicity  of  the  physiological  processes  of  vegetables,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  indicate  their  inferiority,  or  antec^edent  position  in  the  scale  of 
natural  objects ; and  this  is  furthercunfirmed,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  objwtive  obissificalion,  by  their  greater  generality,  since  they  extend  through 
the  ?‘uccce<ling  group,  in  the  vegetative  or  organic  lifc  of  animals,  while  the  ani- 
md  life  pn.ipcr  is  restricted  to  the  latter.  And  thi.s  physiological  distinction  is 
in  agreement  with  a mor])hological  or  anatomical  diffenmec  ; for  not  only  is  the 
apparatus  of  organic  life  more  compIicat«*d  in  animals,  but  tlicsc  possess  a sys- 
tem of  organs,  the  nervous  system,  whicli  is  not  represinited  in  any  way  in  veg- 
etable.'*. and  constitutes  the  esptH.‘ial  instrument  or  seat  of  that  kind  of  spouta- 
neitv  which  is  the  rno.-it  striking  characteristic  of  animal  life. 

We  will  now  diri'ct  our  attention  to  some  further  considerations  regarding  tho 
relations  of  botany,  as  on**  of  the  biological  .sciences,  to  tliosc  preceding  it  in  the 
classification  we  Imve  a<lopte<l.  Tliat  liranch  of  physics  which  immediately  jm*- 
cedes  it  is  chemistry,  the  most  sjiecial  of  the  phy.sieal  sciences,  and  its  refations 
with  this  it  wall  be  sufficient  for  us  to  c.xamine  among  the  antecedents. 

Chemistry,  like  the  biological  sciences,  penetrates  into  the  intimate  constitu- 
tion of  natural  bodies,  an<I  moreover,  the  iiodics  subject  to  its  domain  exhibit  a 
kind  of  individuality  not  dependent  upon  ideas  of  number,  density,  color, 
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clone,  but  upon  this  said  intimate  constitution.  We  arrive  here  at  the  forroa- 
tiun  of  certain  abstract  notions,  for  the  pur|)oee  of  claBsiticatioii,  which  include 
in  the  particulars  from  which  they  are  derived,  both  statical  and  dynamical  clmr* 
ncters.  These  abstractions  reiVr  to  the  idea  of  a species,  which,  however,  is  far 
more  general  hero  than  in  botany  orsobloj^.  A spedee  in  chemistry  is  a deli* 
nice  compound  of  two  or  more  elements,  in  obedience  to  certain  general  laaa, 
poeaessiog  certain  detinite  characters,  by  which  it  may  lie  known  from  all  otlier 
epccies;  the  relation  between  the  objects  represemod  in  this  conception  is  one 
of  identity  in  all  respects  but~that  of  simple  inaterinl  continuity;  the  individ- 
aality  of  separate  natural  objects  liclongtng  to  tlie  given  species  depends  solely 
U])on  their  being  mechanically  scpamtetl  from  each  other.  There  do  indceil 
exist  rariWies  in  chemical  species  analogous  to  the  varietur  of  species  in  living 
nature,  but  these  ])artakc  of  the  same  unstable  individuality,  and  depend  u|>ou 
phrsical  causes  of  great  generality.  Thus  the  allotrupic  conditions  of  some  chem- 
ical substances,  and  even  perhaps  the  crystalline  or  amorphous  states  of  many, 
may  be  rg^arded  as  varieties  of  tnis  kind.  These  species  arc  remarkable,  not  onlv 
from  the  generality  of  their  nature  but  from  their  immobility.  The  only  possi- 
iile  change  in  a c-bemical  species  is  its  convcr:»ion  into  otlier  spoch's,  or  trans- 
fonnution,  in  which  the  relations  become  entirely  chiaiged.  and  the  name  ain^red. 
There  is  nothing  like  development  here, — the  grodaul  unfolding  by  assimilation 
and  transformation  of  material  receivi‘<i  from  without. 

In  the  orgapic  kingdoms  the  ulea  of«the  species  is  an  abstniction  from  very 
ditferent  facts.  The  objects  to  whi<di  it  refers  have  a .separate  individuality,  de- 
pendant upon  characters  non-existent  in  inorganic  1kk1k*s.  They  are  incapable 
of  transformation,  but  susceptible  of  change  according  to  certain  laws;  and 
while  the  chemical  individual  is  homogeneous,  and  cun  only  be  dividtHl  into 
parts,  of  which  each  equally  well  renresi'nts  the  species,  the  biological  individual 
is  divisible  in  parts  of  diderent  kinds,  which  liavu  relations  of  harmony  and  con- 
tinuity, but  by  no  means  of  homogeneity,  these  parts  making  up  together  what 
constitntes  the  organism.  Thus  wc  sec  a distinct  gradation  between  chemistry 
and  biology,  in  refereuco  to  the  generality  of  the  notion  which  forms  the  basis 
of  all  classification  in  each. 

In  biology  itself  we  find  that  the  notion  of  the  individual  is  modified  in  an 
analogous  manner,  when  wo  carry  it  up  from  the  vcgt'tablc  into  the  animal 
kingdom ; at  all  events,  in  those  subjectM  of  the  latter,  in  which  animality  is  most 
clearly  mauifust.  In  n^ard  to  taxonomy,  then,  or  classification,  botany  stands 
between  chemistry  and  soology.  * • • 

As  tlie  taxonomy,  or  the  classification  of  plants,  is  that  department  of  botanv 
which  gives  it  a special  utility  as  a means  of  mental  training;  os  it  Ls  on  thCs 
ground,  above  all,  that  It  founds  a claim  to  form  a port  of  general  educ.ition,  it 
may  be  permitted  me  to  enter  into  sumo  technical  details  here,  to  illu.strate 
and  enforce  tlie  propositions  just  laid  down.  In  the  first  place,  the  terminology 
of  botany  demands  attention.  It  is  a fimduincntal  condition  of  the  existence 
of  organc^^raphy,  that  the  botanist  should  possess  a rigidly  defitu'd  tix’hnical  lan- 
guage, a store  of  descriptive  terras,  sufficiently  copious,  to  denote  every  part  and 
every  quality  of  the  partsof  plants  by  a distinct  name,  fixed,  and  unalterablo 
in  the  Muise  in  which  it  is  employed.  The  technical  language  of  Ixitany,  as  elab- 
orated by  Limiams  and  bis  school,  has  long  been  the  admiration  of  logical  and 
phiios(»pnical  writers  and  has  indc^il  been  carried  to  grc.it  perfection.  Every 
word  has  its  definition,  and  can  convey  hut  one  notion  to  those  who  have  once 
mastered  the  language.  Tiio  technicalities,  therefore,  of  botanical  language, 
wliicli  arc  vulgarly  regarded  as  imperfections,  and  as  repulsive  to  the  inquin>r, 
are  in  reality  the  very  marks  of  its  completeness,  and  far  from  oficring  a reason 
for  withholding  the  science  from  ordinary  education,  constitute  its  great  recom- 
mendation, os  a method  of  training  in  accuracy  of  expression  and  habits  of  de- 
scribing definitely  and  unequivocally  the  observations  made  by  the  use  of  the 
senses.  The  acquisition  of  the  tenns  applied  to  the  different  parts  of  plants 
exercises  the  memory,  while  the  mustciy  of  the  use  of  the  adjectives  of  termin- 
ology cultivates,  in  a most  beneficial  manner,  a habit  of  accuracy  and  perspi- 
cuity in  the  use  of  language.  What  i*  called  the  nomenclature  of  botany  nTcrs 
to  the  names  given  to  the  abstract  notions  of  the  kinds  of  beinin  dealt  with  in 
closaificatiun-^to  the  species,  genera,  families,  and  so  on.  These  refer  not 
merely  to  the  possession  of  particular  attributes,  but  cany'  with  them  the  idea 
of  those  attributes  being  distinctive  of  a Lind  of  things ; that  is,  they  carry  with 
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them  not  on]^  their  definition  foanded  npoo  qnalttiei,  bat  the  idea,  stif>eradded 
to  their  definition,  that  thew  (jualitiet  are  characteriitic  of  an  abstractuin. 

In  the  firnt  place,  it  moiit  be  evident  to  everr  one  that  the  peneral  phv!*io)o}fY 
of  plamu  iwhich  preaappoafs  a knowledge  of  the  physical  and  chemical  laira 
influencing  them),  together  with  the  concrete  natural  history  of  the  spciies  dealt 
with,  must  form  the  only  secure  basis  of  scientific  agricuhtin* ; that  it  has  not 
be<*ii  fully  recogni^d  sis  jiuch  hitherto,  de)>ends  upon  its  inevitable  imperfections, 
which,  however,  will  be  the  sooner  removed,  in  proportion  as  agncultuhsts  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  study  of  physiological  laws. 

Secondly,  botany  finds  a place  in  the  two  cosmological  sciences  sttulying  tho 
past  and  present  conditions  of  the  globe — Geology  and  Geography. 

The  jM^rishable  nature  of  vegetable  structures  d<a*«,  indiH-d,  render  ioAsil  re- 
mains of  plants  less  valuable  as  ob^‘ts  for  palieontological  reasonings,,  than  tho 
better-preserved  hard  parts  of  animals,  eK)>ccially  as  the  latter  afford  sa£^ 
grounds  for  estimating  how  much  ha.s  been  lost,  how  much  preserved,  of  ancient 
forms  of  organisation.  Hut  N»t.'inical  reasonings  form  an  e scotial  link  in  gco- 
logicnl  inductions,  although  it  is  rer^nisite  to  be  ver^  careful  in  applying  the 
analogical  method,  derived  from  classification,  to  the  history  of  the  dcvolopmeiit 
of  the  organic  creation. 

In  gc«vrapby,  that  is,  jihvsical  geography,  the  concrete  natural  history  of 
plants  becomes  a portion  of  tbe<v)ncn*te  t<atnrHl  history  of  the  globe  ; the  phys- 
iological laws  are  involved  with  physical  laws  of  climate,  soil,  in  the  expla- 
nations of  possible  distributions,  efiher  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  or  for  the 
ymrposc  of  practical  application:  while  the  systematic  clossificntions.  and  tho 
natural  history  of  particular  s))ccies,  liocome  the  only  guide  by  which  wo  can  at- 
tempt t<i  trace  laick  the  existing  conditions  o(  distribution  towards  their  origin, 
and  thus  perform  the  shaiv  due  fiom  iKituny;  in  the  historical  conntvtkm  of 
physical  geography  with  geology,  of  which  it  is  properly  only  the  statical  part. 

pKOK.  J.  IIooKEK,  Director  of  tbo  Botauical  Gardens  at  Kew: 

From  my  cxjicriencc,  I should  judge  that  any  study  systematically  pursued 
ami  mast.-rc<l  must  ncct'ssurily  expand  the  mental  jkjw'ots  ; Init  1 think  1 should 
put  classit’s  at  the  Ixittom  and  mathematics  next,  and  I shonhl  put  natural  history 
first,  not  because  it  is  better  than  mathematics,  hut  hccanse  it  can  be  taught  at 
an  age  when  mathnnatics  would  injure  the  mind,  and,  further,  it  is  applicable 
to  minds  which  have  no  capacitr  for  mathematics.  A child  can  begin  natural 
history  at  eight  or  nine  years  ofd,  and  it  could  lie  made  an  amu.«cment  and  a 
pleasure  if  properly  taugkt.  A child,  after  having  examined  one  buttcr-eup,  is 
enabled  thereby  to  recognize  another,  though  dissimilar,  kind  of  buttercup,  and 
tho  process  aflbrds  pleasure. 

I know  that  in  conducting  tho  examination  of  medical  men  for  the  ann^, 
which  I have  now  conducted  for  several  years,  and  those  fur  the  Fast  India 
Company's  ser\'ice,  which  I have  conducted  for,  I think,  seven  years,  tho 
quc.Htions  which  1 am  iu  the  habit  of  putting,  and  w'hich  ore  not  answered  by  tbo 
mnjoritv  of  the  candidates,  ore  what  would  have  been  answered  by  the  children 
in  Pro/ensor  Ilcnslow’s  village  school.  1 believe  the  chief  reason  to  be,  that 
their  oljser^’ing  faculties  as  children  have  never  been  trained,  such  facades 
having  lain  dormant  with  those  who  naturally  possessed  them  in  a high  degree, 
and  having  never  been  developed  by  training  in  those  who  possessed  them  in  a 
low  degree.  Furthermore,  in  most  medical  schools  the  whole  sum  and  sobatance 
of  botanical  science  is  crammed  into  a four  weeks  of  lectures,  and  the  men  hiaro 
the  class  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  merest  elements  of  tho  science. 

The  advantage  of  liotany  is  that  you  can  teach  it  anywhere  and  cvciywhcre. 
The  child  as  he  walks  along  can  make  use  of  his  botanical  knowledge,  can 
preserve  his  specimen,  and,  having  put  his  information  into  writing,  can  preserve 
this  alongside  of  the  specimen  itself.  This  cannot  be  done  to  such  advantago 
by  a child  in  tho  case  of  geology,  nor  any  branch  of  science  except  natu^ 
history  ones,  of  which  the  most  facile  for  the  purpose  it  botany. 

This  science  cannot  bo  taught  properlv,  or  at  least  exclusively,  by  lectures. 
The  learner  must  be  accustom^  to  poll  pfants  to  pieces  with  skill  and  judgment. 
Now  plants  are  always  accessible,  every  child  has  the  skill,  and  jodgnirat  comes 
by  experience  and  teaching.  This  is  wby  I so  strongly  advocate  botany  as  the 
readic.'tt,  simplest,  and  most  practical  means  for  training  tho  observing  and 
reasoning  faculties.  8ucb  training  cannot  bo  given  by  lectures. 
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Prof.  T.  H.  Huxlbt,  in  a Lecture  before  the  Science  Claftses  at 
the  South  Kensiugtoa  Museum,  remarks : 

Natural  History  ib  the  name  familiarlr  applied  to  the  study  of  the  properties 
of  such  natural  bodies  as  minerals,  plants,  and  animals;  the  sciences  which 
embodv  the  knowlcd;^  man  has  aoc^uirtKl  upon  these  subjects  are  commonly 
termed  Natural  Sciences,  in  contradistinction  to  other,  so  called  **  physical, 
sciences ; and  those  who  devote  themselves  especially  to  the  pursuit  of  such 
sciences  have  been,  and  are,  commonly  termed  *'  Naturalists.** 

Linnicus  was  a naturalist  in  this  wide  sense,  and  his  *'  Svstoma  Natune  '*  was 
a work  upon  natural  histor>'.  in  the  broadc«it  acceptation  o^  the  term ; in  it,  that 
great  methixlizing  spirit  embodied  all  that  was  known  in  his  time  of  the  dis* 
tinctive  characters  of  minerals,  animals,  and  plants.  But  the  enor  non.s  stimn* 
las  which  Linmeus  gave  to  the  investigation  of  nature  soon  rendered  it  impos> 
sihle  that  any  one  man  should  write  another  **  Systema  Natune,'*  aud  extremely 
difficult  for  any  one  to  become  a naturalist  such  as  Linneus  was. 

Great  as  have  been  the  advances  made  by  all  the  three  branches  of  science,  of 
old  included  under  the  title  of  natural  history,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ogy  and  bomnv  have  grown  in  an  enormously  greater  ratio  than  mineralogy; 
and  hence,  as  I suppose,  the  name  of  natural  history**  has  gradually  become 
mure  and  more  definitely  attaehe<l  to  these  prominent  divisions  of  the  subject, 
and  by  **  naturalist  **  people  have  meant  more  and  more  distinctly  to  imply  a 
student  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  living  beings. 

How(!ver  this  may  l>e,  it  is  certain  that  the  advance  of  knowledge  has  grado* 
ally  widcneil  the  distance  between  mineralogy  and  its  old  associates,  while  it  has 
drawn  zoology  and  botany  closer  together ; so  that  of  late  years  it  has  been 
found  convenient  (and  indeed  necessary)  to  associate  the  sciences  which  deal 
with  vitality  and  all  its  phenomena  un<fer  the  common  head  of  **  biology  ;**  and 
the  biologists  h.avc  come  to  repudiate  any  blood*rclationship  with  their  foster- 
brothers,  the  mineralogists. 

Certain  bn>ad  laws  have  a general  application  throughout  both  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable  worlds,  but  the  ground  common  to  these  kingdoms  of  nature  is  npt 
of  very  wide  extent,  and  the  multiplicity  of  details  is  so  great,  that  the  student  of 
living  beings  finds  himself  obliged  to  devote  his  attention  exclusively  either  to 
the  one  or  the  other.  If  he  elects  to  study  plants,  under  any  aspect,  we  know 
at  once  what  to  call  him ; he  i.s  a botanist,  and  his  science  is  botany.  But  if  the 
investigation  of  animal  life  be  his  choice,  the  name  generally  applied  to  him  will 
vary,  according  to  the  kind  of  animals  be  studies,  or  the  particular  phenomena 
of  nniiTul  life  to  which  ho  confines  his  attention.  If  the  study  of  man  is  his 
object  he  is  called  an  anatomist,  or  a physiologist,  or  an  ethnologist ; but  if  he 
dissects  animals,  or  examines  into  the  mode  in  which  their  functions  are  per- 
formed, he  is  a comparative  anatomist  or  comparative  physiologist.  If  he  turns 
his  attention  to  fossil  animals,  he  is  a palmoutolugist.  If  his  mind  is  more  par- 
ticularly diro<’ted  to  the  description,  specific  discrimination,  classification,  and 
distribution  of  animals,  ho  is  termed  a zoologist. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  pre.<4ent  discourse,  however,  I shall  recoraize  none  of 
these  titles  save  the  last,  wfilcb  I shall  employ  as  the  equivalent  of  botanist,  and 
1 shall  use  the  term  zoology  as  denoting  the  whole  doctrine  of  animal  life,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  botany,  which  signifies  the  whole  doctrine  of  vegetable  life. 

Employed  in  this  sense,  zoology,  like  botany,  is  divisible  into  three  great  but 
snlK>ruinate  sciences,  morphology,  physiology,  and  distribution,  each  of  wbick 
mav,  to  a very  great  extent,  bo  studied  independently  of  the  other. 

^ulogical  morpholc^y  is  the  doctrine  of  animal  form  or  structure.  Anatomy 
is  one  of  its  bninches,  development  is  another;  while  classification  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  relations  which  different  animals  bear  to  one  another,  in  respect  of 
their  anatomy  and  their  development. 

Zoological  distribution  is  the  study  of  animals  in  relation  to  the  terrestrial 
conditions  which  obtain  now,  or  have  obtained  at  any  prerioos  epoch  of  the 
earth’s  history. 

Zoological  physiology,  lastly,  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  functions  or  actions  of 
animals.  It  regards  animal  bodies  as  machines  impelled  by  certain  forces,  and 
perfonning  an  amount  of  work,  which  can  be  expreued  in  terms  of  the  ordinary 
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forces  of  natare.  The  filial  object  of  physiology  is  to  dedacc  the  facts  of  morph* 
olo^'y  on  the  one  band,  and  those  of  (listribution  on  the  other,  from  the  laws 
of  the  molecular  forces  of  matter. 

My  own  impresMon  is,  that  the  best  model  for  all  kinds  of  traiomg  in  physical 
gcicnce  is  that  afforded  by  tlie  method  of  teaching  anatomy,  in  nse  in  the  medical 
ach<x)ld.  This  method  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  examinations. 

The  object  of  lectures  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  awaken  the  attention  and  ex* 
cite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student;  ana  this,  I am  sure,  may  be  effected  to  a 
fiir  (Treater  extent  by  the  oral  discourse  and  by  the  personal  influence  of  a re- 
spirted  Uu'ichcr,  than  in  anv  other  way.  Secondly,  lectures  have  the  double  use 
of  (Tuiding  the  student  to  t)ie  salient  points  of  a subject,  and  at  the  same  time 
iirciiig  him  to  attend  to  the  whole  of  it.  and  not  merely  to  that  part  which  takes 
bis  fancy.  And  lastly,  lectun'S  aff<ird  the  student  tM  opportunity  of  seeking 
explanations  of  those  difficulties  which  will  arise  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  * * 

But  for  a student  to  derive  the  utmost  possible  value  from  lectures,  several 
precautions  are  needful. 

I have  a strong  impression  thst  the  better  a discourse  is,  as  an  oration,  the 
worse  it  is  as  a lecture.  The  flow  of  the  discourse  carries  yuu  on  without  proper 
atb'ntion  to  its  sense;  you  drop  a word  or  a phrase,  you  lose  the  exact  meaning 
for  a moment,  and  while  you  strive  to  recover  yourself,  the  speaker  has  passed  on. 

The  practice  I have  ailopted  of  late  years,  in  lecturing  to  students,  is  to  con- 
dense the  substance  of  the  hour's  discourse  into  a few  dry  propositions,  which  arc 
lead  slowly  and  taken  down  from  dictation  ; the  reading  of  each  being  followed 
by  a free  commentary,  expanding  and  illustrating  the  propoeition,  explaining 
terms,  and  removing  any  difficulties  that  may  lie  attackanU  iu  that  way,  by  dia- 
grams made  roughly,  and  seen  to  grow  under  the  U'cturcr’s  hand.  In  this  man- 
ner you,  at  any  rate,  insure  the  co-operation  of  the  student  to  a certain  extent, 
Uc  cannot  leave  the  lecture-room  entirely  empty  if  the  taking  of  notes  is  en- 
forced ; and  a student  must  be  pretcrnaturally  dull  and  mechanical,  if  be  can 
take  nou  s and  hear  them  properly  explained,  and  yet  learn  nothing. 

Wlmt  books  shall  I read  ? is  a question  constantly  put  by  the  student  to  the 
teacher.  My  reply  usually  is,  **  None  : write  your  notes  out  carefully  and  fully ; 
striv<<  to  understand  tlicm  thoroughly ; come  to  me  for  the  explanation  of 
anything  you  cannot  understand;  and  1 would  rather  yuu  did  not  distract 
your  mind  by  reading.” 

But,  however  good  lectures  may  be,  and  however  extensive  the  coarse  of  read- 
ing by  which  they  are  followed  up,  they  are  but  accessories  to  the  great  instru- 
ment of  scientific  teaching— demonstration.  If  I insist  unwcarieUly,  nay  fuuat* 
ically,  upon  the  importance  of  physical  science  as  an  educatiomU  agent,  it  is 
because  the  study  of  any  branch  of  science,  if  properly  conducted,  appears  to  me 
to  fill  up  a void  left  by  all  other  means  of  education. 

All  tnat  literature  has  to  bestow  may  be  obtained  by  reading  and  by  prac- 
tical exorcise  in  writing  and  in  speaking;  but  I do  not  exaggerate  when  I say, 
that  none  of  the  best  gifts  of  science  are  to  be  won  by  these  means.  On  the 
contrary,  tlie  great  benefit  which  a scientific  ctlucation  bestows,  wlielher  as 
training  or  as  knowledge,  is  dependent  ujion  the  extent  to  which  tlie  mind  of  the 
student  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  facts — upon  the  degree  to  which 
he  learns  the  habit  of  appealing  directly  to  Nature,  and  of  acquiring  through 
his  senses  concrete  imn^^s  of  those  projicrties  of  things,  which  are,  and  always 
will  be,  hut  anproximatively  expressed  in  human  language. 

The  great  nuslness  of  the  scientific  teacher  is,  to  imprint  the  fundamental, 
Irrefragable  fuels  of  his  science,  not  only  by  words  uiion  the  mind,  but  by  sensible 
Impressions  upon  the  eye,  and  ear,  and  touch  of  the  student,  in  so  complete  a 
manner  that  every  term  used,  or  law  enunciated,  should  aftcnvnrds  call  up  vivid 
Images  of  the  particular  structural,  or  other  facts  which  fumisbed  the  demou- 
stmtion  of  the  law,  or  the  illustration  of  the  term.  * • 

Wliat  is  the  purpose  of  primaiy*  intellectual  education  1 I apprehend  that 
its  first  object  is  to  train  the  young  in  the  use  of  those  tools  wherewith  men  ex- 
tract knowl«*dge  from  the  ever-shifting  sncccssion  of  plicnomena  which  jiasa 
before  their  eye* ; and  that  its  second  object  is  to  inform  them  of  the  funda- 
mental l.aws  which  have  b»*en  found  by  experience  to  govern  the  course  of  things, 
BO  that  they  may  not  be  turned  out  into  the  world  nuked,  defenceless,  and  a prey 
to  tlie  events  they  might  control. 

A boy  is  taught  to  read  bis  own  and  other  languages,  in  order  that  ho  may 
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have  access  to  infinitely  wider  stores  of  knowledp^e  than  conld  ever  be  opened  to 
him  by  urul  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men  ; he  Icams  to  write  that  his  moans 
of  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankirul  mar  be  indefinitely  enlai^ed,  and 
that  he  may  record  and  store  up  the  knowlcd«;c  no  acquires,  lie  is  taught  clo’ 
raeiiury  mathematics,  that  he  may  understand  all  those  relations  of  number  and 
form,  upon  which  the  transactions  of  men,  associated  in  complicated  societies, 
are  built,  and  that  he  may  have  some  practice  in  deductire  reasoning. 

But,  in  addition,  primary  education  endeavors  to  fit  a boy  out  with  a certain 
equipment  of  positive  knowledge.  He  is  tauerht  the  {'rent  laws  of  morality  ; the 
religion  of  his  sect ; so  much  history  and  geof^raphy  as  will  tell  him  w*hcrc  the 
irivat  countries  of  the  world  are,  what  they  are,  and  how  they  have  become  thus. 

The  system  is  excellent,  so  far  os  it  pocs.  But  if  1 repinl  it  closely,  n curious 
reflection  artsea.  1 suppose  that,  fifteen  hundred  years  aj^o,  the  child  of  any  well* 
to-do  Roman  citisen  was  Uiu^ht  just  these  same  thintpf ; readin;^  and  writing  in 
his  own,  and,  perliaps,  the  Greek  tongue ; the  elements  of  mathenmticji ; and 
the  religion,  monUity,  history,  and  (p^>}pwphy  current  in  his  time.  Furthermore, 
I do  not  think  I err  in  afhrraiiifc,  that,  if  such  a Christian  Roman  boy,  who  had 
finished  hU  education,  could  bo  transplanted  into  one  of  our  public  schools,  and 
pass  thruu{;h  its  course  of  instruction,  ho  would  not  meet  with  a single  unfamil- 
iar line  of  tbou^ht ; amidst  nil  the  new  facts  he  would  have  to  learn,  notono 
would  su^sest  a different  mode  of  n^ardin^  the  universe  from  that  cumuit  in 
his  own  time  And  yet  surely  there  is  some  frreat  difference  between  the  civili- 
zation of  the  fourth  century  and  that  of  the  nineteenth,  and  still  more  between 
the  intellectual  habits  and  tone  of  thoujfht  of  that  day  and  of  this. 

Modem  civilization  rests  upon  physical  science ; take  away  her  pfts  to  our 
own  country,  and  our  position  aroon}?  the  leading;  nations  of  the  world  is  ^ne 
to-morrow ; for  it  Ls  physical  science  only,  that  makes  intelligence  and  mural 
energy  stronger  than  brute  force. 

Fhy.sical  science,  its  methods,  its  problems,  and  Its  difficulties,  will  meet  the 
poorest  boy  at  every  turn,  and  yet  we  educate  him  in  such  a manner  that  he  shall 
enter  the  world  os  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  methods  and  facts  of  science 
as  the  day  he  was  bom.  The  modem  world  is  full  of  artillery ; and  we  turn  out 
our  children  to  do  battle  in  it,  equipped  with  the  shield  and  sword  of  a gladiator. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  me  only  way  to  remedy  it  is,  to  make  the  ele- 
ments of  physical  science  an  integral  pan  of  primary  education.  1 have  en- 
deavored to  show  you  how  that  may  lie  uonc  for  that  branch  of  science  which  it 
u my  business  to  pursue ; and  I can  but  add,  that  1 should  look  upon  the  day 
when  every  school-master  throughout  this  land  was  a centre  of  genuine,  how. 
ever  rudimentary,  scieotitic  knowledge,  os  on  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Sir  CiiARLKS  Lyell,  the  cmlucnt  geologist,  in  his  evidence,  re- 
marks substantially  respecting  physical  science  and  natural  history : 

These  branches  of  knowUnlge  have  b<M*ii  ignored  in  our  educational  system. 
Their  neglect  in  the  schcxils  Is  uwiii^  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  rewards,  prizes, 
and  honors  of  the  universities  are  given  fur  proficiency  in  other  studies,  where 
prvpamtory  work  must  be  dune  in  the  sc‘hooIs,  and  all  the  instruction  in  these 
in.^iitutions  is  bast'd  on  the  idea  that  these  pupils  are  all  to  go  to  the  universities, 
whereas  a majority  of  these  pupils  do  nut,  out  pass  at  once  into  business  without 
any  special  preparation  therefor.  The  teachers,  too,  of  the  public  schools,  have 
all  been  tnunoa  in  the  universitim,  and  are  themselves  ignorant  of  the  sciences 
which  touch  all  the  mechanical  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  state,  and  do  not 
appreciate  even  their  educational  worth. 

The  universities  do  not,  relativel3%  give  as  much  attention  to  these  subjects 
now  as  they  did  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  this  grew  out  of  the  revolution  in 
the  academical  svstem  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  separate 
colleges,  each  with  an  inadequate  teaching  fon'«,  were  forc^  each  to  undertake 
the  whole  work  of  the  university,  and  they  have  not  since  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  progress  of  the  new  sciences. 

If  these  subjects  are  ever  to  go  into  the  unirersities  with  advantage,  the 
grammar  of  each  must  bo  matured  in  the  schools.  The  amount  may  be 
moderate,  but  the  elements  must  be  ma.<itered,  and  the  tastes  for  one  or  more 
developed,  if  it  is  afterward  to  bo  pursued  with  a strong  option. 

The  time  can  be  gained  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
except  with  those  to  whom  these  branches  arc  to  bo  spocialtios. 
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Richard  Owen,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Saperintendent  of  the  Xataral 
Histoiy  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  and  author  of  works 
of  high  reputation  in  comparative  anatomy,  paleontology,  and  kindred 
subjects,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public  School  Commission,  says : 

I have  lon^  fuU  a Rfcat  desire  to  sec  the  time  Arrirc  when  our  larger 
edac.'itional  eAtablithroenu  for  youths,  particularly  the  great  public  »cbooU,  to 
which  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  and  territorial  fiunilies  in  England  are  sent, 
should  possess  the  moans  of  imparting  to  Uiem  the  elements  and  methods  of 
iiAiunU  history,  either  in  botany  or  zoology,  or  both. 

1 am  not  aware  of  any  arrangement  or  organixation  for  a systematic 
instruction  of  the  youths  in  those  elements  and  methods  at  our  great  public 
schools,  nor  that  they  receive  the  smallest  amount  of  natural  history  instruction. 
If  I were  to  select  a partirulnr  group  it  wonld  be  the  governing  and  legislative 
class,  which,  from  the  opportunities  1 liare  hod  of  hearing  remarks  incunversation 
or  fichate,  ap|)cars  to  be  least  aware  of  the  extent  of  many  departments  of 
natural  history  science,  of  the  import  of  its  gimeralijuitions,  and  i*speci;diy  of  its 
nse  in  disciplining  the  mind,  irrespective  of  its  imme^liAte  object  of  making 
known  the  different  kinds  of  animals,  plants,  or  mincnils.  Grammar  and 
clu'^sics,  arithmoiic  and  geometry,  mar  be  the  most  important  disciplinary 
Htiida>H ; we  know  the  faculties  of  the  mmd  they  arc  chietly  calculated  to  educe; 
but  they  fail  in  bringing  out  those  which  natnml  history  science  more  especially 
tends  to  impn>re.  I allude  now  to  the  fiu'ul^  of  accurate  observation,  of  the 
clmtsiffcation  of  farts,  of  the  co«>rdination  of  elu'^soa  or  groups ; the  arrangement 
of  topics,  for  example,  in  their  various  onlcrs  of  imf)ortance  in  the  mind,  giving 
to  A writer  or  public  speaker  improved  poA*ers  of  classifying  all  kinds  of 
subjects.  Natural  history  is  essentially  a classiHcAtory  science.  Order  and 
tnethofl  are  the  faenlties  which  the  elements  and  principles  of  the  science  are  best 
adapted  to  im)»rovo  and  to  educe. 

Natural  history  would  repir'sent,  zoolog>',  relating  to  Animals;  botany,  to 
plants;  minenUogy,  to  minerils.  Of  course  it  branches  oflT  into  collateral 
subjects,  os  anatomy ; some  knowledgo  of  that,  indeed,  would  be  ncct'ssarily 
acqnire<!,  because  boys  (‘ould  not  learn  the  classification  of  animals  without 
getting  some  idea  of  the  general  princijdos  of  tlieir  construction.  And  so  with 
reganl  to  tl>o  classiffcation  of  plants.  Zoology  and  botany  aee  both  base<l  on 
anatomy,  or  that  which  ndates  to  the  construction  of  animals  and  plants.  With 
rcs{>^H  to  gi‘oIo/r,  that  would  be  ton  complex,  and  not  neceosary.  1 apprehend, 
for  the  m tin  aim  in  view.  All  the  disidplinary  effect  would  l>e  gut  by  the 
lectures  on  riutiiral  hUtorv,  which  might  be  limited  to  one  of  the  llirce  classes, 
but  I vrouM  recommend  tfie  branch  relating  to  vcgetabU*s  or  animals. 

Chemistry  is  a good  subject  to  be  Umght.  It  induces,  in  the  first  instance, 
dexterity  and  nicety  in  the  use  of  the  fingers,  liesides  caution  in  making  a 
comparison  of  cxpcrimentAl  results.  No  doubt  there  arc  useful  faculties  of  the 
mind  brought  out  well  by  chemistry.  At  the  same  time,  there  arc  the  practical 
difffeulties  of  the  apparatus  for  experiments,  and  if  1 were  to  refer  to  age  in 
rcganl  to  the  tc.aching  of  natural  science,  1 should  be  induct'd  to  raise  the  ago  in 
nderonce  to  the  applicability  of  chemistry  as  a disciplinary  science.  The  cider 
Niys  would  bo  more  caivfuf  and  less  mi^hievuus,  and  therefore  more  likely  to 
obtain  a benefit  from  the  laboratory  in  chemical  teaching,  without  being  so 
sul>i<'ct  to  its  aci'ompanymg  evils. 

'I'hc  modem  languages  I should  bo  disposed  to  place  first  in  importance 
natural  history  next,  chemistry  last.  With  regard  to  astronomy  and  mechanics, 
these.  I think,  arc  already  in  part  providcvl  for  in  the  illnstrations  of  geometrical 
and  algebraic  teaching. 

I think  the  uniform  practice  in  the  continental  schools  where  nataral  sciences 
arc  taught  is,  to  begin  with  natural  history.  The  students  learn  the  elements  of 
soology  or  botany  first  before  going  to  ehemisirv  and  higher  sciences. 

I should  be  -Horrv  to  advoi'ste  natural  histoir  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
chemi.'itry  or  natural  philosophy;  but  1 do  not  t^nk  it  would  be  wise  to  omit 
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nntnral  liiiitoiy  in  nnr  ^reat  school  and  consider  chemlsti7  ns  its  substitute 
chiefly  on  the  groonds'  before  stated ; and  partly  for  this  reason,  that  in  crery 
community  of  two  hundred  or  more  youths,  there  most  be  some  few,  the 
constitution  of  whose  minds  is  specially  arlapted  to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
to  the  work  of  obserration  and  classification,  who,  consequently,  are  impelled  by 
innate  aptitude  to  that  kind  of  study,  but  who  are  not  at  present  afforded  the 
slightest  opportunity  of  working  their  minds  in  that  way ; so  that  it  may  happen 
that  the  faculty  or'gifl  for  natural  history,  if  it  be  riot  actually  de»itrov(>d  by 
exclujiivc  exercise  in  uncongenial  studies,  is  never  educed.  What  is  the  result  1 
in  all  our  great  natural  histo^  movements,  we  havo  looked  in  vain,  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Joaeph  Basks,  for  any  man  having  a sufficient  standing  in  the 
country  to  fratemizu  with  us.  to  undfntand  us,  to  help  us  in  debate  or  council  on 
questions,  most  vital  to  the  interests  of  natural  history.  It  has  often  occurt'd  to 
me  to  ask  how  such  should  be  the  case,  and  my  answer  has  been,  that  in  tlie 
education  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the  great  landed  proprietors  of 
£ng)an<),  of  those  destined  to  take  part  in  the  legislation  and  govenmieiu  of  the 
country,  there  has  been  complete  a!»scnceof  systematic  im]>arting  of  the  elements 
of  natural  history,  no  demonstration  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  ))IhuIh  and 
animals,  no  indication  of  the  aims  and  importiuico  of  natural  histoty.no  training 
of  the  faculties  for  which  it  aflbrds  the  heaithietit  exercise;  <*or.stqncntly  lliey 
have  not  been  educed.  1 cannot  doubt  that  this  must  have  been  the  cflVct  of  the 
present  rc.strict©d  system.  There  mu.st  have  liecn,  by  nature,  many  Sir  Jo>cpli 
Banks  since  he  died,  hut  they  have  been  boni,  have  gn)wn  up,  and  ])assrd  r.way 
without  working  out  their  destined  purpose ; their  peculiar  tahmt  hus  never  been 
cdnccd,  their  attention  has  never  been  turned  to  'hose  studies,  but  they  have  Ikhti 
wholly  devoted  to  closnics.  It  must  be  rememUTe<l  that  minds  nf  this  cla^.s 
are  usually  very  averse  to  da.'^cal  studies  ami  mere  cxcrciws  of  menu»ry  and 
composition;  tncy  never  take  to  them;  they  get  through  them  n.s  well  or  ill  ns 
they  can,  doing  little  or  nothing  to  the  pur|>o:^,  and  they  fail  to  achieve  tlmt  for 
which  they  are  naturally  fitted  from  the  want  of  having  their  special  fiiniltics 
educed.  X consider  it  a loss  to  the  tiution  tlmt,  in  our  grcjit  edacntiunal 
establishments  fur  youths,  there  sliould  be  no  arrangement.s  for  giving  them 
the  chance  of  knowing  something  of  the  laws  of  the  living  w’orld  and  hc>w  they 
^re  to  be  studied. 

Prof.  Jukes,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  Gwlogical  Section  of  the  Bntiish 
Association,  over  which  he  prceiJed  at  Cambriilgt%  remarks : 

*‘The  natural  sciences  arc  now  considen^d  as  wonhy  of  study  by  fhepe  who 
havo  a taste  for  them,  lK>tb  in  themselves  and  ns  a means  of  menta)  training  and 
discipline.  In  my  time,  however,  no  other  branches  of  learning  were  recognized 
than  classics  and  mathematics,  and  I have  with  shame  to  eunfc.<^.H  that  I l]i^playt(l 
but  a truant  disposition  with  respect  to  them,  and  too  often  hurried  from  the 
tutor’s  lecture  room  lo  the  river  or  held  to  enable  me  to  add  much  to  tlic  scanty 
store  of  knowledge  1 had  lirought  upwitfl  me.  Had  it  not  hecn,  thm,  for  the 
teaching  of  Professor  Swlgwick  in  geology,  my  time  would  have  betn  wasted.” 

So  that  it  was  just  the  accident,  so  to  speak,  of  one  short  course  on  u branch 
of  natural  history,  graftal  thnmgh  an  old  lMM|ucst  u]Km  the  nuiiii  stmlies  of  his 
univeiwity,  that  led  Pnifessor  Jukes  to  his  appreciation  of  llic  method  of  study 
and  value  of  the  science  which  owes  so  much  to  his  Ial>ors.  I cou'd  al^o,  witli 
your  permission,  adduce  a higher  authority  on  the  main  loint,  ami  that  is  Baron 
Cuvier’s,  who,  iu  the  pnifacc  to  the  tirsc  edition  of  his  clenicntury  book  on 
Natural  Histoiy,  expresses  liimsidf  as  follow’s : 

“The  habit  neccttsurily  acquired  in  the  study  of  natnnd  histoiy,  of  mentally 
classifying  a great  number  of  idiAS,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  science, 
wliich'  is  seldom  spoken  of,  and  which,  when  it  shall  have  been  geoenilly 
introduced  into  tlic  sy.stcm  of  common  education,  will  perhaps  become  the 
princijial  one;  it  exercises  the  student  in  that  juirt  of  logic  which  is  termed 
method,  as  the  study  of  geometry  docs  in  that  which  is  calh^  syllogism,  because 
natural  history  is  the  science  which  reijuiivs  tlic  most  precise  mctliods,  as 
geometry  is  that  which  demands  the  most  rtgorons  reasoning.  Now,  this  art  of 
method,  when  once  well  acquired,  may  lie  applied  with  infinite  ndrnntegc  to 
studies  the  roost  foreign  to  natural  history.  Every  discussion  which  supposes  a 
ciosKification  of  facts,  every  research  whicn  requin«  a distribution  of  matters,  is 
performed  after  the  s;ime  manner,  and  he  who  has  cultivated  this  science  roerd/ 
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for  &mui«iD«nt  tt  nrprurd  at  the  it  aflbrds  for  diintaogliiij^  all  kiodf  of 

affinirv.  It  U DOC  le«  o»^al  io  soUtade ; aoifidcfitlj  extcnsiTe  to  aaosfjr  the  moet 
powerfal  miod,  fnffioentlr  Tarkxu  aod  ioierwting  to  calm  the  roost  agitated 
it  cTifuolca  the  nnhiappj,  and  u^s  to  alia/  enmity  and  hatred.  Odcg 
derated  to  the  roDtemplation  <A  the  hannony  of  nature,  I'rrmUtiblj  regulated  tr 
Prorid^ooe,  bow  weak  and  trivial  appear  those  can.^^-s  which  it  has  Uen  pleasetl 
to  leave  de|jCDdent  upon  the  will  of  man ! How  astonishing  to  behold  so  many 
fine  minfH  coosoming  themselves  so  uselessly  Cor  their  own  bappincas  and  that 
of  othi'TS  in  the  pursuit  of  vain  comhinaik>n.«,  the  verv  traces  of  which  a few 
years  suffice  to  onliterate!  I avow  it  proudly,  these  ideas  have  alwavs  Ikto 
pmn'Tit  Ui  my  mind,  the  companions  of  my  lab()rs,  and^if  I have  eodeavortd  hj 
erverv  m«^ns  io  my  power  to  advance  this  peaceful  study,  it  is  becaose,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  more  capable  than  any  other  of  supjdying  the  want  of  occupation 
which  bus  so  largely  contributed  to  the  troubles  ot  our  age." 

OSr  TBS  STCDT  OF  FBTSIOLOOT. 

PuOF.  George  E.  Paget,  in  a Lecture  before  the  BrilUh  Medi- 
cal  Association  at  Cambridge  in  1864,  adrocates  this  study  as  fol- 
lows : 

TnK  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  general  teaching  of  Physiologr  mar 
be  grou{>cd  in  two  clstsos  : the  6rst,  including  such  as  would  tend  to  the  prom^ 
tion  of  the  science ; the  second,  such  as  would  In-long  to  the  students. 

Bv  a wider  diffusion  of  the  knowlwlge  of  physiology  its  progress  would  be 
aca  leratc*!,  a«  that  of  any  other  science  would,  Vy  the  Increased  number  of  the 
comjK'tcnt  observers  of  its  facts.  • • * But  a large  advantage,  and  one 
whi<  h,  1 think,  physiology  nmls  more  than  any  otlior  science  does,  would  arise 
in  tills. — that  the  communication  would  he  cader,  which  U now  so  difficult,  lx> 
twi*«'ri  thosi*  who  are  engage*!  in  it,  and  those  w’ho  especially  devote  tbt  mselves  to 
other  M’icnccs  that  might  Assist  it.  .Almost  every  process  in  the  living  body 
involvcH  the  exercise  of  mechanical  and  chemical-^^pcrhaps,  also,  of  electrical — 
fonts,  whose  effects  arc  mingled  with  those  of  the  more  proper  vital  force;  and 
althringh  this  special  force  mav  modify,  and  in  some  sort  vail,  the  effects  of  tho| 
others,  yet  roust  their  efforts  &c  reckoned  and  allowcn!  for,  in  ncaiir  every  case 
we  have  to  study.  Therefore,  the  complete  solution  of  any  new  physiologicHl 
problem  must  rwjuiro  such  a master  or  all  these  sciences  of  dead  and  living 
matter  as  cannot  now,  1 Udicvc,  lie  found,  or  else  it  rau.’*!  have  the  cooperation 
of  many  workers,  each  skilled  in  some  simple  science,  and  able  to  commnnicate 
with  alf  the  rest.  * • • 

I iK'iieve  that  a moderate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  physiology,  ac- 
quired in  carlv  life,  would  benefit  a man,  with  regard  to  both  ms  body  and  his 
mind ; and  t^at  it  would  do  this  by  guiding  him  in  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  health,  by  teaching  him  the  true  economy  of  his  powers,  whether 
mental  or  cfirporal,  by  providing  worthy  materials  for  thought,  and  by  cultivat- 
ing ja*culiar  modes,  and  suggesting  peculiar  ends,  of  thinking.  • • « 

1 w'ould  not  have  in  teaching  limited  to  a bore  declaration  of  the  use  and 
cxai  t fitness  of  each  part  or  organ  of  the  body.  This,  indeed,  should  not  be 
omitte«i ; fur  there  are  noble  truths  in  the  simplest  demonstrations  of  the  fitness 
of  parts  for  their  simplest  purposes,  and  no  study  has  boon  made  more  attmetive 
than  ihishv  the  ingenuity,  the  acuteness,  and  eloquence  of  its  teachers.  But  I 
would  go  lievond  this,  and,  striving,  os  I said  before,  to  teach  general  truths  as 
well  as  tlic  details  of  science,  I would  try  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  tho^e  general  designs,  from  which  it  might  gather  the  best  lessons  for  its  own 
guidanci*.  ♦ • • 

It  miiKt  1)C  an  object  of  all  education  to  supply,  in  early  life,  those  studies  from 
which,  in  Inter  years,  may  arise  reflections  that  may  mingle  happily  with  the 
business-thoughts  of  common  days  ; that  may  suggest  to  the  reason,  or  even  to 
the  imagination,  some  hidden  meaning,  some  future  purpose,  some  noble  end,  in 
the  things  about  ns.  Reflections  such  ns  these,  licing  interwoven  with  our  com- 
mon thoughts,  may  often  bring  to  our  life  a tone  of  joy  which  its  general  aspect 
win  not  wear;  like  brilliant  Uirends  shot  through  the  texture  of  some  sombre 
fabric,  giving  lustre  to  its  darkness. 
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PHTBIC8,  CHEMISTRY,  PBTStOLOOT,  OERMAM. 

H.  W.  Agkland,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  and 
teacher  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Christ  Church  College,  said : 

We  are  liviog  in  a period  of  transitioo  with  reference  to  the  educatk>nal  ques- 
tion ; and  if  I look  back  to  the  time  when  I became  Reader  in  Anatomy  at  Ox- 
ford, which  was  in  the  year  1845,  I should  say  that  it  was  a very  rare  thing  for 
any  person  to  come  with  his  mind  previously  directed  to  scientific  pursuit.  In 
the  seventeen  years  which  have  elapsed,  that  state  of  things  has  somewhat 
changed.  We  find  that  boys  come  to  the  University  from  several  schools  quite 
able  to  appreciate  the  opportunities  of  scientific  study  which  they  have  now  in 
Oxfonl ; and  1 can  see  that  the  younger  men  who  have  left  the  universities  with 
enlarged  tastes  in  these  directions,  who  are  not  destined  to  follow  scientific  pur- 
suits, are  beginning  to  carry  away  with  them  into  the  country,  into  different 
situalions  to  which  they  may  go,  and,  among  others,  to  private  schools,  scientific 
knowledge,  sometimes  of  a very  precise  kind  ; .and  so  in  that  way  necessarily 
these  tastM  will  be  gradually  disseminated,  and  react  on  the  universities. 

About  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  Professor  Jewett  and  Dr.  Stanley,  who 
were  then  young  tutors,  and  engaged  in  some  extensive  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  promotion  of  a witler  sphere  of  education  in  Oxford,  asked  my  opinion  what 
scientific  studies  should  be  introduced.  The  opinion  which  I gave  them  after 
much  reficction  was  this,  that  there  were  three  fundamental  subjects,  which  un- 
questionably ought  to  he  required  before  young  men  were  allowed  to  pursue  any 
other;  and  that  they  might  not  take  honours  or  pass  except  they  showed  pro- 
ficiency in  these  three.  These  were.  Physics,  so-called,  Chemistry,  and  Physi- 
ology, to  use  the  word  physiology  in  a very  general  sense.  These  three  subjects 
were  so  fundamental  to  all  other  oiganic  sciences,  and  so  necessary  to  the  study 
of  most  branches  of  scientific  knowledge,  that  all  pau  man  ought  to  be  required 
to  pass  in  those  subjects,  before  they  were  allowed  to  take  other  more  detailed 
ones,  such  as  geology,  mineralogy,  or  roology,  or  many  other  **  ©logics,'*  which 
might  be  mentioned.  Accordingly,  wisely  or  unwisely,  that  became  the  law  at 
Oxford,  and  at  Oxford  now  no  person  can  pass  in  a scientific  subject,  except  he 
posses  in  two  at  least  of  these  which  we  held  to  be  educationally  fundamental- 

Just  as  I said  fifteen  years  ago.  Physiology,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  should  bo 
the  fundamental  subjects  at  the  universities,  so  I think  that  those  who  come  to 
the  universities,  if  they  really  are  to  progress,  and  if  their  education  is  to  be 
carried  on  systematically,  hod  much  better  come  trained,  as  &r  as  boys  should 
be  trained  in  such  subjects  at  all,  in  Physics,  in  Chemistry,  or  in  both,  before 
they  come  to  the  university,  and  then  they  would  either  carry  on  those  subjects 
to  a higher  pitch  at  the  university  where  the  greatest  opportunities  ought  to  bo 
found,  or  they  might  pass  on  to  the  biological  or  other  sciences  as  they  pleased. 

I may  add.  generally,  that  I should  value  all  knowledge  of  these  physical 
sciences  very  little  indeed  unless  it  was  otherwise  than  bookwork.  If  it  is  merely 
a question  of  getting  up  certain  books,  and  being  able  to  answer  certain  book 
questions,  that  is  merely  an  cxen*l»e  of  the  memory  of  a very  useless  kind.  The 
great  object,  though  not  the  sole  object  of  this  training,  should  be  to  get  the  lioys 
to  observe  and  understand  the  action  of  matter  in  soinc  department  or  another* 
and  although  1 am  perfectly  aware  that  what  is  called  practical  knowledge,  if 
merely  manipulatory,  in  any  subject  whatever,  is  a bumble  thing  enough  ; yet, 
on  the  other  band,  I must  say  that  the  utmost  amount  of  knowledge  on  these 
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tabtects  irhhout  that  pnctkml  and  experiiD«tiul  is  to  mfjtt  penons 

Btmrij  M nsel«aa  Tov  want  Uk  cwabi nation  <4  the  two ; and  for  vonths.  I 
Tiitw  T«rj  little  the  mere  acqaieitkai  of  a qnantitj  of  book  fiKts  oo  tbeee  ftol^ecta. 
1 want  them  to  aee  and  know  the  thinj^,  and  m that  waj  tber  wfll  evoke  maay^ 
qualities  (4  the  mmd  which  the  ftodT  of  tbeae  ank^ecu  U intended  to  derelo^ 
and  whirfa  are  not  eroked  bjr  the  atadj  of  the  cUanci ; bnt  I am  not  at  all  pre- 
parwl  to  aaj  that  tboee  aame  qnalities  or  an/  similar  qaal Hies  mar  not  be  evoked 
bj  other  meaoi,  altboaj^b  not  bj  the  cUmics.  I e>eaa  to  pot  this  reserratioa  ia 
sUUinj{  my  opinion,  that  1 cannot  think  that  the  stud/  of  the  pbjskal  sdenoea 
is,  as  I tomedmes  bear  it  stated,  aljsolnteljr  necesaarj  for  ererrbodj.  There 
raaj  be  grxid  men,  as  ^ood  as  an/bodjr  else,  withoat  it.  It  is  perhaps  annecce- 
Miy  to  make  that  reserratkin,  but  1 am  in  the  habit  of  bearing  the  subject 
spoken  of  sometiines  as  tboegb  a man  mest  be  an  iahrior  man  because  be  is  na> 
acquainted  with  anj  branch  of  pb/sical  scaence.  1 do  not  bold  that  at  aU» 
becaose  obserratkm,  practical  habits,  maooal  dexteritj,  and  man/  such  things 
are  acquired  in  a high  degree  by  persons  who  hare  no  scientific  knowledge. 

I tboDght  it  so  neoessar/  to  the  general  national  education,  that  tbe  power  of 
stodriog  Fb/siolog/  in  its  highest  departments,  and  in  tbe  best  possible  manner, 
should  exist  in  Oxford,  that  1 labored  with  other  persons  to  enable  the  Unirer- 
mty  to  f*o*sets  the  means  of  that  studj,  which  it  had  not  to  a similar  extent 
before,  and  which  should  be  punned  with  the  greatest  advantage  at  tbe  uaiver* 
allies ; but  tbe  stud/  of  precite  Pbjsics,  and  a knowledge  of  Chemistry  are 
becoming  more  necessary  to  uuderstaail  Physiological  works,  so  th^t  tbe  older 
Physiologists,  unless  they  are  able  to  briug  op  their  knowledge  of  thf'sc  subjects 
to  tho  present  level,  will  be  left  entirely  behind.  Therefore,  it  would  further 
tbe  cause  of  education  if  they  were  first  learnt  at  schools,  so  that  those  who 
came  op  to  the  universities  should  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  Physiology 
as  an  advanced  subject  if  they  came  op  with  tbe  neccasary  preliminary  knowledge. 

I must  say  as  a physician,  that  being  roy  main  business  now,  that  1 really 
▼lew  with  alarm  the  way  in  which  boys  are  pressed  at  school.  I must  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  introducing  an  extraneous  subject,  but  I say  truly  that  I view 
with  alarm  the  pressure  which  is  put  on  good  boys.  I am  afraid  it  remains  to 
be  seen  fifty  years  hence  what  the  effect  this  system  on  tbe  f4tysi</ue  of  tbe 
country  will  be.  Children  are  surrounded  by  every  means  of  cramming  things 
into  their  brains,  and  a number  of  us  are  seeing  bow  we  can  force  in  something 
note  in  their  very  earliest  years.  I confess  I think  this  a matter  of  much  anxiety. 

I feci  cimfident  that  a great  deal  of  the  learning  1^  heart  is  useless ; tbe 
physical  sciimces  exercises  the  memory  in  a higher  degree  than  anything  else; 
at  least  anything  with  which  1 am  acquainted.  If  you  go  over  a book  of  hiimaa 
descriptive  anatomy,  the  quantity  of  facts  w*hich  have  to  bs mastered  are  ostonish- 
mg.  1 do  not  belinre  that  boys’  tastes  are  rehned  or  their  higher  intellectual 
qualities  called  out  by  learning  to  gallop  over  so  many  lines  of  Virgil  or  Homer. 
It  is  an  effort  of  memory,  and  has  no  corresponding  effect  on  the  cliaracter;  I 
believe  by  the  other  study  they  would  acquire  a certain  quantity  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  tbe  faculties  of  attention  and  memory  are  quite  as  much  exer- 
cised. They  are  taught  to  think ; which  no  amount  of  learning  by  heart  can  teach* 

It  is  a great  advantage  to  a scientific  man  now<a-days  to  know  German,  and  a 
great  disadvantage  not  to  know  It.  1 know  it  imperfectly,  so  I know  the  disad- 
vantage. 1 think  that  tho  possession  of  an  additional  langnage  in  early  life  ia 
to  invaloable  to  a youth,  that  I would  take  the  cbonco  cf  his  obtaining  his  scienco 
at  a later  period,  when  he  would  have  the  further  aid  of  German  in  acquiring  it. 
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PBTBICS  AS  A MBA58  XTf  XEKTAL  l>BTBLOnrElTr. 

Fropessob  Joun  Tvndall,  in  a Leomre  *at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  on  the  study  of  Physics,  remarks : — 

Tlie  term  Physics,  ns  made  use  of  in  the  present  Lecture,  refers  to  that  portion 
of  natural  science  which  Hes  midway  lietwecn  astronomy  and  cheinistrv.  'J  ho 
former,  indeed,  is  Physic's  applied  to  ma.«scs  of  enormous  weight,  while  lli>‘  Kilter 
is  Physics  applied  to  atoms  and  molecules.  The  sul^ects  of  Phy.-irs  prop  r are, 
therefore,  those  which  lie  nearest  to  human  perception  the  lljfht  and  heat  of 
the  sun,  color,  sound,  motion,  the  loadstone,  electrical  attractions  and  r«‘pul- 
sions,  thunder  and  li^chtninp,  rain,  snow,  dew,  and  so  forth.  The  senses  of  Man 
stand  between  those  phenomena,  bctwcK?n  the  external  world,  and  the  world  of 
tbon;;ht.  He  Utkes  his  facts  from  Nature  and  transfers  them  to  the  domain  of 
mind : he  looks  at  them,  compares  them,  obecncs  their  mutual  relations  and 
connexions,  and  thus  brings  them  clearer  and  clearer  before  his  mental  < ve, 
until,  finally,  by  a kind  of  inspiration,  he  ali^^bts  upon  the  cause  which  unftes 
them.  This  is  the  last  o(!C  of  the  mind,  in  this  centripetal  direction,  in  its  pro- 
gress from  the  multiplicity  of  fans  to  the  central  cause  on  which  they  dcp*nd. 
But,  having  guessed  the  cause,  ho  is  not  yet  contented  : ho  now  sets  out  from 
his  c<mtre  and  travels  in  the  other  direction:  he  secs  that  if  his  guess  Im  truir, 
certain  consequencos  rou^t  follow  from  it,  and  he  appeals  to  the  law  and  testi- 
mony of  experiiiieiit  whether  the  thing  is  so.  Thus  he  completes  the  circuit  of 
thought,— -from  without  inward,  from  mnltiplicity  to  unity,  and  from  within 
outward,  from  unity  to  multiplicity.  He  traverses  the  line  between  muso  and 
ciftH't  lioth  wavs,  and,  in  so  doing,  calls  all  his  reasoning  pow'ers  into  play.  Tho 
mental  effort  mvolvc<i  in  these  processes  may  be  justly  comparcil  to  tliose  exer- 
cises of  the  body  which  invoke  tne  co-opemtion  of  every  muscle,  and  thus  confer 
upon  the  whole  frame  the  benefits  of  healthy  action. 

A few  diws  ago  A Master  of  Arts,  who  is  still  a young  man,  ann  therefore  tho 
recipient  of  a modem  education,  stated  to  me  that  for  the  first  twenty  years  of 
his  lift!  he  hud  been  taught  nothing  n*garding  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism,  or 
Klct'tricity ; twelve  of  these  years  had  b<‘en  spent  among  tho  ancients,  all  con- 
nexion being  thus  severed  between  him  and  natural  phenomena.  Now,  we  can- 
not, without  prejudice  to  humanity,  separate  the  present  from  tho  past.  Tho 
nineteenth  century  strikes  its  n.K>ts  into  the  ccnturu*s  gone  by,  and  draw's  nutri- 
ment fn)m  them  Tho  world  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  record  of  any  great  deed 
or  utteranec;  fur  such  deeds  and  snch  utterances  are  prolific  throughout  all 
time.  We  cannot  yield  the  corapimionshipof  our  loftier  brothers  of  antiquity, — 
of  our  Soemtes  and  Cato, — whose  lives  provoke  us  to  sympathi’tic  griyitness 
AiToss  the  interval  of  two  thunsand  years.  As  long  as  the  ancient  languages  are 
the  means  of  access  to  the  ancient  mind,  they  must  ever  be  of  priceless  value  to 
humanity  ; hut  it  is  as  the  avenues  of  ancient  thought,  and  not  as  the  instm- 
meiits  of  modern  cultnrc,  that  they  are  chiefly  valuable  to  Man.  Surely  these 
AvenueH  might  be  kept  open  without  deinundiqg  such  sacrifices  ns  that  above 
referral  to.  VVe  have  conquend  and  possessed  ourselves  of  continents  of  land, 
concerning  which  antiquity  knew  notliing;  and  if  new  continents  of  thought 
renvil  themselves  to  the  exploring  human  spirit,  shall  we  not  possess  tlicm  also  ? 
In  those  latter  days,  the  study  of  Physics  has  given  us  glimpses  of  the  methods 
of  Nature  which  were  quite  hidden  from  the  ancients,  and  it  w(»uld  be  treason 
to  the  Crust  committed  to  us,  if  we  were  to  sacrifice  the  hopes  aud  aspirations  of 
the  Present  out  of  deference  to  the  Past. 

The  study  of  Physics,  as  already  intimated,  consists  of  two  processes,  which 
are  complementary  to  each  other — the  tracing  of  facts  to  their  causes,  and  the 
logical  advance  from  the  cause  to  the  fact.  In  the  former  process,  called  inditc- 
tion,  certain  moral  qualities  come  into  play.  It  requires  patient  industry,  and  an 
humble  and  conscientious  acceptance  of  what  Nature- reveals.  The  first  condi- 
tion of  success  is  an  honest  receptivity  and  a willingness  to  abandon  all  precon- 
ceived notions,  however  cherished,  if  they  be  found  to  coutnulict  the  truth. 

The  second  process. in  physical  investigation  is  deduction,  or  the  advance  of  the 
mind  from  fixra  principles  to  the  conclusions  which  flow  f^m  them.  The  roles 
of  logic  are  the  mrmal  statement  of  this  process,  which,  however,  was  pi^tised 
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bjr  errry  bealthr  miod  before  erer  incb  rule*  were  written.  In  the  ftadv  of 
Physii'f,  indootiOT  mod  dednrtkm  arc  perpetually  married  to  each  other.  Th* 
man  olj«erve«, — he  strip*  facts  of  their  peculiarities  of  form,  and  tries  to  unite 
them  by  their  essences  ; havin^^  effected  tnis,  he  at  once  deduces,  and  thus  checks 
hU  induction.  Here  the  errand  difference  brtween  the  methods  at  pn^senl  ft*l- 
loatd,  and  those  of  the  ancients,  becomes  manifest.  They  were  one-sided  in 
tl>cse  matters  : thev  omitted  the  process  of  induction,  and  substituted  conjecture 
for  ob««‘rTation.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  posseased  sufficient  patience  to 
w:itrh  the  slow  processes  of  Natare,  and  to  make  themselves  acquaints  with  the 
rondtiions  umler  whirh  she  ofierat***.  l;n)orant  of  lb«e  conditions,  they  could 
never  pr^netmte  her  secrets  nor  master  her  laws.  This  mastery  not  only  enables 
ns  to  turn  her  forces  apunst  each  other,  so  as  to  protect  uorsclves  from  their 
hostile  action,  hut  make*  them  our  slaves.  By  the  study  of  Bbysics  we  have 
o;>(;nid  to  ns  trcahurics  of  power  of  which  antiquity  never  dreamed  : wc  lord  it 
over  Matter,  but  in  so  doinj;  wc  have  bm»mc  l»etter  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
Mind  ; for  to  the  mental  philosopher  material  Nature  furnishes  a screen  affainst 
which  the  human  spirit  pmjects  its  own  image,  and  thus  becomes  capable  of 
self  inspection. 

I hu*,  then,  as  a moans  of  intellectual  culture,  the  study  of  Physics  excrcisca 
and  *harpons  observation:  it  brings  the  mo«t  exhaustive  logic  into  play:  it 
compares,  abstracts,  and  generalizes,  and  provides  a mental  imagery  admirably 
suited  to  these  processes.  The  strictest  precision  of  thought  is  ever}*where 
cnforccil,  and  prudence,  foresight,  and  sagacity  arc  dimiandcd.  By  its  appeals  to 
cxM  riinrnt,  it  continually  checks  itself,  and  famlds  upon  a sure  foundation. 

Thus  far  wc  hare  reganled  the  study  of  Physics  as  an  agent  of  intellectual 
culture;  hut  like  other  things  in  Nut^,  it  subserves  more  than  a single  end. 
The  colors  of  the  clouds  delight  the  eye,  and,  no  <louht,  accomplish  moral 
pnrfs^ses-also ; but  the  sclf-samc  clouds  hold  within  their  fleeces  the  moisture  by 
which  our  fields  are  rendered  fraitful.  The  sunbeams  excite  our  interest  and 
invite  our  investigation  ; hut  they  also  extend  their  beneficent  influences  to  our 
fruits  ami  com,  and  thus  accomplish,  not  only  intellectual  ends,  hut  minister,  at 
the  same  time,  to  our  material  necessities.  And  so  it  is  with  scientific  research. 
AVhile  the  love  of  science  is  a sufficient  incentive  to  the  pursuit  of  science,  and 
the  mvestigator,  in  the  proseention  of  his  inquiries,  is  raised  aliovc  all  material 
considerations,  the  resnip<  of  his  labors  may  exercise  a potent  influence  upon 
the  physical  condition  of  Man. 

As  an  instrument  of  inieileetual  culture,  the  study  of  Physics  is  jirofitable  to 
nil:  ns  U-aring  upon  tjM'cial  functions,  its  value,  tliough  not  so  great,  is  still 
more  tangible.  Why,  for  example,  should  Members  of  Parliament  be  ignorant 
of  the  snl^ietM  eonceming  which  they  are  called  njion  to  legislate  1 In  this  land 
of  practical  physics,  why  sbonld  they  lie  unable  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
ujs)n  a physical  question?  Why  slioukl  the  senator  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
mtcri'Sted  (lisputants  whtm  a srientifle  question  is  discussed,  until  he  deems  the 
nap  a Miyising  which  rescues  him  from  the  bewilderments  of  the  committee-room  ? 
The  (‘diicatiou  wliich  doc*  not  supplythe  want  here  referred  to,  fails  in  its  duty 
to  England.  W'iih  regnni  to  onr  working  people,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  working,  the  study  of  Physics  wonid,  I im.^ginc,  be  profitable,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  mental  culture,  but  also  as  a moral  influence  to  woo  these  people  from 
pursuits  which  now  degrade  them.  • • • 

The  world  was  built  in  order : it  is  the  visual  record  of  its  Makeris  logic,  and 
to  us  have  been  trusteil  Che  will  and  power  to  grapple  with  the  mighty  argu- 
numt.  Descending  for  a moment  from  this  high  ground  to  considerationB 
which  lie  closer  to  us  as  a nation — as  a land  of  gas  and  furnaces,  of  steam  and 
ch'Ctriritv  : as  a land  which  science,  practically  apidied,  has  made  great  in  pence 
and  migfity  in  war I ask  you  whetner  this  **  land  of  old  and  iust  renown,”  has 
not  a right  to  expect  fh>m  her  institutions  a cuirore  which  shall  erobra<'c  some- 
thing more  than  declension  and  conjugation?  They  can  place  physical  scUnce 
upon  its  proper  basis ; they  can  check  the  habit,  now  too  common,  of  rcgaiding 
science  solely  as  an  instrument  of  material  prosperity ; they  can  dwell  w ith  effect 
upon  its  nobler  nsc,  and  raise  the  national  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  it  as 
the  last  development  of  that  increasing  purpose  ” which  runs  through  tho 
ages  and  widens  the  tboaghu  of  xaea* 
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J.  M.  WILSON  ON  TEACHING  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Prof.  Wilson,  Assistant  Master  in  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science  in  Rugbj  School,  who  lias  been  eminently  successful  in  in- 
troducing Natural  Science  into  this  great  public  school,  has  published 
an  admirable  Essay  (McMillan’s  Liberal  Studies)  ou  teaching  tliis 
subject  in  schools. 

rAILOOB  OP  Tns  LATIN  AND  OBBBK  DISCIPLINE. 

The  astonishing  ignorance  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  at  least  of  all  the  finer  pnrt 
of  this  knowledge  on  which  80  much  stress  is  laid;  and  the  ignorance — which 
is  ]c8S  surprising,  if  not  less  laroenuible— of  everything  else,  with  which  so  many 
boys  leave  most  schools,  has  l>een  dwelt  on  again  and  again.  Is  it  rcmediabic  or 
is  it  not?  Is  it  due  to  the  carelessness  and  inability  of  masters  ; to  the  mhcn*nt 
unsuitability  of  the  subjects  taught;  to  negli*ctcd  early  education  ami  bad 
preparatory  schools;  or  to  the  illiterate  tone  of  the  sot'iety  in  which  l*oys  ore 
brought  up  ; to  excessive  novel  reading  and  devotion  to  games  ; or  to  the  great 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  species  are  incapable  of  learning  much?  Partly 
perhaps  to  them  all ; certainly  to  an  ill-ndvised  etjurseof  study.  For  at  present, 
literature,  or  the  studies  which  arc  Kubonlinate  to  it,  has  almost  a monopoly : 
and  on  language  the  great  majority  of  boys  fall  in  getting  much  hold.  The  ex* 
clnsivo  study  of  language  at  schools  weakens  the  fibre  of  those  w'ho  have  genius 
for  it,  fails  to  educate  to  the  best  advantage  the  mass  who  have  fairly  goo<l  senso 
but  no  genius  for  anything,  but  obscures  and  depresses  the  few  who  have  special 
abilities  in  other  lines;  and  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  learning  much  besides. 
So  that  even  at  a »cliool  w'herc  classics  arc  well  taught,  where  the  masters  are  able 
and  skillful,  and  the  hoys  industrious,  nut  very  much  is  learnt.  It  was  said  of  a 
Scotchman  who  enjoyed  a cheap  reputation  for  hospitality,  **  that  he  kept  an  ex- 
cellent table,  but  put  \‘erra  leetle  upon  it.'*  This  epitotni/cs  the  re|>ort  of  the 
Publics  School  Commission : the  schools  arc  excellent,  but  they  teach  verm 
Icetle.**  Aod  this  is  the  less  excusable  because  the  experience  of  the  best  foreign 
schools  is  showing  the  advantage  of  introducing  greater  variety  into  the  course 
of  study.  A wider  net  is  cast ; fewer  minds  repose  in  unstirre<l  apathy ; more 
varied  abilities  are  recognized  ; there  Is  less  over-estimation  of  special  branches 
of  knowledge;  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  variety  is  itself  a stimulus. 

DIONITT  AND  OBANDBUB  OW  SOIBKTiriG  KNOWLBDOK. 

Wo  count  a man  educated  in  proportion  to  the  exactness,  width,  and  nobtenass 
of  his  ideas.  What  is  needed  to  elevate  a man's  intellectual  nature  is  not  that 
he  should  be  an  cneyclopiedui,but  that  be  should  have  great  ideas.  And  these 
must  be  based  on  knowledge.  They  do  not,  in<leod,  always  accompany  knowl- 
edge. Great  ideas  may  be  got  by  various  studies,  and  all  studies  may  be  pur- 
su^  by  men  who  fail  to  gain  groat  idea.s.  I know  men  with  a wide  and  micro- 
scopic knowledge  of  history  who  know  nothing  of  the  love  of  freedom,  of  national 
justice,  of  the  progress  of  the  world,  of  the  power  of  genius  and  will men  who 
are  theologians  by  profession,  whose  thoughts  still  revolve  in  the  narroweiit 
circle  of  earthly  prejiKliccs  ; — scholars  indififerent  alike  to  literature  and  leam- 
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ing.  And  so  there  arc  scientific  men  who  combine  poverty  of  intellect  with 
width  of  knowledge.  A botanist  maj  be  as  foolish  as  a crest  collector  ; a geolo- 
gist, and  even  an  astronomer,  may,  perhaps,  be  a pedant  not  more  ennobled  by 
the  sphere  of  his  thoughts  than  a cathedral  spider  is  affected  by  the  majesty  of 
bis  abode ; but  I will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  great  thoughts  and  principles 
which  are  to  be  gained  only  by  scientific  knowledge  are  not  only  of  a quality 
that  inercoites  the  dignity  of  a man’s  mind,  arc  not  only  intrinsically  glorious 
and  elevating,  bat  are  not  inferior,  whether  we  regard  their  effect  on  the  intellect 
or  on  the  imagination,  to  those  which  may  be  reached  by  other  studies.  And  I 
am  not  speaking  only  of  the  discoverers  in  science.  There  is  a special  charm, 
indeeil,  and  stimulating  power  in  original  research,  in  exploring  new  regions ; 
but  there  arc  splendid  Ideas,  magnificent  points  of  view,  which,  though  others 
hnve  reached  them  befon*,  yet  to  at:ain  is  a lifelong  pleasure.  The  ordinary 
tourist  may  climb  to  some  well-worn  spot  in  the  Alps,  he  may  uscind  by 
the  beaten  track,  he  may  even  bo  carried  there,  and  yet  he  will  l>e  richly  re- 
warded by  the  view  that  unfolds  itself  before  his  eyes.  lie  may  not  feel  the 
glow  of  health,  the  buoyant  soul  of  the  6rst  mountaineer  that  stood  there;  but 
he  will  see  what  he  will  remember  for  ever;  he  will  get  more  than  a new  sensa- 
tion, he  will  luive  enlarged  his  soul.  So  to  be  the  first  to  climb,  as  New'ton  did, 
with  solitary  steps,  to  the  untrodden  heights  from  which  he  gazed  on  the  solar 
system  spread  out  at  bis  f.'ct,  can  never  again  l)c  given  to  mortal  man ; but 
to  attiin  the  kmmli,*dge,  to  see  the  magnificent  onlcrliiiess  and  progress,  to  be 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  infinities  of  space  and  time  which  it  silently  sug- 
gests, is  to  have  gained  a treasure  that  lasts  as  long  as  life  will  last.  So  also 
geology  has  a sublimity  of  itsuwn,  slowly  reached  by  many  steps  and  much  toll. 
And,  above  all,  the  great  idca.s  of  natural  law  and  harmonious  adjustment  can 
only  be  obtained  by  patient  study  in  the  fieUU  of  science;  and  are  they  not 
priceless  to  those  who  hnve  in  any  degree  won  them  ? Who  can  conU'mplato 
our  globe  in  this  orderly  system  of  the  universe,  with  all  the  delicate  adjust- 
ments that  astrunumy  reveals,  and  all  the  splendid  mechanism  of  titc  heavens — 
contcmplato  our  atmosphen.\  with  all  its  mechanical,  chemical,  and  physical 
properties — (he  distant  sun  darting  its  light  and  heat  and  power  on  the  globe, 
and  festering  all  the  varied  Inxiutiful  animal  and  vt^ctable  life,  giving  rise  to 
W'inds  and  showers  and  fruitful  seasons,  and  beauties  of  form  and  richness  of 
color,  filling  our  he.irts  with  food  and  gladness;  who  can  know  something  of 
the  inexorable  sequences,  see  t-omething  of  the  felicitous  combination  of  all  the 
variwl  forces  of  nature  that  are  employed,— atid  not  feel  impresst'd  and  awed  by 
the  view  ; not  feel  that  he  is  in  the  ])rt‘scncc  of  a Power  and  WLsdom  th.it  as  far 
transcends  the  power  and  wisdom  of  man  os  the  universe  surpasses  a watch  in 
magnitude  1 

‘ To  see  in  part 

That  all,  as  in  some  piii'c  of  art. 

Is  toil,  couperam  to  an  end,' 

i.s  to  see  that  which  he  w*ho  sec^s  it  not  is  os  incapable  of  estimating  as  the  deaf 
man  is  of  judging  of  music,  or  the  blind  of  enjoying  the  glories  of  a sunset. 
Such  arc  some  of  the  ideas  W'hich  crown  science,  and  it  is  not  grunted  to  us  to 
attain  them  except  by  slow  degrees.  Stej)  by  step  must  the  grow  ing  mind  ap- 
proach them;  and  to  exclude  from  our  schools  the  preliminary  steps  is  to  debar 
from  the  attainment  of  such  ideas  all  whose  leisure  in  after-life  is  so  curtailed 
that  they  cun  never  break  ground  in  any  fresh  subject  for  thought  or  labor. 
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Science  is  not  only  knowledge,  but  it  is  also  power.  Th^  mind  U not  only 
an  instrument  for  adrancing  science,  but,  what  is  more  to  our  present  point, 
science  is  an  instrument  for  advancing  the  mind.  All  that  can  be  said  on  this 
point  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  apd  I can  contribute  nothing  except 
my  daily  experience  that  what  is  said  is  true.  Mill  speaks  of**  the  indispensable 
ncccssityof  scientific  instrucrion,  for  it  is  recommended  by  every  consideration 
which  pleads  for  any  high  order  of  intellectual  education  at  all.**  Science  is  the 
best  teacher  of  accurate,  acute,  and  exhaustive  observation  of  what  is;  it  en- 
courages the  habit  of  mind  which  will  rest  on  nothing  but  what  is  true ; truth  is 
the  ultimate  and  only  object,  and  there  U the  ever-recurring  appeal  to  facts  as 
the  test  of  truth.f  And  it  is  nn  excellent  exercise  of  memory;  not  the  verbal, 
formal  memory,  bnt  the  orderly,  intelligent,  connected,  accurate  storing  np  of 
knowledge.  And  of  all  processes  of  reasoning  it  stands  alone  as  the  exhanstive 
illustration.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  study  that  illustrates  the  art  of  thinking. 
**  The  processes  by  which  truth  is  attained/*  to  quote  again  from  Mill,  **rcnsoning 
and  observation  have  been  carried  to  their  greatest  known  perfection  in  the 
physical  sciences.**  In  fact  the  investigations  and  reasoning  of  science,  advano 
ing  as  it  docs  from  the  study  of  simple  phenomena  to  the  analysis  of  complicated 
actions,  form  a model  of  precisely  the  kind  of  mental  W’ork  which  is  the  buaineea 
of  every  man,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave;  and  reasoning,  like  other  arts, 
is  best  learnt  by  practice  and  familiarity  with  the  higlxst  models.  Science 
teaches  what  the  power  and  what  the  weakness  of  the  senses  is ; what  evidence 
is,  and  what  proof  is.  There  is  no  characteristic  of  an  educated  man  so  marked 
as  his  power  of  judging  of  evidence  and  proof.  The  precautions  that  are  token 
against  misinterpretation  of  what  is  called  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and 
against  wrong  reasoning,  and  tracing  the  thoughts  backward  down  to  the 
ground  of  belief ; the  constant  verification  of  theories  ; the  candid  snspension 
of  judgment  where  evidence  is  still  wanting ; that  wedding  of  induction  and  de- 
dactibn  into  a happy  nnity  and  completeness  of  proof,  the  mixtnre  of  observa- 
tion and  ratiocination— are  precisely  the  mental  processes  which  all  men  have 
to  go  through  somehow  or  other  in  their  daily  business,  and  which  every  humaii 
being  who  is  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  snbject  sees  wonld 
be  better  done  if  men  had  familiarized  themselves  with  the  models  of  these  pro- 
cesses which  are  furnished  by  science.  1 do  not  mean  that  a boy  knows  he  is 
doing  all  these  things ; but  he  is  doing  them  visibly.  And  when  be  applies  the 
analysis  of  logic  to  the  processes  of  his  mind,  he  will  find  that  he  has  been  think- 
ing logically,  thongh  unconsciously  so. 

Thinking  is  learnt  by  thinking ; and  it  is  my  strongest  conviction,  as  it  is  my 
daily  experience,  that  boys  can  and  do  learn  to  think, — Icam  all  the  varied  op- 
erations of  the  mind  we  sum  np  in  that  word, — by  the  study  of  science.  A more 
vigorons  school  of  thought,  and  a habit  of  mind  less  inclined  to  the  faults  of 
dogmatism  on  the  one  side,  and  defeoence  to  authority  on  the  other,  with  more 
reverence  for  truth,  and  more  confidence  in  knowledge,  is  the  natural  product  of 
scientific  instruction.  • • • 

Moreover,  taking  education  in  its  broad  sense  as  the  training  of  all  the  pow- 
ers that  go  to  make  up  the  man,  I would  point  out  how  much  science  contributes 
toirords  increasing  the  powers  of  the  senses.  All  science  is  based,  some  one  has 
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said,  on  the  fact  that  we  hare  preat  curiosity,  and  very  weak  eyes ; and  science 
gives  men  a marvelous  extension  of  the  power  and  range  of  the  acuteness  of 
those  eyes.  “Eyes  and  no  eyes”  U the  title  of  an  old  story;  and  it  scarcely 
seems  too  strong  a way  of  marking  the  difference  between  the  jK)wcr8  of  percep- 
tion of  a cultivated  naturalist,  and  those  of  the  ordinary  gentleman  ignorant 
of  everything  in  nature.  To  the  one  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  tl»e  stones  on 
earth,  the  forms  of  the  hills,  and  the  flowers  in  tin?  hcilges,  are  a constant  source 
of  tluit  great  and  peculiar  pleasure  derived  fl-ora  intelligence.  And  day  by  day 
do  I sec  how  boys  increase  their  range  of  sight,  and  that  not  only  of  the  things 
we  teach  them  to  see,  but  they  outrun  us,  and  discover  for  themselves.  And  the 
power,  once  gained,  can  never  be  lost.  I know  many  instances  of  boys  whose 
eyes  were  opened  at  school  by  the  ordinary  natural  science  lectures,  who  have 
since  found  great  pleasure  and  constant  occupation  in  some  branch  of  scicntiflc 
study. 

And  1 would  add  that  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  a purely  literary  educa- 
tion, which  I obviously  do  not  intend  to  discuss,  they  cannot  be  remedied  by 
mathematics  alone.  Mathematics  are  so  oflen  thought,  by  those  who  are  tgno* 
rant  of  them,  to  be  the  key  to  all  reasoning,  and  to  b>c  the  perfection  of  training, 
and  so  often  spoken  of  by  proficients  in  them  ns  mysteries  that  it  is  w*orth  thc'la- 
bor  of  half  a lifetime  to  understand,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  rememlwr  that  after 
all  they  are  only  compendious  and  very  limited  methods  of  applying  deductive 
reasoning,  assisted  by  symbols,  to  questions  of  which  the  data  are,  or  arc  sup- 
posed to  be,  extremely  precise.  They  no  more  teach  reasotiing  in  the  onlinary 
sense  of  the  word  than  traveling  by  railway  fits  a man  for  exploring  in  Central 
Africa.  And  hence,  while  1 set  a very  high  value  on  arithmetic  and  geometry 
in  all  education,  it  is  not  because  they  supply  the  place  of  science  in  any  sense, 
but  on  entirely  different  grounds.  They  form  the  language  of  science,  however, 
and  are  indispensable  to  its  study.* 

DEFICIEXCT  OF  A MERELY  ACIEXTlFlC  CrSRlCtLVK. 

The  vague  impression  that  reverence,  faith,  belief  in  the  unseen  and  the 
spiritual,  and  in  truths  derived  from  individual  consciousness,  arc  diminished, 
as  superstitiont  are  diminished,  by  the  school  of  science,  must  not  be  met  by  an 
off-hand  denial  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  it;  for  constant  deal  mg  with 
nature  and  exercise  of  the  intellect  alone,  os  contrasted  with  humanity  and  the 
exercise  of  the  moral  feelings,  unquestionably  tend  to  exclude  men  from  the 
highest  thoughts.  All  that  may  be  said  about  the  dignity  of  the  study  of  created 
things-^nd  this  is  a truth  that  often  needs  to  bo  enforced — must  not  make  its 
advocates  lose  sight  of  the  relation  of  this  study  to  others.  The  wish  of  many 
men  of  science  that  it  should  form  the  staple  of  liberal  education,  if  gratified, 
would  probably  lead  to  a loss  of  gracefulness  and  unconscious  art  in  style,  which 
characterizes  nations  which  study  the  classics,  and  moreover  would  produce  a 
peculiar  and  dangerous  one<«idcdDcss,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  many  in- 
dividual eases.  In  such  eases,  their  constant  study  of  one  kind  of  cvidcueo 
raises  a secret  disinclination  and  real  inaptitude,  for  the  time  being,  to  accept 

* It  Is  siDfmlsr  thst  the  MatbematicA)  Tripos  at  Cambridge  Is  so  unsrietiHflr,  and  the  ]^a(unl 
Sclenoe  Tripos  at  Oxford  so  anmathemariral.  At  Cambridge  a iban  ms^  ret  the  MafaMt  honors 
In  matbemattrs  and  natural  i^noaophv  and  have  never  sera  s eiystai,  s teds,  an  sir  pamp,  ot  a 
tbermometer  ; and  at  Oxtbrd  i man  may  fret  hM  Ktrst  fn  oatnral  sefeneo  wltboat  knowing  ms 
Bfauantoai  Theorem  or  the  solution  of  a triangle.  Surely  these  are  mistakes. 
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eridence  of  a different  kind,  and  induces  them  openly  or  tacid/,  to  depreciate  and 
distrust  it.  Tkey  a<re  constantly  tempted  to  consider  die  finer  mental  and  rcli}'' 
ious  sensibilities  as  useless,  and  os  if  they  proved  nothing.  They  acc  facts,  of 
course,  but  facts  which  verge  on  fancies ; and  they  have  acquired  a distaste  for 
this  kind  of  reflection,  and  something  of  contempt  for  its  value  in  others.  They 
seem  lo  have  raised  a wall  between  themselves  and  certain  truths ; to  liave  daz- 
zled their  eyes  by  a study  of  the  glaring  tnitlis  of  external  nature,  and  to  be 
fl)f  the  dine  incapable  of  discerning  the  dimmer  but  nobler  truths  of  (ho  soul 
and  its  relations.  They  distrust  whaA  may  not  be  referred  to  the  mechanism  of 
organization,  and  disbelieve  that  the  reason  alone  can  be  the  soun'c  of  real  truths. 
Yet  all  this  does  not  tend  to  prove  that  science  should  be  excluded  from  schools, 
but  that  it  should  not  form  the  staple  of  our  education. 

TIMS— 9UB#1CT8  AKD  METROIIS  Or  8CIZNTIP10  STCDT. 

Two  hours  a week,  with  the  same  time  for  pn^paration  out  of  school,  is  the 
time  given  at  Rugby,  and  is  as  much  as  I would  wish  to  see  the  subject  started 
with.  I do  not  doubt  however  that  uhimatviy  it  will  bo  thought  better  to  in- 
crease this,  in  the  upper  part  of  tho  school,  to  three  or  four  hours  a week.  This 
seems  too  little  lo  ask,  and  the  advocates  of  science  outside  schools  will  disallow 
80  |)etty  a claim.  Bnt  there  is  very  little  experience  of  the  working  of  scientific 
teaching  in  great  schools  ; there  U at  present  so  slight  a recognition  of  science 
in  si'bools  on  the  part  of  the  Universities,  that  any  public  school  which  gave  up 
much  time  to  science,  would  be  hopelessly  out  of  the  race  at  the  Uoiveraitics. 
And  this  would  bo  suicidal.  If  the  reform  is  ou  sound  principles,  let  science 
gain  a footing  only,  and  a friendly  struggle  for  existence  will  point  out  whether 
the  foreigner  can  be  naturalized,  and  flourish. 

Kext  os  to  the  parts  of  science  to  be  taught,  and  the  methods  of  teaching ; and 
the  discussion  of  these  must  be  given  at  some  length. 

It  is  important  to  distingniah  at  once,  and  clearly,  between  9dent{fic  in/onna- 
tion  and  trainittg  in  setenoe.  * In  other  words,'  to  quote  from  tho  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  British  Association  to  consider  the 
best  means  for  promoting  Scientific  Education  in  Schools,  'between  general  lit* 
erary  acquaintance  with  scientific  facts,  and  the  more  minute  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge that  may  be  gained  by  studying  the  facts  and  methods  at  first  hand,  under 
the  guidance  of  a competent  teacher.  Both  of  these  arc  valuable;  it  is  very  de- 
sirable, for  example,  that  boys  should  have  some  general  infonnation  about  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  the  si.uplc  facts  of  Astronomy,  of  Ge* 
ology,  of  Physical  Geography,  and  of  elementary  Physiology.  On  the  otiicr 
hand,  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  which  is  tlie  principal  benefit  resulting  from 
■dentific  training,  and  which  is  of  incalculable  value,  whatever  be  the  pursuits 
of  after  life,  can  better  be  attained  by  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  ami 
principles  of  one  science,  than  by  a general  acquaintance  with  what  bos  been  said 
or  written  about  many.  Both  of  these  should  co«oxiat,  wo  think,  at  any  school 
which  professes  to  oflTer  the  highest  liberal  education.' 

There  may  be  used  in  the  lower  port  of  the  school,  some  work  on  Physical 
Geography,  embracing  the  elements  of  the  subjects  above*named  ! nnd  it  will  be 
found  extremely  convenient  to  introduce  short  courses  of  lectures  on  such  sub* 
Jects  os  those,  even  in  tho  higher  parts  of  the  school.  For  since  now  boys  arc 
perpetually  coming,  and  it  is  impossible  that  a new  coarse  of  lectures  on  Botany, 
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or  on  Mechanics,  sboald  be  started  in  every  division  of  the  M:booi  at  the 
nin^  of  every  term,  without  requiring  the  number  of  natural  science  musters  to 
be  almost  indefinitely  increased,  tltere  must  be  some  collecting  place,  u tluss  in 
which  the  new  boys  shall  accumulate  until  they  arc  numerous  enough  to  1'ovin  a 
body  to  enter  on  the  regular  course.  Tills  must  be  a chiKS  in  which  i Itv>ical 
Geography,  including  if  the  master  likes,  the  elements  of  Geology  and  A.stron- 
omy,  is  taught.  In  such  cla.<«ses  as  these  the  idciu  of  boys  are  e.xpaiahd  . ticsh 
books  arc  o])cned  to  them;  and  some  will  avail  themselves  of  the  o|.tnii}g,  and 
learn  n grxxl  deal  alsmt  the  subjects  s}>okcn  of.  but  llie  value  is  more  iit<*mry 
than  scientific ; and  even  after  the  m<»st  careful  teaching  will  be  foiiml  diHip' 
pointing.  In  lecturing  on  such  subjects  ns  (ieology,  Asti’ononiy,  or  rhiMiiil 
Geography,  the  master  never  cm  Iw  sun?  tliat  the  klea.s  he  has  so  clearly  in  his 
own  mind  are  seized  by  all  his  boys.  There  seems  to  l»e  it  deficiency  m ] ow- 
ers  of  conception  on  the  part  of  very  many  boys.  Theorists  may  say  what  they 
please,  but  it  is  true  that  the  act  of  the  mind  in  forming  a conception  isdiflicnlt 
to  excite.  There  is  a marvelous,  truly  mnmdous,  w’aiit  of  iinaginntioti  in  many 
minds,  w*ant  of  porver  to  form  and  keep  in  view  a distinct  image  of  the  thing 
reasoned  or  spoken  nlrout.  It  U not  only  want  of  attention,  hut  thi'ni  seems  to 
be  a total  separation  in  some  minds  between  words  and  things,  f^nhaps  the  re- 
mit, in  part,  of  early  teaching;  so  that  the  knowledge  apparently  gained  is 
sometimes  wholly  unsound. 

Mtaningof  MenUd  Training. 

The  mental  training  to  be  got  from  the  study  of  science  is  the  main  reason  for 
its  introrluction  into  schools.  It  is  ivith  reference  to  this  tliat  the  Suhj(.*ct8  of 
instruction,  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  must  be  chosen.  It  is  iin|>orrant 
therefore,  that  what  is  meant  by  mental  froiair^  should  be  distinctly  undei-slood. 
Training  is  the  cultivation  liestowed  on  any  set  of  faculties  with  the  object  of 
developing  them.  It  is  possible  to  train  the  Ixxly,  and  to  train  the  mind,  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes,  some  very  foolish  ones.  But  in  all  cases  ihe  training 
consists  in  doing.  If  you  wish  to  swim,  you  must  go  into  the  water  and  swim 
as  best  you  can  : if  you  wish  to  box,  tlierc  is  no  way  of  learning  but  by  liox- 
ing : if  you  wish  to  study  mu.sic  or  drawing,  you  must  play  and  sing  or  draw : 
and  thus  in  educating  others  you  must  make  them  do  whatever  you  intend  them 
tO'leam  to  do,  and  select  subject.^  and  circumstances  in  which  doing  is  most  facil- 
itatcil.  Now,  laying  aside  out  of  consideration  the  accumulation  of  statistical 
information,  and  all  kinds  of  education  except  intellectual,  it  is  clear  that  this 
ultimately  divides  itaclf  Into  the  training  of  the  artistic  and  logical  faculties. 
And  the  logical  faculties  arc  of  two  kinds.  It  is  by  a logical  faculty  that  we  are 
able  to  understand  other  men’s  thoughts  and  appreliend  new  ideas.  The  culti- 
vated, intelligent,  imaginative  mind  is  one  in  w’hich  this  receptive  faculty  is 
strong.  Nothing  so  marks  the  unedneated  man  as  his  dullness,  his  incapacity, 
in  understanding  what  you  say  to  him,  if  you  dej)art  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  range ’of  his  daily  thoughts-  For  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  men  of 
education,  for  the  spread  and  fertility  of  active  thought,  this  faculty  of  intelli- 
gence is  invaluable.  Again,  it  is  by  a logical  faculty  that  the  mind  deals  with 
things  and  the  relations  of  things.  The  mind  which  is  thoughtful  rather  than 
receptive  or  imaginative,  which  studies  phenomena,  be  they  in  mental  philoso- 
phy, in  politics,  or  in  natural  science,  with  a view  to  elicit  and  establish  the  true 
relations  that  exist  among  these  phenomena,  U the  t}'pe  of  the  mind  in  which 
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the  logical  fftculty  of  mTCStigntion  is  well  trained.  Nothing  bo  marks  the  im> 
perfectly  educated  man  as  his  helplessness  when  dealing  with  £Eicts  instead  of 
men,  and  his  inseenrity  both  in  arriving  at  truth  from  them,  and  in  judging  of 
the  validity  of  the  conclusions  of  others.  For  the  advance  of  thought,  on  all 
snbjects  which  reqnire  thought,  this  facnlty  of  investigation  is  indispen’isblc. 
Probably  no  study  will  cultivate  one  of  these  faculties  and  wholly  neglect  the 
others,  hut  all  studies  aim  principally  at  one  or  the  oilier  of  those.  A study  of  the 
clasdeal  longoages,  for  cxiimple,  is  an  artistic  exercise,  and  moreover  it  c<!ucates 
the  receptive  (acuities  in  a manner  in  which  no  other  study  educates  them.  The 
study  of  a language  and  literature  not  our  own  U the  best  preparation  for  enter- 
ing into  the  thoughts  of  others;  but  even  when  best  taught  and  best  le^micd  it 
can  only  l>e  a very  imperfect  exercise  in  logic,  for  it  omits  nearly  tbo  whole  of 
the  logic  of  induction.  Tbo  study  of  science,  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  with- 
out its  influence  on  even  the  artistic  powers,  and  exercising  in  a remarkable  de- 
gree the  powers  of  intelligence  of  a certain  kind,  deals  mainly  with  the  faculty  of 
investigation,  and  trains  the  mind  to  ponder  and  reflect  on  the  signiflcancc  of 
facts.  And  the  methods  of  these  studies  are  in  many  respects  precisely  tlic  same. 
Models  and  exercises  are  given  by  the  one;  models  and  exercises  by  the  other. 
Thucydides  must  be  read,  and  Latin  prose  must  be  written,  by  the  student  of 
form  and  style;  and  the  man  who  would  cultivate  his  powers  of  thought  must 
read  his  Newton,  and  study  Experimental  Physics.  And  as  the  student  of  Thu- 
cydides and  Plato  is  likely  to  gain  in  clearness  aud  brilliance  of  expression,  and 
an  insight  into  history  and  humanity,  in  intelligent  and  ready  apprehension  of 
the  thoughts  of  others,  in  versatility  and  in  polish;  00  the  student  of  natural 
science  is  likely  to  bring  with  him  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  or  politics,  or 
business,  or  his  profession,  whatever  it  may  be,  a more  active  and  original 
mind,  a sounder  judgment,  and  a clearer  head,  in  consequence  of  his  study.  A 
goo<l  style  perhaps  may  he  got  by  reading  and  writing ; thinking  is  learnt  by 
thinking.  And  therefore  that  method  of  giWng  scientific  instruction  is  l>eBt 
which  most  stimulates  thought ; and  those  subjects  which  afford  the  best  illuBtra- 
tions  of  the  beet  method  ought  to  bo  selected  for  instroctioa  in  schools. 


Diffenni  Mcthod$  of  Teaching  Science. 

Now  there  arc  two  methods  of  teaching  science : one,  the  method  of  inTCStiga* 
tion  ; tho  other,  the  method  of  authority.  The  first  starts  with  the  concrete 
and  works  np  to  the  abstract ; starts  with  facts  and  ends  with  laws : begins  with 
the  known,  and  proceeds  to  the  unknown ; the  second  starts  with  what  wo  call 
the  principles  of  the  science;  annonnees  laws  and  inclndes  the  facts  under  them: 
dcclan's  the  unknown  and  applies  it  to  the  known.  The  first  demands  faith, 
the  siK'und  criticism.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  easier,  and  tbo  former  by  far 
the  better.  But  the  latter  is  seen  in  most  text-books,  and  is  the  method  on 
which  many  nnscientifle  people  ground  their  disapproval  of  science.  What  this 
former  method  is.  and  why  it  is  the  better,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  remarks. 

In  tho  first  place,  then,  hnouAtdgo  must  precede  science;  for  science  is  nothing 
else  but  systematized  experience  and  knowledge.  In  its  extreme  applications 
this  principle  is  obvious  enough : it  would  be  absurd  to  teach  boys  classification 
from  minerals,  or  the  power  of  experimental  science  by  an  investigation  into  the 
organic  bases.  A certain  broad  array  of  facts  must  pre-exist  before  scientific 
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methods  can  be  applied.*  Thij  order  cannot  be  remersod.  And  this  is  iUns* 
tnitcd  bjr  the  profound  analof^  that  exiata  between  the  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  an  indlridual  and  in  the  worid.  Generatioa  after  generation 
of  men  passed  awaj,  and  the  world  patiently  aceamulated  experienoe  and  obser- 
ration  of  facts;  and  then  there  sprang  up  in  the  world  the  nncontroUablo  desire 
to  ascertain  the  sequences  in  nature^  and  to  penetrate  to  the  deep-tying  principles 
of  natorel  philosophy.  And  the  some  desire  is  based  in  the  individaal  on  tho 
same  kind  of  experience.  Where  tbere^  is  wide  knowledge  of  facts,  science  of 
some  kind  is  sure  to  spring  np.  After  centuries  of  experience  the  Philosophia 
naitiralit  prineipm  were  pablished. 

And,  secondly,  this  knowledge  must  be  homogcncoos  with  pre-existing  knowl- 
edge. It  is  of  no  ose  to  supply  purely  foreign  fhets ; they  most  be  snch  as  the 
learner  already  knows  something  of,  or  be  so  similar  in  kind  that  his  knowledge 
of  them  is  eqnally  secure : snch  that  be  can  piece  them  in  with  his  own  fragmen- 
tary but  widening  experience.  It  is  to  his  existing  knowledge,  and  to  that 
alone,  that  yon  mast  dig  down  to  get  a sore  funndatioD.  And  the  Carts  of  yonr 
science  must  reach  continuously  down,  and  rest  secarely  thereon.  Otherwise 
you  will  be  building  a castle  in  the  air.  Hence  the  master's  busineas  is  to  take 
up  the  knowledge  that  already  exists ; to  srstematiae  and  arrange  it ; to  give  it 
extension  here,  and  accuracy  there ; to  connect  scraps  of  knowledge  that  seemed 
isolated ; to  point  out  where  progress  is  stopped  by  ignorance  of  Caets ; and  to 
show  bow  to  remedy  the  ignorance.  Rapidly  knowledge  crystallizes  round  a 
solid  nucleus ; and  anything  the  master  gives  that  is  suited  to  the  existing 
knowledge  is  absorbed  and  assimilated  into  the  growing  mass:  and  if  he  is  un- 
wise and  impatient  enough  (as  I have  been  oeores  of  times)  to  soy  sometliing 
which  is  to  him  perhaps  a truth  most  vivid  and  anggesrire,  but  for  which  his 
boys  arc  unripe,  he  will  see  them,  rf  they  are  really  well  trained,  reject  it  as  the 
cock  despised  the  diamond  among  the  barley  (and  the  cork  was  quite  right),  or 
still  worse,  leas  wise  than  the  cock,  swallow  it  whole  as  a dead  and  choking 
formula. 

On  these  grounds  then,  in  addition  to  other  obvious  ones.  Botany  and  Experi- 
mental Physics  claim  to  be  the  standard  subjects  for  the  scientific  teaching  at 
schools.  In  both  there  pre-exists  some  solid  and  familiar  know’ledge.  Both  can 
so  be  tangbt  as  to  make  the  learner  advance  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — 
from  his  obaerrariona  and  experiments  to  his  generalizations  and  laws,  and  as- 
cend by  continoons  steps  from  induction  to  induction,  and  never  once  feci  that 
he  is  carried  away  by  a streira  of  words,  and  is  reasoning  about  words  rather 
than  things.  The  logical  processce  they  involve  are  admirable  and  complete 
illustrations  of  universal  logic,  and  yet  are  not  too  difficult.  These  considera- 
tions mark  the  inferior!^  in  this  respect,  of  Geok^y  and  Physiology,  in  which 
the  doctrioca  roust  far  outrun  the  facts  at  a boy's  command,  and  which  require 
§0  much  knowledge  before  the  doctrines  can  bo  seen  to  be  well  founded.  And 
these  considerations  exclude  Chemistry,  as  an  elementary  subject  at  least,  since 
there  is  so  little  pre-existing  knowledge  in  the  hamer's  mind  on  which  the  foun- 

*Thb  truth  has  beenentirvlr  lost  risht  of  in  toschhiK  elfimcntiuy  geomotrj.  Tbs  extrsme 
reptUslTsoess  of  KucUd  to  almost  sveiy  boy  li  a eomplets  proof,  if  indeed  other  proolk  were  want. 
Ing,  that  the  ordiiary  nstbods  of  studying  gsomstry  In  use  at  preparatory  and  public  schools 
Sfs  wholly  smmsMS.  TO  this  I im  do  no  more  than  allude  hers,  as  bs*ng  ny  conrietioii  after 
eonsMombls  sxp«icncs,>-a  coorktioa  which  has  orsfooms  srsry  possibls  prriudkw  to  the  con- 
trary. It  Is  much  to  be  hoped  thst  before  long  the  teaching  of  practical  gaomstry  will  precede 
tbs  teaching  of  tbs  sdenos  of  geometry. 
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dations  can  be  laid.  On  all  gtounda  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  should  follow 
that  of  Experimental  Physics. 

Unless  this  method  of  investigation  is  followc<l,  the  tcnchlng  of  science  may 
degenerate,  with  an  amazing  rapidity,  into  cramming.  To  be  crammed  is  to 
have  words  and  formula!  given  before  the  ideas  and  laws  are  realized.  Geology 
and  Chemistry  arc  frightfally  crammable.  But  Botany  and  Experimental  Physics 
are  by  no  means  so  easy  to  cram.  What  they  might  become  with  bad  text- 
books and  a bod  teacher,  I cannot,  indeed,  say ; but  it  is  a very  important  con- 
sideration. For  it  is  possible  to  teach  even  Botany  and  Experimental  Physics 
with  exquisite  perverseness,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  their  singular  .ndvan- 
toges  as  subjects  for  elementary  training  in  science.  It  is  possible  to  compel 
the  learning  the  names  of  the  parts  of  a flower  before  the  condition  of  existence 
of  a name,  viz.  that  it  is  seen  to  bewantiHl.  is  fulfilled;  to  cumber  the  learner 
with  a terminology  that  is  nnspcakably  repulsive  when  given  too  soon ; given 
before  the  induction  which  justifies  the  name  has  been  gone  through ; to  give 
the  principles  of  classification  before  a sufficient  acquaintance  vrith  species  has 
called  ont  the  ideas  of  resemblance  and  diffcnmcc,  and  has  shown  the  necessity 
of  classification  ; to  gi%'e  theories  of  typical  form  when  it  seems  a wild  and  gro- 
tesque romance  ; to  teach,  in  fact,  by  the  method  of  authority.  And  this  may 
be  done  by  truly  scientific  men,  fully  believing  that  this  is  the  true  and  only 
method.  Witness  Adrien  Jussieu's  " Botanique.'* 

The  true  method  is  assuredly  to  begin  by  w idening  for  your  boys  the  basis  of 
facts,  and  instantly  to  note  uniforinities  of  a low  order,  and  let  them  hazard  a 
ftw  generalizations. 

Specfimen  Xlston  m BMoay. 

Suppose  then  your  class  of  thirty  or  forty  l)oys  before  yon,  of  ages  from  thir- 
teen to  sixteen,  as  they  sit  at  their  first  botanical  lesson ; some  curious  to  know 
#hat  is  going  to  happen,  some  resigned  to  anything;  some  convinced  that  it  Is 
all  a folly.  Yon  hand  round  to  each  boy  several  specimens,  say  of  the  Ilcrb 
Robert,  and  taking  one  of  the  flowers,  you  ask  one  of  them  to  describe  the  parts 
of  it.  **Somo  pink  leaves"  is  the  reply.  **IIowmany1"  "Five.”  “Any 
other  parts  1”  “ Some  little  things  inside.'*  “ Anything  outside  ?"  “ Some  green 
leaves."  “How  many  t"  “Five."  “ Very  good.  Now  pull  off  the  five  green 
leaves  outside,  and  lay  them  side  by  side ; next  pull  off  fbc  five  pink  leaves,  and 
lay  them  side  by  side ; and  now  examine  the  little  things  insjdc.  What  do  yon 
find  1 “ A lot  of  little  stalks  or  things."  “ Pull  them  off  and  count  them 
they  fifid  ten.  Then  show  them  the  little  dust-bags  at  the  top,  and  finally  the 
curiously  constructed  central  column,  and  (he  carefully  concealed  seeds.  By 
this  time  all  are  on  the  alert.  Then  we  resnme  : the  parts  in  that  flower  arc, 
onter  green  envelope,  inner  colored  envelope,  the  little  stalks  with  dust  bags,  and 
the  central  column  with  the  seeds.  Then  yon  give  them  all  wall  flowers  : and 
they  are  to  Write  down  what  they  And  : and  yon  go  round  and  see  what  they 
write  down.  Probably  some  one  bos  found  six  “ sforlks  " inside  Kis  wall  flower, 
and  you  make  him  write  on  the  black-board  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  class  the  curl, 
ous  discovery,  charging  them  all  to  note  any  such  occidental  varieties  in  future; 
and  you  make  them  very  minutely  notice  all  the  structure  of  the  central  column. 
Then  yon  give  them  all  the  common  pelargonium  and  treat  it  similarly;  and 
by  the  end  Of  the  bouf  they  have  learnt  one  great  lesson,  the  existence  of  the  four 
floral  whorls,  thongb  they  have  yet  not  hoard  the  name. 
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Next  lesson-time  they  come  in  looking  moro  in  earnest,  and  you  give  them 
single  stocks  and  wliite  alyssum,  which  they  discover  to  be  wonderfully  like  the  ^ 

wall  flower;  and  you  have  a lot  of  flowers  of  vegetable  imvrrow,  some  of  which 
are  Ixung  passed  round  while  you  draw  two  of  tlicm  on  the  board.  The  difler- 
ence  is  soon  discovered ; and  you  let  them  guess  about  the  uses  of  the  parts  of  tlio 
flower.  The  green  outer  leaves  protect  it  in  the  bud;  tlic  cc>ntml  organ  is  fur 
the  seeds ; but  w'hat  is  the  use  of  the  otliers.  Then  you  relate  stories  of  how  it 
was  foand  out  what  the  use  of  the  dust-bags  is : how  patient  Germans  lay  in  the 
snn  all  day  to  wait  fur  the  insects  coming  : and  how*  the  existence  of  a tHX‘ond 
rare  specimen  of  some  foreign  tree  was  found  out  in  Paris,  by  its  long-widowed 
spouse  in  the  Jardiii  dcs  Plantes  at  last  producing  perfect  wk^Is.  A little  talk 
about  bees,  and  motlis,  and  midges,  and  such  creatures,  finding  out  what  they 
have  seen,  and  your  secotid  lecture  is  over. 

In  the  tliird  lecture  you  take  tlie  ganlcn  geranium,  and  beg  tlicm  to  examine 
it  verj'  closely  to  see  if  it  is  symmetriwd.  Several  will  discover  the  unsyinmct- 
rical  outer  green  leaves;  one  or  two  will  discover  tlie  hollow  bock  of  tlic  stem  : 
then  the  |Hilargonium,  and  its  more  visible  iinsyinmctry ; then  the  common 
tropeeolum  : in  each  of  which  llicy  find  also  the  same  parts,  and  count  and  de- 
scribe  them  : and  lastly  tlie  tropoxilum  Canariense,  with  its  grotesque  irregular- 
ity : and  they  aa*  startled  to  find  that  tJie  curious-looking  flower  they  knew  so 
well  is  constructed  on  tlie  same  type,  and  is  called  by  the  some  name  ; ami  by 
the  cod  of  the  lesson  they  have  Icanied  something  of  irregular  llow'ers,  us  referred 
to  regular  lype.s, — something  of  continuity  in  nature. 

So  in  succijssion,  for  I cannot  give  more  detail,  you  lead  them  through  flow- 
ers where  tlie  parts  cohere,  as  in  the  campunula,  through  plants  defleient  or  odd, 
through  roses,  and  mignonette,  and  honeysuckle,  and  all  the  simple  flowers  vou 
can  find ; till  thiw  thoroughly  know  the  scheme  on  which  a simple  flower  is 
made.  Then  you  challenge  them  to  a dandelion  or  daisy : and  each  has-  to 
write  down  his  ideas.  Your  one  or  two  geniuses  will  hit  it:  some  will  be  all 
wrong,  without  a shadow  of  doubt;  the  majority  fairly  puzzled.  You  give 
them  no  hint  of  the  solution,  tell  them  to  lay  it  aside;  and  you  give  them  the 
little  thrift  and  challenge  tlicm  to  And  its  seeds,  and  how  they  are  attaclu'd.  This 
many  will  do,  and  pick  out  the  little  seed  w'ith  its  long  thread  of  attachment, 
and  then  tiicy  will  go  bock  to  their  dandelions  with  the  key  to  the  stnictore ; 
and  find  its  seeds  too,  and  bo  charmed  to  discover  the  remains  of  its  poor  outer 
green  cnvelojie,  and  even  its  little  dust-bags.  How  proud  they  are  of  the  discov- 
ery I they  think  thdy  have  the  key  of  knowledge  now.  And  then  you  Ivgin  a 
little  terminology,— calyx  and  sepals,  corolla  and  petals,  stamens  and  pollen, 
pistil  and  stigma,  and  so  on ; and  test  tlieir  recollection  of  the  forma  of  all  tho 
flowers  they  have  examined.  Then  yon  notice  the  spiral  arrangement  of  leaves 
on  a twig  of  oak,  or  thorn,  or  willow,  and  the  intemodes;  and  the  overlapping 
of  the  sepals  of  the  rose  and  Herb  Robert;  the  altcmancu  of  the  ]iarts;  and 
finally  they  work  out  the  idea,  that  the  floral  whorls  grow  on  the  stem,  and  are 
a sort  of  depressed  spiral  of  leaves  with  the  intemodes  suppressed.  A few  mon- 
strosities and  pictures  are  shewn,  and  tho  grand  generalization  is  made ; tho 
pistils  arc  re-examinod  with  fresh  interest  to  test  the  theory  ; and  all  tlieir  old 
knowledge  is  raked  np  once  more.  Then,  too,  the  value  of  the  theory  is  criti- 
cise<l ; and  a lesson  of  caution  is  learnt. 

Then  a step  forward  is  made  towards  classification,  by  cohesion  and  adhesion 
of  paru;  and  the  floral  schedule  is  worked;  and  so  step  by  step  to  fruits,  and 
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learcii,  ami  stems,  and  roots,  and  the  wondroos  modification  of  parts  for  special 
uses,  as  in  climhinj;  plants;  and  the  orchids,  which  are  a grand  puzxlo.  till  a 
scries  of  pictures  from  Dan>*in  step  in  to  explain  the  use  of  the  parts  and  plan 
of  the  flower.  Then  st^me  chemistry  of  the  plant  is  introduced  with  some  exper* 
iments,  and  the  functions  of  all  the  organs  arc  discussed.  And  lastly,  strict  dc* 
•criptive  terms  are  giren,  and  the  rest  of  the  course  is  occupied  by  the  history 
and  the  systems  of  classification,  with  constant  reference  bowerer  to  the  other 
conceptions  that  the  class  has  gained. 

Sucii  a method  os  this  has  many  adrantages.  It  is  thoroughly  scientific,  how. 
ever  irregular  it  may  st'cm,  and  a professor  of  Botany  may  smile  or  shcti  tears 
over  it  for  anything  I care ; and  the  knowledge  is  gaine<]  on  a sound  ha-is  of 
original  observation.  Whatever  flower  a N>y  sc'cs  after  a few  lesions,  he  looks 
at  with  interest,  ns  modifying  the  view  of  flowers  he  has  attained  to.  He  is 
tempted  by  his  discoveries:  he  is  on  the  verge  of  the  unknown,  and  perpetually 
transferriug  to  the  known  : all  that  he  sees  finds  a place  in  his  theories,  and  in 
turn  n*acts  ujKm  them,  for  his  theories  are  growing  He  is  fairly  committed  to 
tJie  struggle  in  the  vjist  field  of  ol«sirvation,  and  he  learns  that  the  t4‘^t  of  a the- 
ory is  its  power  of  including  facts.  He  learns  that  he  must  u-c  his  eyes,  and 
his  reason,  and  that  then  he  is  equipped  with  all  that  is  necessary  fur  discovering 
truth.  He  learns  that  he  is  capable  of  judging  of  other  peopli'’s  vicw.s,  and  of 
forming  an  opinion  of  his  own.  He  Icanis  that  nothing  in  the  plant,  however 
minute,  is  unimjmrtant ; that  he  must  oWne  truthfully  and  carefully  ; that  he 
owes  only  temporary  allegiance  to  the  doctrines  of  his  master,  and  not  a iterpet- 
ual  faith  No  woneler  that  Botany,  so  taught,  is  interesting  • no  wonder  that 
M.  Demogcot,  who  visited  some  English  schotds  last  year  at  tho  rcfjuest  of  the 
French  Emperor,  express'd  him.sclf  to  me  as  charmed  with  the  vivacity  and 
intelligence  of  the  lN>tanical  class  of  one  <if  my  colle.agucs.* 

Very  possibly  a master  might  make  his  l»oys  get  up  a hook  on  Botany,  and 
learn  it  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands  in  the  book,— cellules  .and  parenchyme. 
protoplasm  and  chlorophyll,  stems  and  meilullary  rays,  petioles  and  pliyllodes, 
rhizomes  and  bulbs,  hairs  and  glands,  endosmosc  and  exosmose,  st'crrtions  and 
excretions,  and  so  on.  and  so  on  ; and  ultimately  come  to  the  flower  and  fruit ; 
and  possibly  a boy  of  good  dige*Jtion  might  stin  ive  it  and  pass  a respectable  exam- 
ination in  a year's  time.  But  this  is  not  the  aim.  And  if  in  this  way  a greater 
number  of  facts  could  be  learned,  it  would  Im?  far  inferior  to  the  method  of  inves- 
tigation. A master  must  never  forget  that  his  power  of  teaching  facts  and  prin- 
ciples is  far  inferior  to  a willing  pupirs  power  of  learning  and  mastering  them. 
He  must  inspire  his  boys,  and  rely  on  them  ; nor  will  he  he  disappointed.  Those 
who  have  in  them  anything  of  the  natnrall.st  will  collect  and  become  acquainted 
with  a large  number  of  species,  and  follow  ont  the  study  with  care  and  accuracy ; 
and  the  mass,  to  whom  an  extensive  knowledge  of  species  is  a very  unimportant 
matter,  but  who  can  appreciate  a sound  method  of  investigation  and  proof,  will 
have  gained  all  that  they  can  gain  from  botanical  teaching.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  by  those  who  speak  of  teaching  science,  and  yet  have  never  tried  it, 
tliat  a method  which  would  succeed  with  a few  naturalists,  might  utterly  fail  with 
the  mass. 


* The  spirit  of  this  nwthod  is  sdmirsblf  Ulnstratod  lo  La  Maoilt^s  “ La^om  6l(?rnanUrias  ds 
Botsaique,  fotdiaa  sur  rAnaljrsa  da  60  Plaataa  volipdra.” 
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RdaHve  Value  of  Chemittryf  Gtoiogy,  and  Pl^iology. 

The  next  training  subject  is  unquestionably  Experimeotai  Physics.  This 
term  is  used  commonly  to  denote  the  sciences  which  can  be  studied  experimen- 
tally, without  an  extensire  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  excludes  Chemistry. 
Mechanics  and  Mechanism,  Heat  and  Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Hydro* 
statics,  Hydnmamics,  Pneumatics,  and  Acoustics,  are  the  principal  branches  of 
the  subject.  In  selecting  from  them  the  subjects  most  fit  for  use  in  schools,  and  in 
choosing  the  ordar  in  which  they  should  be  taught,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples already  enunciated.  We  must  proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract, 
from  the  familiar  to  the  strange,  from  the  science  of  masses  to  the  s cience  of  mole* 
cules.  Hence  Mechanics  and  Mechanism  must  come  first.  In  a year  most  boys 
are  able  to  loam  the  great  principles  of  Statics  and  Dynamics,  and  the  elements 
of  Mechanism,  such  as  the  ordinary  methods  of  converting  one  kind  of  motion 
into  another.  They  become  tolerably  familiar  with  the  ideas  of  motion  and 
space,  and  time,  and  Ibnn,  in  their  exact  numerical  relations.  Ignorance  of 
arithmetic  and  the  want  of  ideas  in  practical  geometry  arc  the  main  hindrances 
in  their  way  ; but  even  they  arc  improved  by  the  many  illustrations  of  arithme* 
tic  and  geometry  that  are  aflforded  by  Mochanics,  and  by  the  growth  of  exact- 
ness in  all  ideas  of  quantity  and  form  as  expressed  by  numbers.  Aritlirnetic  is 
too  often  tlic  science  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  alone ; and  by  being  so 
limited  it  loses  in  dignity  and  in  interest,  and  in  clearness.  In  Mechanics,  also, 
the  notion  of  force  is  constantly  present  in  its  commonest  and  simplest  forms; 
and  in  this  respect  also  this  branch  of  science  serves  as  the  best  introduction  to 
the  later  branches. 

Hy<irostatics  and  Pneumatics,  Ido  not  doubt,  are  the  best  subjects  to  take 
next ; the  range  of  these  subjects  tliat  could  be  taught  at  m IiooI  is  not  great ; 
and  they  may  be  learnt  very  thoroughly  and  exactly,  and  provide  ver}’  good 
illustrations  of  the  principles  of  the  subjects  that  precede  them.  Hydrodynam- 
ics, Acotistics,  and  Geometrical  Optics  will  be  only  studied  profitably  beyond 
the  bare  elements  by  those  who  have  special  talent  for  mathematical  or  experi- 
mental investigation,  and  should,  1 think,  be  in  genera)  reserved  for  University 
tenebing.  Physical  Optics  unquestionably  should  be  excluded  from  school 
teaching. 

Thf!  next  year’j  course  should  be  Heat  and  the  elements  of  Electricity.  By 
the  time  boys  have  reached  this  stage  they  arc  fur  more  able  to  acquire  new  sub- 
jects than  in  the  previous  stages,  and  arc  fit  to  enter  on  these  branches  of  physics, 
if  they  have  studied  the  earlier  subjects  intelligently.  And  of  all  subjects  of 
experimcmtal  investigation,  Heat  seems  to  me  the  best  fur  work  at  R’hools. 
Three  times  I have  taken  classes  in  Heat,  and  with  more  satisfactory  results 
than  in  any  other  subject.  The  phenomena  of  Heat  are  so  universal  and  so 
familiar;  it  has  so  central  a position  among  the  physical  sciences;  its  experi- 
mental methods  are  so  perfect ; it  afibrda  such  a variety  of  illustrations  of  logi- 
cal processes  ; that  it  seems  unrivaled  as  a snbject  for  training  in  science.  And 
allowing  for  seventy  lectures  in  the  year,  it  is  clear  that  this  year's  course  will 
allow  of  sumo  time  being  given  to  Electricity.  This  may  bo  made  an  enormotu 
subject,  bnt  I apprehend  that  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  its  more 
difficult  branches,  but  to  rescn’c  them  for  the  University  and  for  private  study. 
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I will  repeat  that  a boy  can  learn,  when  he  knows  how  to  leam,  &r  more  than 
a master  cun  teach ; and  it  is  .at  increasing  the  boy’s  power  that  the  master 
must  aim  unweariedly.  And  bj  combining  a voluntary  and  a eompulsory  system, 
giving  opportunities  for  leaniing  something  of  the  higher  branches,  and  insbliog 
on  a sound  knowledge  of  the  more  elementary  parts  of  Physics  in  which  the 
teaching  can  be  most  stimnUtiTe  and  suggestive,  all  requiremants  will  be  met. 

The  methods  of  teaching  Physics  will  be  different  in  diflerent  hands ; they  will 
%*un'  with  the  knowledge,  the  enthusiasm,  the  good  sense,  the  good  temper,  the 
practical  skill,  and  the  object  of  the  teacher.  If  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to 
make  them  pass  a good  examination  as  soon  as  the  subject  is  road,  the  best 
means  will  be  to  put  a text-book  into  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  require  certain 
parts  of  it  to  be  Icamt,  and  to  illostrate  them  in  an  experimental  lecture  with 
explanations.  The  lecture  may  be  made  very  clear  and  good ; and  this  will  be 
an  attractive  and  not  difficult  method  of  teaching,  and  will  meet  most  of  the  re> 
qnirements.  It  fails,  however,  in  one.  The  boy  is  helped  over  all  the  difficul* 
ties ; he  is  never  brought  face  to  face  with  nature  and  her  problems ; what  cost 
the  world  centuries  of  thought  is  told  him  in  a minute;  his  attention,  clear- 
ness of  understanding,  and  memory  are  all  exercised ; but  the  one  power  which 
the  study  of  physical  science  ought  pre-eminently  to  exercise,  and  almost  to 
create,  the  power  of  bringing  the  mind  into  contact  with  facts,  of  seizing  their 
relations,  of  eliminating  the  irrelevant  by  experiment  and  comparison,  of  grop- 
ing after  ideas  and  testing  them  by  their  adequacy — in  a word,  of  exercising  all 
the  active  faculties  which  arc  require<l  for  an  investigation  in  any  matter — these 
may  lie  dormant  in  the  class  while  the  most  learned  lecturer  experiments  with 
facility  and  explains  with  clearness. 

Theory  and  experience  alike  convince  me  that  the  master  who  is  teaching  a 
cIa.^s  quite  unfamiliar  with  scientific  method,  ought  to  make  his  class  teach 
themselves,  by  thinking  out  the  subject  of  the  lecture  with  them,  taking  up  their 
suggestions  and  illustrations,  criticizing  them,  hunting  them  down,  and  proving 
a suggestion  barren  or  an  illostration  inapt ; starting  them  on  a fresh  scent 
when  they  arc  at  fault,  reminding  them  of  some  familiar  fact  they  had  over- 
lookiMl,  and  so  eliciting  ont  of  the  chaos  of  vague  notions  that  are  afloat  on  the 
matter  in  hand,  be  it  the  laws  of  motion,  the  evaporation  of  water,  or  the  origin 
of  the  drift,  something  of  order,  and  concatenation,  and  interest,  before  the  key 
to  the  mystery  is  given,  even  if  after  all  it  has  to  be  given.  Training  to  think, 
not  to  be  a mechanic  or  surveyor,  mnst  be  flrst  and  foremost  as  his  object. 

For  all  classes,  except  those  which  arc  beginning,  the  union  of  the  two  meth- 
ods is  best  If  they  have  once  thoroughly  learnt  that  the  truths  of  science  are 
to  be  got  from  what  they  see,  and  nut  from  the  assertions  of  a master  or  a text- 
l>ook,  they  can  never  quite  forget  it,  and  allow  their  science  to  exist  in  a cloud- 
world  apart  from  the  earth.  And  undoubtedly  the  rigid  and  exact  teaching 
from  a hook,  insuring  a complete  and  formularised  and  producible  knowledge, 
is  very  valuable,  especially  with  older  classes. 

The  work  out  of  school  fur  n natural  science  lecture  consists  chiefly  at  first  in 
writing  notes  on  the  previous  lecture.  When  the  lecture  has  been  discursive, 
and  the  method  bard  to  follow,  some  help  may  be  given  by  a recapitolation ; but 
in  general  it  may  bo  left  to  the  boys.  It  is  an  admirable  exercise  in  compoeition. 
To  reduce  to  order  the  preliminary  facts,  to  bring  out  the  unity  in  them,  to  illns- 
tratc,  to  describe,  to  argue,  and  that  about  things  in  which  they  are  interested, 
and  for  which  they  foci  a match,  arc  the  very  best  exercises  that  can  be  put  be- 
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fore  boj8.  Tliey  begin  with  n helplessness  and  inanity  almost  incredible,  im* 
prove  constantly,  end  end  generally  by  writing  these  notes  verj*  well.  And  in 
the  higher  classes  the  working  of  examples  and  problems  may  well  be  thn>wn  in 
part  on  the  oat-of>school  hours. 

I am  fully  convinced,  and  could  support  my  conviction  by  that  of  others,  that 
Chemistry  is  not  a good  subject  for  lecture  instruction  to  beginners  in  science, 
laboratory  work  must  precede,  in  order  that  a certain  degree  of  familiarity 
with  facts  may  be  acquired  beibre  they  arc  analyzed  and  methodized  scicntidcnlly. 
It  can  1)C  taught,  even  to  young  Imys,  and  so  can  anything  else ; and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  rather  amusing;  but  as  an  excivUo  in  reasoning  it  is  very 
deficient.  The  notions  of  force,  cause,  composition  of  causes,  arc  too  aljstruse 
in  thi.H  subject  for  lioys  to  get  any  hold  of.  Hence  it  is,  os  a matter  of  fact,  ac- 
cepted as  a mass  of  authoritative  dramas.  It  is  not  the  conclosivcncss  but  tho 
ingenuitv  of  the  proo6i  that  is  appreciated.  It  is  of  all  subjects  the  most  liable 
to  cram,  and  the  most  useless,  as  a branch  of  training,  when  crammed.  Most 
of  it  PW|«irp8  memorv',  and  memory  alone.  As  laboratory  work  is  not  likely 
to  form  an  integral  part  of  school  education,  Chemistry  ought  not,  I iliink,  to 
take  an  early  place  in  the  scientific  course.  It  is  most  desirable,  however,  that 
schools  should  possess  laboratories,  into  wliich  buys  of  some  talent  may  be 
drafted,  and  there  prepared  for  the  profitable  attendance  on  good  chemical  lec- 
tures in  the  higher  part  of  the  school. 

G<*ology  is  a popular  and  attractive  subject  with  boys,  but  it  lies  ont<‘ide  tho 
subjects  which  best  illu.«trate  scientific  method.  The  largeness  of  the  ideas  in  it ; 
the  great  inferences  fVom  little  facts,  as  they  seem  to  boys  ; the  wide  experience 
of  scenery,  and  rocks,  and  fossils,  and  natural  history,  which  it  seems  to  retjuire; 
the  very  nnfinishefl  condition  of  it;  arc  all  reasons  which  make  its  advocates 
enthusiastic,  but  unfit  it  for  the  staple  of  school  teaching.  Kevcrlheks.s,  the 
value  of  it  on  other  grounds,  such  as  its  interest,  iu  licaring  on  all  kinds  of 
thought,  its  position  as  typical  of  Palsttological  sciences,  and  the  i3pp4}rtunities 
it  oflers  for  original  inTestigation.s  in  most  places,  seems  to  me  so  high,  that  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  introduced  parenthetically  into  the  course  of  instruction  in 
whatever  way  or  place  nuy  seem  most  convenient. 

Physiology*  cannot  be  taught  to  cla**.sc8  at  school.  Nor  ought  it  to  he.  learnt 
before  Physics  and  Chemistry.  A most  cnthii.siastic  advocate  of  Physiology  at 
school  inlke<lovcr  the  subject  with  roe  at  Rugby.  Practical  work,  he  admitted, 
was  necessary ; and  that  it  was  impossible.  1 cannot  give  my  class  forty  rats 
on  Tuc^lay,  at  0.15,  to  dissect  fur  an  hour,  and  tlicn  put  them  away  till  Satur- 
day At  the  same  hour.  And  the  other  subjects,  if  well  taught,  will  have  given 
boys  a mcthoil  and  a knowledge  which  will  fit  them  fur  acquiring,  by  n^uding 
alone,  even  if  they  cannot  have  practical  work,  some  intelligent  ac<juaintance 
with  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  Physiology. 

SCIRNCS  WILL  NOT  KID  SCHOOLS  OF  DUNCES. 

The  truth  i.s,  there  la  no  place  like  school  for  having  notions  of  equality 
driven,  by  dire  exj>crience,  out  of  one’s  head.  There  are  scores  an<l  scores  of 
boys,  whom  you  may  educate  how  you  will,  and  they  will  know  very  little  when 
you  have  done,  and  know  that  little  ill.  There  are  boys  of  slipshod,  unretentive, 
inactive  minds,  w'hom  neither  Greek  grammar  nor  natural  science,  neither  school- 
masters nor  angels,  could  convert  into  active  and  cultivated  men. 
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EDDCATtON  IN  ITS  HienSR  ASPECTS  AND  RBLATIOM. 


ADDRESS  DELITERED  TO  THE  DNIVERSITT  Or  ST.  AEDBEWB,  BT  JOHN  STl'ART 

MILL,  OK  HIS  INAl’OL’RATIOK  AS  RECTOR.  Sttrocb. 

Jons  Stuart  Mill  was  born  in  London,  May  1808,  and  received 
his  entire  education  at  home,  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  James 
Mill,  the  anthor  of  the  History  of  the  Hritish  Empire  in  India. 
Me  obtained  a clerkship  in  the  East  India  House  in  1823,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  examiner  of  Indian  Correspondence  in  1856, 
from  which  post  he  retired  in  1858,  when  the  aflairs  of  the  East 
India  Company  were  transferred  to  Her  Majesty’s  government. 
He  was  first  known  as  a writer  by  his  contributions  to  the  West- 
minster Review,  of  which  he  became  joint  and  afterwards  sole  pro- 
prietor. His  ‘System  of  Logic,’  published  in  1843;  ‘ Es.says  on 
Unsettled  Questions  in  Political  Economy,’  1844,  and  ‘System  of 
Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their  Applications  to  Social  Sci- 
ence,’ ‘ Essay  on'  Liberty,’  ‘ Parliamentary  Reform,’  ‘ Representa- 
tive Government,’  ‘ Utilitarianism,’  ‘ Comtd  and  Positivism,’  ‘ Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,’  ‘The  Subjection  of  Woman,’ — - 
place  him  among  the  profoundcst  thinkers  and  ablest  writers  of  the 
age.  He  was  elected  to-  parliament  in  1865,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  general  election  of  1866.’  Mr.  Carlyle  in  an  invitation  to  the 
writer  of  this  note  to  meet  Mr.  Mill  at  Ids  honsc  to  tea  in  1 835, 
remarked — “ Yon  will  meet  the  best  educated  man  in  this  town, 
and  no  thanks  to  our  Universities  for  this  production.” 

EDUCATION  IN  ITS  LAROER  AND  NARROWER  SENSE. 

Education,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  one  of  tlie  most  inexhaustible  of  all 
topics ; end  of  all  many-sided  subjects,  it  is  the  one  whicli  has  the  greatest 
number  of  sides.  Not  only  does  it  include  wliatevcr  we  do  for  ourselves,  and 
whatever  is  doue  for  us  by  others,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  some- 
what nearer  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature  j it  docs  more : in  it.s  largest  ac- 
ceptation, it  comprehenda  even  the  indirect  effects  produced  on  character  and 
on  the  human  faculties,  by  tilings  of  which  the  direct  purposes  arc  quite  dif- 
ferent ; by  laws,  by  forma  of  government,  by  the  industrial  arts,  by  modes  of 
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ilocial  life ; nay,  even  by  physical  facta  not  depeodeot  oo  human  will ; by  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  local  position.  Whatever  helps  to  shape  the  human  being ; to 
make  the  individual  what  ho  is,  or  finder  him  from  being  what  l)0  is  not — is 
part  of  his  education.  And  a very  bad  education  it  oden  is ; requiring  all  that 
can  he  done  by  cultivated  iotelUgeiice  and  will,  to  counteract  its  tendencies. 

I shall  condne  myself^  however,  to  education  in  the  narrower  sense ; the  cul- 
ture which  each  generation  purposely  gives  to  those  who  are  to  be  its  suc- 
cessors, in  order  to  qualify  tliem  for  at  least  keeping  up,  and  if  possible  for 
raising,  tlie  level  of  improvement  which  has  been  attained.  Nearly  all  here 
present  are  daily  occupied  either  in  receiving  or  in  giving  this  sort  of  educa- 
tion: and  the  part  of  it  which  roost  concerns  you  at  present  is  that  in  which 
you  are  yourselves  engaged — the  stage  of  education  which  is  the  appointed 
business  of  a national  University. 

THE  PROPER  PUXenON  OF  A5  UXITERSITV. 

Universities  are  not  iatended  to  teach  the  knowledge  required  to  dt  men 
ibr  some  special  mode  of  gaining  their  livelihood.  Their  object  is  not  to  make 
skillful  lawyers,  or  pbjrsicians,  or  engineers,  but  capable  and  cultivated  human 
beings.  It  is  very  right  that  there  should  be  public  facilities  for  the  study  of 
profeesiona.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be  Schools  of  Law,  and  of  Medicine, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  there  were  adiools  of  engineering,  and  the  indnstrial 
arta  The  countries  which  have  sueh  mstitutions  are  greatly  ilto  better  for 
them ; and  there  is  something  to  be  said  ibr  having  them  in  the  same  localities, 
and  under  the  same  general  superintendence,  as  the  establishments  devoted  to 
education  properly  so  called.  But  these  things  are  no  part  of  what  every  gen- 
eratiou  owes  to  the  next,  as  that  on  which  its  civilization  and  worth  will  prin- 
cipally depend.  Tticy  are  needed  only  by  a comparatively  few,  who  are  under 
the  strongest  private  inducements  to  acquire  tliem  by  their  own  efforts;  and 
even  those  few  do  not  require  them  until  after  tlieir  education,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  has  been  completed.  What  professional  men  should  carry  away  with 
them  from  an  University,  is  not  professional  knowledge,  but  tliat  wliich  should 
direct  the  use  of  tiieir  professional  knowledge,  and  bring  tlie  light  of  general 
culture  to  illuminate  the  technicalities  of  a special  pursuit.  Men  may  be  com- 
petent lawyers  without  general  education,  but  it  depends  on  general  education 
to  make  tliem  philosophic  lawyers^who  demand,  and  are  capable  of  oppre- 
hending,  principles,  instead  of  merely  cramming  their  memory  with  details. 
And  80  of  all  oilier  useful  pursuits,  mechanical  included.  Education  makes  a 
man  a more  intelligent  slioemaker,  if  that  bo  his  occupation,  but  not  by  teach- 
ing him  how  to  mako  slioes;  it  does  so  by  the  mental  exercise  it  gives,  and  the 
iiabits  it  impresses. 

This,  then,  is  what  a mathematician  would  call  the  higher  limit  of  Univer- 
sity education : its  province  ends  where  educotion,  cea.sing  to  bo  general, 
branches  off  into  departments  adapted  to  the  Individuars  destination  in  life. 
The  lower  limit  is  more  difficult  to  define.  An  University  is  not  concerned 
with  elementary  instruction : tlie  pupil  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  that. be- 
fore coming  hero.  But  whore  docs  elementary  instruction  end,  and  the  higher 
studies  begin  ? Some  have  given  n very  wide  extension  to  the  idea  of  ele- 
mentary instruction.  According  to  them,  it  is  not  the  office  of  an  University 
to  give  instructiou  in  single  branches  of  knowledge  ffom  the  commencement 
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*What  the  pupil  should  be  taught  here  (the^  thiukX  is  to  methodize  his  knowl* 
edge : to  look  at  every  separate  part  of  it  iu  its  relation  to  the  other  parts,  and 
to  the  whole;  combtoing  the  partial  glimpses  which  ho  has  obtained  of  the 
field  of  human  knowledge  at  different  points,  into  a general  map,  if  I may  so 
speak,  of  tlie  entire  region ; observing  how  all  knowledge  is  connected,  how 
we  ascend  to  one  brancli  by  means  of  another,  how  the  higher  mollifies  the 
lower,  and  the  lower  helps  us  to  understand  the  higlier ; how  every  exi^^ting 
reality  is  a compound  of  many  properties,  of  which  each  science  or  distinct 
mode  of  study  reveals  but  a small  part,  but  the  whole  of  which  must  be  in> 
eluded  to  enable  us  to  know  it  truly  as  a fact  iu  Nature,  and  not  as  a mere  ab* 
straction. 

And  doubtless  this  is  the  crown  and  consummation  of  a libeml  education ; 
but  before  we  restrict  an  University  to  this  highest  department  of  instruction — 
before  we  confine  it  to  teaching,  not  knowledge,  but  the  philosophy  of  knowl- 
edge— we  must  be  assured  that  the  knowledge  itself  has  been  acquired  else- 
where. Those  who  take  this  view  of  the  function  of  an  University  are  not 
wrong  in  thinking  that  the  schoola,  as  distinguished  fh)m  the  universities, 
ought  to  be  adequate  to  teaching  every  branch  of  general  instruction  required 
by  youth,  so  far  as  it  can  be  studied  apart  from  the  rest  But  where  are  such 
schools  to  be  (bund  ? Since  scien<^  assumed  its  modem  character,  nowhere : 
and  in  these  islands  less  even  than  elsewhere. 

THE  SCOTTISH  CKITEBSITT  AND  EKOLISH  UKIVXBSITT  COUPABED. 

This  ancient  kingdom,  thanks  to  its  great  religious  reformers,  had  the  ines- 
timable advantage,  denied  to  its  southern  sister,  of  excellent  parish  schools, 
which  gave,  really  and  not  in  pretense,  a considerable  amount  of  valuable  lite- 
rary instruction  to  the  bulk  of  the  population,  two  centuries  earlier  than  in  any 
other  country.  But  schools  of  a still  higher  description  have  been,  even  in 
Scotland,  so  lew  and  inadequate,  that  the  Universities  have  had  to  perform 
largely  the  fbnctlons  which  ought  to  be  performed  by  schools ; receiving  stu- 
dents at  an  early  age,  and  undertaking  not  only  the  work  for  which  the  schools 
should  have  prepared  them,  but  much  of  the  preparation  itself.  Every  Scot- 
tish University  is  not  an  University  only,  but  a High  school,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  other  schools.  And  if  the  English  Universities  do  not  do  the  same, 
it  is  not  because  tbq  same  need  does  not  exist,  but  because  it  is  disregarded. 
Tcniths  come  to  the  SooUial^Universities  ignorant,  and  are  there  taught.  The 
majority  of  those  who  come  to  the  English  Universities  come  stilt  more  igno- 
rant, and  ignorant  they  go  away. 

In  point  of  &ct,  therefore,  the  office  of  a Scottiali  University  comprises  the 
whole  of  a liberal  education,  from  the  foundations  upwards.  And  the  scheme 
of  your  Universities  has,  almost  Ax)m  the  beginning,  really  aimed  at  Including 
the  whole,  both  in  depth  and  iu  breadth.  You  have  not,  as  the  English 
Universities  so  long  did,  confined  all  the  stress  of  your  teaching,  all  your  real 
effort  to  teach,  within  the  limits  of  two  subjects,  the  classical  languages  and 
matbematica  You  did  not  wait  till  the  last  few  years  to  establish  a Natural 
Science  and  a Uoral  Science  Tripos.  Instruction  in  both  those  departments 
was  organized  long  ago ; and  your  teachers  of  tltose  subjects  have  not  been 
nominal  professors,  who  did  not  lecture : some  of  the  greatest  names  in  phys- 
ical and  in  moral  science  have  taught  in  your  Universities  and  by  their  teach- 
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iog  contributed  to  fenn  eome  oT  tfao  most  disUngoiebod  inteUocts  of  tbe  leet  and 
present  oeDlories.  . . . 

onmui.  KpucATiov  sobool  botb  scisrnno  a]ij>  uivurt. 

Can  aoj  thing  deserre  tbe  natoe  of  a good  edocatioo  which  does  not  inclnds 
literature  and  science  too?  If  there  were  no  more  to  be  said  than  that  scien- 
tide  eduoatioo  teaches  tu  to  think,  and  literary  education  to  expreis  our 
thoughts,  do.we  not  require  both  ? and  is  not  any  one  a poor,  maimed,  lop- 
sided fragment  of  humanity  who  is  deficient  in  either?  We  are  not  obliged  to 
ask  oursclTcs  whether  it  is  more  importaot  to  know  tbe  languages  or  tl»e  sci- 
ences. Short  as  life  is,  and  shorter  still  as  we  make  it  by  the  time  we  waste  on 
things  whidi  are  neitlier  business  nor  roediution,  nor  pleasnre,  we  are  not  so 
badly  off  that  our  sctiolars  need  be  ignorant  of  tl»e  laws  and  properties  of  tbe 
world  they  live  in,  or  our  scientiAc  men  destitute  poetic  feeling  and  artistic 
cultivation.  1 am  amazed  at  tbe  limited  conception  which  many  educational 
reformers  have  fonned  to  themselves  of  a human  being's  power  of  acquisition. 
The  study  of  sdence,  they  truly  say,  is  indispensable : our  present  education 
neglects  it : there  is  truth  in  this  too,  though  it  is  not  all  truth : and  tl»ey  think 
it  impo^Ue  to  find  room  for  the  studies  which  they  desire  to  encoumge,  but 
by  turning  out,  at  least  from  general  education,  those  whidi  are  now  chiefly 
cultivated.  How  absurd,  they  say,  that  the  whole  of  boyhood  should  be  taken 
up  in  acquiring  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  two  dead  languages.  Absurd  in- 
deed ; but  is  the  Imman  mind's  capacity  to  learn,  measured  by  that  of  Eton 
and  Westminster  to  tbach  ? I shoukl  prefer  to  see  these  reformetB  pointing 
their  attacks  against  tlie  sliameful  inefficiency  of  tbe  schools,  public  and  |)ri- 
▼ate,  which  protend  to  teach  these  two  languages  and  do  not.  I should  like 
to  bear  them  denouuce  the  wretched  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  criminal 
idleness  nod  sopinencaa,  which  waste  tlie  entire  boyhood  of  the  pupils  witliout 
really  giving  to  most  of  them  more  than  a smattering,  if  even  that,  of  tbe  only 
kind  of  knowledge  which  U even  pretended,  to  be  cared  for.  Let  us  try  what 
conscientious  and  intelligent  teaching  can  do,  beiuro  we  presume  to  decide 
what  can  not  be  dona 

XOOKOir  LAtlOUAflES,  HISTORY,  GEQOBSPHT,  SUBOROIKATS. 

No  one  can  in  our  age  be  esteemed  a w*ell-instructed  person  who  is  not  fa- 
miliar will)  at  least  the  French  language,  so  as  to  read  French  books  with  ease; 
and  there  is  great  use  in  cultivating  a familiarity  with  German.  But  living 
languages  are  so  much  more  easily  acquired  by  intercourse  with  those  who  use 
tlicm  in  daily  life;  a few  months  in  the  country  itself,  if  properly  employed,  go 
BO  mucli  fartl>er  than  as  many  years  of  school  lessons ; that  it  is  really  waste 
of  time  for  those  to  whom  that  easier  mode  is  attainable,  to  labor  at  them  with 
no  help  but  that  of  books  and  master ; and  it  will  in  time  be  made  attainable 
through  international  schools  and  colleges,  to  many  more  than  at  present.  Uni. 
vernitios  do  enough  to  faciliuto  the  study  of  modem  languages,  if  they  give  a 
mastery  over  that  ancient  language  which  is  the  foundation  of  most  of  tbeo^ 
and  the  possession  of  which  makes  it  easier  to  loom  four  or  five  of  tbe  contin- 
ental languages  than  it  is  to  learn  one  of  them  witimut  it.  Again,  it  has  al- 
ways scorned  to  me  a great  absurdity  that  history  and  geography  should  be 
taught  in  scltools;  except  in  elementary  schools  for  tbe  children  of  the  labor- 
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log  ckuBOi,  whoee  mibsequeDt  accera  to  booVa  is  limited  Who  ever  really 
learnt  hfatofy  and  geography  eKoept  by  private  reading?  aod  what  an  utter 
bQare  a system  or  education  ronat  be,  if  It  lias  not  given  the  pupil  a sufficient 
taste  Tor  reading  to  seek  for  himself  those  moat  attractive  and  easily  intelligible 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  7 Besides,  snch  histoty  and  geography  as  can  be 
taught  in  schools  exercise  none  of  the  faculties  of  the  intelligence  except  the 
mcSnoty.  An  university  is  indeed  the  place  where  the  student  sbonld  bo  intro- 
duced to  the  philosophy  of  History ; where  Professors  who  not  merely  know 
the  facts  but  hove  exercised  their  minds  on  them,  should  Initiate  him  into  the 
causes  and  explanation,  so  for  as  within  our  reseh,  of  the  past  life  of  mankind 
in  Its  principal  features.  Historical  criticism  also — tlie  tests  Cf  historical  truth 
— are  a subject  to  which  his  attention  may  well  be  drawn  in  this  stage  of  hia 
edncBtion.  But  of  the  mere  foots  of  history,  as  commonly  accepted,  what  edu- 
cated youth  of  any  mental  activity  does  not  learn  as  much  aa  la  necessaiy.  If 
ha  la  aimply  turned  loose  into  an  historical  library  T Tt'hnt  he  needs  on  this, 
and  on  most  other  mattera  of  common  information,  is  not  that  he  should  be 
taught  in  boyhood,  but  thm  abundanee  of  books  aliould  be  aceesalble  to  him. 

0K8EK  AND  LAHN  LANeUAOES  TO  HE  STDOnO  lUOIlOOhnLT. 

The  only  hnguagea,  then,  and  the  only  litcrutbre,  to  which  I would  allow  a 
1)1X0010  theTcgUlarcurricalum,  are  those  oftbo  Greeks  Sod  Rotbaos;  and  to  these 
1 would  preserve  tlie  potion  In  It  which  they  et  present  occupy.  That  position 
b justified,  by  the  grest  value,  in  education,  of  knowing  well  some  other  culti- 
yated  bngoage  and  literature  thou  one's  own,  and  by  the  peculiar  value  of 
those  particnlar  tanguagea  and  literatures. 

There  ta  dne  purely  tntellectual  benefit  fVom  a knowledge  of  languages, 
which  I am  specially  desirous  to  dwell  ou.  Those  who  have  seriously  reflected 
on  the  causes  of  human  error,  have  beeb  deeply  Impressed  with  the  tendency 
of  mankind  to  mistake  words  for  things.  Without  entering  into  the  meta- 
physics Of  the  subject,  we  know  how  common  it  is  to  U'^o  words  glibly  and 
with  apparent  prapriety,  and  to  accept  them  confidently  when  used  by  others, 
without  ever  having  had  any  distinct  conception  of  the  things  denoted  by 
them.  To  quote  again  from  Archbishop  Whstcly,  it  Is  the  habit  of  mankind  to 
mbtake  fomiliarity  for  accurate  knowledge.  As  we  seldom  tifluk  of  asking  the 
meaning  of  what  we  see  every  day,  so  when  obr  esrs  are  used  to  the  sound  of 
a word  or  a phrase,  we  do  not  suspect  tlist  It  conveys  no  dear  idea  to  our 
minds,  and  that  we  should  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  defining  it,  or  express- 
ing, 1d  any  other  words,  what  we  think  we  understand  by  it  Now  it  Is  ob- 
vious In  What  manner  thb  bed  habit  tends  to  be  corrected  by  the  practice  of 
trinshting  with  accuracy  ftoro  one  language  to  another,  and  hunting  out  the 
meanings  expressed  in  a vocabulary  with  which  wo  have  bet  grown  fkmiliar 
by  eariy  and  constant  youth. 

But  be^ee  the  advantage  of  poeseasing  another  cultivated  language,  there 
b a flntber  conaidoration  equally  important.  Without  knowing  the  language 
of  a people,  we  never  really  know  their  thoughts,  fheir  fbetings,  and  their  type 
of  cliaracter;  and  unless  we  4o  possess  thb  knowledge,  of  some  other  people 
than  outselves,  wo  lemafai,  to  the  hour  of  our  death,  with  our  Intellects  only 
half  exponded.  Look  at  a youth  who  has  never  been  out  of  hb  family  circle ; 
be  never  dreams  of  any  other  opinions  or  ways  of  thinking  than  those  ho  bos 
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been  bred  up  in ; or,  if  he  baa  heard  of  anj  each,  attributes  them  to  eomo 
moral  defect,  or  ioferjority  of  nature  or  education.  If  his  lamilj  are  Tory,  he 
can  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  being  a Liberal ; if  Liberal,  of  being  a Tory. 
What  the  notions  and  habits  of  a single  family  are  to  a boy  who  baa  had  no 
intercourae  beyond  it,  the  notions  and  habits  of  hia  own  country  are  to  him 
who  is  ignorant  of  every  other.  Those  notions  and  habits  are  to  him  human 
nature  itself;  whatever  varies  from  them  is  an  unaccountable  aberration  which 
he  cannot  mentally  realize:  the  idea  that  any  otlier  waya  can  be  right,  or  as 
near  an  approach  to  right  as  some  of  his  own,  is  inconceivable  to  him.  This 
doc‘8  not  merely  close  his  eyes  to  the  many  things  which  every  country  still 
has  to  Icam  from  others;  it  hinders  every  country  from  reaching  the  improve* 
moot  which  it  could  otherwise  attain  by  itself  . . . 

Even  as  mere  languages,  no  modem  European  language  is  so  valuable  a dis- 
cipline to  the  intellect  as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  on  account  of  Uieir  regu- 
lar and  complicated  structure.  Consider  for  a moment  what  grammar  is.  It  is 
the  most  elementary  part  of  logic.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  analysis  of  the 
thinking  procesa.  The  principles  and  rules  of  grammar  are  the  means  by 
w*hicb  the  forms  of  language  are  made  to  coireapond  with  the  universal  forms 
of  thought  The  distioctions  between  the  various  parts  of  speech,  between 
the  cases  of  nouns,  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  the  functions  of  particles, 
are  distinctions  in  thought,  not  merely  in  words.  Single  nouns  and  verbs  ex- 
press objects  and  events,  many  of  which  can  be  cognized  by  the  senses ; but 
tlie  modes  of  putting  nouns  and  verbs  together,  express  the  relations  of  ob- 
jects and  events,  which  can  be  cognized  only  by  the  intellect ; and  each  dif- 
ferent mode  oorresponds  to  a diflerent  relation.  The  structure  of  every  sen- 
tence is  a lesson  in  logic.  The  various  rules  of  syntax  oblige  us  to  distinguish 
bcfween  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a proposition,  between  the  agent,  tlio  ac- 
tion, and  tlie  thing  acted  upon ; to  mark  when  an  idea  is  intended  to  modify  or 
qualify,  or  merely  to  unite  with,  some  other  idea  ; what  assertions  are  categor- 
ical, w*hat  only  conditional ; whether  the  intention  is  to  express  similarity  or 
contrast,  to  make  a plurality  of  assertions  conjunctively  or  disjunctively ; what 
portions  of  a sentence,  though  grammatically  complete  within  themselves,  are 
mere  roembors  or  subordinate  parts  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  entire  sen- 
tence. Such  things  form  the  subject  matter  of  universal  grammar;  and  the 
languages  which  teach  it  best  are  those  wiiich  have  the  most  definite  rulc.«, 
and  w'hich  provide  distinct  forms  for  the  greatest  number  of  distinctions  in 
thought,  so  that  if  wo  fail  to  attend  precisely  and  accurately  to  any  of  these, 
we  can  not  avoid  committing  a solecism  in  language.  In  these  qualities  the 
classical  languages  have  an  incomparable  superiority  over  every  modem  lan- 
guage, and  over  all  languages,  dead  or  living,  which  have  a literature  worth 
being  generally  studied.  . . . 

Human  invention  has  never  produced  any  thing  so  valuable,  in  the  way  both 
of  stimulation  and  of  discipline  to  the  inquiring  intellect,  as  the  dialectics  of 
the  ancients  of  w'hich  many  of  the  w*orks  of  Aristotle  illustrate  the  theory, 
and  those  of  Plato  exhibit  the  practice.  No  modem  writing  comes  near  to 
these,  in  teacliing,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the  way  to  investigate  trutli, 
on  those  subjects,  so  vastly  important  to  us,  whiph  remain  matters  of  contro- 
versy, from  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  bringing  them  to  a directly  experi- 
mental test.  To  question  all  things;  never  to  turn  away  from  any  difficulty; 
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to  accept  Qo  doctrine  either  from  ouraelTes  or  from  other  people  without  a rigid 
scrutioj  by  negative  criticism,  letting  no  fallacy,  or  incoherence,  or  confusion 
of  thought,  slip  by  unperceived ; above  all,  to  insist  upon  having  the  meaning 
of  a word  clearly  understood  before  u«ng  it,  and  the  meaning  of  a proposition 
before  assenting  to  it : these  are  the  lessons  we  learn  from  tbo  ancient  dialec- 
ticians. With  all  this  vigorous  management  of  the  negative  element,  they  in- 
spire no  scepticism  about  the  reality  of  truth,  or  indifference  to  its  pursuit  The 
noblest  enthusiasm,  both  for  the  search  alter  truth  and  for  applying  it  to  its 
highest  uses,  pervades  these  writers,  Aristotle  no  less  than  Plato,  though  Plato 
has  incomparably  the  greater  power  of  imparting  those  feelings  to  others.  In 
cultivating,  therefore,  the  ancient  languages  as  our  best  literary  education,  we 
are  all  the  while  laying  an  admirable  foundation  for  ethical  and  philosophical 
culture.  In  purely  literary  exccHence—in  perfection  of  form — the  preeminence 
of  the  ancients  is  not  disputed.  In  every  department  which  they  attempted, 
and  they  attempted  almost  all,  their  composition,  like  their  sculpture,  has  been 
to  the  greatest  modem  artists  an  example,  to  be  looked  up  to  wuh  hopeless  ad- 
miration, but  of  inappredable  value  as  a light  on  liigh,  guiding  their  own  en- 
deavor. . . . The  secret  of  the  style  pt  the  great  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  Is  that 
it  is  the  perfection  of  good  sense.  In  the  first  place,  they  never  use  a word 
without  a meaning,  or  a word  which  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning.  They  al- 
ways (to  begin  with)  had  a meaning;  they  knew  what  they  wanted  to  say; 
and  their  whole  purpose  was  to  say  it  with  the  highest  degree  of  exactness 
and  completeness,  and  bring  it  honte  to  the  mind  with  tbe  greatest  possible 
clearness  and  vividness.  It  never  entered  into  tlieir  tlioughts  to  conceive  of  a 
piece  of  writing  as  beautiful  in  itself,  abstractedly  from  what  it  bad  to  express: 
its  beeu^  must  all  be  subservient  to  tbe  most  perfect  expression  of  the  sense. 
The  curiaea  fdicHaa  which  their  critics  ascribed  in  a preeminent  degree  to 
Horace,  expresses  the  standard  at  which  they  all  aimed.  Their  style  is  exactly 
described  by  Swid's  definition,  tbe  right  words  in  the  right  places.”  Look 
at  an  oration  of  Detbosthenes;  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  calls  attention  to 
itself  as  style  at  all ; it  is  only  alter  a close  examination  wo  perceive  that  every 
word  is  what  it  should  be,  and  where  it  should  be,  to  lead  the  hearer  smoothly 
and  imperceptibly  into  the  state  of  mind  which  the  orator  wishes  to  produce. 
The  perfection  of  the  workmanship  is  only  visible  in  the  total  absence  of  any 
blemish  or  fault,  and  of  any  thing  which  checks  the  flow  of  thought  and  feet- 
ing,  any  thing  which  even  momentarily  distracts  the  mind  from  the  main  pur- 
pose. But  then  (as  has  been  well  said)  it  was  not  the  object  of  Demosthenes 
to  make  the  Athenians  cry  out  “ What  a splondkl  q>eskerl”  but  to  make  them 
say  “ Let  us  march  against  Philip  1”  . . . 

LXMtTAnONS  TO  CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

* They  should  be  carried  as  far  as  is  snfBcient  to  enable  the  pupil,  in  after  life, 
to  read  the  great  works  of  andent  literature  with  ease.  Those  who  have  leis- 
ure and  inclination  to  make  scholarship,  or  ancient  history,  or  general  philology^ 
their  pursuit,  of  course,  require  much  more,  but  there  is  no  room  for  more  in 
general  education.  Tlie  laborious  idleness  in  which  the  school-time  is  wasted 
away  in  the  English  classical  schools  deserves  tbe  severest  reprehension.  To 
what  purpose  should  the  most  precious  years  of  early  life  be  irreparably  squan- 
dered in  learning  to  write  bad  Latin  and  Greek  verses  7 I do  not  see  that  we 
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are  much  the  better  even  for  tboee  who  end  by  writiag  good  ones.  Tbo  cxer- 
dso  in  corapoBition,  most  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  learners,  is  that  most 
Taluablc  one,  of  rotransluUng  from  translated  passages  of  a good  author ; and  tp 
this  might  be  added,  what  still  exists  in  many  Continental  places  of  education, 
occasional  practice  in  talking  Latin.  There  would  be  sometliing  to  bo  said  for 
tlie  time  spent  in  the  manuEiuture  of  verses,  if  such  practice  were  necessaijy 
for  the  enjoyment  of  ancient  poetry ; titough  it  would  be  better  to  lose  that  en- 
joyment than  to  purchoso  it  at  so  extravagant  a price.  But  tlio  beauties  of  a 
great  poet  would  bo  a fiir  poorer  thing  than  they  are,  if  they  only  impressed  us 
tliruugh  a knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  his  art.  The  poet  needed  those 
technicalities:  they  are  not  necessary  to  as.  They  are  essential  fur  criticising 
a poem,  but  not  for  enjoying  it.  All  that  is  wanted  is  sufficient  fainUiurity 
with  the  language,  for  its  meaning  to  reach  qe  without  any  sense  of  effort,  and 
clothed  with  the  associations  on  which  tho  poet  counted  for  producing  bis  ef- 
fect. Whoever  has  this  familiarity,  and  a practiced  car,  con  have  as  keen  a 
relisli  of  tho  music  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  as  of  Gray,  or  Burns,  or  Shelley, 
though  he  know  not  the  metrical  rules  of  a common  Sapphic  or  Alcaic.  I dp 
not  say  that  these  rules  ought  nqt  to  be  taught,  but  1 would  liave  a class  apact 
for  them,  and  would  make  the  appropriate  exercises  an  optional,  not  a compul- 
sory part  of  tlie  school  teaching. 

BCIEXnnC  IS8TBUCTTOK  IN  THI  ASCERTAINHINT  Or  THDTn. 

The  most  obvious  part  of  the  value  of  scientific  instruction,  the  mete  infonp- 
ation  that  it  gives,  speaks  for  itself  We  are  bom  into  a world  which  we  hasp 
pot  made;  a world  whose  phenomena  take  place  aooordiog  to  fixed  laws,  of 
whiclt  we  .do  not  bring  any  knowledge  into  the  world  with  ua.  In  such  a world 
we  are  appointed  to  live,  and  in  it  all  our  work  is  to  he  dope.  Our  whole 
.working  power  depends  on  knowing  the  laws  of  the  world — in  other  word^ 
the  properties  of  the  things  which  we  have  (to  w'ork  with,  and  to  work  among, 
and  to  work  upon.  We  map  and  do  rely,  for  the  neater  past  of  this  knowl- 
edge, on  the  few  who  in  each  department  make  its  aeqaisltton  tlteir  main  buai- 
ness  in  life.  3ut  uidoas  an  elementaiy  knowledge  cf  aeientific  tmtha  ia  diP 
fused  among  the  public;  they  never  know  what  ia  oertain  and  what  ia  not,  or 
who  are  entitled  to  apeak  with  authority  and  who  ara  not : and  they  either 
have  no  feuth  at  all  in  tho  teatimony  of  acience,  or  are  the  ready  dupes  of  char- 
latans and  impoaters.  They  alternato  betwesn  tgaoouat  diatmst,  and  blind, 
often  miqdaced  oonfidence.  Beaides,  who  ia  tbste  who  would  not  wish  to  vu>- 
derstand  the  meaning  gf  the  common  physket  bets  that  take  place  under  his 
eye  7 Who  would  not  wish  to  know  why  a pump  rnises  water,  why  a lever 
moves  heavy  weights,  why  it  is  hot  at  the  tropics  and  cold  at  the  poles,  why 
the  moon  is  sometimes  dark  and  sometimes  bright,  what  ia  tho  cause  of  tbo 
tides  ? Do  we  not  feel  that  he  who  ia  totally  ignorant  of  these  things,  let  him 
|bo  ever  so  skilled  in  a special  profession,  is  not  an  educated  man  but  an  igno- 
ramus? It  is  surely  no  small  part  of  eduoation  toputusin  intelligent  possession 
of  the  most  important  and  most  universally  interesting  facts  of  the  universe,  so 
that  the  world  which  surrounds  us  may  not  be  a sealed  book  to  us,  uninterest- 
ing because  unintelligible.  This,  however,  is  but  the  simplest  and  most  obvi- 
ous part  of  the  utility  of  science,  and  the  part  which,  if  neglected  in  youth, 
may  be  the  most  easily  made  up  for  afterwards.  It  is  ntnro  important  to  uuder- 
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fltand  tbo  valuo  of  scientific  ioatnietion  as  a training  and  dyctpUning  proocss, 
to  fit  the  mteliecc  Tor  the  proper  work  of  a bumao  being.  Facts  are  the  ma* 
terials  of  our  knowledge,  but  the  mind  itself  is  the  mstruuent ; aad  it  is  easier 
to  acquire  (acta,  than  to  judge  what  the/  prove,  aad  how,  through  tbo  &ctB 
which  we  kaow,'to  get  to  tboae  wlitch  we  want  to  know. 

The  most  incessant  occupaiton  of  tbo  human  intellect  throughout  life  is  the 
ascertainment  of  truth.  We  are  alwajs  needing  to  know  what  ie  aotnally  tmo 
about  something  or  other.  It  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  discover  great  general 
truths  that  are  a light  to  all  men  and  to  future  generations;  thoi^h  with  a be(« 
ter  general  education  the  number  of  Utose  who  could  do  so  would  be  &r  great' 
er  than  it  is.  But  we  all  require  the  ability  to  judge  between  the  coufiicUng 
opinions  whidi  are  offered  to  us  as  vital  trutlis;  to  choose  what  docirinea  we 
will  receive  in  the  matter  of  religion,  for  example;  to  judge  wlieiher  we  ought 
-to  be  Tories,  Whigs,  or  Radicals,  or  to  what  length  H is  our  duty  to  go  with 
each;  to  form  a rational  convicUon  on  great  questions  of  legislstioD  and  iotar* 
nal  policy,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  our  country  should  beharo  to  depend- 
encies and  to  foreign  nations.  And  the  need  wo  have  of  knowing  how  to  dia> 
^minate  truth,  is  not  confined  to  the  larger  truths.  All  through  life  it  is  our 
tnost  pressing  iuterast  to  find  out  the  truth  about  all  the  matters  we  are  can- 
cerned  with.  If  we  are  farmers  we  want  to  find  what  will  truly  improve  oxtr 
ooil ; if  merchants,  what  will  truly  influence  the  markets  of  our  comraoditisB^ 
if  judges,  or  jurymen,  or  advocates,  who  H was  that  truly  did  an  unlawful  act, 
or  to  whom  a disputed  right  truly  beloogs.  -Eveij  time  wo  have  to  make  a 
mew  reeolution  or  alter  an  old  one,  in  any  iltoation  in  life,  we  ahall  go  wrong 
unless  we  know  the  troth  about  the  ^cts  on  wbioh  our  resolution  depemii. 
Now,  however  different  these  seart^es  for  troth  -may  hxfir,  and  however  unlUiD 
they  really  are  m their  subject  matter,  the  methods  of  getting  at  truth,  axid 
the  testa  of  trufii,  are  in  all  cases  much  earns.  Ihero  are  btn  two  TMda  fa|r 
which  truth  can  he  disoovered:  observation  and  reasoning:  observation,  of 
oourse,  inclucfing  experiiseat  We  dU  observe,  and  we  all  reason,  and  there- 
fore more  or  leas  socoessfoify,  we  all  asoertam  truths  : bat  most  of  ua  do  jt 
'very  ill,  and  could  not  get  on  at  all  were  we  not  able  to  fell  back  on  others 
who  do  it  better.  IT  we  eotfid  not>de  it  in  any  degree,  we  should  be  mere  in- 
otrumente  in  tbe  hands  ^ those  wbo  ooukl:  would  be  able  te  reduce  ta 

to  slavery.  Then  how  ahall  we  best  learn  to  do  this  ? By  bemg  ^own  tte 
way  in  wlu^  H has  already  been  snooessful^  done. 

iUtOCBBSES  BT  VKICB  rftonii  lA  ATcatvin. 

Tlie  processes  by  wbtdh  truth  is  attained,  reasoning,  and  obeervation,  have 
been  carried  to  their  greatest  known  perfection  in  the  physical  sciences.  As 
classical  literature  Aimi^ee  tbe  most  perfect  types  of  foe  art  of  expression,  so 
do  the  physiesd  sdenoes  those  of  foe  art  of  fomking.  Vafoematiea,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy,  are  the  most  complete  example 
of  the  discovery  of  truths  by  reasoning ; experimental  science,  of  their  disoov- 
ery  by  direct  observation.  In  all  these  cases  we  know  that  we  can  trust  the 
operation,  because  tbe  eondusion  to  which  H has  led  have  been  found  true  by 
subsequent  trial  It  la  by  foe  study  of  these,  foen,  that  we  may  hope  to  qual- 
ify ourselves  for  distinguifoing  truth,  in  cases  where  there  do  not  exist  foe 
same  ready  means  of  verification. 
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In  what  conaiSta  the  principal  and  most  characteristic  difference  between  one 
human  intellect  and  another  ? In  their  abilitj  to  judge  correctly  of  evidence. 
Our  direct  perceptions  of  truth  are  so  limited;  we  know  so  few  things  by  im- 
mediate intuilioOf  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  by  simple  appreheosaon — that  w« 
depend  for  almost  all  our  valuable  knowledge,  on  evidence  external  to  itself; 
and  most  of  us  are  very  unsafe  hands  at  estimating  evidence,  where  an  appeal 
can  not  bo  made  to  actual  eyesight  The  intellectual  part  of  our  education  has 
nothing  more  important  to  do,  than  to  correct  or  mitigate  this  almost  universal 
infirmity — this  summary  and  substance  of  nearly  all  purely  intellectual  weak- 
ness. To  do  this  with  effect  needs  all  the  resources  which  the  most  perfect 
system  of  intellectual  training  can  command.  Those  resources,  as  every  teach- 
er knows,  are  but  of  three  kinds:  first,  models;  secondly,  rules;  thirdly,  ap- 
propriate practice.  The  models  of  the  art  of  estimating  evidence  are  furnisliod 
by  science;  the  rules  are  suggested  by  science;  and  the  study  of  science  is  the 
most  fundamental  portion  of  the  practice. 

MATHEMATICS — PURE  AND  APPLIED. 

It  is  chiefiy  fVom  mathematics  we  realise  the  fact  that  there  actually  is  a road 
to  truth  by  means  of  reasoning;  that  any  thing  real,  and  which  will  bo  found 
true  when  tried,  can  be  arrived  at  by  a mere  operation  of  the  mind.  The 
flagrant  abuse  of  mere  reasoning  in  the  days  of  the  schoolmen,  when  men 
argued  confidently  to  supposed  facta  of  outward  nature  without  properly  es- 
tablishing their  premises,  or  checking  the  conclusions  by  obscn*ation,  created  a 
prejudice  in  the  modern,  and  especially  in  the  English  mind,  against  deductive 
reasoning  altogether,  as  a mode  of  investigation.  The  prejudice  lasted  long, 
and  was  uphold  by  the  misunderstood  authority  of  Lord  Bacon ; until  the  pro- 
digious applications  of  mathematics  to  physical  science— -to  the  discovery  of 
the  laws  of  external  nature — slowly  and  tardily  restored  the  reasoning  process 
to  the  place  which  belongs  to  it  as  a source  of  real  knowledge.  Mathematics, 
pure  and  i^iplied,  are  still  the  great  conclusive  example  of  what  can  be  done 
by  reasoning.  Mathematics  also  habituates  us  to  several  of  the  principal  pre- 
cautions for  the  safety  of  the  process.  Our  first  studies  in  geometry  teach  us 
two  invaluable  lessons.  One  is,  to  lay  down  at  the  bc^nning,  in  express  and 
clear  terms,  all  the  premises  from  which  we  intend  to  reason.  Tlie  other  is, 
to  keep  every  step  in  the  roasoning  distinct  and  separate  from  all  the  other 
steps,  and  to  make  each  step  safe  before  proceeding  to  another ; expressly 
stating  to  ourselves,  at  eveiy  joint  in  tho  reasoning,  what  now  premise  wo 
there  introduce.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  do  this  at  all  times,  in  all 
our  reasonings.  But  we  must  be  always  able  and  ready  to  do  it  If  the  valid- 
ity of  our  argument  is  denied,  or  if  we  doubt  it  ourselves,  that  is  the  way  to 
(feeck  it  In  this  way  wo  are  often  enabled  to  detect  at  once  the  exact  place 
where  paralogism  or  confusion  get  in : and  after  sufficient  practice  we  may  be 
able  to  keep  them  out  from  the  beginning.  It  is  to  mathematics,  again,  that 
we  owe  our  first  notion  of  a connected  body  of  truth  ; trutlis  which  grow  out 
of  one  another,  and  hang  together  so  that  each  implies  all  the  rest ; without 
contradicting  another  or  others,  until  in  the  end  it  appears  that  no  part  of  tho 
system  can  be  false  unless  the  whole  is  so.  Pure  mathematics  first  gave  us 
this  conception ; applied  mathematics  extends  to  it  the  realm  of  physical  na- 
ture. 
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Applied  mathematics  sliowa  us  that  not  only  the  truths  of  abstract  number 
and  extension,  but  the  external  facts  of  the  uoireree,  which  we  apprehend  by 
our  senses,  fonn  at  least,  in  a large  part  of  all  nature,  a web  simtlafly  held  to* 
gether.  We  are  able,  by  reasoning  from  a few  fundamental  truths,  to  explain 
and  predict  the  phenomena  of  material  objects : and  what  is  still  more  remark* 
oble,  the  fundamental  truths  were  themselves  found  out  by  reasoning ; for  they 
are  not  such  as  are  obvious  to  the  senses,  but  had  to  be  inferred  by  a mathe* 
matical  process  from  a mass  of  minute  details,  which  alone  came  within  the  dt> 
rect  reach  of  human  obsorvation.  When  Newton,  in  this  manner,  discovered  . 
the  laws  of  the  solar  system,  be  created,  for  all  posterity,  the  true  idea  of  sci- 
ence. He  gave  the  moat  perfect  example  wo  are  ever  likely  to  have,  of  that 
union  of  reasoning  and  observation,  which  by  means  of  facts  that  can  bo  di- 
rectly observed,  ascends  to  laws  which  govern  multitndcs  of  other  facts — laws 
which  not  only  explain  and  account  for  what  we  see,  but  give  us- assurance  be- 
forehand of  much  that  we  do  not  see,  much  that  we  never  could  have  found 
out  by  observation,  though,  having  been  found  out,  it  is  always  verified  by  tho 
result. 

mSOTPUXB  OF  TOR  RXPBRnCEKTAL  8CIXNCB8. 

While  mathematics,  and  the  mathematical  sciences,  supply  us  with  a typical  * 
example  of  the  aeccrurinroent  of  truth  by  reasoning;  those  physical  sciences 
which  are  not  mathematk'al,  such  as  chemistry,  and  purely  experimental 
physics,  show  us  in  equal  perfection  the  other  mode  of  airiving  at  certain 
truth,  by  observation,  in  its  most  accurate  form,  that  of  experiment.  The  value 
of  mathematics  in  a logical  point  of  view  is  an  old  topic  with  msthomaticians, 
and  has  even  been  insisted  on  so  exclusively  as  to  provoke  a counter  exaggera- 
tion, of  which  a well  known  e.ssay  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  an  example : 
but  the  logical  value  of  experimental  science  is  comparatively  a now  subject^ 
yet  there  is  no  intellectual  discipline  more  important  than  that  which  tho  ex- 
perimental sciences  afford.  Their  whole  occupation  consists  in  doing  well, 
what  all  of  us,  during  the  whole  of  life,  are  engaged  in  doing,  for  the  most 
part  badly.  All  men  do  not  affect  to  be  reasoners,  but  all  profesit,  and  really 
attempt,  to  draw  inforcnces  from  experience:  yet  hardly  any  one,  who  has  not 
been  a student  of  the  physical  sciences,  sets  out  with  any  just  Idea  of  what  the 
process  of  interpreting  experience  really  is.  If  a &ct  has  occurred  once  or 
ofiener,  and  another  fact  has  followed  it,  people  think  they  have  got  an  experi- 
ment, and  are  well  on  the  road  towards  showing  that  the  one  fact  ia  tho  cause 
of  the  other.  If  they  did  but  know  the  immense  amount  of  precaution  neces- 
sary to  a scienUfic  experiment ; with  what  sedulous  care  the  accompanying  dr- 
cumstances  are  contrived  and  varied,  so  as  to  exclude  every  agency  but  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  experiment— or,  when  disturbing  agencies  can  not 
be  excluded,  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  their  influence  is  calculated  and 
allowed  for,  in  order  that  the  residue  may  contain  nothing  but  what  is  due  to 
the  one  agency  under  examination ; if  these  things  were  attended  to,  people 
would  be  much  less  easily  satisfied  that  their  opinions  have  the  evidence  of  ex- 
perience; *many  popular  notions  and  generalizations  which  are  in  all  mouths, 
would  be  thought  a great  deal  less  certain  than  they  are  supposed  to  be;  but 
we  should  begin  to  lay  the  foundation  of  really  experimental  knowledge,  on 
things  which  are  now  the  subjects  of  mere  vague  discussion,  where  one  aide 
finds  as  much  to  say,  and  says  it  as  confidently  as  another,  and  each  person's 
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opinion  ia  loss  determined  by  evidence  than  by  his  accidental  Interest  or  pre> 
poescssioD.  . . . 

LOGIC. 

Lofpc  lays  down  the  f^tmcral  principles  and  laws  of  the  search  after  truth ; 
the  conditions  which,  whether  recognized  or  not,  must  actually  have  been  ob* 
served  if  the  mind  has  done  its  work  rightly.  Logic  is  the  intellectual  com* 
plomont  of  mathematics  and  physica  Those  sciences  give  the  practice,  of 
which  logic  is  the  theory.  It  dodaros  the  principles,  rules,  and  precepts,  of 
which  they  exemplify  the  observance. 

The  science  of  Logic  has  two  ports ; ratiocinative  and  inductive  logic.  The 
one  helps  to  keep  us  right  in  reasoning  fVom  premises,  the  other  in  concluding 
from  observation.  Ratiocitiativo  logic  is  much  older  tlian  .inductive,  because 
reasoning  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  is  an  easier  prooesa  than  indue* 
lion, ‘and  the  jcienoe  which  works  by  mere  reasoning,  pure  mathematics,  had 
been  carried  to  a considerable  height  while  the  sciences  of  observation  were 
still  in  the  purely  empirical  period.  The  principles  of  ratiocination,  therefore, 
were  the  earliest  understood  and  systematized,  and  the  logic  of  rntiocination  is 
even  now  suitable  to  an  earlier  stage  in  edneatimi  than  that  of  induction.  The 
principles  of  induction  can  not  bo  properly  understood  without  some  previous 
study  of  the  inductive  sciences : but  the  logic  of  reasonkig,  which  was  already 
carried  to  a high  degree  of  perfection  by  Anstotle,  does  not  absolutely  require 
even  a knowledge  of  mathematics,  but  can  be  sufficiently  exemplified  and  U* 
lustrated  from  the  practioo  of  daily  lifo.  . . . 

PHTSIOLOOr. 

There  arc  other  sciences,  which  are  in  a more  backward  state,  and  tax  the 
whole  powers  of  the  mind  in  its  mature  years,  yet  a beginning  of  which  may 
be  beneficially  made  in  university  studies,  while  a tincture  of  them  is  valuoble 
even  to  those  who  sre  never  likely  to  proceed  further.  The  first  is  physiol* 
ogy ; the  science  of  the  laws  of  oiganic  and  animal  life,  and  especially  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  It  would  be  absnrd  to  pretend 
that  a profound  knowledge  of  this  difficult  subject  can  be  acquired  in  youth,  or 
as  apart  of  general  educaUoo.  Yet  an  acquaintance  with  its  leading  truths  is 
one  of  those  acquirements  which  ou^t  not  to  be  tbe  exclusive  property  of  a 
particular  profeswon.  The  value  of  sudi  knowledge  ibr  daily  uses  has  been 
made  familiar  to  us  all  by  the  sanitary  di-scussions  of  late  years.  There  is 
hardly  one  among  us  who  may  not,  in  some  position  of  authority,  be  required 
to  form  an  opinion  and  take  part  in  public  action  on  sanitary  subfects.  And 
the  importance  of  undersUoding  the  true  condiUous  of  health  and  disease— of 
knowing  how  \o  acquire  and  preserve  that  healthy  habit  of  body  which  the 
most  tedious  and  costly  medical  treatment  so  often  fails  to  restore  when  once 
lost,  should  secure  a place  in  general  education  fbr  the  princ^Md  maxims  of 
hygiene,  and  some  of  those  even  of  practical  medicine. 

For  those  who  aim  at  high  intellectual  cultivation,  the  study  of  physiology 
has  still  greater  recomaMndations,  and  is,  ia  the  present  state  of  advancement 
of  the  higher  studies,  a real  necessity.  Tbe  practice  which  it  .gives  in  the 
study  of  nature  is  such  as  no  other  physical  science  affords  in  tbe  same  kind, 
and  is  the  best  introduction  to  the  difficult  questions  of  politics  and  social  life. 
Boientifle  education,  apart  from  professional  objects,  is  but  a preparation  for 
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judging  rigtitiy  of  Man,  and  of  hU  reqairemeota  and  interests.  But  to  this 
final  pursuit,  which  has  been  called  par  exceUence  the  proper  study  of  iDankind, 
physiolc^  is  the  most  serriceable  of  tho  sciences,  because  it  is  the  nearest. 
Its  subject  is  already  Man;  the  same  complex  and  manifold  being,  whose  prop* 
ertiofi  are  not  indepeudent  of  circumstance,  and  immovable  from  age  to  age, 
like  those  of  the  cUipse  and  hyperbola,  or  of  sulphur  and  pliosphorus,  but  are 
infinitely  various,  indefinitely  modifiable  by  art  or  accident,  graduating  by  tho 
nicest  shades  into  one  another,  and  reacting  upon  one  another  in  a thousand" 
ways,  so  that  they  are  seldom  capable  of  being  isolated  and  observed  separately. 
With  Uie  difficulties  of  tho  study  of  a being  so  constituted,  the  physiologist, 
and  he  alone  among  scientific  inquirerspis  already  familiar.  Take  what  view 
we  will  of  roan  as  a spiritual  being,  one  part  of  hia  nature  is  far  more  like 
another  than  eitlier  of  them  is  like  any  thing  else.  In  the  organic  world  we 
study  nature  under  disadvantages  very  similar  to  those  which  affect  the  study 
of  moral  and  political  phenomena : our  means  of  making  experiments  nro  al- 
most as  limited,  while  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  facts  makes  the  conclu- 
sions of  general  reasoning  unusually  proenrious.  on  account  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  circiimstancps  that  conspire  to  determine  ever}'  result  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  obstacles,  it  is  found  possible  in  physiology  to  arrive  at  a considerable 
number  of  well  aacortainod  and  important  truUis.  Tbi^  tber^re,  is  an  ex- 
cellent sohool.  in  which  to  study  the  moans  of  ovorooming  aimilar  difficulties: 
elaewbere.  It  is  in  physiology,  too,  that  we  are  first  introduced  to  some  of  the  ^ 
conceptions  wiiicli  [day  the  groateet  part  in  the  moral  and  social  Fcieuces,  but 
which  do  not  occur  at  all  in  those  of  inorgaiyo  nature.  Aa,  for  insUmco,  the. 
idea  of  predisposition,  and  of  predispMiog  causes,  as  distinguished  from  cx* 
cUing  causee.  The  operatiou  of  ail  moral  forces  is  immensely  ioEueoced  by- 
predispositions  without  that  element,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  common- 
est facts  of  hialory  and. social  life.  Phyaiology  is  also  the  first  science  in  which, 
we  reoogniae  the  influence  of  liabit — the  tendency  of  something  to  Iwppen. 
again  merely  because  it  has  happened  before.  From  pltysiology,  too,  we  get 
our  clearest  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  development  or  evolution.  The 
growth  of  a plant  or  animal  from  the  first  germ  is  the  typical  specimen  of  a 
phenomenon  which  rules  through  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  mao  and 
society — increase  of  fuaction,  through  expansion  and  differentiation  of  struc- 
ture by  internal  forces.  . . . 

PSTCBOLOOT. 

Psychology  is  simply  the  laws  of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  If  there 
Is  any  thing  that  deserves  to  be  studied  by  man,  it  is  his  own  nature  and  that 
of  his  fellow  men : and  if  it  is  worth  studying  at  all,  it  is  worth  studying 
scientiflcally,  so  as  to  reach  the  fundamental  laws  whicli  underlie  and  govern 
all  the  rest.  With  regard  to  tho  suitableness  of  this  subject  for  goncral  edu- 
cation, a distinbtion  must  be  made.  There  are  certain  observed  laws  of  our « 
thoughts  and  of  our  feelings  which  rest  upon  experimental  evidence,  and,  onoe 
seized,  are  a clue  to  the  interpretation  of  much  that  we  are  conscious  of  in  our- 
selves, and  observe  in  one  another.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation. Psychology,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  such  laws~I  speak  of  tho  laws 
themselves,  not  of  their  disputed  applications — is  as  positive  and  certain  a sci- 
ence as  chemistry,  and  fit  to  be  taught  as  such.  When,  however,  we  pass  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  these  admitted  truths,  to  questions  which  aro  still  in  con- 
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troTerey  among  the  different  philoaophical  acboola — how  far  the  higher  opera* 
tSona  of  the  mind  can  be  explained  by  association,  how  far  we  must  admit 
other  primary  prmdples-~wbat  faculties  of  the  mind  are  simple,  what  com* 
plex,  and  what  is  the  composition  of  the  latter — above  all,  when  wo  embark 
upon  the  sea  of  metapbysica,  properly  ao  called,  and  inquire,  for  instance, 
whether  time  and  apace  are  real  existences,  as  is  our  spontaneous  impression, 
or  forms  of  our  sensitive  faculty,  as  is  maintained  by  Kant,  or  complex  ideas 
generated  by  aseodatioo ; whether  matter  and  spirit  are  conceptions  merely 
relative  to  our  faculties,  or  facts  existing  per  ae,  and  in  the  latter  case,  what  is 
the  nature  and  limit  of  our  knowledge  of  them;  whether  tb^will  of  man  is 
free  or  determined  by  causes,  pud  what  is  the  real  difference  between  the  two 
doctrines;  matters  on  which  the  most  thinking  men,  and  those  who  have  given 
most  study  to  the  subjects,  are  still  divided ; it  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor 
desired  that  those  who  do  not  specially  devote  themselves  to  the  higher  do* 
psrtmonts  of  speculaUon  sliould  employ  much  of  their  time  in  attempting  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  these  questions.  But  it  is  a part  of  liberal  education  to 
know  that  such  controversies  exist,  and,  in  a general  way,  what  has  been  said 
on  both  sides  of  them. 

POUTIC8 — BISTORT. 

Politics  can  not  be  learned  once  for  all,  from  a textbook,  or  the  instructions 
of  a roaster.  Education  is  not  entitled  on  this  subject,  to  recommend  any  set 
of  opinions  as  resting  on  the  authority  of  established  science.  But  it  can  sup* 
ply  the  student  with  materials  for  bis  own  mind,  and  helps  to  use  them.  Itcan 
make  him  acquainted  with  t^e  best  speculations  on  the  subject,  taken  from  dif* 
ferent  points  of  view:  none  of  which  will  be  found  complete,  while  each  em- 
bodies some  considerations  really  relevant,  really  reqtiiring  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  Education  may  also  introduce  us  to  the  principal  facts  which  liave  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  subject,  namely  the  different  modes  or  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion that  have  been  found  among  mankind,  and  the  characteristic  properties  of 
each.  This  is  the  true  purpose  of  historical  studies,  as  prosecuted  in  an  Uni- 
versity. 

OVt/  and  Political  Economy — Jurisprudcnce^Intemational  Law. 

Pupils  should  bo  taught  the  outlines  of  tlio  civil  and  political  institutions  of 
their  own  country,  and  in  a more  general  w'ay,  of  the  more  advanced  of  the 
other  civilized  nations.  Those  brandies  of  politics,  or  of  the  laws  of  social  life 
in  which  there  exists  a collection  of  iacU  or  thoughts  sufficiently  siftod  and 
roetliodizcd  to  form  the  beginning  of  a science,  should  be  taught  ex  pro/esso. 
Among  the  chief  of  these  is  Political  Economy;  the  sources  and  conditions  of 
wealth  aad  material  prosperity  for  aggregate  bodies  of  human  beings.  This 
study  approaches  nearer  to  the  rank  of  a science,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  ap- 
ply that  name  to  the  physical'scicncea,  than  any  thing  else  connected  with  poli- 
tics yet  does.  I need  not  enlarge  on  the  important  lessons  which  it  affords  for 
the  guidance  of  life,  and  for  the  estimation  of  laws  and  institutions,  or  on  the 
necessity  of  knowing  all  that  it  can  teach  in  order  to  have  true  views  of  the 
course  of  human  aflaira,  or  Ibrm  plana  for  their  improveroeot  which  will  stand 
actual  trial.  The  same  persons  who  cry  down  Logic  will  generally  warn  you 
against  Political  Economy. 

Of  DO  less  importance  tlian  Political  Economy  is  the  study  of  what  is  called 
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Jiirisprudenco ; the  general  principles  of  law;  Uie  social  necessities  which 
laws  are  required  to  moot;  the  features  common  to  all  sTstems  of  law,  and  the 
differences  between  them ; the  requisites  of  good  legislation,  the  proper  mode 
of  constructing  a legal  system,  and  the  best  constitution  of  courts  of  justice 
and  modes  of  legal  procedure.  These  things  are  not  only  the  chief  part  of  the 
business  of  government,  but  the  vital  concern  of  every  citisen ; and  their  im- 
provement affords  a wide  scope  for  the  energies  of  any  duly  prepared  mind, 
ambitious  of  contributing  towards  the  better  condition  of  the  human  race. 

To  these  studies  I would  add  International  Law;  wliich  I decidedly  think 
should  be  taught  in  all  unhrersitiea,  and  should  form  pert  of  all  liberal  educa- 
tion. The  need  of  it  is  &r  from  being  limited  to  diplomatists  and  lawyers ; it 
extends  to  every  citizen.  What  is  called  the  IjOw  of  Nations  is  not  properly 
law,  but  a part  of  ethics : a set  of  moral  rules,  accepted  as  authoritative  by 
dvilized  states.  It  is  true  Uiat  these  rules  neither  are  nor  ought  to  be  of  eter- 
nal obligation,  but  do  and  must  vary  more  or  less  from  age  to  age  as  the  con- 
sciences of  nations  become  more  enlightened,  and  the  exigencies  of  political  so- 
ciety undergo  change.  But  the  rules  mostly  were  at  their  origin,  and  still  are^ 
an  application  of  tlm  maxims  of  honesty  and  humanity  to  the  intercourse  of 
states.  They  were  introduced  by  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind,  or  by  their 
sense  of  the  general  interest,  to  mitigate  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of  a state  of 
war,  and  to  restrain  governments  and  nations  from  unjust  or  dishonest  conduct 
towards  one  another  in  time  of  peace.  Since  eveiy  country  stands  in  nume- 
rous and  various  relations  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  many,  our 
own  among  the  number,  exercise  actual  authority  over  some  of  these,  a knowl- 
edge of  the  established  rules  of  international  morality  is  essential  to  the  duty 
of  every  nation,  and  therefore  of  every  person  in  it  who  helps  to  make  up  tho 
nation,  and  whose  voice  and  feeling  form  a part  of  what  is  called  public  opin- 

ioD.  . . 

RELtarOK  AKD  ETHICS. 

Moral  and  religious  education  consist  in  training  the  feelings  and  the  daily 
habits ; and  these  are,  in  the  main,  beyond  tke  sphere,  and  inaccessible  to  the 
control  of  public  education.  It  is  the  home,  the  family,  which  gives  us  tho 
moral  or  religious  education  wo  really  'receive ; and  this  is  completed,  and 
modified,  sometimes  for  the  better,  often  for  the  worse,  by  socie^,  and  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  with  which  wo  are  there  surronuded.  The  moral  or  religious 
influence  which  an  university  can  exerciso,  consists  less  in  any  express  teach- 
ing, than  in  the  pervading  tone  of  tho  place.  Whatever  it  teaches,  it  should 
tench  as  penetrated  by  a sonae  of  duty ; it  should  present  all  knowledge  as 
chiefly  a means  to  worthiness  of  life,  given  for  the  double  purpose  of  making 
each  of  us  practically  useful  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  of  elevating  the  char- 
acter of  the  species  itself;  exalting  and  dignifying  our  nature.  There  is  noth- 
ing which  spreads  more  conta^ously  from  teacher  to  pupil  than  elevation  of 
sentiment:  often  and  often  have  students  caught  from  the  living  influenoo  of  a 
professor,  a contempt  for  mean  and  selfish  objects,  and  a noble  ambition  to 
leave  the  world  better  than  they  found  it,  which  they  have  carried  with  them 
throughout  life.  In  these  respects,  teachers  of  every  kind  have  natural  and 
peculiar  means  of  doing  with  effect,  what  every  one  who  mixes  with  bis  fel- 
low’-beings,  or  addresses  himself  to  them  in  any  character,  should  fee)  bound  to 
do  to  tho  extent  of  his  capacity  and  opportunities.  What  is  special  to  an  uni- 
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varaitj  on  tbeoe  sabjects  belooga  ofaiefijr,  liks  the  rest  of  its  work,  to  tbo  int^* 
loctosl  department  An  univereitj  exists:  for  tbe  purpose  of  Ujin^r  open  to 
esdi  succeeding,  gensratkm,  sa  far  as  the  oonditMNia  of  tbs  case  admit,  tbe  ac* 
cumulated  treasure  of  the  thoughts  of  manldud.  As  an  indiapenaable  part  of 
this,  it  has  to  make  known  to*  them' what  mankind  at  large,  their  own  countiy, 
and  the  best  and  wisest  indiTidoal  men,  have  thought  on  the  great  subjects  of 
morals  and  reKgioo.  There  should  be,  and  there  is  in-  most  univereities,  pro- 
fessorial instractioo  in  moral  philosophy ; but  I could  wish  that  this  instruction 
were  of  a somewhat  diObreDt  type  fWmi  what  is  ordinarily  met  with.  I could 
wish  that  it  were  more  oxpeeitory,  less  polemical,  and  above  alMcmi  dogmatic. 
Tile  learner  should  be  nuMie  acquainted  with  the  principal  systenis  of  moral 
philoeophy  which  have  existed  and  been  praotically  operative  among  mankind, 
and  should  bear  what  thore  is  to  be  said  for  each : the  Aristotelian,  the  Kpicn->- 
rean,  tbe  Stoic,  the  Judaic,  the  Christian  in  the  various  modes  of  its  interpreta- 
tion, which  diflhr  almost  «i  much'  from  one  another  as  the  tsaolungs  of  those 
earlier  schools  He  should  be  made  familiar  -witb  the  dlflbrent  standards  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  etbiss ; general  utility, 
natural  justice^  natural  rights^  a morel  sense,  principles  of  practical  reason,  and 
the<reet  Among  all  these,  it  is  not  so  mneh  tbe  teacher's  bushiesa  to  take  a 
side,  and  fight  stoutly  for  some  one  agamst  tbe  rest,  as  it  is  to  direct  them  alb 
towards  tbe  establishment  and  preservation  of  tbe  rules  of  conduct  most 
advantageous  to  mankinci- ... 

JMTHETTO  CULTURB. 

There  is  a third  divisioB  of  human  cuhura  which,  if  subordinate,  and  owing 
aUegiaooe  to  the  two  others,  is  barely  inferior  to  them,  and  not  less  needfhl  to 
tbe  completeDeBS  of  the  hatnan  being;  1 rorao  the  msthetio  branch;  the  culture' 
whicli  comes  through  poetry  and  art,  and  may  be  described  as  the  education  of 
the  feelings,  and  tbe  cultivation  of  the  Beautiful.  This  department  of  things 
deaervos  to  be  regarded  in  a far  mere  serious  light  than  is  tlie  custom  of  these 
coaotries.  It  is  only  of  late^  and  Shiefiy  by  a superficial  imitation  of  foreigners^ 
that  we  have  begun  > to  use  the  word  Art  by  itseli^  and  to  speak  of  Art  as  we 
speak  of  Science,  or  Qovenmient,  or  'Religion:  we  used  to  talk  of  the  Arts, 
Bad  nx>ro  specifloaUy  of  the  Fine  Arts:  and  even  by  them  were  vulgarly  meant 
oily  two  forma  of  art,  Paintiog  and  Sculptures  the  two  which,  aa  a people,  wO' 
cared  least  about—which  were  regarded  even  by  the-  more  caltivated  among  us 
aa  little  more  than  branches  of  domestic  ornamentatkMi,  a kind  of  elegant  upn 
holstory.  . . . 

To  find  Art  raakfng  on  a complete  equality,  in  theory  at  leest,  with  Phil- 
loeophy,  Learning,  end  soioDco>-M  holding  an  equally  important  place  among 
the  agents  of  civUisstion  and  among  the  elements  of  the  worth  of  humanity ; 
to  find  even  painting  and  sculpture  treated  as  great  social  powers,  and  the  art 
of  a country  as  a feature  in  its  character  and  condition,  little  inferior  in  im- 
portssce  to  either  ita  religion  or  ita  government;  all  this  only  did  not  amaao 
aad  puzsle  Rngliabmen,  because  it  was  too  strange  for  tliem  to  bo  able  to 
reabsQ  it,  or,  in  troth,  to  believe  it  possible : and  the  radios  diflTcrenco  of  feel- 
ing OR  this  mstter  between  the  British  people  and  those  of  Franco,  Germany, 
aad  tbe  Contiaent  general^,  is  one  among  the  causes  of  that  extraordinary  in- 
abUily  to  understand  one  another,  which  exists  between  Koglaod  and  the  rest 
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of  Europe^  while  it  does  not  ezut  to  any  thing  like  the  same  degree  between 
one  nation  of  Continental  Europe  and  another. 

Poetic  Ctdiivation, 

It  is  quite  possible  to  cultivate  tlie  conscience  and  the  sentiments  toa  Noth* 
ing  Ihuders  us  from  so  training  a man  thut  he  will  not,  even  for  a disinterested 
purpose,  violate  tlm  moral  law,  and  also  feeding  and  encouraging  those  high 
fieolinga,  on  which  we  mainly  re^  for  lilting  men  above  low  and  sordid  objects, 
and  giving  tltem  a higher  conception  of  what  constitutes  success  in  lile.  If  we 
wish  men  to  practice  virtue,  it  is  worth  while  trying  to  make  them  love  virtue, 
and  feci  it  an  object  in  itself^  and  not  a tux  paid  for  leave  to  pursue  oilier  ot> 
jeets.  It  is  worth  training  them  to  feel,  nut  only  actual  wrong  or  acluitl  moan> 
ness,  but  tlie  absenoo  of  noble  aims  and  endeavors,  as  not  merely  blaraeubla 
but  also  degradiug:  to  have  a feeling  of  the  miserable  aroallness  of  mere  self 
in  the  lace  of  this  great  universe,  of  the  collective  moss  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
in  the  face  of  past  history  and  of  the  indefinite  future — tlie  poorness  and  insig* 
nificance  of  human  life  if  it  is  to  be  all  spent  in  making  things  comfortable  for 
ourselves  and  our  kin,  and  raising  ourselves  and  them  a step  or  two  on  tlie  so* 
cial  ladder.  Tims  feeling,  we  loam  to  respect  ourselves  only  so  far  as  we  feed 
capable  of  nobler  objects:  and  if  unfortunately  those  by  whom  we  are  sur* 
rounded  do  not  share  our  aspirations,  perhaps  disapprove  the  conduct  to  which 
we  are  promoted  by  them — to  sustain  ourselves  by  the  ideal  sympatliy  of  the 
great  characters  in  history,  or  even  in  fiction,  and  by  the  contemplation  of  an 
idealized  posterity:  sliall  1 add,  of  ideal  perfection  embodied  in  a Dirino 
Being  ? Now,  of  this  elevated  tone  of  mind  tlie  great  source  of  inspiration  is 
poetiy*,  and  all  literature  so  for  as  it  is  poetical  and  artistic.  We  may  imbibe 
exalted  feelings  from  Plato,  or  Demosthenes,  or  Tacitus,  but  it  is  in  so  far  as 
those  great  men  are  not  solely  philosophers  or  orators  or  historians,  but  poets 
and  artists. 

Nor  is  it  only  loftiness,  only  the  heroic  feelings,  that  are  bred  by  poetic  cul- 
tivation. Its  power  is  as  great  in  calming  the  soul  as  in  elevating  it— in  fos- 
tering the  milder  emotions,  as  the  more  exalted.  It  brings  home  to  us  all  those 
aspects  of  life  which  take  hold  of  our  nature  on  its  unselfish  side,  and  lead  us 
to  identify  our  joy  and  grief  with  the  good  or  ill  of  the  system  of  whi<  h wo 
form  a part;  and  all  those  solemn  or  pensive  feelings,  which,  without  having 
any  direct  application  to  conduct,  Incline  us  to  take  life  seriously,  and  predis* 
pose  us  to  the  reception  of  any  thing  which  comes  before  us  in  the  slmpo  of 
duty.  Who  does  not  feel  a belter  man  after  a course  of  Dante,  or  of  Words- 
worth, or,  I will  add,  of  Lucretius  or  the  Oeorglcs,  or  after  brooding  over 
Cray's  Klegy,  or  Shelley's  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Boouty? 

1 have  spoken  of  poetry,  but  all  the  other  modes  of  art  produce  similar  ef- 
fects in  their  degree.  The  races  and  nations  whose  senses  are  naturally  finer 
and  their  sensuous  perceptions  more  exercised  than  ours,  receive  the  same  kind 
of  impressions  from  painting  and  sculpture  : and'  many  of  the  more  delicately 
organized  among  ourselves  do  the  same.  Ail  the  arts  of  expression  tend  to 
keep  alive  and  in  activity  the  feelings  they  express.  Do  you  think  that  the 
great  Italian  painters  would  have  filled*  the  place  they  did  in  the  Ktiro^iean 
mind,  would  have  been  universally  ranked  among  the  greatest  meu  of  their 
time,  if  their  productions  bad  done  nothing  fur  it  but  to  serve  as  the  dccorntioa 
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of  a pablic  hall  or  a prirate  salon  f Tlieir  Natiyitiea  and  Crocifixiona  tlicfr 
glorioua  Madoooas  and  Sainta,  were  to  their  eoeoeptible  Somhero  coumrymen 
the  great  school  not  only  of  deroiional,  but  of  all  the  elerated  and  all  the  im- 
Rginatire  feelings.  We  colder  Xorthcms  may  approach  to  a conception  of  this 
function  of  art  when  we  listen  to  an  oratorio  of  llandclf  or  giro  onrselres  up 
to  ttie  emotions  excited  by  a Gothic  cathedral.  Kren  apart  from  any  specific 
emotional  expression,  the  mere  contemplation  of  beauty  of  a high  order  pro* 
duces  in  no  small  degree  tliis  elevating  effect  on  the  character.  The  power  of 
natural  scenery  addresses  it>ielf  to  the  same  region  of  human  nature  which  cor- 
responds to  Art 

To  whatever  avocations  we  may  be  called  in  lile,  let  os  never  quash  those 
8uaceptit)ilities  within  us,  but  can^fully  seek  the  opportunities  of  maintaining 
thorn  in  exercise.  The  more  prosaic  our  ordinary  duties,  the  more  necessary  it 
is  to  keep  up  llio  tone  of  our  minds  by  frequent  visits  to  that  higher  region  of 
thought  and  feeling,  in  which  every  work  seems  dignified  in  proportion  to  tho 
ends  for  which,  and  tho  spirit  in  which,  it  is  done ; where  we  learn,  while 
eagerly  seizing  every  opportunity  of  exercising  higher  faculties  and  performing 
higher  duties,  to  regard  all  usefhl  and  honest  work  as  a public  function,  which 
may  be  ennobled  by  the  mode  of  performing  it—wlndi  has  not  properly  any 
other  nobility  than  what  that  gives — and  which,  if  ever  so  bumble,  is  never 
mean  but  when  it  is  meanly  done,  and  when  the  motives  from  which  it  is  done 
are  mean  motives.  Tlicrc  is,  besides,  a natural  affinity  between  goodness  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  Beautiful,  when  it  is  real  cultivation,  and  not  a mere  un- 
guided  instinct.  Tic  who  has  learnt  what  beauty  Is,  if  he  be  of  a virtuous 
character,  will  desire  to  realize  it  in  hia  own  life — will  keep  before  himself  a 
type  of  perfect  beauty  in  human  character,  to  ligfit  bis  attempts  at  self-culture. 

DISCTPUKB  or  ACTIVE  LtFR. 

Now,  having  traveled  with  you  over  tho  whole  range  of  the  materials  and 
training  which  an  University  supplies  as  a preparation  for  the  liigher  uses  of 
life,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  any  exhortation  to  you  to  profit  by  the  gifi. 
Now  is  your  opportunity  for  gaining  a degree  of  insight  into  subjects  larger 
and  fair  more  ennobling  than  tlie  miuulise  of  a business  or  a profession,  and  for 
acquiring  a facility  of  using  your  minds  on  all  that  concerns  the  higher  inte- 
rests of  man,  whidi  you  will  carry  with  you  into  tho  occupations  of  active  life, 
and  which  will  prevent  even  tho  short  intervals  of  time  which  that  may  leave 
you,  from  being  altogether  lost  for  noble  purposes.  Ilaving  once  conquered 
tlic  first  difficulties,  the  only  ones  of  which  the  irksomeness  surpasses  the  inte- 
rest; having  turned  the  point  beyond  which  wliat  was  once  a ta.«k  becomes  a 
pleasure ; in  even  tho  busiest  after-life,  the  higlier  powers  of  your  mind  will 
make  progress  imperceptibly,  by  the  spontaneous  exorcise  of  your  thoughts, 
and  by  tho  lessons  you  will  know  how  to  Icam  from  daily  experience.  So,  at 
least,  it  will  be  if  in  your  early  studies  you  liave  fixed  your  eyes  upon  the  ulti- 
mate end  from  which  those  studies  take  their  cliief  value — that  of  making  you 
more  effective  combatants  in  the  great  fight  which  never  ceases  to  rage  be- 
tween Good  and  Evil,  and  more  equal  to  coping  with  the  ever  new  problems 
which  the  changing  course  of  human  nature  and  human  society  present  to  bo 
rcrolved. 
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JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDB. 

Jambs  Anthon-t  Fboidb,  youngest  son  of  tLe  venerable  R.  II. 
Fronde,  Archdeacon  of  Totnes,  was  born  at  Dartington,  Devon- 
shire, April  23,  1818,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  classical  honors,  and  ob- 
tained the  Chancellor’s  Prize  for  the  English  essay  (subject.  Politi- 
cal Economy),  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  in  1842. 
For  some  time  he  was  connected  with  the  High  Church  party, 
under  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  wrote  in  “ The  Lives  of  the  En- 
glish Saints,”  and  took  deacon's  orders  in  1844.  He  is  the  author 
of  “The  Shadows  of  the  Clouds,”  published  in  1847,  and  “The 
Nemesis  of  Faith,"  in  1849;  both  of  which  were  severely  con- 
demned by  the  University  authorities.  In  1850  he  began  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  the  Wettmimter  Revitw,  and  to  Frater'a  Maga- 
zine, chiefly  on  English  history;  and  in  1856  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  “ History  of  England  from  the  fall  of  Wolsey,” 
which  has  been  continued  from  time  to  time ; Vols.  9 and  10  having 
been  published  in  1866.  llis  “Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects” 
in  1867,  embrace  a portion  of  his  contributions  to  the  Reviews, 
and  was  followed  in  1872  by  a second  volume,  from  which  wo 
take  copious  extracts  from  his  address  on  Education. 

TUB  PLACE  AXD  SDBJBCT  OP  THE  AODBESS.* 

Many  years  ago,  when  I was  first  studying  the  histoty  of  the  Rofonnation  in 
Scotland,  I read  a story  of  a slave  in  a French  galley,  who  was  one  mondng 
bending  wearily  over  his  oar.  The  day  was  breaking,  and,  rising  out  of  the 
gray  waters,  a line  of  cliffs  was  vi.sible,  and  the  white  houses  of  a town  and  a 
church  tower.  The  rower  was  a man  unused  to  such  service,  worn  with  toil 
and  watching,  and  likely,  it  was  thought,  to  die.  A companion  tonched  him, 
pointed  to  the  shore,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  it. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “I  know  it  well.  I see  the  steeple  of  that  place 
where  God  opened  my  mouth  in  public  to  his  glory ; and  I know,  how  weak 
soever  I now  appear,  I shall  not  depart  out  of  this  lift)  till  my  tongue  glorify 
bis  name  in  the  same  place." 

Gentlemen,  that  town  was  St  Andrew’s,  that  galley  slave  was  John  Knox ; 
and  we  know  that  he  came  back  and  did  " glorify  God  ” in  this  place  and 
others  to  some  purpose. 

I am  addressing  the  successors  of  that  remote  generation  of  students  whom 
Knox,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  “called  round  him,"  in  the  yard  of  this  very  Col- 
lege, "and  exhorted  them,"  ns  James  Melville  tells  us,  “to  know  God  and 
stand  by  the  good  cause,  and  use  their  time  well."  It  will  be  happy  for  me  if 
I,  too,  can  read  a few  words  to  you  out  of  the  same  lesson-book ; for  to  make 


* EaccATloH  ; Ao  A<Mr««  dslivcrad  to  tbo  StoAoali  of  9L  Aodrowa,  March  J9, 19S9. 
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118  know  onr  duty  and  do  it,  to  make  us  upright  in  act  and  true  in  thought  and 
word,  is  the  aim  of  all  instruction  which  deaervee  the  name,  the  epitome  of  all 
purposes  for  which  education  exists.  Duty  changes,  truth  expands,  one  ago 
can  not  teach  another  either  the  details  of  its  obligations  or  the  matter  of  its 
knowledge,  but  the  principle  of  obligation  is  cFerlostiiig.  The  consciousness 
of  duty,  whatever  its  origin,  is  to  tlie  moral  nature  of  msn  what  life  is  in  the 
seed-cells  of  all  organized  creatures:  the  condition  of  its  coherence,  the  olo> 
mentary  force  in  virtue  of  which  it  grows- 

REVOLUnONARY  IfOVBMEVT  IN  BDCCATION. 

Ttiere  is  no  occasion  to  tell  a iSeotcliman  to  vslne  education.  Our  own  great 
schools  and  colleges  are  in  the  middle  of  a revolution,  a*hich,  like  most  revolu- 
tions, means  dis^otitcnt  with  what  wo  have,  and  no  clear  idea  of  what  wo 
would  have.  The  causes  are  not  tar  to  seek.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
immense  multiplication  of  the  subjects  of  knowledge,  through  the  progress  of 
science,  and  the  investigation  on  all  sides  into  the  present  and  past  condition 
of  this  planet  and  its  inhabitants;  on  the  other,  the  equally  increased  range  of 
occupations,  among  which  the  working  part  of  mankind  are  now  distributed, 
and  for  one  or  other  of  which  our  education  is  intended  to  qualify  us.  It  is 
admitted  by  every  one  that  we  can  not  any  longer  conllno  ourselves  to  the 
learned  languages,  to  tlio  grammar  and  logic  and  philosophy  which  satisfied 
the  seventeenth  century.  Yet,  if  we  try  to  pile  on  the  lop  of  these  the  his- 
tories and  literatures  of  our  own  and  other  nations,  with  modern  languagos  and 
sciences,  wc  accumulate  a load  of  matter  which  the  most  ardeut  and  indus- 
trious Bturlcnt  can  not  be  expected  to  cope  with. 

AIM  IN  ANCIENT  ENGUSII  AND  SCOTCH  EDUCATION. 

In  every  thing  that  we  do,  or  mean  to  do,  the  first  condition  of  success  is 
that  we  understand  clearly  the  result  which  wc  desire  to  produce.  Tlie  house- 
builder docs  not  gather  together  a mass  of  bricks  and  timber  and  mortar,  and 
tru.st  that  somehow  a house  will  shape  itself  out  of  its  matcriHls.  'Wheels, 
springs,  screw's,  and  dial-plate  will  not  constitute  a watch,  unless  they  are 
shaped  and  fitted  with  the  proper  relations  to  one  anotiter.  I have  long 
thought  that,  to  educate  successfully,  you  should  first  ascertain  clearly,  with 
sharp  and  distinct  outline,  what  you  mean  by  an  educated  man. 

Now  our  ancestors,  whatever  their  other  shortcomings,  understood  what 
they  meant  pcrfoctly  w'ell.  In  their  primary  education  and  in  their  higher 
education  they  knew  what  they  wanted  to  produce,  imd  they  suited  their 
means  to  their  ends.  They  set  out  with  tlio  principle  that  every  child  born  in 
the  world  should  bo  taught  his  duty  to  God  and  man.  The  majority  of  people 
had  to  live,  as  they  always  must,  by  bo<lily  labor;  therefore  every  boy  was,  as 
early  as  wns  convenient,  set  to  labor.  He  was  not  permitted  to  idle  aljout  the 
strci'ts  or  lanes.  He  was  apprenticed  to  some  honest  industry.  Either  ho 
was  sent  to  a farm,  or,  if  his  wits  were  sharper,  ho  was  allotted  to  the  villago 
carpenter,  bricklayer,  tailor,  shoemaker,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  He  was  in- 
structed in  some  positive  calling  by  which  he  could  earn  his  bread  and  become 
A profitable  njomber  of  Uie  commonwealth.  Besides  this,  but  not,  you  will  ob- 
serve, iiidepcudcnt  of  it,  you  liad  in  Scotland,  established  by  Knox,  your  parish 
schools  where  he  was  taught  to  read,  and,  if  ho  showed  special  talent  that 
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way,  ho  waa  made  a scholar  of  and  trained  for  tbo  ministry.  But  neither 
Knox  nor  any  one  in  those  days  thought  of  what  we  call  enlarging  the  mind. 
A boy  w*as  taught  reading  Uiat  bo  might  read  his  Biblo  and  learn  to  fear  God, 
and  bo  aslmmed  and  afraid  to  do  wrong. 

An  eminent  American  was  once  talking  to  mo  of  the  school  system  in  the 
United  Statea  Tl)o  boast  and  glory  of  it,  in  ills  mind,  was  Uiat  every  citizen 
bom  had  a fair  and  equal  start  in  life.  Kvery  one  of  them  knew  that  he  had  a 
chance  of  becoming  President  of  tho  Republic,  and  was  spurred  to  energy  by 
the  hope.  Here,  too,  you  see,  is  a distinct  object  Young  Americans  are  all 
educated  alike.  The  aim  put  before  them  is  to  get  on.  They  are  like  runners 
in  a race,  set  to  pu^  and  shoulder  for  the  best  places ; never  to  rest  contented, 
but  to  stru^le  forward  iu  never  ending  competition.  It  has  answered  iU  pur* 
pose  in  a new  and  unsettled  country,  where  the  center  of  gravity  has  not  yet 
determined  into  its  place ; but  I can  not  think  that  such  a system  as  this  can 
be  permanent,  or  tliat  human  society,  constituted  on  such  a principle,  will  ul* 
timatoly  bo  found  tolerable.  Forono  thing,  tlie  prizes  of  life  so  looked  at  are 
at  best  but  few  and  tho  competitors  many.  **  For  niyscU^^'  said  the  greet 
Spinoea,  “ I am  certain  that  the  good  of  human  life  can  not  lie  in  tlio  posses- 
sion of  things  which,  for  one  man  to  possess,  is  for  tho  rest  to  lose,  but  rather 
in  things  which  all  can  possess  alike,  atid  where  ono  man’s  wealth  pron>otes  his 
neighbor’s."  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  any  sucli  notion  as  this  which  Knox  hod 
before  him  when  he  instituted  your  parisi)  schools.  Wo  had  no  parish  schools 
in  England  for  centuries  after  he  was  gone,  but  tho  object  was  answered  by 
the  Church  catechising  and  the  Sunday-sclioo].  Our  boys,  likd  yours,  were 
made  to  understand  tluit  they  would  havo  to  answer  for  the  use  that  they  made 
of  their  lives.  And,  in  both  countries,  they  were  put  in  Uto  way  of  leading 
useful  lives  if  they  would  be  honest,  by  industrial  training.  The  essential 
thing  was  that  every  one  that  was  willing  to  work  sliould  bo  enabled  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  family  in  honor  and  independence. 

Pass  to  the  education  of  a scholar,  and  you  find  the  same  principle  other- 
wise applied.  There  are  two  ways  of  being  independent.  If  you  require 
much,  you  must  produce  much.  If  you  produc'e  little,  you  must  require  little. 
Those  whose  studies  added  oottiiug  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  world,  were 
taught  to  be  content  to  bo  poor.  Thoy  were  a burden  on  others)  and  the  bur- 
den was  made  as  light  as  possible,  Tlic  thirty  thousand  students  who  gathered 
out  of  Europe  to  Paris  to  listen  to  Abelard,  did  not  travel  in  carriages,  and 
they  brought  no  portmanteau's  with  them.  They  carried  their  wardrobes  on 
tlieir  backs.  They  walked  from  Paris  to  Padua,  from  Padua  to  Salamanca,  and 
they  begged  their  way  along  the  roads.  The  lawa  against  mendicancy  in  all 
countries  were  suspended  in  favor  of  scholars  wandering  in  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, and  formal  licenses  were  issued  to  them  to  ask  alms.  At  home,  at  bis 
college,  the  scholar’s  fare  was  tho  hardest,  his  lodging  was  tho  barest  If  rich 
in  mind,  bo  was  expected  to  be  poor  in  body;  and  so  deeply  was  this  theory 
grafted  into  English  feeling  that  earls  and  dukes,  when  they  began  to  frequent 
universities,  shared  tlie  common  aimplicity.  The  furniture  of  a noblo  earl's 
room  at  an  English  university  at  present  may  cost  including  the  pictures  of 
opera-dancers  and  raoe-horscs,  and  such  like,  perhaps  five  hundred  pounds. 
'Wlien  the  magnificent  Earl  of  Essex  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  in  Eilzabeth's 
time,  bis  guardians  provided  him  with  a deal  table,  covered  with  green  baize, 
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a trookle  bed,  half-a-dozen  chairs,  and  a wash  bond-basin.  The  cost  of  all,  I 
Uiink,  was  five  pounds. 

You  SCO  what  wua  incaat.  The  scholar  was  held  in  high  honor;  but  hia 
contributions  to  the  commonwealth  were  not  appreciable  in  money,  and  were 
not  rewarded  with  money.  He  went  without  what  he  could  not  produce,  that 
ho  might  keep  hia  independence  and  liis  self-respect  unfiarmed.  Neither 
scholandiip  nor  science  starved  under  this  treatment;  more  noble  souls  hsvo 
hc*en  smothered  in  luxury,  than  were  ever  killed  by  hunger.  Your  Knox  was 
brought  up  in  this  way,  Buchanan  w’os  brought  up  in  Uiis  way,  Luther  was 
brouglit  up  in  this  way,  and  Tyndal  who  translated  the  Bible,  and  Milton,  and 
Kepler,  and  Spinoza,  and  your  Robert  Bums.  Compare  Bums,  bred  behind 
the  plow,  and  our  English  Byron  I 

This  was  Uic  old  education,  which  formed  the  character  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  nations.  It  is  dying  away  at  both  extremities,  as  no  longer  suited  to 
what  is  called  modem  civilization.  The  apprenticeship  as  a system  of  instruo 
tioD  is  gone.  The  discipline  of  porerty^not  here  gs  yet,  I am  happy  to  think, 
but  in  England— is  gone  also ; and  we  have  got  instead  what  are  called  en- 
larged minds. 

OBJECT  or  UODBRK  8CUOOI£ — IHCn  AXD  LOW. 

I ask  a modem  roarch-oT-intellect  man  what  education  is  for;  and  be  tells 
roe  it  is  to  make  educated  men.  I ask  what  an  educated  man  is : he  tells  me 
it  is  a man  whose  intelligence  has  been  cultivated,  who  knows  something  of 
the  world  he  lives  in — the  different  races  of  men,  their  languages,  their  his- 
tories, and  the  books  that  they  have  written ; and  again,  modem  science, 
astronomy,  geology,  physiology,  political  economy,  mathematics,  mechanics-^ 
every  thing,  in  fact,  which  an  educated  roan  ought  to  know. 

Education,  according  to  this,  means  instruction  in  every  thing  which  human 
beings  have  done,  thought,  or  discovered ; all  history,  all  languages^  all  scicncee. 

A young  man  going  to  Oxford  learns  the  same  things  which  were  taught 
there  two  centuries  ago ; but,  unlike  the  old  scholars,  he  learns  no  lessons  of 
poverty  along  with  it.  In  his  throe  years'  course  ho  will  have  tasted  luxuries 
unknown  to  him  at  homo,  and  contracted  habits  of  self-indulgence  which  make 
subsequent  hardships  unbearable:  while  bis  antiquated  knowledge,  such  as  it 
is,  has  fallen  of  the  market ; there  is  no  demand  for  him ; he  is  not  sus- 
tained by  the  respect  of  the  world,  which  finds  him  ignorant  of  every  thing  in 
wliich  it  is  intcrc'sted.  Ho  is  called  educated ; yet,  if  circumstances  throw  him 
on  hia  own  resources,  ho  can  not  cam  a sixpence  for  himself. 

If  1 go  into  modem  model  schools,  I find  first  of  all  the  three  K’a,  about 
which  wo  are  all  agreed;  I find  next  the  old  Latin  and  Greek,  which  the 
schools  must  keep  to  while  the  universities  confine  their  honors  to  these ; and 
then,  by  way  of  keeping  up  with  the  times,  “abridgments,”  “text-books,” 
“elements,”  or  whatever  they  are  called,  of  a mixed  multitude  of  matters, 
history,  natural  history,  physiology,  chronology,  geology,  political  economy, 
and  1 know  not  what  besides;  general  knowledge  which,  in  my  experience, 
moans  knowledge  of  nothing:  stuff  arranged  admirably  for  one  purpose,  and 
one  purpose  only— to  make  a show  in  examinations.  To  cram  a lad's  mind 
with  infinite  names  of  things  which  ho  never  handled,  places  he  never  saw  or 
will  see,  statements  of  facts  wliich  he  can  not  possibly  understand,  and  must 
remain  merely  words  to  him,— this,  in  my  opinion,  is  like  loading  his  stomach 
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with  marbles.  It  U wonderful  what  a quantity  of  things  of  this  kind  a quidc 
boy  will  commit  to  memory,  how  smartly  he  will  answer  questions,  how  ho 
W'ill  show  off  in  school  inspections,  and  delight  the  heart  of  his  master.  But 
what  has  been  gained  for  the  boy  himseli^  let  him  cariy  this  kind  of  thing  at 
lar  as  ho  will,  when  be  leaves  school,  he  has  to  make  his  own  living?  Lord 
Brougliam  once  said  he  hoped  a time  would  come  when  every  man  in  Kogland 
would  road  Bacon.  William  Cobbett,  tliat  you  muy  have  heard  of,  said  he 
would  be  contented  if  a time  came  wlieu  every  man  in  England  would  eat 
bacon.  . . . 

ALL  EDUCATION  SHOULD  PRBPARB  FOB  OCCUPATIONS. 

Before  we  b^u  to  train  a boy's  mind,  1 will  try  to  explain  wlmt  I,  Ibr^my 
part,  would  desire  to  see  done  with  it. 

I will  take  the  lowest  scale  tirsU 

I accept  without  qualification  the  first  principle  of  our  fbrefathera,  that 
every  boy  bom  into  tlie  world  should  be  put  in  tlie  way  of  maintaining  him- 
self in  honest  independence.  No  education  which  does  not  make  tliis  its  first 
aim,  is  worth  any  thing  at  all  There  are  but  tliree  ways  of  living,  as  some  one 
has  said;  by  working,  by  begging,  or  by  stealing.  Those  w]k>  do  not  work, 
disguise  it  in  whatever  pretty  language  we  please,  are  doing  one  of  the  other 
twa  A poor  roan’s  child  is  brought  here  with  no  will  of  his  owns.  We  have 
DO  right  to  condemn  him  to  be  a mendicant  or  a rogue ; he  may  fairly  demand 
therefore,  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  earaing  his  bread  by  labor.  The  practical 
necessities  must  take  precodenco  of  the  intcllectunl  A tree  must  be  rooted  in 
the  soil  before  it  can  bear  flowers  and  fruit.  A man  roust  learn  to  stand  up- 
right upon  his  own  feet,  to  respect  bimsell|  to  be  indcpoodoiit  of  charity  or  ac- 
cident It  is  on  this  basis  only  that  any  superstructure  of  intellectual  cultiva-  ^ 
tiOQ  worth  having  con  possibly  be  built  Hie  old  apprentice^iip,  therefore, 
was,  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent  system,  as  the  world  used  to  be.  The  Ten 
Commandments  and  a handicraft  made  a good  and  wlmlesome  equipment  to 
commence  life  with.  Tiroes  are  changed.  Itie  apprentice  plan  broke  down : 
partly  because  it  was  abused  for  purposes  of  tyranny ; partly  because  employ- 
ers did  not  care  to  be  burdened  with  boys  whoso  labor  was  unprofitable; 
partly  because  it  opened  no  road  for  exceptional  clever  lads  to  rise  into  higlter 
positions;  they  were  started  in  a groove  from  which  Uiey  could  never  alter* 
wards  escape. 

Yet  the  original  necessities  reromn  unchanged.  The  Ten  Oommandmenta 
are  as  obligatory  as  ever,  and  practical  ability,  the  being  able  to  do  fomething 
and  not  merely  to  answer  questions,  must  still  bo  the  backbone  of  the  educa- 
tion of  every  boy  who  has  to  earn  hia  bread  by  miinual  labor. 

Add  knowledge  afterwards  as  much  as  ydli  will  but  let  it  be  knowledge 
which  will  lead  to  the  doing  better  each  particular  work  which  a boy  is  prao- 
tidng;  every  fraction  of  it  will  thus  be  useful  to  him;  and  if  be  fans  it  in  him 
to  rise,  tliere  is  no  fear  but  he  will  find  opportunity. 

Every  occupation,  even  the  meanest — I don’t  say  tlio  scavengers  or  the 
chimney-sweeps — but  every  productive  occupatiem  which  adds  any  tiling  to  the 
capital  of  mankind,  if  followed  assiduously  with  a desire  to  understand  every 
thing  connected  with  it,  is  an  ascending  stair  whose  summit  is  nowhere,  and 
from  the  successive  steps  of  whidi  the  horizon  of  knowledge  perpetually  en- 
larges. Take  the  lowest  and  most  unskilled  labor  of  all,  that  of  the  peasant 
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m tho  field.  Tbe  peasant's  bosineas  is  to  make  the  earth  grow  food ; the  cle> 
mentaiy  rules  of  liis  art  aro  the  simplest,  and  the  rude  practice  of  it  the  easiest ; 
yet  between  the  worst  agriculture  and  the  best  lies  agriculturHl  chemistry,  the 
application  of  machinery,  Uie  laws  of  the  economy  of  force,  and  the  most  cu- 
rious problems  of  physiology.  Kiich  step  of  knowledge  gained  In  tht^  things 
can  be  immediately  applied  and  realized.  Kach  point  of  the  science  which  tI)o 
laborer  masters  a*ill  make  him  not  only  a wiser  man  but  a l>etter  workman ; 
and  w'il)  either  lift  him,  if  he  is  ambitious,  to  a htgl>cr  position,  or  make  him 
more  intelligent  and  more  %'aluable  if  ho  remains  where  he  is. 

It  souiifU  like  mockery  to  talk  thus  of  the  possible  prospects  of  the  toil-worn 
drtdge  wlio  drags  his  limbs  at  tl»e  day’s  end  to  his  straw  pallet,  sleeps  henrily, 
and  wakes  only  to  renew  the  weary  round.  1 am  but  comparing  two  systems 
of  education,  from  eat'li  of  which  the  expected  results  may  be  equally  extrava- 
gant. I mean  only  that  if  there  is  to  be  this  voice  rolling  over  chaos  aguin, 
usltcring  in  a millenium,  the  way  of  it  lies  through  industrial  teat  liing,  where 
tbe  practical  underbes  the  intellectual  The  millions  must  ever  be  condemned 
to  toil  with  their  hands,  or  the  race  will  cease  to  exist.  The  benetlceDt  light 
when  it  comes,  will  be  a light  which  w'ill  moke  labor  more  productive  by  being 
more  scientific;  wbich  will  make  the  humblest  drudgery  not  unworthy  of  a 
human  being,  by  making  it  at  the  same  time  an  exercise  to  his  mind. 

Alii  OF  HIGHER  OR  UKIVERSITT  EDUCATIOX. 

As  the  world  requires  handicrafis,  ao  it  requires  those  wimso  work  is  with 
the  brain,  or  with  brain  and  band  combined-^doctors,  lawyers,  engineora,  min- 
isters of  religion.  Bodies  become  deranged,  affairs  become  deranged,  sick 
BOuU  require  their  sores  to  bo  attended  to ; and  so  arise  the  learned  professions, 
to  one  or  oilier  of  which  1 presume  that  roost  of  you  wliom  I am  addressing 
intend  to  belong.  Well,  to  the  education  for  tlie  professions  1 would  apply  the 
same  principle.  Tbe  student  should  kam  at  the  university  wliat  will  enable 
him  to  earn  his  bving  as  soon  after  be  leaves  it  as  possible.  I am  well  aware 
that  a professional  education  can  not  be  completed  at  a university ; but  it  ie 
true  also  that  with  every  profession  tiiere  is  a theoretic  or  scientific  groundwork 
which  can  be  learnt  nowhere  so  well,  and,  if  those  precious  years  are  wasted 
on  what  is  useless,  will  never  be  learnt  properly  at  all  You  are  going  to  bo  a 
lawyer:  you  must  learn  Latin,  for  you  can  not  understand  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land without  it ; but  if  you  must  learn  another  language,  Norman  French  will 
be  more  useful  to  yon  than  Greek,  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland 
more  important  reading  than  Livy  or  Thucydides.  Aro  you  to  be  a doctor? — 
you  roust  learn  Latin  too;  but  neither  Thucydides  nor  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
will  be  of  use  to  you — you  muiA  kam  chemistry ; and  if  you  intend  hereafter 
to  keep  on  a level  with  your  science,  you  must  learn  modem  French  and  Ger- 
man, and  learn  them  thoroughly  well,  for  mistakes  in  your  work  are  dnngeroua 

Are  you  to  be  an  engineer?  You  roust  work  now,  when  you  have  time,  at 
mathematics.  You  will  make  no  progress  without  it.  You  must  work  at 
chemistry ; it  is  tbe  grammar  of  all  physical  sciences,  and  there  is  hardly  one 
of  the  physical  edences  with  which  you  may  not  require  to  be  acquainted. 

History,  poetry,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  classical  literature,  arc  excellent  as 
ornament  If  you  care  for  such  things,  they  may  be  the  amusement  of  your 
leisure  hereafter ; but  they  will  not  belp  you  to  stand  on  your  feet  and  walk 
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nlone : and  no  one  is  properly  a man  till  he  can  do  that  You  can  not  leom 
every  things;  the  objects  of  koowled]^  have  multiplied  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  stron^t  mind  to  keep  pace  with  them  alt  You  roust  choose  amon^  them, 
and  the  only  reasonable  guide* to  choice  in  such  matters  is  utility.  The  oldsay- 
ing,  Non  muUa  std  muitum,  becomes  every  day  moro  pressingly  true.  If  wo 
menn  to  thrive,  wo  must  take  one  line  and  rigidly  and  sternly  confine  our  ener* 
gies  to  it  Am  I told  that  it  will  make  men  into  machines?  1 answer  that  no 
men  are  machines  who  arc  doing  good  work  conscientiously  and  honestly,  with 
the  fear  of  their  Maker  before  tiiem.  And  if  a doctor  or  a lawyer  has  it  in  him 
to  become  a great  man,  he  can  ascend  through  his  proteasion  to  any  height  to 
which  his  talents  aro  equal  All  that  is  open  to  tlio  handicraAsman  is  open  Ho 
him,  only  that  ho  starts  a ((reat  many  rounds  higher  up  tho  ladder. 

What  I deplore  in  our  present  higher  education  is  the  devotion  of  so  much 
effort  and  so  many  precious  years  to  subjects  which  have  no  practical  bearing 
upon  life.  We  had  a theory  at  Oxford  that  our  system,  however  defective  in 
many  ways,  yet  developed  in  us  sonio  especially  precious  human  qualities. 
Classics  and  philosophy  are  called  tliero  literce  humaniorea.  Tliey  are  supposed 
to  have  an  effect  on  character,  and  to  be  specially  adapted  for  creating  minis- 
tera  of  religion.  The  training  of  clergymen  U,  if  any  thing,  the  special  object  of 
Oxford  teaching.  All  arrangements  are  made  with  a view  to  it.  Tho  heads 
of  colleges,  Uie  resident  fellows,  tutors,  professors,  aro,  with  rare  exceptions^ 
ecclesiastics  themselves. 

Well,  then,  if  they  have  hold  of  the  right  idea,  the  effect  ought  to  have  been 
considerable.  We  have  had  tliirty  years  of  unexampled  clerical  activity  among 
us:  churches  have  been  doubled;  theological  books,  magazines,  reviews,  news* 
papers,  have  been  poured  out  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands ; while  by  the  aide 
of  it  there  has  sprung  np  an  equally  astonishing  development  of  moral  dishon* 
esty.  From  the  great  houses  in  the  city  of  London  to  the  village  grocer,  the 
commercial  life  of  England  has  been  saturated  with  fraud.  So  deep  has  it  gone 
that  a strictly  honest  tradesman  can  hardly  hold  hts  ground  against  coropeti* 
tion.  You  can  no  longer  trust  that  any  article  that  you  buy  is  the  thing  which 
it  pretends  to  be.  We  have  false  weighty  false  measures,  cheating  and  shoddy 
every  where.  Yet  the  clergy  have  seen  all  this  grow  up  in  absolute  indiffer* 
ence;  and  the  great  question  which  at  this  moment  is  agitating  the  Cborch  of 
England  is  the  color  of  the  ecclesiastical  petticoats. 

Many  a hundred  sermons  have  1 heard  in  England,  many  a dissertation  on 
the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  on  tho  divine  mission  of  the  clergy,  on  apostolic  suc- 
cession, on  bisliops,  and  justification,  and  the  theory  of  good  words,  and  verbal 
inspiration,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments;  but  never,  during  those  Uiirty 
wonderful  years,  never  one  that  I can  recollect  on  common  honesty,  or  those 
primitive  commandments,  Thou  shalt  not  lie,  and  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Classical  philosophy,  classical  history  and  literature,  taking,  as  they  do,  no 
hold  upon  the  living  hearts  and  imagination  of  men  in  this  modem  age,  leave 
their  working  intelligence  a prey  to  wild  imsglnationa,  and  make  them  incapa- 
ble of  really  understanding  the  world  in  which  they  live.  If  the  clergy  know 
as  much  of  the  history  of  England  and  Scotland  as  they  know  about  Greece 
and  Rome,  if  they  had  been  ever  taught  to  open  their  eyes  and  see  what  is  ao- 
tually  round  them  instead  of  groping  among  books  to  find  what  men  did  or 
thought  at  Alexandria  or  Constaotinople  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  they  would 
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grapple  more  effectivelj  with  the  moral  pestileDce  which  is  poisoning  all  the 
air.  . . . 

Education  always  should  contemplate  Uiis  huger  sphere,  and  cultivate  the 
capacities  wliicb  will  command  success  there.  Britain  may  have  yet  a future 
before  it  grander  than  its  past;  instead  of  a country  standing  alone  completo 
in  itself)  it  may  become  the  metropolis  of  an  enormous  and  coherent  ciniflre; 
but  on  this  condition  only,  tliat  her  children,  when  they  leave  her  shores,  hhall 
look  back  upon  her,  not — like  the  poor  Irish  when  they  fly  to  Aroeric:i — ns  a 
oicpmotlier  who  gave  them  stones  for  bread,  but  as  a mother  to  whoso  care 
and  nurture  they  shall  owe  their  aAer  prosperity.  Wliether  this  shall  be  so, 
whether  England  has  reached  its  highest  poiut  of  greatness,  and  will  now  de- 
scend to  a second  place  among  the  nations,  or  whether  it  has  yet  before  ii 
another  era  of  brighter  glory,  depends  on  ourselves,  and  depends  more  tlian 
any  thing  on  the  breeding  which  wo  give  to  our  children. 

I shall  bo  udted  whether,  after  all,  this  earning  our  living,  this  getting  on  in 
the  world,  are  not  low  objects  fur  human  beings  to  set  before  then>selves.  Is 
not  spirit  more  than  matter  ? Is  there  no  such  thing  as  pure  inteliectual  cul- 
ture ? Philosophy,"  says  Novalis,  " will  bake  no  bread,  but  it  gives  us  our 
souls;  it  gives  us  heaven;  it  gives  us  knowledge  of  those  grand  truths  which 
concern  us  as  immortal  beings."  Was  it  not  said,  "Take  no  thought  what  ye 
shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed.  Your 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  yo  have  need  of  these  things.  Bdiold  the 
tUiea  of  the  field,  tiiey  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  Yet  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  This  is  not  entirely  a dream  t But 
such  high  counsels  as  these  are  addressed  only  to  few;  and  pi>rhap8  fewer  still 
have  heart  to  follow  them.  If  you  choose  the  counsels  of  perfection,  count  tlie 
cost,  and  understand  what  they  mean.  I knew  a student  once  from  w'hose 
tongue  dropped  the  subliroest  of  sentiments ; who  was  never  weary  of  diS' 
coursing  on  beauty  and  truth  and  lofty  motives ; who  seemed  to  be  longing  for 
some  gulf  to  jump  into,  like  the  Roman  Curtius — some  " fine  opening  (or  a 
young  mao  " into  which  to  plunge  and  devote  himself  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Yet  he  was  running  all  the  while  into  debt,  squandering  the  money  on 
idle  luxuriM  which  his  father  was  sparing  out  of  a narrow  inoome  to  give  him 
a college  education ; dreaming  of  martyrdom  and  unable  to  sacrifice  a siogls 
pleasure ! 

The  words  which  I quoted  were  not  spoken  to  all  the  disciples,  but  to  tho 
Apostles  who  were  about  to  wander  over  the  world  as  barefoot  missionaries. 

For  m3rscl()  I admire  that  ancient  rulo  of  the  Jews  that  every  man,  no  mat- 
ter of  wbot  grade  or  calling,  shall  learn  some  handicraft ; that  tlie  man  of  in- 
tellect, while,  like  St.  Paul,  he  is  teaching  the  world,  yet,  like  Su  Paul,  may  be 
burdensome  to  no  one.  It  hurts  no  intellect  to  be  able  to  make  a boat  or  a 
house,  or  a pair  of  shoes  or  a suit  of  clothes,  or  hammer  a horseshoe ; and  if 
you  can  do  either  of  these,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  (Vom  fortune.  " I will 
work  with  my  hands,  and  keep  my  brain  for  m^'seU)"  said  some  one  proudly, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  him  Uiat  he  should  make  a profession  of  litemturo. 
Bpinoza,  the  most  powerful  intellectual  worker  that  Europe  had  produced  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centunea,  waving  aside  the  pensions  and  legacies  that  were 
thrust  upon  him,  chose  to  maintain  himself  by  grinding  object-glasses  for  mi- 
croBoopos  and  telescopes. 
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LITERATURB  AS  A PROFESSIOK  TO  UTS  BT. 

Literature  happcn»  to  bo  the  only  occupation  in  wliich  the  wages  are  not  in 
proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  work  done.  It  is  not  that  they  ore  generally 
Boali,  but  the  adjustment  of  them  is  awry.  It  is  true  that  in  all  callings 
nothing  great  will  bo  produced  if  the  first  object  be  what  you  cun  make  by 
them.  To  do  what  you  do  well  should  be  the  first  thing,  the  wages  the 
second;  but  except  in  instances  of  which  I am  speaking,  the  rewards  of  a man 
are  in  proportion  to  his  skill  and  indu.stry.  The  best  carpeuter  receives  the 
highest  pay.  Tho  better  ho  works,  tho  better  for  his  prospects.  The  best  law> 
yer,  tho  best  doctor,  commands  most  practice,  and  makes  the  largest  fortune. 
But  with  literature,  a different  element  is  introduced  into  the  problem.  Tlie 
present  rulo  on  which  authors  are  paid  is  by  the  page  and  tho  sheet;  tho  more 
words  the  more  pay.  It  ought  to  be  exactly  the  reverse.  Groat  poetry,  great 
philosophy,  great  scientific  discovery,  every  intellectual  production  which  has 
genius,  work,  and  permanence  in  it,  is  the  fruit  of  long  thought,  and  patient 
and  painful  elaboration.  Work  of  this  kind,  done  hastily,  would  be  better  not 
done  at  all.  When  completed,  it  will  bo  small  in  bulk ; It  w'ill  address  itself 
for  a long  time  to  the  few  and  not  to  tlio  many.  The  reward  for  it  will  not  be 
measurable,  and  not  obtainable  in  money  except  after  many  generation.4,  when 
the  brain  out  of  which  it  was  spun  has  long  returned  to  its  dust.  Only  by  ac* 
cident  is  a work  of  genius  immediately  popular,  in  the  sense  of  being  widely 
bought  No  collected  edition  of  Sbakspeare's  plays  was  deroaudod  in  Shaks> 
peare's  life.  Milton  received  five  pounds  for  **  Paradise  Lost.”  The  distilled 
essence  of  the  thought  of  Bishop  Butler,  the  greatest  prelate  that  the  Knglish 
Church  ever  produced,  fills  a moderate>sizcd  octavo  volume;  Spinosu’s  works, 
including  his  surviving  letters,  fill  but  three:  and  though  they  have  rcvolu* 
lionized  the  philosophy  of  Europe,  have  no  attractions  for  tho  multitude.  A 
really  great  man  has  to  create  the  taste  with  which  he  Is  to  be  enjoyed.  There 
are  splendid  exceptions  of  merit  eagerly  recognized  and  early  rewarded — 
our  honored  English  Laureate  for  instauco,  Alfred  Tennyson,  or  your  own 
countryman  Thomas  Carlyle.  Yet  oven  Tennyson  waited  through  ten  years  of 
depreciation  before  poems  which  are  now  on  every  one's  lips  passed  into  • 
second  edition.  Carlyle,  whose  transcendent  powers  were  welcomed  in  their 
infancy  by  Goethe,  who  long  years  ago  was  recognized  by  statesmen  and 
thinkers  in  both  hemispheres  as  tho  most  remarkable  of  living  men ; yet,  if 
success  be  measured  by  what  has  been  paid  liiro  for  his  services,  stands  far  be- 
low your  Belgravian  novelist  A hundred  years  hence,  perhaps,  people  at 
large  will  b^;in  to  understand  how  vast  a man  has  been  among  them. 

Tliercforc,  I say,  if  any  of  you  choose  this  mode  of  spending  your  existence, 
choose  it  deliberately,  with  a full  knowledge  of  what  you  are  doing.  Recon- 
cile yourselves  to  the  condition  of  the  old  scholars.  Make  up  your  minds  to 
be  poor:  care  only  for  what  is  true  and  riglit  and  good.  On  those  conditions 
you  may  add  something  real  to  the  intellectual  stock  of  mankind,  and  man- 
kind in  return  may  perhaps  pvo  you  bread  enough  to  live  upon,  though  bread 
extremely  thinly  spread  with  butter.  . . . 

Thn  above  ftH.  To  jrour  own  telvee  be  true 

And  H muit  follow  u the  nifht  the  day, 

You  CM  not  than  be  falw  to  any  nan. 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Tiiouas  Carltle,  essayist,  biographer  and  historian,  was  bom 
in  1795,  at  Ecclcfcchan,  a small  village  in  Dumfriesshire.  After 
receiving  rudimentary  instruction  at  Annan,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  14,  where  he  remained  till  he  was 
21 — pa-ssing  through  the  regular  curriculum,  with  special  attention 
to  mathematics,  and  later  in  the  course  to  ethical  and  theological 
studies — spending  his  long  vacations  among  the  hills  and  along  the 
rivers  of  his  native  district.  For  two  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  mathematics  in  Fifeshire,  and  in  1823  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional work  in  literature,  by  preparing  articles  for  Brewster’s 
£dinburgh  Encyclopedia,  and  the  New  Edinburgh  Review.  In  tho 
same  year  ho  translated  Legendre’s  Oeometry,  to  which  he  prefixed 
an  Essay  on  Proportion.  In  the  year  following,  1824,  lie  pub- 
lished his  translation  of  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Afeisler,  and  began  a 
Life  of  Schiller  in  tho  London  Magazine.  In  1827  he  married 
M iss  Welch,  and  located  himself  at  Craigenputtock,  engaged  in 
literary  work,  the  outcoming  of  which,  in  part,  was  articles  on 
Gdcthc  and  other  German  writers  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review^ 
Signs  of  the  Times,^  in  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Sarter  Resartua  in 
Fraser’s  Magazine.  In  1834  he  removed  to  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea 
(London),  where  he  still  (1872)  resides.  In  1837  appeared  The 
French  Revolution;  in  1839,  his  Chastiam;  in  1840,  his  Hero 
Worship  ; in  1843,  Past  and  Present;  in  1845,  Oliver  CromwelCs 
Letters  and  Speeches^  yi\i\\  Elucidation  ; in  1848,  the  /?aiy 

Pamphlets ; in  1851,  Life  of  John  Sterling  ; in  1860-4,  the  Life 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  In  1865  he  was  elected  Rector  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address  April  2, 1866, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  characteristic  suggestions : 

DILIGEKOE  Aim  HOKESTT  IN  STrDT. 

There  is  an  advice  I roust  give  you — the  summary  of  all  advices,  and  doubt- 
less you  have  hoard  it  a thou.sand  limes;  but  you  must  hear  it  once  more,  for  it 
is  most  intensely  true,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not  That  above  all  things 
tho  intorost  of  your  whole  life  depends  on  your  being  diligent  aud  honest,  now 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  in  this  place,  where  you  have  come  to  get  your  educa- 
tion I Diligenoo!  that  includes  in  it  all  virtues  timt  a student  can  have:  I ia- 
clude  in  it  all  those  qualities  of  conduct  and  attention  .that  lead  to  tho  acquire- 
ment of  real  instruction  in  such  a place.  This  is  the  seed-time  of  life — and  as 
you  sow,  so  will  you  reap;  this  the  duid  condition  of  your  mind,  and  as  it 
harden.s  into  habits,  so  will  it  retain  the  consistency  of  rock  and  of  iron  to  tho 
end.  By  diligence  I mean  honesty,  not  only  os  to  time,  but  as  to  your  knowl- 
edge. Count  a thing  as  known  only  when  it  is  clearly  yours,  and  is  transparent 
to  you,  80  that  you  can  survey  it  on  all  sides  with  intelligence.  Don’t  Sourish 
about  with  what  you  only  know  tho  outside,  and  don't  cram  with  undigested 
fhiginents  for  examinations.  Be  modest,  be  humble,  or  assiduous,  and  as  early 
as  you  can  dnd  out  what  kind  of  work  you  individually  can  do  in  this  universe, 
and  qualify  yourself  for  doing  it 

UNIVERSrnF.8  SnOULD  MAKE  BOOKS  AVAILABLE. 

Tlio  old  work  of  Universities  has  somewhat  changed  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  there  are  some  who  think  'the  true  University  of  our  days  is  a 
Collection  of  Books.’  Men  Imvo  not  now  to  go  in  person  to  where  a Professor 
is  actually  speaking;  because  in  most  cases  you  can  get  his  doctrine  out  of  him 
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throufrli  a book ; and  can  then  read  it,  and  read  it  again  and  again,  and  study* 
it.  Tliat  is  an  immense  change,  that  one  fact  of  Printed  Books.  And  1 am 
not  sure  that  I kno«r  of  any  University  in  which  the  whole  of  that  fact  has 
yet  been  completely  taken  in,  and  the  ncudies  molded  in  complete  confurmity 
with  it.  What  the  Universities  can  mainly  do  for  you, — what  I have  found  tho 
University  did  for  me.  is,  That  it  taught  mo  to  read,  in  vorious  languages,  in 
various  sciences:  so  that  1 could  go  into  the  books  which  treated  of  tln^ 
things,  and  gradually  penetrate  into  any  department  I wanted  to  make  myself 
master  of,  as  I found  it  suit  me. 

LRABir  TO  BE  GOOD  READERS  AXD  GOOD  WORKERS. 

Learn  to  be  discriminative  in  your  reading;  to  read  faithfutly,  nnd  with  your 
best  attention,  all  kinds  of  things  which  you  have  a real  interest  in.  a r\'al  not 
an  imaginary,  and  which  you  Hnd  to  be  really  tit  fur  what  you  are  engaged  in. 
Of  course,  at  tho  present  time,  in  a great  deal  of  the  reading  iiicuiiil^nt  on 
you,  you  must  be  guided  by  tlie  books  recommended  by  your  Profess<»r8  for  as- 
sistance towards  the  elVect  of  their  prelections.  And  then,  wlicu  you  leave  tho 
University,  and  go  into  studies  of  your  own,  you  will  tind  it  very  important 
that  you  have  chosen  a Held,  some  province  spc'cially  suited  to  you,  in  which 
you  can  study  and  work.  Tlte  most  unhappy  of  all  men  is  tho  man  wim  can 
not  tell  what  he  is  going  to  do,  who  has  got  no  work  cut  out  for  him  in  the 
world,  and  does  not  go  into  it.  For  work  is  the  grand  cure  of  all  the  maludios 
and  miseries  that  over  beset  mankind, — honest  work,  which  you  intend  doing. 

, HEADIXO  IN'  HISTORY. 

As  applicable  to  all  of  you.  I will  say  tliat  it  is  highly  cxpiHlicnt  to  go  into 
history;  to  inquire  into  whut  has  passed  before  you  on  this  Karih,  and  in  the 
Family  of  Man. 

Tho  history  of  the  Homans  and  Greeks  will  first  of  all  concern  you  ; and 
you  will  find  that  the  classical  knowledge  you  have  got  will  be  extremely  ap- 
plicable to  elucidate  tliat.  There  you  liavo  two  of  tho  must  remarkai>le  races 
of  men  in  the  world  set  before  you,  calculated  to  open  innumerable  rdlections 
and  considerations;  a mighty  advantage,  if  you  can  achieve  it; — tosay  nothing 
of  what  their  two  languages  will  yield  yoiu  which  your  Professors  can  l>etter 
explain;  model  languages,  which  are  universally  admitted  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect forms  of  speech  we  have  yet  found  to  exist  among  men.  And  you  will 
find,  if  you  read  well,  a pair  of  extremely  remarkable  nations,  siiining  in  tlie 
records  left  by  themselvi^  as  a kind  of  beacon,  or  solitary  mass  of  illumination, 
to  light  up  some  noble  forms  of  human  life  for  us,  in  tho  otherwise  utter  dark- 
ness of  the  past  ages;  and  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  if  you  can  get  into 
the  understanding  of  what  these  people  were,  and  what  they  did. 

1 believe,  also,  you  will  find  otie  important  thing  not  much  noted,  Thot  there 
was  a very  great  deal  of  deep  religion  in  both  nations.  This  is  poinUMl  out  by 
the  wiser  kind  of  historians,  and  particularly  by  Ferguson,  who  is  particularly 
well  worth  reading  on  Uoman  history, — and  who,  I lielieve,  was  »n  alumnus 
of  our  own  University.  His  book  is  a very  creditable  work.  He  }x>ints  out 
the  profoundly  religious  nature  of  the  Roman  people,  notwithstanding  their 
niggixlly  positive,  defiant,  and  fierce  ways.  They  believed  that  Jupiter  Opti- 
mu.s  Maximus  was  lord  of  the  universe,  and  that  he  had  appointed  the  Romans 
to  become  tho  chief  of  nat^ns,  provided  they  followed  his  commands, — to 
brave  all  danger,  all  difficulty,  and  stand  up  with  an  invincible  fVont,  und  bo 
ready  to  do  and  die:  and  also  to  have  the  same  sacred  regard  to  truth  of  prom- 
ise, to  tliorough  veracity,  Ihomugli  integrity,  and  all  tho  virtues  that  accom- 
pany that  noblest  quality  of  man,  valor, — to  which  latter  tlie  Romans  gave  tho 
nain©  of  ‘virtue’  proper  (yirfu^«,  manhood),  as  the  crown  and  summary  of  all  v 
that  is  ennobling  for  a man.  In  the  literary  ages  of  Rome,  this  religious  feel- 
ing had  very  much  decayed  away ; but  it  still  retains  its  place  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Roman  people.  Of  tho  deeply  religious  nature  of  the  Greeks, 
along  with  their  beautiful  and  sunny  eflulgences  of  art,  you  have  striking 
proof,  if  you  look  for  it.  In  tlie  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  there  is  a mr^t  deep- 
toned  recognition  of  the  eternal  justice  of  Heaven,  and  tho  unfailing  punish- 
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meet  of  crime  against  the  laws  of  Ood.  I beliere  joq  wiH  find  in  all  histories 
of  nations,  that  this  Itas  been  at  the  cMigio  and  foundation  of  them  all;  and 
that  no  nation  which  did  not  contemplate  this  wond^ul  unirene  will)  an  awe- 
stricken and  reverential  belief  that  there  was  a great  unknown,  omnipotent, 
and  all-wise  and  all-just  Being,  auperintending  all  men  in  it,~no  nation  ever 
came  to  very  much,  nor  did  any  man  either,  who  Ibrgot  that.  If  a man  did 
forget  that,  be  forgot  the  most  important  part  of  bis  mission  in  this  world. 

Our  own  history  of  England,  which  you  will  naturally  take  a great  deal  of 
paioM  to  make  yourself  acquainted  witli,  you  will  find  beyond  all  others  worthy 
of  your  Htudy.  For  indeed  1 believe  that  the  British  nation, — including  in  tfiat 
the  S(*(ittiah  nation, —produced  a finer  set  of  men  than  any  you  will  find  it 
prswible  to  get  any  where  else  in  the  world.  {Apptausf.)  I don't  know,  in  any 
history  of  (Ireeco  or  Rome,  where  you  will  get  so  fine  a man  as  Oliver  Crom- 
well, for  example.  {Ap}^uM.)  And  we,  too.  have  liad  men  worthy  of  mem- 
ory, in  our  little  comer  of  the  Island  l>erc,  as  well  as  others;  and  our  history 
has  had  its  heroic  features  all  along;  and  did  become  great  at  last  in  l>eing 
conn»?<'U^  with  world-history: — for  if  you  examine  well,  you  will  find  that 
John  Knox  was  the  author,  as  it  were,  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  that  the  Puritan 
revolution  never  would  have  taken  place  in  England  at  all.  had  it  not  been  for 
that  Sofitehmao.  {Applnufif.  ) This  is  an  authentic  fact,  and  is  not  prompted 
by  national  vanity  on  my  part,  but  will  stand  examining.  {Laughter  and  aj> 
plati-oe.)  . . . 

now  TUE  KOTABLE  HEX  BECOHE  80. 

I not  only  found  the  »>Iution  of  every  thing  I expected  there  (Collins’s 
Pttrngt)^  hut  I began  graduully  to  perceive  this  immense  feet,  wliich  I reolly 
advise  every  oue  of  you  who  read  history  to  look  out  for,  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready found  it.  It  was  that  the  Kings  of  England,  all  the  way  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  down  to  tlie  times  of  Charles  1.,  had  actually,  in  a good  degree, 
so  fur  as  they  knew,  been  in  the  habit  of  appointing  as  Peers  those  who  de- 
ierxed  to  bo  appointed.  In  general  I percciv^,  tliost'  Peers  of  theirs  were  all 
royal  men  of  a sort,  with  minds  full  of  justice,  valor  and  humanity,  and  all 
kinds  of  qualities  tliat  men  ought  to  have  who  rule  over  others.  And  then 
their  genealogy,  the  kind  of  sons  and  descc'ndants  they  had,  this  also  was  re- 
markable:— ibr  there  is  a groat  deal  more  in  genealogy  than  is  genemlly  be- 
lieved at  present  I never  heard  tell  of  any  clever  man  that  came  of  entirely 
stupid  jXHiplc.  {Lawjhltr.)  ]f  you  look  around,  anioitg  tlie  farailies  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, you  will  see  such  cases  in  all  directions ; — 1 know  that  my  own  ex- 
perience is  steadily  that  way ; I can  trace  the  father,  and  the  son,  and  the 
grandrum,  and  the  family  stump  Is  quite  distinctly  legible  upon  each  of  them. 
^ that  It  g(^  for  a great  de.il,  the  hereditary*  principle. — in  Govemroent  as  in 
other  things;  and  it  must  l>e  recognized  so  soon  as  there  is  any  fixity  in 
things.  You  will  rt'mark,  too,  in  your  Collins,  that,  if  at  any  time  the  geneal- 
ogy of  a peerage  goes  awry,  if  the  man  that  actually  holds  the  peerage  is  a 
fool, — in  titose  earnest  practical  times,  the  man  soon  gets  into  miscliiei)  gels 
inU>  Iroiison,  probably, — gels  himself  and  his  pcemge  extinguished  allo- 
getlier,  in  >*hort.  {iMughUr.) 

From  tlume  old  documents  of  Collins,  you  learn  and  ascertain  tliat  a peer 
conducts  liimself  in  a pious,  high-minded,  grave,  dignified,  and  manly  kind  of 
way.  in  his  course  through  life,  and  when  he  takes  leave  of  life: — his  last  will 
is  ufien  ii  remarkable  picH'o,  which  one  lingers  over.  And  then  you  perceiro 
that  there  was  kindness  in  him  as  well  as  rigor,  pit^  lor  the  poor;  thakho  has 
fine  iiospitalities.  genero^ities, — in  fine,  that  lie  U througliout  much  of  a noble, 
g«Kxl  and  valiant  mao.  And  that  in  general  the  King,  with  a beautiful  approx- 
imntioi)  to  accuracy,  had  nominated  this  kind  of  man  ; saying,  Come  you  to 
me,  sir.  fVmie  out  of  the  cf)mmon  level  of  the  people,  where  you  are  liable  to 
bo  trampled  upon,  jostliMi  ulxiut,  uud  can  do  in  a manner  nothing  witli  your 
fine  gill ; come  here  and  take  a district  of  country,  and  make  it  into  your  own 
image  more  or  loss;  bo  a king  under  me,  and  understand  that  that  is  your 
function.”  I soy  this  is  the  most  divine  thing  that  a human  being  can  do  to 
other  liuman  beings,  and  no  kind  of  thing  whatever  has  so  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  God  Almighty's  Divine  Government  as  that  thing,  which,  we  see, 
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went  on  all  over  England  for  about  six  hundred  years.  This  is  the  grand  soul 
of  England’s. history.  {Cht^erx.)  It  is  historically  true  that,  down  to  the  time 
of  Juitu’S,  or  even  Charles  I.,  it  was  not  uudorsto^  that  any  roan  was  tnado  a 
Peer  without  having  merit  in  him  to  constitute  him  a proper  subject  for  a peer- 
age. In  Charles  l.’s  time,  it  grew  to  be  known  or  said  that,  if  a man  was 
born  a gentleman,  and  cared  to  lay  out  £10,000  judiciously  up  and  down 
among  courtiers,  he  could  be  made  a Peer.  Under  Cliarles  II.  it  went  on  still 
fo.stor,  and  has  been  going  on  with  ever-increasing  velocity,  until  we  see  the 
perfectly  breakneck  pace  at  which  tliey  are  going  now  {A  laugh\  bo  that  now  a 
peerage  is  a paltry  kiud  of  thing  to  what  it  was  in  those  old  tiroes. 


WISDOM,  AKD  NOT  PARTICULAR  KNOWLEDGES. 

And  for  the  rest,  in  regard  to  all  your  studies  and  readings  hero,  and  to 
whatever  you  may  learn,  you  are  to  remember  tliat  the  object  is  not  particular 
kDowledgGe,-~not  that  of  getting  higher  and  higher  in  technical  perfections, 
and  all  tlmt  sort  of  thing.  Tliere  is  a higher  aim  lying  at  the  rear  of  all  that, 
especially  among  those  who  are  intend^  for  literary  or  speaking  pursuits,  or 
the  sacred  profession.  You  are  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  lies  behind 
that  the  acquisition  of  what  may  bo  called  wisdom ; — namely,  sound  apprecia- 
tion and  just  decision  as  to  all  the  objects  that  come  round  you,  and  tho  habit 
of  behaving  with  justice,  candor,  clear  insight,  and  loyal  adherence  to  fact. 
Great  is  wisdom ; infinito  is  tho  value  of  wisdom,  it  can  not  be  exaggerated ; 
it  is  the  highest  achievement  of  man : ' Blessed  is  he  that  getteth  understand- 
ing.^ And  that,  I believe,  on  ooca.sion,  may  be  mis.sed  very  easily;  never 
more  easily  than  now,  1 sometimes  think.  If  tliat  is  a failure,  all  is  a failure! 


ENDOWMENTS — DESIRABLE  BL*T  NOT  INDISPENSABLE. 

Scotland  should  not  be  slow  or  slack  in  coming  forward  in  the  way  of  en- 
dowments. Money  wa.9  never  so  abundant,  and  nothing  that  is  go^  to  be 
done  with  it.  {Hear^  hear,  and  a laugh.)  No  man  knows,— or  very  few  men 
know, — what  benefit  to  get  out  of  his  money.  In  fact,  It  too  often  is  secretly 
a curse  to  him.  Much  ^tter  for  him  never  to  have  had  any.  But  I do  not 
expect  that  generally  to  be  believed.  {Laughter.)  Nevertheless,  I should 
think  it  would  be  a beneficent  relief  to  many  a rich  man  who  has  an  honest 
purpose  struggling  in  him,  to  bequeath  some  house  of  refuge,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  gifted  poor  man  who  may  hereafter  bo  bom  into  tho  world,  to  enable  him 
to  get  on  his  way  a little.  To  do,  in  fact,  as  thoee  old  Norman  kings  whom  I 
have  been  describing;  to  raise  some  noble  poor  man  out  of  the  dirt  and  mud 
where  he  is  getting  trampled  on  unworthily,  by  the  unworthy,  into  some  kind 
of  position  where  ho  might  acquire  the  power  to  do  a little  g(^  in  his  genera- 
tion ! I hope  that  as  much  as  possible  will  bo  achieved  In  this  direction ; and 
tliat  efforts  will  not  be  relaxed  till  the  thing  is  In  a satisfactory  state. 

I am  bound,  however,  to  say  that  it  does  not  appear  as  if^  of  late  times,  en- 
dowment were  the  real  soul  of  the  matter.  Tho  English,  for  example,  are  the 
richest  people  in  the  world  for  endowments  in  their  Universities;  and  it  is  an 
evident  fact  that,  since  tho  time  of  Bentley,  you  can  not  name  any  body  that 
has  gained  a European  name  in  Scholarship,  or  constituted  a point  of  revolu- 
tion in  (he  pursuits  of  men  in  that  way.  The  man  who  does  so  is  a man  wor- 
thy of  being  remembered ; and  ho  is  poor,  and  not  an  Englishman.  One  man 
that  actually  did  constitute  a revolution  was  the  son  of  a poor  weaver  in  Sax- 
ony; who  (^ilod  his  TibuUus,*in  Dresden,  in  a poor  comrade’s  garret,  with  tho 
floor  for  his  bed,  and  two  folios  for  a pillow;  and  who,  while  editing  his  Ti- 
bullus had  to  gather  pea-shells  on  tlie  street  and  boil  them  for  hU  dinner. 
That  was  his  endowment  {Laughter.)  But  he  was  recognized  soon  to  have 
done  a groat  thing.  His  name  was  Heyne.  {Cheers.)  I can  remember,  it 
was  quite  a revolution  in  my  mind  when  I got  hold  of  that  man's  edition  of 
Viigii.  I found  that,  for  the  first  time,  I understood  Virgil;  that  Heyne  had 
introduced  mo,  for  tlio  first  time,  into  an  insight  of  Roman  life  and  ways  of 
thought:  had  pointed  out  the  circumstances  in  whibh  these  works  were  writ- 
ten. and  given  me  their  interpretation.  And  the  process  has  gone  on  in  all 
manner  of  developmcnt-s,  and  lias  spread  out  into  other  countries. 
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XOBB  WISDOM  AMD  LXSS  SPEECH — MODISTT — HEALTH. 

There  is  Tory  groat  necessitj  iudeod  of  getting  a little  more  aUcot  than  we 
are.  It  seems  to  roe  as  if  the  finest  nations  of  the  world, — the  Knglwh  and 
the  American,  in  chief, — were  going  all  off  into  wind  and  longue.  {Apjiiause 
and  laughUtr.)  But  it  will  appear  sufficiently  tragical  by-and-by,  long  after  I 
AID  away  out  of  it.  There  is  a time  to  speak,  and  a time  to  bo  silent.  Sileuco 
withal  is  the  eternal  duty  of  a man.  He  won’t  get  to  any  real  understanding 
of  what  is  complex,  and  what  is  more  than  aught  else  pertinent  to  hLs  inte- 
rests, without  keeping  silence  too.  * Watch  Uie  tougue,*  is  a very  old  precept, 
and  a most  true  one. 

I don’t  want  to  discourage  any  of  you  from  your  Demosthenes  and  your 
studies  of  the  niceties  of  language,  and  all  that.  Believe  me,  1 value  that  as 
much  as  any  one  of  you.  1 con.-^ider  it  a very  graceful  thing,  and  a most 
proper,  for  every  human  creature  to  know  what  the  implement  which  he  uses 
m communicating  his  thoughts  is,  and  liow  to  make  t)ie  very  utmost  of  it.  I 
want  you  to  study  Demosliicnos,  and  to  know  all  his  excellences.  At  the 
same  time,  I must  .say  that  spe(‘<‘h.  in  the  cose  even  of  Demosthenes,  does  not 
seem,  onahe  whole,  to  have  turned  to  almost  any  good  account.  He  advised 
next  to  nothing  tliat  proved  practicable;  much  of  the  reverse.  Why  tell  mo 
that  a roan  is  a tine  speaker,  if  it  is  not  the  truth  that  he  is  speaking? 
Phocion,  who  mostly  did  not  speak  at  all,  was  a great  deal  nearer  hitting  the 
mark  than  Demosthenes.  . . . 

1 nwd  not  hide  from  you,  young  gentlemen, — and  it  is  one  of  the  hu>t  things 
I am  going  to  toll  you. — that  you  have  got  into  a very  troublous  epoch  of  tl»o 
world;  and  1 don’t  think  you  will  find  your  path  in  it  to  besmootlier  tlianoura 
lias  been,  though  you  liavo  many  advantages  which  we  liad  not.  Man  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  son,  not  of  Cosmos,  but  of  Cliaos.  Ho  is  a disobe- 
dient, discontented,  reckless,  and  altogether  waste  kind  of  object  (tlie  common- 
place man  is,  in  these  epochs);  and  tlio  wiser  kind  of  man, — the  select  few,  of 
whom  1 ho{>e  you  will  bo  part, — has  more  and  more  to  see  to  this,  to  look 
vigilantly  forward;  and  will  require  to  move  with  double  wisdom.  Will  find, 
in  short,  tliat  the  crooked  things  ho  has  got  to  pull  straight  in  his  own  life  all 
round  him,  wherever  he  may  go,  are  manifold,  and  will  task  all  his  strength. 

On  the  whole,  avoid  whut  is  called  ambition ; that  is  not  a fine  principle  to 
go  upon, — and  it  has  in  it  all  degrees  of  x^garity,  if  that  is  a consideration. 
*Seekesi  thou  great  things,  seek  them  not:'  I warmly  second  that  advice  of 
the  wisest  of  men.  Don't  bo  ambitious;  don't  too  much  need  success;  bo 
loyal  and  modest.  Cut  down  the  proud  towering  thoughts  that  gel  into  3*ou, 
or  see  tliat  they  be  pure  iis  well  as  tiigh.  Tbcrc  is  a nobler  ambition  tliau  the 
gaining  of  all  California  would  be,  or  the  getting  of  all  tlio  suffrages  that  aro 
on  the  Planet  just  now,  {Loud  and  jtrolonged  cheers.) 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I liavo  one  advice  to  give  you.  which  is  practically  of 
very  great  importance,  though  a very  liumblo  one.  In  the  midst  of  your  zeal 
and  ardor, — for  sucli,  I foresee,  will  rise  high  enough,  in  spile  of  all  the  coun- 
sels to  mc^derale  it  that  I cm  give  you. — rememl>cr  the  care  of  health.  I have 
no  doubt  you  have  among  you  young  souls  ardently  bent  to  consider  life  cheap, 
for  the  puq>ose  of  getting  furw'ard  in  wliat  tiiey  are  aiming  at  of  liigh  : but  you 
are  to  consider  tlirougliout,  much  more  than  is  done  at  pres<;nt.  and  whut  it 
would  Imve  been  a very  great  tiling  to  be  attended  to  continually ; that  you 
are  to  regard  that  a.s  the  very  liighest  of  all  lemponil  things  for  you.  {Ap- 
plause.) There  is  no  kind  of  achievement  you  could  make  in  the  world  that  is 
e<{Uul  to  iicrfect  health.  Wluil  to  it  aro  nuggets  and  millions?  The  Fnmch 
llnancicr  said,  **Why,  is  tliere  no  aleop  to  be  soldi”  Sleep  was  not  in  the 
market  at  any  quotation.  {Lavghter  and  apjduuse.) 

rMa  rARi.TLK  in  thU  addreti,  *■  w«n  ••  in  an  article  on  OOcthc  in  the  tint  volunw  of  hit 
eolkclH  Ktaan,  rvfen  to  a ehaptar  In  tt'itkrlm  Meiftrr'$  Trareig,  with  Ihit  emphnlic  ct>m- 
mandation — * thit  th«ra  are  «on»«  trn  pKrm  uf  that  which,  if  ambitinn  had  been  my  unljr  rule.  I 
woold  rather  hare  written,  been  able  to  write,  than  all  llw  l>o»ka  that  have  npjieared  >inee  I came 
into  the  world.'  See  American  Journal  of  Bducaliun,  Vol.  XXIH.— Petlagogf.) 
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TUB  CNITEB81TT  OF  ATllBNR.* 

WDAT  IS  A ONtVBBaiTT! 

If  I were  asked  to  describe,  as  briefly  and  popularly  as  I could, 
what  a University  was,  I should  draw  my  answer  from  iu  ancient 
designation  of  a Sludium  Genet  ale,  or  “ School  of  Universal  I.eani- 
ing."  This  description  implies  the  assemblage  of  strangers  from  all 
parts  in  one  spot ; — -from  all  parte  •,  el-'’,  how  will  you  find  profes- 
sors and  students  for  every  department  of  knowledge  ? and  in  one 
spot ; else,  how  can  there  be  any  school  at  all  ? Accordingly,  iu  its 
simple  and  nidimental  form,  it  is  a school  of  knowledge  of  every 
kind,  consisting  of  teachers  and  learners  from  every  quarter.  Many 
things  are  requisite  to  eompleto  and  satisfy  the  idea  embodied  in  this 
description  ; but  sucli  as  tliis  a University  seems  to  be  in  its  essence, 
a place  for  the  communication  and  circulation  of  thought,  hy  means 
of  personal  intercourse,  through  a wide  extent  of  country. 

Jtfutual  Education ; the  Prest  and  Voice. 

Mutual  education,  in  a laige  sense  ot  the  word,  is  one  of  the  great 
and  incessant  occupations  of  human  society,  carried  on  pertly  with 
set  purpose,  and  partly  not.  One  generation  forms  another  ; and  the 
existing  generation  is  ever  acting  and  reacting  upon  itself  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  individual  members.  Now,  in  this  process,  books,  I need 
scarcely  say,  that  is,  the  liUra  tcripla,  are  one  special  instrument. 
It  is  true ; and  emphatically  so  in  this  age.  Considering  the  pro- 
digious powers  of  the  press,  and  how  they  are  developed  at  this  time 
in  the  never-intermitting  issue  of  periodicals,  tracts,  pamphlets, 
works  in  series,  and  light  literature,  we  must  allow  there  never  was 
a time  which  promised  fairer  for  dispensing  with  every  other  means 
of  information  and  instruction.  What  can  we  want  more,  you  will 
say,  for  the  intellectual  education  of  the  whole  man,  and  fur  every 
man,  than  so  exnberant  and  diversified  and  persistent  a promulgation 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  ? Why,  you  will  ask,  need  we  go  up  to 
knowledge,  when  knowledge  comes  down  to  us  ? The  Sibyl  wrote 
her  prophecies  upon  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and  wasted  them ; but 
here  such  careless  profusion  might  be  prudently  indulged,  for  it  can 
be  afforded  without  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  fabulous  fe- 

* From  l>r.  Ntwoua'*  Riu  and  Pngnm  of  Univoroititi.  flrrt  pnbUihod  In  1864,  in  ■uccew 
Ire  numb«n  of  th«  t>ublin  *'Cntholio  CnirertU/  Onsotte,  nod  colleetod  in  a Tolnme,  1866, 
nnd«r  the  title  of  Office  and  Work  of  and  In  1873  iMoed  with  other  treatiaea, 

under  the  title  of  ffiKerton/  SketekiM.  Bj  John  Heorr  Newnnn,  of  the  Oratorr.  London: 
Baaii  MonUfu  Pkkerlng,  190  PiocadUly.  421  pa(ee. 
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cinulity  of  the  instrument  which  these  latter  ages  hare  invented. 
We  have  sermons  in  stones,  and  books  in  the  running  brooks ; works 
larger  and  more  comprehcnsit'e  than  those  which  have  gained  for 
ancients  an  immortality,  issue  forth  every  morning,  and  arc  projected 
onwards  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  hundrc<l8  of  miles  a 
day.  Our  scats  are  strewed,  our  pavements  are  powdered,  with 
swarms  of  little  tracts ; and  the  very  bricks  of  our  city  walls  preach 
wisdom,  by  informing  us  where  we  can  cheaply  porchasc  it 

I allow  all  this,  and  much  more ; such  certainly  is  our  popular 
education,  and  its  effects  are  remarkable.  Nevertheless,  after  all, 
even  in  this  age,  whenever  men  are  really  serious  about  getting  what, 
in  the  language  of  trade,  is  called  “ a good  article,”  when  they  aim 
at  something  precise,  something  refined,  something  really  luminous, 
something  really  large,  something  choice,  they  go  to  another  market ; 
they  avail  themselves,  in  some  shape  or  other,  of  the  rival  method, 
the  ancient  method,  of  oral  instruction,  of  present  communication 
between  man  and  man,  of  teachers  instead  of  learning,  of  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  a roaster,  and  the  humble  initiation  of  a disciple, 
and,  in  cotiscquencc,  of  great  centers  of  pilgrimage  and  throng,  which 
such  a method  of  education  necessarily  involves.  This,  I think,  will 
he  found  to  bold  good  hi  all  those  departments  or  aspects  of  society 
which  possess  an  interest  sufficient  to  bind  men  together,  or  to  con- 
stitute what  is  called  “ a world.”  It  holds  in  the  political  world,  and 
in  the  high  world,  and  in  the  religious  world ; and  it  holds  also  in 
the  literary  and  scientific  world. 

If  tlic  actions  of  men  may  be  taken  as  any  test  of  their  convic- 
tions, Uien  we  have  reason  for  saying  this,  viz. : — that  the  province 
and  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  Ktera  leripta  is  that  of  being  a 
record  of  troth  and  an  authority  of  appeal,  and  an  instrument  of 
tc.-iching  in  the  hands  of  a teacher ; but  that,  if  we  wish  to  become 
exact  and  fully  furnished  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  di- 
versified and  complicated,  we  must  consult  the  living  roan  and  listen 
to  his  living  voice.  I am  not  bound  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this ; 
and  anything  I may  say  will,  I am  conscious,  be  short  of  its  full  an- 
alysis j perhaps  we  may  suggest,  that  no  books  can  get  through  the 
number  of  minute  questions  which  it  is  possible  to  ask  on  any  ex- 
tended subject,  or  can  hit  upon  the  very  difficulties  which  are  sever- 
ally felt  by  each  reader  in  snccessinn.  Or  again,  that  no  book  can 
convey  the  special  spirit  and  delicate  pecnliarities  of  its  subject  with 
that  rapidity  and  certainty  which  attend  on  the  sympathy  of  mind 
with  mind,  through  the  eyes,  the  look,  the  accent,  and  the  manner, 
in  casual  expressions  thrown  off  at  the  moment,  and  the  unstudied 
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turns  of  fiuuiliar  conversation.  But  I am  already  dwelling  too  long 
on  what  is  but  an  incidental  portion  of  my  main  subject.  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  undeniable.  The  general  principles  of  any 
study  you  may  learn  by  books  at  home ; but  the  detail,  tlio  color, 
the  tone,  the  air,  the  life  which  makes  it  live  in  us,  you  must  catch 
all  these  from  those  in  whom  it  lives  already.  You  must  imitate  the 
student  in  French  or  German,  who  is  not  content  with  bis  grammar, 
but  goes  to  Paris  or  Dresden : you  must  take  example  fhim  the 
young  artist  who  aspires  to  visit  the  great  'masters  in  Florence  and 
in  Borne.  Till  we  have  discovered  some  intellectual  daguerreotype, 
wliich  takes  off  the  course  of  thought,  and  the  form,  lineaments, 
and  features  of  truth,  as  completely  and  minutely  as  the  optical  in- 
strument reproduces  the  sensible  object,  we  must  come  to  the  teach- 
ers of  wisdom  to  learn  wisdom  ; we  must  repair  to  the  fountain  and 
drink  there.  Portions  of  it  may  go  from  thence  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  by  means  of  books ; but  the  folness  is  in  one  place  alone.  It 
is  in  such  assemblages  and  congregations  of  intellect  that  books 
themselves,  the  master-pieces  of  human  genius,  are  at  least  originated. 

The  School  of  •Mmnnert. 

For  instance : the  polished  manners  and  high-bred  bearing  which 
are  so  difficult  of  attainment,  and  so  strictly  personal  when  attained, 
which  are  so  much  admired  in  society,  from  society  are  acquired. 
AH  that  goes  to  constitute  a gentleman, — the  carriage,  gait,  address, 
gestures,  voice ; the  ease,  the  self-possession,  the  courtesy,  the  power 
of  conversing,  the  talent  of  not  oflending;  the  lofty  principle,  the 
delicacy  of  thought,  the  happiness  of  expression,  the  taste  and  pro- 
priety, the  generosity  and  forbearance,  the  candor  and  consideration, 
the  openness  of  hand ; — these  qualities,  some  of  them  come  by  na- 
ture, some  of  them  may  be  found  in  any  rank,  some  of  them  are  a 
direct  precept  of  Christianity ; but  the  full  assemblage  of  them, 
bound  up  in  the  unity  of  an  individual  character,  do  we  expect  they 
can  be  learned  from  books  ? are  they  not  necessarily  acquired,  where 
they  are  to  be  found,  in  high  society  ? The  very  nature  of  the  case 
leads  us  to  say  so  ; you  cannot  fence  without  an  antagonist,  nor  chal- 
lenge all  comers  in  disputation  before  you  have  supported  a thesis ; 
and  in  like  manner,  it  stands  to  reason,  yon  cannot  learn  to  converse 
till  you  have  the  world  to  converse  with  ; 3rou  cannot  unlearn  your 
natoral  bashfulness,  or  awkwardness,  or  stiffness,  or  other  besetting 
deformity,  till  you  serve  your  time  in  some  school  of  manners.  Well, 
and  is  it  not  so  in  matter  of  fact  ? The  metropolis,  the  court,  the 
great  houses  of  the  land,  are  Uie  centers  to  which  at  stated  times  the 
country  comes  np,  as  to  shrines  of  refinement  and  good  taste ; an4 
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then  in  due  time  the  country  goes  back  again  home,  enriched  with  a 
portion  of  the  social  accomplishments,  which  those  very  visits  serve 
to  call  out  and  heighten  in  the  gracious  dispensers  of  them. 

The  School  of  Stateemanehip. 

I admit  I have  not  been  in  Parliament,  any  more  than  I have  fig- 
ured in  the  beau  monde  ; yet  I cannot  but  think  that  statesmanship, 
as  well  as  high  breeding,  is  learned,  not  by  books,  but  in  certain  cen- 
ters of  etlucation.  If  it  be  not  presumption  to  say  so.  Parliament 
puts  a clever  man  au  ex>urant  with  politics  and  affairs  of  state  in  a 
way  surprising  to  himself.  A member  of  the  Legislature,  if  tol- 
erably observant,  b^ns  to  sec  things  with  new  eyes,  even  though 
his  views  undergo  no  change.  Words  have  a meaning  now,  and 
ideas  a reality  such  as  they  had  not  before.  lie  hears  a vast  deal  in 
public  speeches  and  private  conversation,  which  is  never  put  into 
print.  The  bearings  of  measures  and  events,  the  action  of  parties, 
and  the  persons  of  friends  and  enemies,  arc  brought  out  to  the  man 
who  is  in  the  midst  of  them  with  a distinctness  which  the  most  dili- 
gent ]>erusal  of  newspapers  will  fail  to  impart  to  them.  It  is  access 
to  the  fountain-heads  of  political  wisdom  and  experience,  it  is  daily 
intercourse,  of  one  kind  or  another,  with  the  multitude  who  go  up  to 
them,  it  is  familiarity  with  business,  it  is  access  to  the  contributions 
of  fact  and  opinion  thrown  together  by  many  witne.sses  from  many 
quarters,  which  does  this  for  him.  However,  I need  not  account  for 
a fact,  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to  appeal ; that  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  atmosphere  around  them  are  a University  of  politics. 

The  School  of  Science. 

As  regards  the  world  of  science,  we  find  a remarkable  instance  of 
the  principle  which  I am  illustrating,  in  the  periodical  meetings  for 
its  lulvance,  which  have  ari-en  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
such  as  the  British  Association.  Such  gatherings  would  to  many 
persons  apjtear  at  first  sight  simply  preposterous.  Above  all  sub- 
jects of  study.  Science  is  conveyed,  is  propagated,  by  books  or  by 
private  teaching ; experiments  and  investigations  are  conducted  in 
silence ; discoveries  arc  made  in  solitude.  What  have  philosophers 
to  do  with  festive  celebrities,  and  panegyrical  solemnities  with  math- 
ematical and  physical  truth  ? Yet  on  a closer  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  found  that  not  even  scientific  thought  can  dispense  with  the 
suggestions,  the  instruction,  the  stimulus,  the  sympathy,  the  inter- 
conrso  with  mankind  on  a large  scale,  which  such  meetings  secure. 
A fine  time  of  year  is  chosen,  when  days  are  long,  skies  are  bright, 
the  earth  smiles,  and  all  nature  rejoices ; a city  or  town  is  taken  by 
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turns,  of  ancient  name  or  knodern  opulence,  where  buildings  arc  spa- 
cious and  hospitality  hearty.  The  novelty  of  place  and  circumstance, 
the  excitement  of  strange  or  the  refreshment  of  well  known  faces, 
the  majesty  of  rank  or  of  genius,  the  amiable  charities  of  men 
pleased  both  with  themselves  and  with  each  other;  the  elevated 
spirits,  the  circulation  of  thought,  the  curiosity ; tlie  morning  sections, 
the  out-door  exercise,  the  well-furnished,  well-earned  board,  the  not 
ungraceful  hilarity,  the  evening  circle  ; the  brilliant  lecture,  the  dis- 
cussions or  collisions  or  guesses  of  great  men,  one  with  another,  the 
narratives  of  scientific  processes,  of  hopes, disappointments,  conflicts, 
and  successes,  the  splendid  eulogistic  orations ; these  and  the  like 
constituents  of  the  annual  celebration,  are  considered  to  do  some- 
thing real  and  substantial  for  the  advance  of  knowledge  which  can 
be  done  in  no  other  way.  Of  course  they  can  but  be  occasional ; 
they  answer  to  the  annual  Act,  or  Commencement,  or  Commemora- 
tion of  a University,  not  to  its  ordinary  condition  ; but  they  are  of  a 
University  nature ; and  I can  well  believe  in  their  utility.  They 
issue  in  the  promotion  of  a certain  living  and,  as  it  were,  bodily  com- 
munication of  knowledge  from  one  to  another,  of  a general  inter- 
change of  ideas,  and  a comparison  and  adjustment  of  science  with 
science,  of  an  enlargement  of  mind,  inteilectual  and  social,  of  an  ar- 
dent love  of  the  particular  study,  which  may  be  chosen  by  each  indi- 
vidual, and  a noble  devotion  to  its  interests. 

Tie  Great  City  a Univertily. 

In  every  great  country  the  metropolis  itself  becomes  a sort  of 
necessary  University,  whether  we  will  or  no..  As  the  chief  city  is 
the  seat  of  the  court,  of  high  society,  of  politics,  and  of  law,  so,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  it  the  scat  of  letters  also  ; and  at  this  time,  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  London  and  Paris  are  in  fact  and  in  operation 
Universities,  though  in  Paris  its  famous  University  is  no  more,  and 
in  London  a University  scarcely  exists  except  as  a board  of  admin- 
btration.  The  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  joumab,  and  period- 
icab  of  all  kinds,  the  publbhing  trade,  tlie  libraries,  museums,  and 
academies  there  found,  the  learned  and  scientific  societies,  necessarily 
invest  it  with  the  functions  of  a University ; and  that  atmosphere  of 
intellect,  which  in  a former  age  hung  over  Oxford  or  Bologna  or 
Salamanca,  has,  with  the  change  of  times,  moved  away  to  the  centre 
of  civil  government.  Thither  come  up  youths  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  students  of  law,  medicine,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
emphyit  and  aUacket  of  literature.  There  they  live,  as  chance  de- 
termines, and  they  are  satisfied  with  their  temporary  home,  for  they 
find  in  it  all  that  was  promised  to  them  there.  They  have  not  come 
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in  vain,  as  £v  as  their  own  object  in  coming  is  concerned.  They 
have  not  learned  any  |>articular  religion,  but  they  have  learned  tlieir 
own  particular  profession  well.  ‘ They  have,  moreover,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits,  manners,  and  opinions  of  their  place  of 
sojourn,  and  done  their  part  in  maintaining  the  tradition  of  them. 
We  cannot,  then,  be  without  virtual  Universities ; a metropolis  is 
such  i the  simple  question  is,  whether  the  education  sought  and  given 
should  be  based  on  principle,  formed  upon  rule,  directed  to  the  hi^ 
est  ends,  or  left  to  the  random  succession  of  masters  and  schools. 

I end  as  I began ; — a University  is  a place  of  concourse,  whither 
students  come  from  every  quarter  fur  every  kind  of  knowledge. 
You  cannot  have  the  best  of  every  kind  everywhere  i you  must  go 
to  some  great  city  or  emporium  for  it.  There  yon  have  all  the 
choicest  productions  of  nature  and  art  all  together,  which  you  And 
each  in  its  own  separate  place  elsewhere.  All  the  riches  of  the 
laud  and  of  the  earth  are  carried  up  thither ; there  are  the  best  mar- 
kets, and  there  the  best  workmen.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade,  the  su- 
preme court  of  &shion,  the  umpire  of  rival  talents,  and  the  standard 
of  things  rare  and  precions.  It  is  the  place  lor  seeing  galleries  of 
Arst-rate  pictures,  and  for  hearing  wonderful  voices  and  {lerformers 
of  transcendent  skill.  It  is  the  place  for  great  preachers,  great  ora- 
tors, great  nobles,  great  statesmen.  In  the  nature  of  things,  great- 
ness and  unity  go  together ; excellence  implies  a centre.  And  such, 
lor  the  thinl  or  fourth  time,  is  a University  ; I hope  I do  not  weary 
out  the  reader  by  ropeatiug  it.  It  is  the  place  to  which  a thousand 
schools  make  contributions ; in  which  the  intellect  may  safely  range 
and  speculate,  sure  to  And  its  equal  in  some  antagonist  activity,  and 
its  judge  in  the  tribunal  of  truth.  It  is  a place  where  inquiry  is 
pushed  forward,  and  ducoverics  veriAcd  and  perfected,  and  rasimess 
rendered  innocuous,  and  error  exposed,  by  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind,  and  knowledge  with  knowledge.  It  is  the  place  where  tho 
professor  becomes  eloquent,  and  is  a missionary  and  a preacher,  dis- 
playing his  science  in  its  most  complete  and  most  winning  form, 
pouring  it  forth  with  the  seal  of  enthusiasm,  and  lighting  up  his  own 
love  of  it  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers.  It  is  the  place  where  the 
catechist  makes  good  his  ground  as  he  goes,  treading  in  the  truth 
day  by  day  into  the  rca<ly  memory,  and  wedging  and  tightening  it 
into  the  expanding  reason.  It  is  a place  which  wins  the  admiration 
of  the  young  hy  its  celebrity,  kindles  the  aAbetions  of  the  middle- 
aged  by  its  beauty,  and  rivets  the  Adelity  of  the  old  by  its  associa- 
tions. It  is  a seat  of  wisdom,  a light  of  the  world,  a minister  of  the 
Atith,  an  Alma  Mater  of  the  rising  generation. 
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[From  Newin&D*i  Ri*t  o/  Unixtrtitus,] 

If  we  would  know  what  a Unirereitj  u,  conaidered  in  tU  elementary  idea,  we 
moet  betake  ourielTes  to  the  first  and  most  celebrated  home  of  Buropean  litera- 
ture and  source  of  European  civilization,  to  the  bright  and  beautiful  Athous,^ 
Atheni,  whose  schools  drew  to  her  bosom,  and  then  sent  back  again  to  the 
business  of  life,  the  youth  of  the  Western  World  for  a lung  thousand  yetirs. 
Seated  on  the  verge  of  the  continent,  the  city  seemed  hardly  suited  for  the  dntica 
of  a central  metropolis  of  knowledge;  yet,  what  it  lost  in  convenience  of 
approach,  it  gained  in  its  neighborhood  to  the  traditions  of  the  mysterious 
East,  and  in  the  loveliness  of  the  region  in  which  it  lay.  Hither,  then,  os  to  a 
sort  of  ideal  land,  where  all  archetypes  of  the  great  and  the  fair  were  found  in 
substantial  being,  and  all  departments  of  truth  explored,  and  all  diversities  of 
intellectual  power  exhibited,  where  taste  and  philosophy  were  majestically 
enthroned  as  in  a royal  court,  where  there  was  no  sovereignty  but  that  of  mind, 
and  no  nobility  but  that  of  genius,  where  professors  were  rulers,  and  princes  did 
homage,  hither  flocked  continually  from  the  very  comers  of  the  orbit  terraram, 
the  many-tongued  geueration,  just  rising,  or  just  risen  into  manhood,  in  order 
to  gain  wisdom. 

Pisistratus  had  in  an  early  age  discovered  and  nursed  the  infant  genius  of  his 
people,  and  Cimoo,  after  the  Persian  war,  hod  given  it  a home.  That  war  had 
established  the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens ; she  had  become  an  imperial  state ; 
and  the  lonians,  bound  to  her  by  the  double  chain  of  kindred  and  of  subjection, 
were  importing  into  her  both  their  merchandize  and  their  civilization.  The  arts 
and  pliilosophy  of  the  Asiatic  coast  were  cosily  carried  across  the  sea,  and  there 
was  Cimon,  as  I have  said,  with  his  ample  fortune,  ready  to  receive  them  with 
due  honors.  Not  content  with  patronizing  their  professors,  he  bnilt  the  first  of 
those  noble  porticos,  of  which  we  bear  so  much  in  Athens,  and  he  formed  the 
groves,  which  in  process  of  time  became  the  celebrated  Academy.  Planting  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful,  as  in  Athens  it  was  one  of  the  most  beneficent,  of 
empIo>'ments.  Qmon  took  in  band  the  wild  wood,  pruned  and  dressed  it,  and 
laid  it  out  with  handsome  walks  and  welcome  fountains.  Kor,  while  hospitable 
to  the  authors  of  the  city’s  civilization,  was  be  ungrateful  to  the  instruments  of 
her  prosperity.  His  trees  extended  their  cool,  umbrageous  branches  over  the 
merchants,  who  assembled  in  the  Agora,  for  many  generations. 

Those  merchants  certainly  had  deserved  that  act  of  bounty ; for  all  the  while 
their  ships  had  been  carrying  forth  the  intellectual  fame  of  Athens  to  the 
western  world.  Then  commenced  what  may  be  called  her  University  existence. 
Pericles,  who  succeeded  Cimon  both  in  the  government  and  in  the  patronage  of 
art,  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  making  Atlicns  the 
capital  of  federated  Greece : in  this  be  failed,  but  his  encouragement  of  such 
men  as  Pbidias  and  Anaxagoras  led  the  way  to  her  acquiring  a far  more  lasting 
sovereignty  over  a (ar  wider  empire.  Little  understanding  the  sources  of  her 
own  greatness,  Athens  would  go  to  war : peace  is  the  interest  of  a seat  of  com- 
roercs  and  the  arts  ,*  but  to  war  she  went ; yet  to  her,  whether  peace  or  war,  it 
mattered  not.  The  political  power  of  Athens  waned  and  disappeared ; kingdoms 
rose  and  fell ; centuries  rolled  away, — they  did  but  bring  fresh  triumphs  to  the 
city  of  the  poet  and  the  sage.  There  at  length  the  swarthy  Moor  and  Spaniard 
were  seen  to  meet  the  bluo^yed  Ganl ; and  the  Cappadocian,  late  subject  of 
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Mitbridatet,  |i^az«d  without  alarm  at  the  haughty  conqaering  Bonuui.  Rendv* 
tion  after  rerolution  paMed  over  the  (ace  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Greece,  bat 
■till  she  was  there, — ^Athens,  the  city  of  mind,— as  radiant,  as  splendid,  as 
delicate,  as  young,  as  erer  she  bad  been. 

Many  a more  frnitful  coast  or  isle  is  washed  by  the  blue  .£geaQ,  many  a spot 
is  there  more  beantlfal  or  sublime  to  sec,  many  a territoty  more  ample ; but 
there  was  one  charm  in  Attica,  which  in  the  same  perfection  was  nowhere  else. 
The  deep  pastures  of  Arcadia,  the  plain  of  Aigos,  the  Thessalian  vale,  these 
had  not  the  gift  ; Bceotia,  which  lay  to  its  immediate  north,  was  notorious  for 
its  very  want  of  it.  The  heavy  atmosphere  of  that  Bceotia  might  be  good  for 
vegetation,  but  it  was  associated  in  popular  belief  with  the  dullnt'ss  of  the 
Boeotian  intellect : on  the  contrary,  the  special  purity,  elasticity,  cleamoss,  and 
salubrity  of  the  air  of  Attica,  fit  concomitant  and  emblem  of  its  gcniiis,  did  that 
for  it  which  earth  did  not ; — it  brought  out  every  bright  hoe  and  tender  shade  of 
the  landscape  over  which  it  was  spread,  and  would  have  illuminated  ilto  face 
even  of  a more  bare  and  rugged  country. 

A confined  triangle,  perhaps  fifty  miles  its  greatest  length,  and  thirty  its 
greatest  breadth;  two  elevated  rocky  barrienn,  meeting  at  an  angle;  three 
prominent  monntains  commanding  the  plain, — Parncs,  Pentelicus,  and  Hymet- 
tus ; an  nnsatisfactory  soil ; some  streams,  not  always  full such  is  altout  the 
report  which  the  agent  of  a Ix>ndon  company  would  have  made  of  Attica.  He 
would  report  that  the  climate  was  mild;  the  hills  were  limestone;  there  was 
plenty  of  good  marble;  more  pasture  land  than  at  first  suiv'cy  might  have  l^eea 
expected,  sufficient  certainly  for  sheep  and  goats;  fisheries  productive;  silver 
mines  once,  bat  long  since  worked  out;  figs  fair;  oil  firsUrate;  olives  in  pro* 
fusion.  Bat  what  he  would  not  think  of  noting  down,  was,  that  that  olive  tree 
was  so  choice  in  nature  and  so  noble  in  shape,  that  it  excited  a religions  vencra* 
tion ; and  that  it  took  so  kindly  to  the  light  soil,  as  to  expand  into  woods  upon 
the  open  plain,  and  to  climb  np  and  fringe  the  hills.  He  would  not  think  of 
writing  word  to  his  employers,  how  that  dear  air,  of  which  I liave  spoken, 
brought  out,  yet  blended  and  suUlued,  the  colors  on  the  marble,  till  they  bad 
a softness  and  harmony,  for  all  their  richness,  which  in  a picture  looks  exagge* 
rated,  yet  is  after  all  within  the  truth.  He  would  not  tell,  how  that  same 
delicate  and  brilliant  atmosphere  freshened  up  the  pale  olive,  till  the  olive  forgot 
its  monotony,  and  its  cheek  glowed  like  the  arbutus  or  beech  of  the  Umbrian 
hills.  He  would  say  nothing  of  the  thyme  and  thousand  fragrant  herbs  which 
carpeted  Hymettus ; bo  would  hear  nothing  of  the  hum  of  its  bees ; nor  take 
much  account  of  the  rare  flavor  of  its  honey,  since  Gozo  and  Minorca  were 
sufficient  for  the  English  demand.  He  would  look  over  the  .£gean  from  the 
height  he  had  ascended ; he  would  follow  with  his  eye  the  chain  of  islands, 
which,  starting  from  the  Snnian  headland,  seemed  to  offer  the  fabled  divinities 
of  Attica,  when  they  would  visit  their  Ionian  cousins,  a sort  of  viaduct  thereto 
across  the  sea : but  that  fiincy  would  not  occur  to  him,  nor  any  admiration  of 
the  dark  violet  billows  with  their  white  edges  down  below ; nor  of  those  graceful, 
fnn-liko  jets  of  silver  upon  the  rocks,  which  slowly  rise  aloft  like  water  spirits 
from  the  deep,  then  shiver,  and  break,  and  spread,  and  shroud  themselves,  and 
disappear,  in  a soft  mist  of  foam;  nor  of  the  gentle,  incessant  heaving  and 
panting  of  the  whole  liquid  plain ; nor  of  the  long  waves,  keeping  steady  time, 
lilte  a line  of  soldiery,  as  they  resound  upon  the  hollow  shore, — he  would  not 
deign  to  notice  that  restless  Uring  element  at  all,  except  to  bless  his  stars  that 
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lio  was  not  upon  It.  Nor  tho  distinct  detail,  nor  the  refined  coloring,  nor  the 
graceful  outline  and  roseate  golden  hue  of  the  jotting  crags,  nor  the  bold 
shadows  cast  from  Otus  or  Laurium  by  the  declining  son  ;~our  agent  of  a mer* 
cantUo  firm  would  not  value  these  matters  even  at  a low  figure.  Rather  we 
must  turn  for  the  sympathy  wo  seek  to  yon  pilgrim  student,  come  from  a semi> 
barbarous  land  to  that  small  comer  of  tho  earth,  as  to  a shrine,  where  ho  might 
take  his  fill  of  gazing  on  those  emblems  and  coruscations  of  invisible  unoriginste 
perfection.  It  was  the  stranger  from  a remote  province,  from  Britain  or  from 
Mauritania,  who  in  a scene  so  difTcrentfrora  that  of  his  chilly,  woody  swampe, 
or  of  bis  ficr)*  choking  sands,  learned  at  once  what  a real  University  must 
by  comiug  to  understand  tho  sort  of  country,  which  was  its  suitable  home.  - 

Nor  was  this  all  that  a University  required,  and  found  in  Athens.  No  one, 
even  there,  could  live  on  poetry.  If  the  students  at  that  famous  place  had 
nothing  better  than  bright  hues  and  soothing  sounds,  they  would  not  have  been 
I able  or  disposed  to  turn  their  residence  there  to  much  account.  Of  course  they 
must  have  tho  means  of  living,  nay,  in  a certain  sense,  of  enjoyment,  if  Athens 
was  to  be  an  Alma  Mater  at  the  time,  or  to  remain  afterwards  a pleasant 
thought  in  their  memory.  And  so  they  hod : be  it  recollected  Athens  was  a 
port,  and  a mart  of  trade,  perhaps  the  first  in  Greece ; and  this  was  very  much 
to  the  point,  when  a number  of  strangers  were  ever  flocking  to  it,  whose  combat 
was  to  ho  with  intellectual,  not  physical  difiiculties,  and  who  claimed  to  have 
their  Itodily  wants  supplied,  that  they  might  be  at  leisure  to  set  about  furnish- 
ing their  minds.  Now,  barren  as  was  the  soil  ot  Attica,  and  bare  the  face  of 
the  country,  yet  it  had  only  too  many  resources  for  an  elegant,  nay  luxurious 
abode  there.  So  abundant  were  the  imports  of  the  place,  that  it  was  a common 
saying,  that  the  productions,  which  were  found  singly  elsewhere,  were  brought 
all  together  in  Athens.  Com  and  wine,  the  staple  oi  subsistence  in  such  a 
climate,  came  from  the  isles  of  the  ..^gean ; fine  wool  and  carpeting  from  Asia 
Minor;  slaves,  as  now,  from  the  Euxine,  and  timber  too;  and  iron  and  brass 
from  tho  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Athenian  did  not  condescend  to 
manufictures  himself,  bat  encouraged  them  in  others;  and  a population  of 
foreignure  caught  at  the  lucrative  occujiation  both  for  home  consumption  and 
for  ex{K>rtation.  Their  cloth,  and  other  textures  for  dress  and  furniture,  and 
their  hardware— for  instance,  armor— were  in  great  request.  Labor  was 
cheap ; stone  and  marble  in  plenty ; and  the  taste  and  skill,  which  at  first  were 
devoted  to  public  buildings,  as  temples  and  porticos,  were  in  course  of  time 
applied  to  the  mansions  of  public  men.  If  nature  did  much  for  Athens,  it  is 
nndcniuble  that  art  did  much  more. 

Sfuileiit  Life. 

So  now  let  us  fancy  our  Scythian,  or  Armenian,  or  African,  or  Italian,  OF 
Gallic  student,  after  tossing  on  the  Saronic  waves,  which  would  bo  hia  mors 
ordin.*iry  course  to  Athens,  at  last  casting  anchor  at  Pirwus.  He  is  of  any  ooi^ 
dition  or  rank  of  life  yon  please,  and  may  be  made  to  order,  from  a prince  to  a 
peasant.  Perhaps  he  is  some  Clcanthes,  who  has  been  a boxer  in  the  publir 
games.  How  did  it  e^-or  cross  his  brain  to  betake  himself  to  Athena  in  search  of 
wisdom  ■?  or,  if  he  came  thithei^by  accident,  how  did  the  love  of  it  ever  touch  his 
heart  1 But  so  it  was,  to  Athens  be  came  with  three  drachms  in  his  girdle,  and 
he  got  bis  livelihood  by  drawing  water,  carrying  loads,  and  the  like  servile 
occupations.  He  attached  himself,  of  all  philosophers,  to  Zeno  the  Stoic,— to 
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Zeno,  the  most  high-minded,  the  most  hnnghtj  of  specnlatoni ; and  ont  of  his 
dallj  earnings  the  poor  scholar  brought  his  master  the  dailj  sum  of  an  obolns, 
in  payment  for  attending  bis  lectures.  Such  progress  did  he  make,  that  on 
Zeno’s  de.'ith  he  actually  wu  his  successor  in  his  school ; and,  if  my  memory 
duc»*  not  {»lay  me  foisc,  he  is  the  author  of  a hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being,  which 
Is  one  of  the  noblest  effuAions  of  the  kind  in  classical  poetry.  Yet,  eren  when 
he  was  the  head  of  a school,  he  continued  in  his  i]lil)crel  toil  as  if  he  had  been  a 
monk;  and,  it  is  sold,  that  once,  when  the  wind  took  his  palimm,  and  blew  It 
aside,  bo  was  discovered  to  have  no  other  garment  at  all  ;^something  like  the 
German  student  who  came  up  to  Heidelberg  with  nothing  upon  him  but  a great 
coat  and  a pair  of  pistols. 

Or  it  U another  disciple  of  the  Porch, — Stoic  by  nature,  earlier  than  by  pro* 
fossion,— who  is  entering  the  city ; but  in  what  different  fashion  he  comes ! It  is 
no  other  than  Marcus,  Emperor  of  Rome  and  philosopher.  Professors  long 
since  were  summoned  from  Athens  for  his  service,  when  he  was  a youth,  and 
pow  ho  comes,  after  his  victories  in  the  battle  6eld,  to  make  his  aeknow'lcdgments 
at  the  end  of  life,  to  the  city  of  wisd<mi,  and  to  submit  himself  to  an  initiatioa 
into  the  Elcusinian  mysteries. 

Or  it  is  a young  man  of  great  promise  as  an  orator,  were  it  not  for  his  weak- 
ness  of  chest,  which  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  acquire  the  art  of 
speaking  without  over-exertion,  and  should  adopt  a delivery  sufficient  for  the 
display  of  his  rhetorical  talents  on  the  one  hand,  yet  merciful  to  his  physical 
resources  on  the  other.  He  is  called  Cicero;  he  will  stop  but  a short  time,  and 
will  pass  over  to  Asia  Minor  and  its  cities,  before  be  returns  to  oontinne  a career 
which  will  render  his  name  immortal : and  he  will  like  his  short  sojourn  at 
Athens  so  well,  that  he  will  take  good  care  to  send  his  son  thither  at  an  cariier 
age  than  he  visited  it  himself. 

But  see  where  comes  from  Alexandria  (for  wo  need  not  be  very  solicitous 
about  nnitrhrunisms),  a young  man  from  twenty  to  twenty-two,  who  has  nar- 
rowly escaped  <lrowning  on  his  voyage,  and  Is  to  remain  at  Athens  as  many  as 
eight  or  ten  years,  yet  in  the  course  of  that  time  will  not  leant  a line  of  Latin, 
thinking  it  enough  to  become  accomplished  in  Greek  composition,  and  In  that 
he  will  succeed.  He  is  a grave  person,  and  difficult  to  make  out ; some  say  he 
is  a Christian,  something  or  other  in  the  Christian  line  his  fother  is  for  certain. 
His  name  is  Gregor}',  he  is  by  country  a Cappadocian,  and  will  in  time  become 
preeminently  a theologian,  and  one  of  the  principal  Doctors  of  the  Church. 

Or  it  is  one  Horace,  a youth  of  low  stature  and  black  hair,  whose  father  has 
given  him  an  education  at  Home  above  his  rank  in  life,  and  now  is  sending  him 
to  finish  it  at  Athens;  he  is  said  to  have  a turn  for  poetry  : a hero  he  is  not,  and 
it  were  well  if  he  kubw  it ; but  he  is  caught  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  and 
goes  off  campaigning  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  will  leave  his  shield  behind 
him  on  the  field  of  I^ilippi. 

Or  It  is  A mere  boy  of  fifteen  : his  name  Eunapius ; though  the  voyage  was 
not  long,  sca-sic'kness,  or  confinement,  or  bad  lit'ing  on  board  the  vessel,  threw 
him  into  a fever,  and,  when  the  passengers  landed  in  the  evening  at  Pincus,  bo 
could  not  stand.  His  oountrymeu  who  accompanied  him,  took  him  up  among 
them  and  carried  him  to  the  house  of  the  great  teacher  of  the  day,  Protenfsius, 
who  was  a friend  of  the  captain’s,  and  whose  fame  it  was  which  drew  the  enthn- 
fiastic  youth  to  Athens.  Bis  companions  understand  the  sort  of  place  they  are 
in,  and,  with  the  license  of  academic  students,  they  break  into  the  philosopher's 
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bouse,  though  he  af^^eani  to  have  letired  for  the  night,  and  proceed  to  make 

thcmselres  free  of  it,  with  an  abeenoe  of  ceremony,  which  ia  only  not  impudence 

because  Proacreirius  takes  it  so  easUy.  Btrange  introduction  for  our  stranger  to 

a scat  of  learning,  but  not  oat  of  keeping  with  Athens ; for  what  could  you 

expec  t of  A place  where  there  was  a mob  of  youths  and  not  even  the  pretence  of  E 

control;  wlicre  the  poorer  lived  any  bow,  and  got  on  as  they  could,  and  the 

teachers  themselves  hod  no  protection  from  the  hnmors  and  caprices  of  the 

students  who  filled  their  lectnre-halls  1 However,  as  to  this  Eunapius,  Prooro* 

sius  took  a fancy  to  the  boy,  and  told  him  curious  stories  about  Athenian  life 

He  himself  had  come  up  to  the  University  with  one  Hephsostion,  and  tiiey  were 

even  worse  off  than  Clcanthcs  the  Stoic  ; for  they  had  only  one  cloak  between 

them,  and  nothing  whatever  besides,  except  some  old  bedding ; so  when  Proiere- 

sius  went  abroad,  Hephiestion  lay  in  bed,  and  practised  himself  in  oratory ; and 

then  Hophmstion  put  on  the  cloak,  and  Prowreains  crept  under  the  coverlet.  At 

another  time  there  was  so  fierce  a feud  between  what  would  be  called  “ town  and 

gown  in  an  English  University,  that  the  Professors  did  not  dare  lecture  in 

public,  for  fear  of  UI  treatment 

But  a freshman  like  Eunapins  soon  got  experience  for  himself  of  the  ways  and 
manneni  prevalent  in  Athens.  Such  a one  as  he  had  hardly  entered  the  city, 
when  he  was  caught  hold  of  by  a party  of  the  academic  youth,  who  proceeded 
to  practise  on  his  awkwardness  and  his  ignorance.  At  first  sight  one  wonders 
at  their  childishness ; but  the  like  conduct  obtained  in  the  medieval  Universities; 
and  not  many  months  have  passed  away  since  the  journals  have  told  us  of  sober 
EnglUhmcn,  given  to  matter-of-fact  calculations,  and  to  the  anxieties  of  money- 
making, pelting  each  other  with  snow  balls  on  their  own  sacred  territory,  and 
defying  the  magistracy,  when  they  would  interfere  with  their  privilege  of  becom- 
ing boys.  So  I suppose  we  must  attribute  it  to  something  or  other  in  human 
nature.  Meanwhile,  there  stands  the  new-comer,  surrounded  by  a circle  of  his 
new  associates,  who  forthwith  proceed  to  frighten,  and  to  banter,  and  to  make  a 
fool  of  him,  to  the  extent  of  their  wit.  Some  address  him  with  mock  politeness, 
others  with  fierceness ; and  so  they  conduct  him  in  solemn  procession  across  the 
Agora  to  the  Baths ; and  as  they  approach,  they  dance  about  him  like  madmen. 

But  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  his  trial,  for  the  Bath  was  a sort  of  initiation ; he 
thereupon  received  the  pallium,  or  University  gown,  and  was  suffered  by  his 
tormentors  to  depart  in  peace.  One  alone  is  recorded  as  having  been  exempted 
from  this  peraecution ; it  was  a youth  graver  and  loftier  than  even  St.  Gregory 
himself:  but  it  was  not  from  his  force  of  character,  but  at  the  instance  of 
Gregory,  that  he  escaped.  Gregory  was  his  bosom-friend,  and  vras  ready  in 
Athens  to  shelter  him  when  he  came.  It  was  another  Saint  and  another 
Doctor;  the  great  Basil,  then  but  catechomen  of  the  Church. 

But  to  return  to  our  fteshman.  HU  troubles  are  not  at  an  end,  thongh  he 
has  got  his  gown  upon  him.  Where  is  be  to  lodge  f whom  is  ha  to  attend  f 
He  finds  himself  seised,  before  he  well  knows  where  he  is,  by  another  party  of 
men,  or  three  or  four  parties  at  once,  like  foreign  porters  at  a landing,  who 
seise  on  the  baggage  of  the  perplexed  stranger,  and  thrust  half  a dosen  cards 
into  his  unwilling  hands.  Our  youth  U plied  by  the  hangers-on  of  profeseor 
this,  or  sophist  that,  each  of  whom  wishes  the  feme  or  the  profit  of  haring  a 
house  foil.  We  will  say  that  he  escapes  fttim  their  hands, — hut  then  he  will 
have  to  choose  ibr  himself  where  he  will  put  up ; and,  to  tell  the  truth,  vrith  all 
the  praise  I have  already  given,  and  the  pratM  I shall  have  to  give,  to  the  city 
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of  mind,  ncrerthekMi,  between  oninelvee,  the  brick  and  wood  which  formed  it, 
the  aitual  tenements,  where  fle^h  and  blood  had  to  lodire  (always  excepting; 
the  mansions  of  great  men  of  the  place),  do  not  Mem  to  hare  been  much  better 
than  those  of  Greek  or  Torkisb  towns,  which  are  at  this  moment  a topic  of 
4 interest  and  ridicule  in  the  public  prints.  A lirelj  picture  has  lately  been  set 

l>cforc  us  of  Gallipoli.  T^e,  says  Mr.  Bussell,  a mnltitade  of  the  dUaptdated 
outbooses  fountl  in  farm-rards  in  England,  of  the  tkkotj  old  wooden  tenements, 
the  cracked,  shutlerless  structures  of  planks  and  tiles,  the  sheds  and  stalls, 
which  our  bye  lanes,  or  fish-markets,  or  river-sides  can  supply;  tumble  them 
down  on  the  declivity  of  a bare,  bald  hill ; let  the  spaces  between  bouse  and 
boio«,  thus  accidentally  determined,  be  understood  to  form  streets,  winding  of 
course  for  no  reason,  and  with  no  meaning,  up  and  down  the  town ; the  road- 
way always  narrow,  the  breadth  never  uniform,  the  separate  houses  bulging  or 
retiring  l»eiow,  as  circumstances  may  have  determined,  and  leaning  forward 
till  tliey  meet  overhead ; — and  you  have  a good  idea  of  Gallipoli.  I question 
wlufther  this  picture  would  not  nearly  cenrespond  to  the  special  scat  of  the 
Muses  in  ancient  times.  Learned  writers  assure  us  distinctly  that  the  houses  of 
Athens  were  for  the  most  part  small  and  mean : that  the  streets  were  crooked 
and  narrow ; that  the  upper  stories  projected  over  the  roadway ; and  that  stair- 
cases, balustrades,  and  doors  that  opened  outwards,  obstructed  it ; — a remark- 
able coincidence  of  description.  I do  not  doubt  at  all,  though  history  is  silent, 
that  that  rcKulway  was  jolting  to  carriages,  and  all  bnt  impassable;  and  that  it 
was  traversed  by  drains,  as  freely  as  any  Turkish  town  now.  Athens  seems  in 
these  respeeU  to  have  been  below  the  average  cities  of  its  time.  **  A stranger,** 
says  an  ancient,  **  might  doubt,  on  the  sudden  view,  if  really  he  saw  Athens.** 

1 grant  all  this, and  much  irmre  if  you  will;  but,  recollect,  Athens  was  the 
home  of  the  intellectual  and  beautiful ; not  of  low  mechanical  contrivances,  and 
mat4'rial  organisation.  Why  stop  within  your  lodgings,  counting  the  rents  in 
your  wall  or  the  boles  in  your  tiling,  when  nature  and  art  call  you  away? 
You  must  put  up  with  such  a chamber,  and  a table,  and  a stool,  and  a sleeping 
board,  any  where  else  in  the  throe  continents;  one  place  does  not  differ  from 
another  indoors;  your  magalia  in  Africa,  or  your  grottos  in  Syria  are  not 
perfection.  1 suppose  you  did  not  come  to  Athens  to  swarm  up  a ladder,  or  to 
grope  aliout  a closet : you  came  to  see  and  to  hear,  what  bear  and  see  you  could 
not  elsewhere.  What  food  for  tlie  intellect  is  it  possible  to  procure  indoors,  that 
you  stay  there  looking  about  you  ? do  you  think  to  read  there?  where  are  your 
books  ? do  you  expect  to  purchase  books  at  Athens — ^}'0u  are  much  out  in  your 
calculations.  True  it  is,  we  at  this  day,  who  live  in  the  nineteenth  century# 
have  the  l>ooks  of  Greece  as  a perpetual  memorial ; and  copies  there  have  been, 
since  the  time  that  they  were  written  ; bnt  you  need  not  go  to  Athens  to  proenre 
them,  nor  would  you  find  them  in  Athens.  Strange  to  say,  strange  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  in  the  age  of  Plato  and  Thucydides,  there  was  not,  it  is 
said,  a bookshop  in  the  whole  place : nor  was  the  book  trade  in  existence  till 
the  very  time  of  Augustus.  Ubrarics,  I suspect,  were  the  bright  invention  of 
Attains  or  the  Ptolemies ; I doubt  whether  Athens  had  a library  till  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  It  was  what  the  student  gazed  on,  what  ho  heard,  what  he  canght 
by  the  magic  of  sympathy,  not  what  he  read,  which  was  the  education  fumUhed. 

He  loATos  his  narrow  lodging  eariy  in  the  morning;  and  not  till  night,  if 
even  then,  will  he  return.  It  is  bnt  a crib  or  kennel, — in  which  be  slecns  when 
the  weather  is  inclement  or  the  ground  damp ; in  no  respect  a home.  And  he 
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goc9i  ont  of  doors,  not  to  read  the  day's  newspaper,  or  to  bay  the  gay  shilling 
Tolome,  but  to  imbibe  the  invisible  atmosphere  of  genius,  and  to  learn  by  heart 
the  oml  traditions  of  taste.  Out  he  goes ; and  leaving  the  tumble-down  town 
behind  him,  bo  mounts  the  Acropolis  to  the  right,  or  he  turns  to  the  Arcopagos 
on  the  left.  Ho  goes  to  the  Parthenon  to  study  the  sculptures  of  Phidias ; to  the 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri  to  see  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus.  Wo  indeed  take  our 
Sophocles  or  jEschylus  out  of  our  coat-pocket ; but,  it  our  sojourner  at  Athens 
would  understand  how  a tragic  poet  can  write,  he  must  betake  himself  to  the 
theatre  on  the  south,  and  see  and  bear  the  dram^  literally  in  action.  Or  let 
him  go  westward  to  the  Agora,  and  there  he  will  hear  Lysias  or  Andocidcs 
pleading,  or  Demosthenes  haranguing.  Ho  goes  farther  west  still,  along  tho 
shade  of  those  noble  planes,  which  Ciroon  has  planted  there ; and  he  looks 
around  him  at  the  statues  and  porticos  and  vestibules,  each  by  itself  a work  of 
genius  and  skill,  enough  to  be  the  making  of  another  city.  He  pos:M>s  through 
the  city  gate,  and  then  ho  is  at  the  famous  Ccramicn.s ; here  arc  the  toml^*  of 
the  mighty  dead;  and  here,  we  will  suppose,  is  Pericles  himself,  the  most  ele- 
vated, the  most  thrilling  of  orators,  converting  a funeral  oration  over  the  slain 
into  a philosophical  panegyric  of  the  living. 

Onwards  ho  proceeds  still ; and  now  be  has  come  to  that  still  more  celobmted 
Academe,  which  has  bestowed  its  own  name  on  Universities  down  to  this  day ; 
and  there  he  sees  a sight  which  will  be  graven  on  his  memory  till  he  dies. 
Many  are  the  beauties  of  the  place,  the  groves,  and  the  statues,  and  the  temple, 
and  the  stream  of  the  Cephissus  flowing  by ; many  arc  the  lessons  which  will 
be  taught  him  day  after  day  by  teacher  or  by  companion  ; but  his  eye  is  just 
now  arrested  by  one  object ; it  is  tho  very  presence  of  Plato.  He  does  not  hear 
a wonl  that  ho  says ; he  does  not  care  to  hear ; he  asks  neither  for  discourse  nor 
disputation ; what  he  secs  is  a whole,  complete  in  itself,  not  to  be  hicrcnscd  by 
addition,  and  greater  than  anything  else.  It  will  bo  a point  in  the  histoiy  of 
bis  life;  a stay  for  his  memory  to  rest  on,  a burning  thought  in  hU  heart,  a 
bond  of  union  with  men  of  like  mind,  ever  afterwards.  Such  is  tho  S|iei)  which 
the  living  man  exerts  on  his  fellows,  for  good  or  for  evil.  How  nature  inipela 
us  to  lean  upon  others,  making  virtue,  or  genius,  or  name,  the  qualifleation  for 
our  doing  sol  A Spaniard  is  said  to  have  tmvclcd  to  Italy,  simply  to  sco 
Livy ; he  had  his  All  of  gazing,  and  then  went  luick  again  home.  Had  our 
young  stranger  got  nothing  by  his  voyi^e  but  the  sight  of  the  breathing  and 
moving  Plato,  had  ho  entered  no  lecture- room  to  hear,  no  gymnasium  to  con- 
verse, he  had  got  some  measure  of  education,  and  something  to  tell  of  to  h» 
grandchildren. 

But  Plato  is  not  the  only  sage,  nor  the  sight  of  him  tho  only  lesson  to  be 
learned  in  this  wonderful  suburb.  It  is  the  region  and  the  realm  of  philosophy. 
Collegea  were  the  inventions  of  many  centuries  later;  and  they  imply  a sort  of 
cloistered  life,  or  at  least  a life  of  rule,  scarcely  natural  to  an  Athenian.  It  was 
the  l)oast  of  the  philosophic  statesman  of  Athens,  that  his  countrymen  achieved 
by  the  mere  force  of  nature  and  the  love  of  the  noble  and  the  great,  what  other 
people  aimed  at  by  laborious  discipline;  and  all  who  came  among  them  were 
submitted  to  the  same  method  of  education.  Wc  have  traced  our  student  on 
his  wanderings  from  the  Acropolis  to  tho  Sacred  Way;  and  now  he  is  in  the 
region  of  the  schools.  No  awful  arch*,  no  window  of  many-colorcd  lights  marks 
the  scats  of  learning  there  or  elsewhere;  philosophy  lives  out  of  doors.  No 
close  atmosphere  oppresses  the  bruin  or  inflames  the  eyelid ; no  long  session 
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Btifleiu  the  limbtf.  Epicanu  if  reclimng  in  hu  garden ; Zeno  looks  like  a 
dlTiaitj  in  his  porch ; the  rcntleM  Aristotle,  on  the  other  lude  of  the  dtj,  as  if 
hi  antagonism  to  Plato,  is  walking  his  pupils  off  their  legis  in  }m  Ljceom  bjr 
the  Ilriwtis.  Onr  stodent  has  determined  on  entering  himself  as  a disdple 
Thcopbrastos,  a teacher  of  marreloos  popolarity,  who  has  brooght  togetbn^  two 
thousand  papils  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  himself  is  of  Lesbos ; for  mas- 
ters, as  well  as  students,  come  hither  from  all  regions  of  the  earth, — as  befits  a 
Unirersit/.  How  could  Athens  hare  collected  hearers  in  such  numbers,  unleas 
she  had  selected  teachers  of  such  power!  it  was  the  range  of  territorv,  which 
the  notion  of  a Unirenit)*  implies,  which  furnished  both  the  qnantit)r  of  the  one, 
and  the  quality  of  the  other.  Anaxagoras  was  from  Ionia,  Cameades  from 
Africa,  Zeno  from  Cyprus,  Protagoras  from  Thrace,  and  Gorgias  from  Sicily. 
Andromachus  was  a Syrian,  Prooerasios  an  Armenian,  Hilarius  a BUhynian, 
PbilisctiN  a Thessalian,  Hadrian  a Syrian.  Rome  is  celebrated  for  her  liberality 
In  civil  matten;  Athens  was  as  liberal  in  intellectual.  There  was  no  narrow 
jealousy,  directed  against  a Professor,  because  he  was  not  an  Athenian ; genius 
and  talent  were  the  qualifications ; and  to  bring  them  to  Athens,  was*  to  do 
homage  to  it  as  a Unicemity.  There  was  brotherhood  and  citizenship  of  mind. 

Mind  came  first,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  academical  polity  ;bnt  it 
soon  brought  along  with  it,  and  gathered  ronnd  itself,  the  gifts  of  fortune  and 
the  prizes  of  life.  As  time  went  on,  wisdom  was  not  always  sentenced  to  the 
bare  cloak  of  Cleanthes ; but,  beginning  in  rags,  it  ended  in  fine  linen.  The 
professors  became  honorable  and  rich;  and  the  students  ranged  themselves 
under  their  names,  and  were  proud  of  calling  themselves  their  countrymen. 
The  University  was  divided  into  four  great  nations,  as  the  medieval  antiquarian 
would  style  them  ; and  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  Proeresius  was  the 
leader  or  proctor  of  the  Attic,  Hephmstion  of  the  Oriental,  Epipbanius  of  the 
Arabic,  and  Diophantus  of  the  Pontic.  Thos  the  Professors  were  both  patrons 
of  clients,  and  hosts  and  proxrni  of  strangers  and  visitors,  os  well  as  maBteiv  of 
the  st  hools:  and  tlui  Cappadocian,  Syrian,  or  Sicilian  youth  who  came  to  one 
or  other  of  them,  would  be  encouraged  to  study  by  his  protection,  and  to  aspire 
by  his  example. 

Even  Plato,  when  the  schools  of  Athens  were  not  a hundred  years  old,  w*as  in 
circumstances  to  enjoy  the  ofium  cum  diffnitaU,  He  bad  a villa  out  at  Heraclea; 
and  he  left  bis  patrimony  to  his  school,  in  whose  hands  it  remained,  not  only 
safe,  but  fructifv  ing,  a marvelous  phenomenon  in  tumultuous  Greece,  for  the 
long  space  of  eight  hundrod  years.  Epicurus  too  had  the  property  of  the 
Ganicns  where  he  lectured;  and  these  too  became  the  property  of  his  sect.  But 
in  Roman  times  the  chairs  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  politics,  and  the  four  phi]oso> 
phies,  were  handsomely  endowed  by  the  State ; some  of  the  Profess4>rs  were 
thcmselv^  sUitcsmen  or  high  functionaries,  and  brought  to  their  favorite  study 
senatorial  rank  or  Asiatic  opulence. 

Patrons  such  os  these  can  compensate  to  the  freshman,  in  whom  we  have 
interested  oiirsclTCS,  for  the  poorness  of  his  lodging  and  the  turbulence  of  his 
companions.  In  ever}*  thing  there  is  a better  side  and  a worse ; in  ever)*  place 
a disreputable  set  and  a respectable,  and  the  one  is  hardly  known  at  all  to  the 
other.  Men  come  away  from  the  same  University  at  this  day,  with  contradic- 
tory inipressions  and  contradictory  statements,  according  to  the  society  they 
have  found  there;  if  you  believe  the  one,  nothing  goes  on  there  as  it  should  be: 
if  you  iMslieve  the  other,  nothing  goes  on  as  it  should  ao(.  Virtue,  however 
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and  decency  are  at  least  in  the  minority,  every  wbere»  and  nnder  some  sort  of  a 
clond  or  disadvantage ; and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  so  much  gain  whenever  an 
Herodes  Atticua  is  found,  to  throw  the  influence  of  wealth  and  station  on  the 
side  even  of  a decorous  philoeofdiy.  A conralar  man,  and  the  heir  of  an  ample 
fortune,  this  Herod  wag  content  to  devote  hlg  life  to  a profesBorship,  and  his 
fortune  to  the  patronage  of  literature.  He  gave  the  sophist  Polemo  about  eight 
thousand  pounds,  as  the  sum  is  calculated,  for  throe  declamations.  He  built  at 
Athens  a stadium  six  hundred  feet  long,  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  capable 
of  admitting  the  whole  population.  His  theatre,  erected  to  the  memory  of  his 
wife,  was  made  of  cedar  wood  curiously  carved.  He  had  two  villas,  one  at 
Marathon,  the  place  of  his  birth,  abont  ten  miles  from  Athens,  the  other  at 
CephUsia,  at  the  distance  of  six ; and  thither  he  drew  to  him  the  and  at 
times  the  whole  Imdy  of  the  stndents.  Long  arcades,  groves  of  trees,  clear  pools 
for  the  bath,  delighted  and  recruited  the  summer  visitor.  Never  was  so  brilliant 
a Iccture-room  as  bis  evening  banqnedng^hali ; highly  connected  students  from 
Home  mixctl  with  the  sharp-witted  provincial  of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor ; and  the 
flippant  sciolist,  and  the  nondescript  visitor,  half  philosopher,  half  tramp,  met 
with  a reception,  courteous  always,  but  suitable  to  his  deseits.  Herod  was 
noted  for  his  repartees ; and  we  have  instances  on  record  of  his  setting  down, 
according  to  the  emergency,  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

A higher  lino,  though  a rarer  one,  was  that  allotted  to  the  youthful  Basil. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  by  a sort  of  fascination  to  dmw  other* 
around  them  even  without. wishing  it.  One  might  have  deemed  that  his  gravity  ^ 
and  his  rcscire  would  have  kept  them  at  a distance ; but,  almost  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  was  the  center  of  a knot  of  youths,  who,  pagans  as  most  of  them 
were,  used  Athens  honestly  for  the  purpoae  for  which  they  professed  to  seek  it; 
and,  disappointed  and  displeased  with  the  place  himself^  he  seems  nevertheless 
to  have  been  the  means  of  their  profiting  by  its  advantages.  One  of  these  was 
Sophronitts,  who  afterwards  held  a high  office  in  the  State : Eosebius  was 
another,  at  that  time  the  bosom-friend  of  Sophronins,  and  aitenrards  a Bishop. 
Cclsus  too  is  named,  who  afterwards  was  raised  to  the  government  of  Cilicia  by 
the  Emperor  Julian.  Julian  himself,  in  the  sequel  of  unha{^y  memoiy,  was 
then  at  Athens,  and  known  at  least  to  St.  Gregory.  Another  Julian  is  also 
mentioned,  who  was  afterwards  commissioner  of  the  land  tax.  Here  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  better  kind  of  society  among  the  studenta  of  Athens ; and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  parties  composing  it,  that  such  young  men  as  Gr^ory  and 
Basil,  men  as  intimately  connected  with  Christianity,  as  they  were  well  known 
in  the  tvorld,  should  bold  so  high  a place  in  their  esteem  and  love.  When  the 
two  sainU  were  departing,  their  companions  came  around  them  with  the  hope 
of  changing  their  purpose.  Basil  persevered,  but  Gregory  releatod,  and  turned 
back  to  Athens  for  a scasvn. — Jiise  of  VnxvtTtiiit%, 

3facau/ay.— fZnirersiVy  Teaching  ai  Athens. 

T)t.  Johnson  used  to  assert  that  Demosthenes  spoke  to  a people  of  brutes 
to  a barbarous  people  ;-^that  there  could  be  no  civilizatioii  before  the  inventioa 
of  printing.  There  seems  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  every  rotson  to  believt^ 
that  in  general  intelligence,  the  Athenian  populace  far  surpassed  the  lower 
orders  of  any  community  that  has  ever  existed.  It  must  be  considered,  that  to 
be  a citizen  was  to  bo  a legislator,  a soldier,  a judge, *>ono  upon  whose  voice 
might  depend  the  fate  of  the  W'ealthiest  tributary  state,  of  the  most  eminent 
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pnblic  men.  The  lowest  offices,  both  of  agricoltare  and  of  trade,  were,  in  com- 
mon, performed  bj  slaves.  The  state  supplied  its  meanest  members  with  the 
support  of  life,  the  opportunity  of  leisure,  and  the  means  of  amusement.  Books 
were  indeed  few;  but  they  were  excellent;  and  they  were  accurately  known.  It 
is  not  by  taming  oyer  libraries,  but  by  repeatedly  perusing  and  intently  cuntem* 
plating  a few  great  models,  that  the  mind  is  best  disciplined.  Demosthenes  is 
said  to  have  transcribed  six  times  the  history  of  Thucydides.  * * 

Books,  however,  were  the  least  part  of  the  education  of  an  Athenian  citizen. 
Let  us  for  a moment  transport  onrsclves,  in  thought,  to  that  glorions  city.  Let 
ns  imagine  that  we  arc  entering  its  gates  in  the  time  of  its  power  and  glory.  A 
crowd  is  assembled  round  a portico.  All  arc  gazing  with  delight  at  the  entab- 
lature, for  Phidias  is  putting  np  the  fncse.  We  tom  into  another  street;  a 
rhapsodUt  is  reciting  there:  men,  women,  children  are  thronging  round  him; 
the  tears  are  running  down  their  checks ; their  eyes  arc  fixed ; their  very  breath 
is  still,  for  ho  is  telling  bow  Priam  fell  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  and  kissed  those 
hands, — the  terrible,— the  murderous, — which  had  slain  so  many  of  his  sons. 
Wo  enter  the  public  place ; there  is  a ring  of  youths,  all  leaning  forward,  with 
sparkling  eyes,  and  gestures  of  expectation.  Socrates  is  pitted  against  the 
famous  atheist,  from  Iona,  and  has  just  brought  him  to  a contradiction  in  terms. 
But  wo  are  interrupted.  The  herald  is  crying— “Room  for  the  Prytanes." 
The  general  assembly  is  to  meet.  The  people  are  swarming  m on  every  side. 
Proclamation  is  made—**  Who  wishes  to  speak."  There  is  a shout,  and  a clap- 
ping of  hands ; Pericles  is  mounting  the  stand.  Then  for  a play  of  Sophocles ; 
and  away  to  sup  with  Asposia.  1 know  of  no  modem  university  which  has  so 
excellent  a system  of  education. 

KnowIe<lgc  thus  acquired  and  opinions  thus  formed  were,  indeed,  likely  to  be, 
in  some  rospecta,  defective.  Propositions  which  are  advanced  in  diacoursi.*  gen* 
crally  rc.sult  from  a partial  view  of  the  question,  and  cannot  he  kept  under  ex. 
amination  long  enough  to  be  corrected.  Men  of  great  conversational  powers 
almost  nniversally  practise  a sort  of  lively  sophistry  and  exaggeration,  which 
deceives,  fur  the  moment,  both  themselves  and  their  auditors.  Thus  we  see  doc> 
trines,  which  cannot  bear  a close  inspt'ction,  triumph  perpetually  in  drawing 
rooms,  in  debating  societies,  and  even  in  If^slative  and  judicial  assemblies.  To 
the  conversational  education  of  the  Athenians  I am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
great  looseness  of  reasoning  which  is  remarkable  in  most  of  their  scientific  writ- 
ings. Even  the  most  illogical  of  mcalcm  writers  would  stand  perfectly  aghast 
at  the  puerile  fallacies  which  seem  to  have  deluded  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 
antiquity.  Sir  Thomas  I^hbridge  wonld  stare  at  the  political  economy  of 
Xenophon  ; and  the  author  of  Soirees  de  Petersbour^  would  be  ashamed  of  some 
of  the  metaphysical  arguments  of  Plato.  But  the  very  circumstanc<*8  which 
retarded  the  growth  of  science  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of 
eloquence:  From  the  early  habit  of  taking  a share  in  animated  discussion,  tbo 
intelligent  student  wonld  derive  that  readiness  of  resource,  that  copiousness  of 
language,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  understanding  of  an  audience, 
which  are  far  more  valuable  to  an  orator  than  the  greatest  logical  powers.— 
Complete  Works  of  Lard  Macaulay ^ Vol.  VJI.  Athenian  Orators. 
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Books,  Libraries,  Keadinn,  212 
Example,  6tL 
Kxrunioi^  169. 

Exeirise,  8«.  • 

BaperimonUU  Sciences.  420,  469.49U.607. 
Experietu'e  and  Knowledge,  T^Stf 

Extempore  speakinx,  1^2^  16?n 
Perfecled  into  Oratory,  PST 
Eyes  or  No  Kyes,  or  Seeing,  ag*.  4.8>;. 

pHcts,  the  basis  of  scientifle  induction,  4iiL 
Karultkw,  culture,  418^  421 
Limitations,  Ifiii. 

Fairness,  IIS. 

Faith.  27A 
Fs*cxiuK,87. 

FamUliniy,  not  accura«  y . 60L 

Vmoo.ll..  01.W A .-Lw'  ' * 


w^  , AAVO  mo:.*u  im  ^ I 

Family  Ooremment.  295. 

Family  Ufe,  ^ a^L 
Family  Beading,  22S 
Family,  Hchisd  of.  ‘£1.  296.  Ika* 

Faradat,  Michael, ilii, 

Existing  I'fiunatlon  does  not  train  the  judgment 
Natural  M-ience  derelops  laws,  4fi2.  {4^/. 

Fancies,  94^ 

Fo*Ung,  nil.,  m 

j'Alh.r,  duty  in  eduoUlDn,  806.  842. 

Kmr  of  Ml.  Urd,  !il.  1111.  13!nS3.  2»l. 

Foot,  or  GowordW,  6975117^ 

Fror,  A.  A Molire,  .MiTTid.  ml 
Feltham,  22:1 

Female  Education,  :i«>.  a-J. 

Helonn  to  the  Family,  807. 

Female  EmpioTments,  899. 

Fencing,  136.  168. 

Fenelun,^  807,  ^ m 340.  844. 

Fiction,  Works  of  ‘2Sf, 

Raumer,  3fM,  Wbalely,  US* 

F dd  Hports  and  Excursions,  16S. 

Flowers,  studied  with  an  artist's  eye,  369.  491 

HotaDlca)  or  scientifle  aspeet,  491.  * 

Fliedtier,  Pastor,  809. 

*'orms,  ignorance  of,  24L  ' 

•»nn.Utinmi.4jn. 


FkA.iELiM,  h'xsjami»/212.  249. 

Poor  Hichanl— i>r  theWi«Ti>  Wealth,  aUL 
Imlehtedness  to  Bonks,  2l8 
Fiatenwl  feelings,  813. 

Free  senriccs,  2u9. 

French  language.  1^^ 

Fwhmen,  at  Athens  Unirerrity,  /2tt 
Friendship,  School  of , ^ 

Frirollty,  and  Ignorance,  884. 

FaoL'DE,  James  Ahtboht,  515. 

Addrww  to  Students  of  jtTAndrewi.  616. 

Ancient  English  and  Scotch  PnlfersltWw,  516. 
Object  of  Modern  .Schools— High  and  Low,  61H. 
Nucation  should  prepare  for  occupations,  619. 
Higher  education  should  he  less  classical  and  or- 
namentai,  521. 

Literature  as  a profession,  52g 
PVy,  Elisabeth.  ILL 
Fru.EE,  Thomas,  ^ 

Memory— Books— Trarel,  lAL 
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O&lleriM  of  Art,  2^  618. 

Gamefl,  of  cbanoe,  8M, 

In-door,  821.  , i 

O&rdenln^,  8&4. 

General  Culture,  Ifll. 

Ueniue,  without  wiMlom,  284. 

Geoffraphjr,  48L 

Oeomcirr,  acieotific  and  prartical,  460.  4»0. 
Oeolog}' , 4M. 

Oennao  Lan^iurand  Literature,  202, 480. 
German  Bible,  2>4. 

German  8rholar«hip,  437. 

Girle,  IkluratioD  of,  *289, 

General  mime  and  de^te,  297.  886. 

Muair— Frpnch^Danciag„208,  391. 

Multiplicity  of  studied — 8uperflrialtT,  80S. 
fiction — homancea— FriTolity . 804 . 

KelifCioue  and  moral  culture,  809. 
lloueebolddutiee  and  occupations,  882. 

IliKber  moral  culture,  .‘136. 

Home  and  school  education  compared,  841. 
Globes,  43.  188,  lf/>. 

Qod,  in  Tore  and  Kducation,  4^  81j  86,  iSL 
Instruction  ruspecUng,  60. 

RcTerence  of,  68,  7^  §1“^.  628. 

Old  and  Now  Testame^  teaching  274. 
Goethe,  3U0, 308,336,  340 
Domestic  work  of  Girls,  340. 

Good-humor,  184. 

Good -breeding,  186.24.3.247. 

Good-manoen<.  186,  247. 

GoTemnM>nt  of  FatnUy,  76. 

Qrauunar,  165. 

Grafting,  and  Education,  Ig, 

OraGtude, 

UrmTltatioo,  Law  of,  defled  by  Tabletumers,  461. 
Orwdln.iw.iHL 

Gregory,  or  Naiianson,  at  Athens,  588. 

Greece,  the  UniTeralty  of  ancient.  M2. 

Greek  language  and  Literature,  4467^1- 
IDstorical  derelopment  In  schooTT^. 
Pedagogical  estimate,  601.  Chatham  188. 
Cicuu),  16L  Gladstone,  42L 

Ik>QulDcej%  2!2Qi  Lowe.  424. 

Kroudo,  Niebuhr, 

Oiimke.  Thomas,  280. 

Quote,  J., 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  377. 

Conrcrsatlon  with  Aschani,  876. 

Grey  Sisters,  40*2. 

Growth,  principle  of,  in  education, 

Gymnastics, 


Hilda,  ^ 

Hillhouse,  James,  208.  ^ 

Hints  on  reading,  216- 
History,  suldect  of  Reading  and  Study,  600. 
Bacon.  103.  Ixx’ke, 

Carlyle,  626.  Lalur,  48. 

Chatham,  143.  MUI,  Ml. 

Dupanloup.  888.  Raumer,  360. 

JofansoD,  la,  643.  Sedgwick,  2^ 

Bdacaulay  ,1^  miateJy,  113. 

Hobbs,  Thomas.  14. 

IlODOSOW,  W.  B.,  4^2. 

('lassical  Instruction  : Its  Dse  and  Abuse,  442. 
HoUdays  for  Children,  327. 

Home  Education  for  Girls,  840. 

Home  School  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  309. 

Homer,  100. 

Homes  of  Studious  Women,  890. 

Honesty,  67, 178. 

Hooxu,  .JoOT.  Study  of  Botany . 472. 

Hooker,  Kicbaid,  13. 

Bortensius  as  an  Orator,  108. 

Horace,  1^  ^ 688. 

Hospital  work  for~WMnen,  401,  408. 

Houghton,  Lord,  use  of  Translations,  408. 
Hotel-Dicu,  402. 

House-keeping,  .38.3. 

Household  Uitiering  and  Kipenses,  332. 

Unxj.IT,  T.  U..  Aia. 

Study  of  Zoology,  474. 
llufeland,  Counsels  for  Mothers,  811. 
Humanising  influence  of  Letters,  418,  621 
Humility,  a lesson  of  science,  4.'rf». 

Husband^,  79, 166. •» 

Hymns  and  Bible  texts,  316. 

Hypatia,  382. 

Idleness,  182. 

Ignorance,  courage  to  own.  IQQ. 

Knowledge  of  our  own,  lQt>. 

Imagination,  48, 120,  422, 

Impatience^  87^ 

Impulse,  wisdom  by,  284- 
Indepeudence,  ^ 2m. 

Information,  not  education,  436.. 

Ingratitude,  134. 

Instinctive  opinions,  117. 

Intellectual  education,  ^ 474. 

Inclination  and  Incredi^y,  453. 

Industrial  eleroent,  ^ 862,  383,  899. 

Inrestlgation,  ^ulty  of,  is9. 


Habit  of  Mind,  ilfi. 

Habits,  personal,  12. 16,  58. 

Haue,  Sir  Mathiw,  iIT 
Ailrice  to  his  gran<Isons,  77. 

Hall,  Josicpo,  M. 

lictter  to  Ixird  Denny— ordering  of  a Day,  SL 
Advice  Ibr  all  sorts  of  men,  ^ 

U>ttor  to  Mr.  Miloum— Study  and  Moditatlon,  84. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Wiluam,  4jiL 
Kducatiun  defloed,  15,  ^ 21. 

Mathematics  as  mental  TllWipUne,  461 
Hami-writing,  .3M4). 
llardwicke,  lx>rd,  288. 

Hardening  the  Body,  37. 

Happiness,  lii2.  \±7,  277. 

Harris,  James  IJL 
Health.  82.  14/,  876,  628. 

GvertaAed  In  scfi^l,  480. 

Heart-knowledge,  113, 

Heart-wisdom.  1027Tm,  286. 

Heart-bearing,  4807 
Heat,  latent  stui^  of,  494. 

Helps,  Arthur,  In. 
ilE.'tniKr,  Artulr,  409. 

Claims  of  Botanical  Science,  466. 

Hercules,  53.  78.  77. 

Choice,  577 
Herode's  Attieas,  543. 

Ukrschel,  Sir  Jobr  F.  W.,  4,57. 

Mathematics  in  school  curriculnm,  467. 

Taste  for  reading,  206. 


JAKRSovr,  Mrs., 889. 

Woman's  Work,  399. 

Jean,  Paul,  an. 

JxRom,  St.,  289. 

Letter  to  Laeta,  290.  * 

Jest,  subjects  exempt  from,  IIL 
Jester,  in  Society,  181. 

Job,  Book  of,  28<6. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  16. 187,202. 

Travel,  History. ‘TOnHng.  542. 
Conversational  power,  18L 
Joubert,  common  sense  definod,  898. 
Judgment,  want  of,  In  educated  men,  iiJQ. 

Trained  by  natural  science,  452.  46<V 
Jukes,  IW.,  accidenta]  bias  to  Geology.  477. 
Julian,  Emperor  at  Athens,  543. 

Juvenal,  17o. 

Kant,  Emanuel,  2Q. 

Knitting,  and  Needlework,  3G2. 
Knowledge,  love  of,  16. 

Knowledgj,  is  not  science  or  education.  480. 
Knowledge,  and  Wisdom,  1^  liii,  27fl 
Kyrie,  John,  theUanuf  Ktws,^. 

Ubor,  80,  83.  204,  625. 

Laboratory  worE74fifi, 

Laborissi6re,  Hospital  of,  407. 

IstBruyOre,  127. 

I^y  Jane  Grey,  877. 

Laeta,  education  of  Daughter,  290. 

La  LOR,  JOHR.  20. 
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Prixe  EsM]T-~Nature  of  Education,  38. 

Lamk>b,  Walter  8.,  897. 

Tmafpoar}-  ConrorMtion,  377- 
Lanjniafr^.  command  of,  how  got,  1'24. 

Chatham,  144.  More,  37*i. 

Brougham,  163.  Niebuhr,  175. 

Pitt,  ML 

Language,  196  . 446,  44tL 
Ancient,  1^45174^8. 

Modem,  201.  MQ. 

Labor  of  maateriog,  l.Vl, 

Facuitiea  eaerd.«ed,  108.  448. 
laitin  lAuguage  and  Literature,  fiOl. 

Chatham,  5- lO.  Mliton.  164. 

KHluiDcev,20l.  Niebuhr.  171. 

ilale.  IL  Parker,  4ti/i. 

LtTHter.  l*t. 

t^ughter,  l;h>. 

Law)«  of  Nature,  L'iO. 

Law,  Trade  or  Pn>f«Miion  of,  158, 161. 

Law,  UqItctih.*  of,  13. 

Learn,  by  teaching,  842.  496. 

licarner,  object  of  education  to  make  a good,  447. 

l^caming  and  Experience.  447. 

Uamlng,  1.V2,  37i>. 

LeameU  Wooim,  33d. 

Lecture,  and  the  Book,  cotupared,  ^ Itfl.  472. 

Value  for  accurate  knowledge,  HJS35Ii 
Lending,  and  8uretyBhip,2ti8. 

Lent,  8?J. 

Itcmoii  on  Botany,  4ftl. 

Letter>wntiug,  141,  8t>8. 372. 

Markintoab, 

Madame  de  8erigne,  868. 

More,  372. 

I^ranna,  ;i32. 

LiiierHl  education,  different  aeperta,  108,  417. 

Bacon,  103.  ' *“< 

Carlyle,  f>24. 

Chatham,  120. 

D<KlerUn,  4a»>. 

Donaldson,  4?tfi. 

Ik-Qulncey,  1U8- 
(iladutuue,  4:«. 

Faraday,  4fiQ. 

Froude,  615. 

Hamilton,  18. 

Hale,  77. 

Huxley,  478. 

JaculM,  437. 

Locke,  146. 

Libraries,  rtrlgln  of,  6.'S. 

Ubrary,ai5,2uU,21fi, 

Uc,  and  Lying,  818. 

*4fe,  147.278,^. 

M4teratun«,  aM  a vocation,  Ht4. 

Open  to  WoDuiQ,  ;g^. 

Literature,  of  knowledge  and  power,  199. 
UtenUure,  part  of  lilieral  culture,  419,  600. 
Uterar>  character,  227. 

Listener,  134. 

Locality , Bcbool  of,  2^  636. 

Logical  Faculty,  4887"^ 

Logic,  M,  606. 

Lord’s  Prayer,  for  children,  aOL 
lx>Tiug  heart,  2ia. 

Love,  a motive  to  study,  000. 

Lunatic  A.4vlums,  410. 

Ltell,  Charles,  476 
Claims  of  physical  science,  475. 

LTTro>i,LoRD  Edward  niLwiR.272. 

Management  of  money,  2ij6. 

Macaolat,  Tbouas  B.  , 2>si. 

Travel  and  UistoryTaMi 
Uolvendty  of  Athens, 

Mackirtosh,  8ir  JAME.S,  Familiar  Lcttera,  3BSL 
Man  of  Row,  Pope’s  picture,  2f»7. 

The  original,  263. 

Man«levUle,  b.C. 

Manly  exercises,  ^ 169, 

Manner*,  deAned  and  value,  186. 1S6,  248. 
fiuffoo,S,i3t  Newman,  63Li. 

Chatham,  Raumer,  828. 

Chesterfield,  12L  Hale,  242L 


Emerson,  aia.  Swift, 

Landor.  243. 

Maps,  ami  map  drawing,  43. 

Marcus,  Emperor  of  Rome,  at  Athens,  .638. 

Margaret  More,  874. 

Martha,  Sisters  of  St.,  403. 

Martioeau,  James,  446. 

Manual  labor,  862. 

Blanufketurers,  value  of  books  to,  216. 

Masson,  David, 

Colle^  and  self'Wlucation,  22. 

Mathematics,  subject  of  study,  457.  480. 

UamiltoD , 461.  Uerfchel , 467. 

X>eQulDr«y,  197.  Wbewell,  468. 

Hale,  Ih.  Mill,  506. 

Temple,  m ^ 

Mathematics  versus  Philosophy,  461. 

Mathematical  reasoning,  114. 197 , 468.  486. 

Dangers  and  dilBculties,  4tM. 

MarriaM,  806. 

Manual  labor.  10^  292. 

Mary , the  Mother,  4^. 

Meals,  {^^821. 

Means  and  Ihids,  22iL 
Measures,  48. 

Mechanics,  ralue  of  l>ooks  to,  216. 

MeditatUm,  88^  150.  Menippns,  167. 

Memory,  ^ 112.  MotropolitnrCUy,  53.3. 

Method  oTStudylng,  m ^ 226,  2^ 

Mental  8clence,  46. 

Mensuration,  lilL 
Mental  Training,  41& 

Mind,  the  basis  of  At^erokal  polity,  642. 

Miltuh,  Joan,  207. 

Letter  to  Ri^uel  Hartlib,  151. 

Military  Art  and  Tactics,  IM,  169. 

Mill,  John  6ttjart,  497. 

Education,  in  its  larger  and  narrower  sence,  497. 
Proper  function  of  a t'nlvcrfity,  498. 

.Scotch  and  English  Universities  compared,  499. 
Heueral  School  Education,  scientific  and  lib.,  500. 
Modem  languages,  History,  Geography,  SSL 
Greek  and  lAtin  languages,  and  literature,  501 
Limitations  to  classical  studies — science,  604. 
Mathematics,  pure  and  applied— experiments,  607. 
Logic,  Physiology,  and  Psychology,  6ifiL 
Politics,  History,  Kronomirs,  Jurisprudence,  510. 
International  laiw,  Religion,  RUiirs,  511. 

Art  and  Aesthetic  culture,  Poetry,  513. 

Discipline  of  active  life,  514. 

Modesty . 70.  293.  823,  870. 

Monolnge,  norconversation,  191. 

Money , Its  acijuisilion  and  management,  249- 
Bacon.  2.56.  Lytton,  2ti6. 

Burleigh,  16.  Pope,  367. 

Franklin,  m Taylor,  m 

Montesquieu,  12t>. 

Moral  Philosophy,  150. 

Moral  Science  Tripoe,  499. 

Moon.  G.  W-.  21)8. 

Moral  education,  18. 

.Moral  sense,  12L 
More,  8ir  Thomas,  369. 

Letters  on  the  Mluratlon  of  his  children,  .170- 
Moming  hours,  398. 

Mothers,  ^ 3>1. 

.Motives  for  study,  78 , 156. 

.Music.89.  849.361. 

Music,  in  education,  150. 

Isdor,  Raumer,  248.  298. 

MUton,  161). 

Much,  not  Many,  rule  for  rv*«iing.2aQ.  644. 
Miscellaneous  reding,  176. 

Nations,  University  division  at  Athen*.542. 

National  Anniversaries,  381. 

Nation,  education  of  a,  17. 

Nature.  274.  an,  450. 

Naturalist,  HJl 
Natural  History.  478.  470. 

Natural  Phllosopfi^44,  IS* 

Natural  Rclences,  &97ifc6.  484. 

Natural  Scenery,  6111 

Needlework.  2^  862.  - * 

Necker,  MatUme,  297,  298  . 34Q.  34*1 . 


Masson,  ^ 
Macaulay,  643. 
Hill,  m 
Milton,  ML 
Newman,  52», 
Niebuhr,  Uft). 
Owen.  476. 
Temple,  417. 
Tyndall,  41iL 
Whalely,  105. 
M’hewell,  4.W. 
Wilson,  iHS. 
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«lo<«tiOD.  moMk*  for,  1^. 

Newma«i,  Iijb;»  \\.,U£J. 

KcBCti*h  PrutiKtjuil  Biblr,  'JT.i. 

L'uir«T*itr  of  tjfr  anJ  Aflain,  hSii 
Uaivi^itr  of  Ath«>ivi,  •*■;<>=>,  W>. 

NVw  T«»um«'ai.  ‘J7H.  'J74. 

Niuchk,  B-TEIi 

Leltrr  on  j«tui|r  of  f*Uil»«*nj»br,  170. 

N'f/n  mutta  M*<]  inuJtuia,  y\ , bM. 

Not*  Bc-.k.  T^Jai 
Namiter,  12_ 

Nutu  fur  fl'Mipitat  snTin,  401. 

NurMfiy-maidit,  32o. 

C>ath«.  ruli^ritr  of,  70. 

Ob)if  t T**arTlima,  41. 

Ol>MfrTBtioa,  liaUto  of, 

{Wupatioii,  rboii-r  of,  77,  lo7. 

EJuraium,  training  for,  Tj19. 

Manual, 

OUl  acH,  170. 

OltJ  arul  (he  Ynito)(,  2H. 

Ol*i  T<*>tauient,  5f71_ 

On^ialnlueMe  r»f  mint),  4’^*. 

Onlrr  an>I  parvtnaiUr,;^,  :Q2. 

Oril  m<*thoil,  20.  01 , 

OmaiDTUtatioD  of  bou»e, 

(»rmh»ry,  tndninft  for,  !•>.  1«-1. 

K*-a<linir,  writing,  and  meilitation,  167- 
Brrmgliam,  101.  I^i^ro,  iHtL 

intt, 

Orld.  cited.  177. 

Owen,  Kirharii.  47«i. 

Clainut  (if  Natural  Hietorr.476. 

Paipui  riewi*,  t9ii. 
lUorr.  iiunMt  K..  47H. 

Phj«ol«itfy,475r 
Pain,  Pin  wind.  «i'i. 

1‘aley,  William, 
l*arr.  Thomaa,  IL 
I'afriotixtu,  141. 

Paula,  •>"i,  4<i|. 
pAEKaa,  ('iiaaLM  Stoakt,  4*'/». 

Ilii«u>rirai  <lcrelopcDcnt  of  Greek  and  Ijatin,  406. 
Peace  and  M ar,  olucaUon  for,  164,  16*^- 
Peilantry,  je,  4P». 

Pcnmaoiihip,  lT»i,  ^>i&.  Peraeue,  13f»- 

Pcriele*.  life.  ^4T.  r>44.  Perreplioti,  4«iP. 

Pcr<cTcrance,  27'>.  'A«j.  Pmtafattxi,  ^106. 
PhtdlM,  ."44. 

PhiiolotO’  and  PblkdoKkal  Mtudlew,  170. 

PbllfMophv  ^ 4*U. 

PblloMi|ibicaJ  Krlencca,  4dl. 

Pbr«l«»U»icy,  ^ 47X,  4fl».  4'J»i.  , 

Phorion.  Srlcnre  of.  ,'i2h. 

I^atio,  aiuioc  of,  Picture  Uibie,  300- 

Plcty,  culture  of,  2li« 

Pitt,  Thoniaji,  Ig>tt«*ni  to,  199. 

Pitt,  IV.,  the  tlrrat  ('ommoner,  129. 

I*itt,  IViillain,  training  ae  an  Orator,  lti6. 

Pyeiral  Kducation.Mx 

Phyidc*,  bow  tauftbt,  479,  4RI,  496. 

Phyeical  (»r«vrai*hy,  47YT 
Pbyitira]  Hcicncce,  clainui  aawntcl  hj, 

Afkland,  479 
Airy,  44U. 
t’uTier,  677. 

Huxlev.  479. 

Ix>*e,  429. 

Owen,  47»i 


Paintinir,  •t*4.  612. 

Parlnn  a«klDir.  316. 
Partiality  of  ParenU,  313. 
Patience  of  thought,  466. 


tPraiae.  ffl,  128.970. 

Pra>cr«7T13,  9ff  l^reconcwptioaa,  UiL 

t Prefarw  and  OontenU  of  a Book,  226. 

1 PngudWa  and  UbronoerlkMU,  149. 
t Pride,  »3,aiL 

' Printing,  ririliaatloo  before,  643. 

PrieaUy,  217. 

Prirata  or  Home  EduraGon  for  Girtr,  £&, 
Prirate  (ntor,  344,  3>]9. 

Priaee,  ^2. 

ProlNtbiUtim,  Proximate  judgtnaot  in,  462. 
ProaereeiuA  at  Atbeos,  5^. 

Proaireei#,  166. 
i'Todicua,  97* 

Oboire  of  Herrulea,  97. 

ProCanitj,  ILL 
Prciff^iski^  TearblDg, 

Prufemor*  at  Athene,  64X 
Endowed  by  the  State,  642- 
ProDUDOiatlon  of  laitin,  164.  290. 

ProportionjUe  Judgment,  466.  4S6. 

Prytaoewat  AtheuK,  644. 

Punctuality,  247 

Public  Sch^l  CommiwiOT,  Report,  468. 
Par»aiWi  of  litaratuir  uuoted,  199,  2ZL  '} 
Puxsled  mate  of  mind.  ll£,  14'^. 

Pythagofvao  letter,  291. 

Pythagorcan  iileDee,  1&4.  « 

Quantity,  eeience  of,  4*72. 

Qumtiona  oo  a Book  or  LoMon,  112. 

PrelimiDan’,  or  Socimtic,  112. 

Quanwiiog,  gki.  814. 

Qulntaian,  IST 

Ramery.mi^  Rameden,  17^  1&. 

Raunxa,  Kakl  Tow,  296. 

Educatiou  of  Oirli,  2B6. 

Reading,  the  art  of,  848. 

Reading,  binU  rwapectiiag,  216. 

Aacham,  3TT.  Johneoo,  208. 

Bm'oo.Uta.  lamdor.^. 

Carlvle,  2U3,  625.  Potter.  2aD.  ' 

t'olHngwood,  920.  8«dgwick.  22L 

DHjuincer,  iSk  Watto,  2M* 

D'Uraeli,^  WhatelT,  104. 

Dupanloup,  88S.  Raomef.  837. 

Orimke,  afiL  Vail.  21.6 

ltea<ling  and  Diacoarwe  or  Oonbrence,  IfiO 
Reading  and  Kcrflcctloa,  160,  222.  g>(.  277. 
Reading  and  Writing,  224 
Reading  for  atr|j,22s,  388 
Heady  man,  108,  1>^. 

Real  ob^U,  In  Mrly  inairartlon,  41. 
HeaMming,  diflerent  kinda,  116,  496. 
Mathematical,  463, 
l*robl«natical.  1^.  464,  4S5. 

Pbiluaopbieal,  464. 

Rereptiro  Faculty,  469. 

Kecreatioiu  erf  the  Family,  366. 


Faraday , 460. 
licnfrey , 469. 
Ilotdter,  472. 
I*vell,476. 
TvndVilViai. 
Wllwin, 
Vaughan,  446. 


Paget,  47^ 

Plato.  6U3. 

Pocket  money,  338. 

poetry,  in  higher  education,  l6’»,  174. 

Mill,  613-  MlUon,  157T  Uior,  47. 

IN'Iltici*  and  political  economy,  IM,  610. 
pollt«'ne*ui,  186,  24.3, 

pfMir  RichanI77«r  the  Way  to  iVcalth,  249. 

PoPf,  Atxi  «KDKR,  1^  KM. 

Man  of  Rtmu,  or  the  true  l^ae  of  Wealth,  227. 
PuTTKW,  AL(.>wxo,  216. 

Hand  lkM>k  for  Reading,  221. 

Advantages  of  Bcicuce,  215,  222i 


Refonnatoriee,  414. 
ReHrt-Uon,  22±  229,  277. 
Keligioii.  49,  UM. 


Kcliginiu  Culture  and  Work,  1*U.  896. 

Kewarde  and  encouragraiMitATt^. 

Retenmce,  ^ 9^  136 

Keriew-s  of  {nwiona  and  hooka,  168,  176. 

Rhetoric,  K^2. 

R(ca,  A*  II.,  211. 

Rlrhex,  uses  and  abuae,  267. 

Riding,  liM.m  U 

Riralry,  812. 
ifomance  reading,  8&L 
Rot**  memory,  113. 

Ruekin,  19, 

Sainte-Beaure  on  (Theaterfield'a  lietten,  12S. 
Sarra<uu  and  wTerltr.  174,  177. 

Schwda,  rariety  amf  oiffc^,  a.  281,  631. 
Sculpture  and  wiiicatfon,  iC^ 

Science  lu  School  ('urriciihim,  477.  632. 

Gcn<TaI  neglect,  476,  486. 

.VIcnwi,  claaaiflca^on  of,  469.  478,  476. 

iScIcntifle  infortnadoD,  4oH 

{.'^'ienUfle  Training.  487,  4^  ^ 
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Sci^DC^  dcAoed,  486, 490- 

KxactiMM  and  power,  4^. 

Srheme,  or  plan  of  Htudy,  If/L  17« 
Scholanihip.drUKtit*  of,  Ho.'^O. 

Scotland,  nod  education,  490. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  44S. 

Scripturre,  bow  to  etud;,  IPS. 

Sedj^ick,  fatharine  M.,  229. 

R^UnfC  for  Uirl«,  KT. 

Seeing,  art  of,  "iXt. 

Self,  and  8e)fljihn««M,  96.  ITS,  180. 

Self-a<-tiTUv.  16^  ‘2X1. 

Self-education,  belpA  to,  ‘J3l,  2iL 
Bookj  2S,  36,215.  Work.21iL 

Baanipiw^  217.  Danernof,  2L 

Self-knowledge,  ^ I2?<.  2W. 

Self-love  ami  WiiOom, 

Self-examination,  1^,  46^ 

Seneca,  ^ 

Simwa,  Culture  <»f,  4i>.  4h1. 

Serlgne,  Lftlers 
Sex, 

Seneuafity,  07. 

ShnfUhurr,  22f. 

Shakepcare,  Uj  ^ 296,  3HQ. 

8hyneH«,  1<9. 

Sherman,  Koger,  ^19- 
Short,  Biabob, 

Stb.HEY,  Sia  ilannr, 
fictter  to  hie  Son,  (2L 
8u>.>r.r,  Sir  Bniup,  2S!. 

I.^tU>r  on  Travel, 

Silence,  time  for,  L94,  62H. 

Seldom  ffpeuteil  of,  S*j. 

Slm|Mon,  J..  21. 

SimpiiritT,  ^ 

Singiug,  89,  266. 

SUterbiKMlii,  44)1. 

Beguinca,  402. 

Urey  Siiiteni.  402. 

Urwipital,  4*fl. 

Skill,  4lanuel,20a. 

Site  of  a Univeraity  typified  at  Athena,  638. 
Sleep,  SL  {j97.»36. 

Slow  development,  41. 

Smattering  of  knowledge,  104,  107,  892. 

Smart,  but  ill  natured  worda,  12K. 

Smith.  Ooldwln,  441S. 

Smith,  Sidney,  too  much  Latin  and  Greek,  142. 
Smith,  Soutbwood,  Health,  Ifi. 

Sorrate*,2&j  97. 

Social  Reading,  ‘22S. 

S««'ial  Scienceii,  470. 

Srditude,  cxuerieoca’of,  186. 196. 27ti. 

Songs  of  rhlldhuod,  ilL 
Soirrn,  Kubcbt,  1^  92. 

SoirraKT,  KookrtT^^IIIL 
KnowledM  and  WImoid,  100. 

Spatte  and  Time,  402. 

Sparta,  169. 

S’peclfe,  471. 

Speaking,  fluency  in,  how  acquired,  162. 
Speculaiions,  uaelcM  147. 

Spurts  and  PaMtimea, 

St.  JtaoMie,  289. 

UtUT  to  UeU,  290. 

Stacie,  Sir  Richard,  1&L 
Stor^'-teHem  in  soc^ty,  l.'O. 

Staieemanship,  school  of,  632. 

Stanhope.  Son  of  Karl  Chesterfield,  126. 
.Stewart,  Dunld,  2L 
Staupitius,  90. 

SraArroRD,  Lord, 
letters  to  his  Son. 

Studium  Genermle,  ucflned^62ll. 

Study,  Objecta,  Limita,  and  Methods,  146. 
Student  Life  at  Athens,  637. 

Studies,  Characteristic  of  diffrrent,  lu3. 
StI^IRS,  >h.K)IC?(TART,  LiBRRAL,  AMD  SpiCIAL. 

Mentturation,  46w. 


St.  Mimb»th.40fl.  4<lS. 
St.  Martha,  4U.T 
1‘barity,  406,  44.>7. 


Agriculture,  ^ 16^. 
Anatomy , 474. 
Arithmetic,  4^  ^ 34iL 
Art,  or  aath^ca,  612. 
Astronomy,  380,  4^. 
Biology,  4TO.  471. 


Modern  l^nguagca,  476 
600. 

Military  tactics,  169. 
Moral  Duty,  l.Vi. 

Moral  Philosophy,  160. 


iMyraphy,  13S  fiOO. 
wilngy,  4TT.  484.  496. 


Book-keeping,  448. 

Botany,  469. 

CheuiUtry,  476,  479. 

Claasical,  iST 
Civil  econoenj,  610. 

Economics,  166. 

Ethics.  L65.  511. 

Kxpcrimental  Sriaiices, 

4m.  607. 

Drawing,  366. 

Ereiich.  346.  138.  202. 

<k»mian.  48>>. 

Greek.  13:i.2i)n.4r,6. 

OcoinetTT , 460,  490. 

(Jc.1  ■ — 

Ge<i  

Grammar,  l.>4. 

Uiobea,  4^,  138, 166. 

Hebrew,  16<. 
ilvdroetatlcs,  494. 

History,  10^  176.  346. 

600,6111 

Hamaultic.s,  419. 
llHn«l-writing.  17*»,3^^- 
I n teniatioom  laiw , 610. 

Italian,  156. 

.luris|m>d«noe,  610. 

Laiigusgf,  198.446.446. 

6Wl  Poetry  , 167.  61iL' 

Ixigic.  103,168,167,197.  RhcUiric7TT3. 

M)8.  KcHdlng.:i4.'{. 

fatin.  1.62. 2t>l  . 466.  yri.  Kpligion.J^ 
Matbssnattca.  Pure.  PIS,  Science  generally,  4H7. 

158. 166. 11K606.  Singing,  349. 

MathcmKtics.Mixtvl.l6«>.  Theology,  167. 

4^  607.  “ 

Mechanica,  494. 

Studious  manner,  369.  381. 

Style,  146,  178. 

Sunday,  S3. 

Subjects,  Knwllng  by^,22L 
Swetchine,  Madanio,  S8S. 

Swimming,  ^ 

SwiiT,  JoB.iraAN,  179. 

ConmwaGon . 179, 

Sword,  use  of,  186. 


MwUcine. 

Musk,  169. 

Natural  History,  476. 
466. 

Natural  Philosophy  ,103. 
i;i6. 106. 

Natui^  Sciences,  359, 

466.  477. 

Oratory,  1^  1^  1^ 

Ifiii. 

Painting,  .'{1*4.612. 
Peomaiuhlp,  17ti,  879. 
Physical  S*ieiic«s,  446, 

467.  Hal 

Philo«)phy.78,  461. 
Pbiloeophicid~Tl(*ienc«K, 
461. 

Phvsioal  Geography  ,472, 
487. 

Pneumatka.  494. 
Philology,  17<>.  17*». 
Physiology,  16ti.  479. 
608. 

Phy  dcs,  ^ 
Plano.  .%£  iTgr 

Psy  ehoiogv . 609. 
Politics,  16^  610. 
Political  Erouomy,  6l0. 


Triguuooietry,  L*i6- 
ZAitJi*gy,  473. 


Manners,  244. 


Table-tumin|,  461. 
Taxonomy.  4<1. 


T.vtuir,  !ll3tRr.281.  y«3. 

Money,  its  managenH-nt,  291. 

M'isdom  in  conduct.  2^1. 

T.atlor,  Jcrrmt,  ^ 

Manly  Elcnientln  Kdneation,  87. 
TcAching,  496.6QtL 
Teachers,  special  training,  64^  170. 
Tau*bent  of  .Mankind,  164,  ITO. 

Telescope,  218 
Temper,  66, 137. 

Truiple,  Sir  M illiam,  184. 

Tkmpu,  EitKb.,  417, 

Ijanguages,  Mathematics,  Science,  4IS. 
Tenderness, 

TonneU^  on  Kcniale  ('ulture,  389. 
Tennyson,  40l. 

Terror,  Impulse  of,  ^ 316. 

Text-hook,  41kL 
Tents  and  Hymns,  816- 
Therosia,  3h2. 

Things,  Knowledge  of,  41, *422. 

Thinking,  Feculty  of,  186^  4j^  iffi, 
Theophrastus,  at  .Athens,  .642. 

Theology,  167. 

Thlbaut,  on  Pority  in  Musk,  354. 

Ttmo.  2Tyi.  4iSL 

Timldi^T^ 

Timing  speakers,  in  coDTcreation,  191. 
Tractate  on  Education,  by  Milton,  1.61. 
Translations,  oral  and  written,  16.6. 176. 
Training,  ^ 4&S. 

Training  toTUInk. 4I!£l 
Travel,  Advice  respo<-tiug.  2S16 


Aiken,  239. 
Bacon,  27. 235. 
Bodlri^f  71. 


Guirton,  237. 
Macjiulay,  '239. 
ilaason,  ^ 
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Fuller.  9L  Milton.  ieO.287. 

Ibnlirickr,  23S.  Shakiipearc,  2ft*. 

Johruwin, 

Trvrei.  01>j(<rt4  of  .Vttention,  22L 
AdmlnUtntiim  of  t'ilies  and  States,  71. 233. 

Aft.  235.2ftt.fil2. 

Thurrh  .\(blr«.  LL  236. 

GoTerpment^i.  2:t8. 

({roffraphy.  I2~ 

JudkUr%  . ^ 235. 

Tnole  add  TMr,  72^22L 
2%. 

(’otnpantive  (wtimate,  232. 

Travel,  hnw  ttuidr  prr»fltable,  73,  ^ 232. 

.Maturity  of  .Mind  and  Tharartcr.  237. 

Previous  knowlrtlife  fhtm  book*,  111,  23T> 

ArresH  to  l*Mt  anriety,  2^  ^ 237. 

Separate  from  rouat'rvinen,  2^ 

Remove  pr^udiree,  1^,  2^. 

Avoid  fnrpifro  vie***,  Tlj  '.*1. 286. 

Travels.  Hooks  of,  U9. 

Trifles,  in  Training,  308- 

Tntth,  Iaw  of  Kdiieation  and  Science.  61. 1|S,  173. 

l*ov«  of.  1^  IfiS. 

Truths,  ('lassincation  of,  470. 

Tthoaix,  Jona,  481, 

Physica,  4sl. 

Physka,  4S1. 

Tutor,  77,  liU. 

Type  and  Yoke,  in'tearhlng,  ^ 5!£i. 

Ulyaaea'  bow,  160. 

I'niveniity,  lectuiva,  not  for  uneducated  men,  1S3. 
('nconarlotis  manner,  3ZL 
rtiivtueated  mind,  4^S, 

IJuivemitv.  defined.  629. 634. 

.Site.  rJL5. 

Student  life  at  Athens.  .^i37.  643. 

I^jer  Rinrtiou,  4'.*S.  fiZ>. 

Ktifliah  and  Scotish,  41*0.  61C. 

University  studios, 
tlarivle,  fai,  Milb>n,  Ifil. 

Proude,  61IL  Mill.  4%. 

Lowe.  421 . NewnuA,  62S. 

University,  and  the  great  Pubik  .Srliools,  458, 
University  Ueu,  deflcienciee  in,  4lflL 
Unlearuing,  neeessity  for,  118. 

V»tL.  Tromas  ILj  215. 

Uinta  maporUDg~Bobks  and  Reading,  215. 

Valor,  2(H. 

Vanity,  liL  an.  .m 

V \l’OUAR,  iLi  lii 
Oral  Teaching, 

Rxciuuion  of  physiral  scienre,  446. 

Relative  value  of  languages  446. 

Veracity,  in  dealing  with  children,  62. 

Ventilation,  36^ 

Verplanck,  QulUn  C.,  Riswllug,  219, 

VersiflratiuD  in  a dead  language,  162,  440,  425. 
Vincent  de  l^ul,  405. 

Virgil,  ML 

Virtue  in  fklueation.  14.  07. 

Acldress  to  HerrulesTw. 

Voice.  Power  of  the  living,  32,  3D,  187. 
ruiversal  cultlvatloQ, 
tlcero's  culture,  167. 


fVar,  too  much  in  education,  7^  146, 162. 
Warrior,  The  Happy,  97. 

Watching  children,  1^*, 

Watt,  James,  218. 

WatU,  Isaac.  216.  223 
Wetlgewond,  Joslah,  21M. 

Weights  and  Measiiivs,  M. 

WHATU.V,  Richard,  ^ 178 
Annotations  on  Baron's  .^tadiea.  It'd. 
WtllWCL.L.  WlLtlAM,  11, 

Mathematics  in  Liberal  Education,  4.5K, 
Whitaker,  Rules  In  ruadiug,  2ftJ. 

Whilhcote,  13. 

Vi  hickiff,  Hum,  and  Luther,  22*L 
Whittier,  Treatment  of  the  Insane,  41tl. 

Wife,  Uhoke  of,  ^ 7f^  210. 

Wilt,  Korre  and  control  of,  6L 
Will,  (.'offee  House,  l^l. 

WitaoK,  J Rugbv  School,  4^ 

Natural  Science  in  8cho»»U,  4S.3. 

Failure  of  latin  and  Uroek  in  discipline,  4K3. 
Intrinsic  Dignity  and  Power  of  S«*iciire,  4S5. 
Subjects  and  Methoil*.  4H7. 

Sp<Tlnjen  l.<essnn — Hotanv,  491. 

Experimental  Physics,  41M. 

M*inemon,  22L 

Wi.'cTHRop,  KubcrtU.,  Zifl. 

Bnf>ka  and  Reading,  ftfl 
WUdom,  in  Uouduct.  93.  281. 

Bam*w,  98.  ‘Southey.  USj 

Bible,  M,  102.  Taylor,  281. 

Carlyle.  6^7. 

Humboldt,  237.  Wordsworth,  279. 

Wise  men,  in  word  and  deed,  1^9.  282. 

W'ia*  men  of  Or»wce,  rbararterlstka,  9!i 
Wits,  proferred  in  company,  141. 

Woman,  her  Aim  and  Merit,  .^>1. 

Pagan  and  Christian  view,  .'184. 

Dangen  of  mcutal  culture,  388. 

Home  of  studious  women,  389. 

Pursuits  open  to,  ;173,  40l. 

NecoMity  of  metbodto — Morning  hours,  ZtK 
Exclusion  from  socictv.  influence  of,  188. 
IVonl.,  Xtuily  of,  163.  *43. 

Wordsworth,  W'iixiam,  279. 

The  Happy  IVarrlor,  279. 

M'or1c,cure  of  all  maladbw,  294,  625. 
Working-<lay  IVorld, 

World,  KnowWge  of,  ^ 204. 

Wrestling,  and  other  alEletk  sports,  IfiB. 
IVotton,  Sir  Henry,  12. 

Writing,  or  Penmanship.  176.  379. 

Writing  and  Speaking.  112. 1»3.  l*io.  16S 
tVriting  with  Reading.  112.  224,  ^2.5- 
Wtatt,  .'4|r  Thomas,  ^ 
l*etter  to  his  son  atli^ool,  HT. 

Honesty,  Reverence,  Qoudneas, 

M'yttcnb^h,  on  daily  reading, 226. 

Y.  Pythagoivan  Symbol,  !^1. 

Vorke  Philip,  liiL 
Young  Children,  ^ 29t*. 

Young  l.uliee,  382T^ 

Zenophon,  Prodlcus'  chokeof  Hercules,  jjZ. 
Zoology,  Study  in  Schools,  473. 
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